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PREFACE 


N authorizing the preparation of this work the Delegates of the Oxford 

University Press had foremost in mind the need to provide a basic book of 
reference for school libraries. In form it was to be a genuine encyclopaedia, 
in treatment and vocabulary suitable for the young reader. To many chil- 
dren (and indeed to many adults) reading is not a natural activity: they do 
not turn to books for their own sake. But they can be trained to go to books 
for information which they want for some particular purpose—and thus, very 
often, to form a habit which will be of lifelong value. Their capacity to read 
continuously for any length of time being limited, they can absorb knowledge 
better ifthey get it in small quantities: therefore they will often read reference 
books when they may reject the reading of more extended matter. Again, 
it is probably true to say of such readers that their approach is from the 
particular to the general, and from the application to the principle, rather 
than the reverse, that their main interest is in the modern world around 
them, and that since they are not very good at conceiving things outside 
their own experience, their capacity for grasping abstract ideas is limited. 
On the other hand, once their interest is aroused, they will often pursue a 
subject to remarkable lengths, so long as its development is logical and the 
treatment avoids dullness. 

But such generalizations can easily be overdone: many children using the 
books will not be of this type. Moreover, it was evident from the first that 
a project involving so great an amount of work, however exactly it might 
meet its principal mark, would be fully justified only if it could be of service 
to a far wider circle of readers. Even for the age-group first in mind, any- 
thing like ‘writing-down to children’ must plainly be taboo—but clear exposi- 
tion and simple language are no bad qualities in writing for any audience. 
Here, then, it seemed, was the opportunity to provide a work of reference 
suitable for many readers to whom the large, standard encyclopaedias are 
too heavy and technical, and the popular alternatives for the most part 
neither sufficiently complete nor authoritative. The fact that the plan 
allowed for an exceptionally large proportion ot illustrations to text (between 
one-quarter and one-third of the total space) is an advantage to any reader, 
since pictures may, in many instances, save whole paragraphs of involved 
explanation. With these secondary aims well in mind, therefore, the General 
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Editors have ventured to hope that the encyclopaedia may find usefulness 
not only among certain younger children, but also among older students in 
clubs, libraries, and Young People’s Colleges, and even to no small extent 
among their parents and other adults who may wish for a simple approach 
to some unfamiliar or forgotten subject. 


SCOPE AND EMPHASIS. Within certain limits the OXFORD JUNIOR ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA purports to be reasonably comprehensive, though (in common 
with all general encyclopaedias) not exhaustive. Chief among these limits is 
that matter already easily available in school text-books is included only so 
far as its presence is necessary for the proper understanding of the subject 
under discussion. Thus, although an immense field of history is surveyed, it 
will be found mainly under headings dealing with its effects, or in the bio- 
graphies of those who lived to make it. Purely technical or scientific subjects, 
also, are omitted except when they have some general interest. In natural 
history and kindred studies the immense variety of forms necessarily led at 
times either to their treatment by groups or to their omission on purely 
arbitrary decisions as to which species would, in all probability, never be 
looked for, or because there was nothing particularly interesting to say of 
them. In point of general balance the stress is laid rather on the modern 
world, though due space is given to the factors which have shaped it, no less 
than to those which are changing it. 


ARRANGEMENT. The encyclopaedia is planned to consist of twelve 
volumes. Each is arranged alphabetically within itself, and each deals with 
a particular range of related subjects. Within its terms of reference, then, 
each volume is virtually self-contained, and, owing to the great number of 
single-line cross-references, can well be used alone. This arrangement, which 
has several incidental advantages (as of production, in difficult times, and of 
prompt revision later), arose mainly from one consideration. If articles were 
to be kept really short—and, in fact, few approach and almost none exceeds 
2,000 words—many subjects could be dealt with comprehensively only by 
referring the reader to other relevant articles—itself a desirable thing to do. 
It was clearly preferable for these to be under his hand, rather than be dis- 
persed through any of the twelve volumes at the caprice of the alphabet. 
This the present arrangement achieves to a great extent. If it has led to a 
small amount of overlapping, that again is not without its advantages. 
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The cross-references play an indispensable part in the make-up of the 
encyclopaedia. They are of two kinds: references in the text to further 
articles amplifying the particular point under review, and references at the 
end of an article to others taking the whole subject farther. Therefore, a 
reader looking up any wide subject, such as epucation, and following up 
its cross-references either in the text or at the end of the article, can discover 
under what main headwords the subject is treated. These, again, will refer 
him to any subsidiary articles, as also, in many cases, to those of a comple- 
mentary nature. Thus he may be guided either from the general to the 
particular or vice versa. It is believed that the titles of the twelve volumes 
see p. xii), in conjunction with their sub-titles, will usually lead the reader 
straight to the volume containing the information he wants. In selecting 
headwords, the rules generally followed have been to prefer the familiar, or 
even the colloquial, reserving the technical alternative for a single-line entry, 
and to group narrow subjects under a headword of wider scope. Thus, for 
FRANCHISE, See ELECTIONS, PARLIAMENTARY; for TORT, see CIVIL LAW; for 
PRIME MINISTER, See MINISTERS OF THE CROWN; and for KU KLUX KLAN, see 
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GENERAL INDEX VOLUME 
Covering entries in all 12 volumes 


HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 


HIS VOLUME is one of twelve, each on a separate subject, the 

whole set forming what is called an encyclopaedia, or work from which 
you can find out almost anything you want to know. (The word comes origi- 
nally from the Greek enkuklios, circular or complete, and paideia, education.) 
Each of the twelve volumes is arranged alphabetically within itself, as twelve 
dictionaries would be. 

The difference between a dictionary and an encyclopaedia is that, while 
the first gives you no more than the meanings and derivations of words, the 
second tells you a very great deal more about their subjects. For instance, 
from a dictionary you would find that PARLIAMENT, with the Sovereign, is 
the supreme legislature in Britain and is composed of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, and you would learn little more; but an ency- 
clopaedia will tell you that Parliament had its origins in the King’s Council 
and that it developed its control over the King by its ability to grant or 
withhold taxes; it will tell you about the conflicts between King and Parlia- 
ment in the 17th century, and how the House of Commons became the 
most important element in Parliament. Then a dictionary contains nearly 
every word in the language; but an encyclopaedia deals only with words 
and subjects about which there is something interesting to be said, beyond 
their bare meanings. So you should not expect to find every word in an 
encyclopaedia—every subject is there, but not every word. 

To find any subject, you have first to decide in which of the twelve 
volumes it comes. Each of these has a title as well as a number, and also a 
list of general subjects to make the title clearer. All these are set out in the 
Plan of Volumes on the opposite page. Very often you will be able to tell 
from the title alone which volume contains the information you need; but 
if not, the list of sub-headings on the plan opposite will help to direct you. 
For example, if you want to read about people, the way they have lived at 
different times and places, and the things they have believed and worshipped, 
you would turn to Volume I. If, however, you want to find out about an 
animal or plant, you would look it up in Volume IJ, Natural History; but 
if you wanted to know how that animal or plant is used in something like 
farming, fishing, or trapping, you would find it in Volume VI. If your 
subject were something in nature that does not have life—such as the sun, 
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or a particular country or river, or a kind of stone—you would find it in — 
Volume III, with tides, earthquakes, the weather, and many other things, 
Matters connected with communication of any kind—of people, or goods, 
or even of ideas—are in Volume IV. So you would look there for languages 
and printing and broadcasting, as well as for ships and trains and roads, 
But if it is the engineering side of any of these things that interests you, 
Volume VIII, Engineering, is the place to try. Business and trade are in 
Volume VII. Recreations are in Volume IX, which includes games and 
sports, entertainment, clubs, animal pets, and sporting animals. Volume XI 
deals with almost everything connected with our homes, from the building 
and furnishing of the house to the clothes and health of those who live in it. 
The titles of Volumes V and XII, Great Lives and The Arts, explain them- 
selves; and a rather fuller account of the volume you are now reading, on 
Law and Order, is given on page xv opposite. 

To find your subject in the volume, think of its ordinary name, and then 
look it up just as though you were using a dictionary—the As on the first page 
and the Zs (if there are any) on the last. If you cannot find it, try a more 
general word. For instance, if you want to read about the Guillotine, and 
cannot find it under that name (as you cannot), try either CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT, Or FRENCH REVOLUTION—either of which will lead you to it. As you 
read any article, you will probably come across the titles of other articles in 
some way connected with what you are reading. You will know that they 
are titles of other articles because they will be printed in capital letters. 
Either they will be followed by (q.v.) in brackets (this is short for the Latin 
quod vide, and means ‘which see’), or else they themselves will be in brackets, 
with the word see in front of them. You can look up these other articles at 
once if you want to know more about the particular point dealt with, or 
you can save them up until you have finished the article you are reading. At 
the end of any article you may find the words ‘See also’, followed by one or 
more titles in small capital letters, If you look these titles up, they will tell 
you still more about the subject that interests you. These last ‘cross- 
references’ are very useful if you want to look up a particularly wide sub- 
ject (such as war or Loca GOVERNMENT), because they show you at once the 


titles of all the main articles dealing with it. You can then decide for yourself 
which to read. 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS VOLUME 


THIS VOLUME IS ABOUT THE DIFFERENT INSTITUTIONS WHICH MEN HAVE GRADU- 
\LLY FORMED TO ENABLE THEM TO LIVE TOGETHER IN AN ORGANIZED SOCIETY 
FOR THEIR MUTUAL BENEFIT AND SECURITY, 


‘OVERNMENT. This volume describes how people, as soon as they 
gan to live in communities, set up some kind of GovERNMENT to make and 
nforce rules. In primitive tribes the strongest man was the chief: and 
‘rom this grew the institution of MonarcHy. In some countries the leading 
nen began to form a council to advise the monarch, and from this, in course 
of centuries, grew the institution of PARLIAMENT. As the NATION and STATE 
evolved, so different forms of government have appeared, such as the 
REPUBLIC, the FEDERATION, and the TOTALITARIAN State; and the constrru- 
TIONS of the various countries have come to reflect different political and 
economic ideas—CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM, and COMMUNISM. This volume also 
tells how some of the business of government has been delegated to institu- 
tions Of LOCAL GOVERNMENT, the smallest unit being the PARIsH; and how 
nations, realizing the need for international CO-OPERATION in the modern 
world, are establishing international institutions such as the UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION. 


LAW AND JUSTICE. Behind all government lies the strength of the Law. In 
‘his volume, therefore, you can read how the law is administered through the 
LAW COURTS by a JUDGE who conducts a TRIAL; how the porce detect crime 
and preserve order; how ideas of puNisHMENT have changed from the days 
when offenders suffered TRANSPORTATION or CAPITAL PUNISHMENT even for 
small crimes; and how the modern reformatory PRISON system has grown up. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. A government needs money to do its work; and so 
you can read how money is collected by TaxatTion—direct taxation such 
as INCOME TAX, and indirect taxation such as CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. A local 
authority also needs money to do its work, and collects much of it by 
RATES. You can also read how the Government borrows money, so increas- 
ing the vast NATIONAL DEBT, and how, by CURRENCY CONTROL, it tries to 
keep the finances of the country stable. 


xvi WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS VOLUME : 
EDUCATION. This volume tells you how in Britain the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

and PRIVATE SCHOOLS, which in the past gave the privilege of EDUCATION to 
the few, now share their task with the State. The whole national frame- | 
work of education, from NURSERY SCHOOL to TECHNICAL COLLEGE, gives the 
right of an education to every citizen according to his ability. It shows how 
UNIVERSITIES have grown up, and how other countries such as America have 
built up their educational system. It describes also how COLONIAL EDUCATION 
in backward countries is developing. 


SOCIAL SERVICES. The State has now taken over much of the responsi- 
bility for the essential social needs of the community which for centuries 
depended upon individual and charitable efforts. The State now provides — 
HOSPITALS, HOUSING, the NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE, SOCIAL INSURANCE, 
CHILD WELFARE services, and many other services to secure better conditions _ 
of living for all. 


ARMED FORCES. All countries and their governments have been at some — 
time involved in war; so this volume also describes the ARMIES, NAVIES, 
and air FORCES which nations have built up to protect themselves, and the ` 
WEAPONS, ARMOUR, and FORTIFICATIONS which fighting men have devised, 


both for attack and defence. It also describes some of the great wars and 
battles of history. 


The words in capitals are the titles of some of the general articles 


A 


ACT OF PARLIAMENT. This is any law 
made by PARLIAMENT (q.v.). Once made it can 
be altered or abolished only by Parliament 
itself. When a proposal for.a new law is pre- 
sented to Parliament for discussion, it is called 
a Bill, of which there are four kinds. Public bills 
are those which alter the general law applying 
to all persons and places—for example, the 
Reform Act of 1832 and the Criminal Justice 
Act, 1948. Money bills are also public in the 
sense that they have general application: for 
example, the annual Finance and Appropria- 
tion Acts which authorize the Crown to collect 
taxes and spend money. Private bills are those 
that alter the law relating to some particular 
place or confer rights on some particular person 
or authority, such as a bill to enable a town 
council to build a new road or reservoir. 
‘Hybrid’ bills, as their name suggests, resemble 
public bills in that they assert some general 
principle, but as they are concerned with private 
rights they are treated like private bills. 

Public and private bills can be introduced in 
either the House of Commons or the House of 


Lords; but money bills are, by custom, intro- 
duced in the House of Commons only. Any 
Member of Parliament can present a public bill, 
but in practice most bills are government 
measures introduced by members of the Cabinet. 
Certain Fridays in each session of Parliament 
are set aside for bills brought forward by 
‘private members’, that is, M.P.s who do not 
hold positions in the Government. As there are 
more private bills than can be dealt with at the 
Friday sittings, the Speaker (q.v.) holds a ballot 
among the private members to decide who may 
present their bills. When private and ‘hybrid’ 
bills are to be presented to Parliament, notice 
must first be given by advertisement in news- 
papers so that anyone may raise objections if he 
wishes. Money bills can be introduced only by a 
member of the Government, usually the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

A public bill is passed through the Commons 
in the following way. The member who is to 
present the bill rises in his place and addresses 
the Speaker saying: ‘A bill, Sir? A piece of 
paper bearing the name of the bill is then put on 
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G) In making or securing provision for the trainin 
education of persons employed by the Corporation or any 
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(b) to secure the Pecos of restriction of ane of 
the activities of a publicly-owned company, or 
saperal othe whole or any part of arenes cr aa 
such company, or the winding up of any 
company; 
į and the Corporation shall give effect to any such direction: 
Provided that— ` 
Ñ the Minister shall not give any direction under this 
S Subsection unless he is satisfied that it can pe given 
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The original text is printed on the right, and the amendments added on the left. 
to the Lords, back to the Commons, and then again 


the table, and the bill is said to have been ‘read 
for the first time’—a mere formality serving to 
give notice that a new measure is being brought 
forward. The full text of the bill is then printed, 
and copies are circulated to all members. Then 
the bill receives its ‘second reading’, which con- 
sists of a debate during which the principles in- 
volved are discussed at length, but not the 
specific details. The members of the House then 
vote, and if a majority passes the bill, it is sent 
to one of the Standing Committees (see PARLIA- 
MENTARY Committers). When the bill is ‘in 
committee’ it is considered in detail, line by line 
and word for word, and amendments are made 
—again by majority voting. At the next stage, 
the ‘report stage’, the changes made in com- 
mittee are reported back to the House. The 
House may approve, or it may send the bill back 


This copy was sent from the Commons 
to the Lords 

to the committee for further discussion. When 
the House has finally passed the amended bill, 
it proceeds to the ‘third reading’. At this stage 
the principle is again discussed, but the only 
amendments allowed are changes in wording 
designed to make the bill clearer but not to alter 
its sense or effect, 

To save time there are three ways of limiting 
discussions. When a debate has continued for 
Some time, a member may move ‘that the 
question be now put’. If this motion is carried, 
the ‘closure’ rule ending the debate is applied, 
even if other members still wish to speak. If, 
however, as many as 100 members wish to con- 
tinue the debate, the Speaker (or, in commitice, 
the Chairman) may, if he thinks right, order the 
debate to continue. The Americans have no 
such rule, and a debate in Congress may be 


dragged on indefinitely by pointless talking 
called ‘filibustering’. The ‘Kangaroo’ is the 
name given to a rule under which the Speaker 
may, at the report stage, select typical ones out 
of the many amendments that have been set 
down for discussion, and ignore the others. 
Sometimes fixed periods of time are assigned to 
each stage of the bill, and at the end of cach 
period the ‘guillotine’ is applicd—in other 
words, the debate automatically finishes, no 
matter how many members still wish to speak. 

A bill passed by the Commons is then taken 
to the House of Lords, so that they may discuss 
and vote on it. If they alter it, it goes back to the 
Commons, who may or may not accept the 
Lords’ changes. If the two Houses cannot reach 
an agreement, the Parliament Acts are invoked 
(see House or Lorps). 

The bill when passed by Commons and Lords, 
goes to the Sovereign who assents—usually 
through a Commission (q.v.), specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose, though occasionally he 
assents in person. The Sovereign’s assent is ex- 
pressed by the old Norman-French words Le 
roy (la reine) le veult; if he refuses, the polite 
evasion Le roy s’avisera (the King will consider it) 
is used. But though the Sovereign still has the 
right to refuse assent and so to stop a law being 
made, this right has not been used since 1708 
and could hardly be revived today, On receiv- 
ing the royal assent the bill becomes law, and is 
called a Statute or Act of Parliament. 

It is sometimes said that parliamentary pro- 
cedure is very slow and that Parliament is, to 
quote Thomas Carlyle, a ‘talking shop’ which 
never gets anything done. In normal times the 
procedure of passing a bill through Parliament 
takes several months, but in time of crisis all the 
stages can be got through in a day, which is 
quite as fast as any dictator ever works. The 
advantage of the rather slow British system is 
that it gives time for all interests involved to be 
consulted, and prevents hasty, ill-considered 
action. 

The written word of an Act of Parliament or 
Statute must be accepted by all courts and other 
authorities, and cannot be overridden. There 
is no court in Britain like the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that can declare an Act to 
be contrary to the constitution and therefore 
void. ‘We do not sit here as a court of appeal 
from Parliament’, said the judges in a famous 
case. But the judges do have an important 


ADMIRALTY 
function in interpreting the Act, by deciding 
what its words mean if any doubt is raised. 


See abo Paxtiament; Hous or Commons; Law, 
Exora. 


ACT OF SETTLEMENT, se Crown, 
Britia; Bint or Riauts. 


ADMIRALTY. This is the office in Whitchall 
from which the Royat Navy (q.v.) is adminis- 
tered. At its head is the Board of Admiralty 
composed of the Lords Commissioners, some of 
whom are professional naval officers and some 
civil servants. The Board acts on the advice of 
the appropriate Admiralty department, in which 
naval officers and civil servants work together. 
The Lords Commissioners send their orders 
direct to the commanders-in-chief of the various 
fleets. 

In Henry VIII's reign a committee, which 
became known as the Navy Board, was formed 
to look after the needs of the navy, run the 
Royal Dockyards, and advise the Lord Admiral 
(later known as the Lord High Admiral), who 
commanded the fleet. In the reign of Charles 
II, Samuel Pepys (q.v. Vol. V), who was a 
member of the Navy Board when James, Duke 
of York, was Lord High Admiral, did much to 
improve the organization of the navy. When 
James was forced to resign, commissioners 
carried out the Lord High Admiral’s duties, and 
Pepys was made Secretary of the Board of 
Admiralty thus formed. The Duke of Clarence 
(later William IV) was the last Lord High 
Admiral to hold office; after 1827, his duties and 
those of the Navy Board became merged into 
the present Board of Admiralty. 

The appointment of the head of the Board of 
Admiralty, the First Lord of the Admiralty, has 
been a political one since Queen Anne’s reign. 
He is a member of the Cabinet and is respon- 
sible to the House of Commons for all matters 
concerning the navy. There are eight other 
members of the Board, three of them civilians 
and members of the Government—the Civil 
Lord, and the Parliamentary and Financial 
Secretaries. The five Sea Lords are naval 
officers of the rank of Rear-Admiral or above. 
The First Sea Lord is the professional head of 
the Royal Navy and the Government’s principal 
naval adviser. The Second Sea Lord has charge 
of naval personnel, being responsible for man- 
ning the fleet, recruitment, and promotions. The 
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Third Sea Lord is responsible for building the 
ships. The Fourth Sea Lord looks after supplies 
and all land transport. The Fifth Sea Lord, a 
modern addition to the Board, has charge of 
supplies for Navar Aviation (q.v.). All the 
members of the Board are responsible to the 
First Lord, and the full Board advises him as a 
general council. 

Just before the First World War the Ad- 
miralty was enlarged by the establishment of a 
naval Srarr (q.v.) for planning strategy. The 
First Sea Lord is Chief of Naval Staff, and is 
assisted by a vice-chief, assistant chiefs, and 
various divisions of naval officers dealing with 
intelligence, plans, operations, and so on. In the 
Second World War a large annexe, with thick 
concrete walls and roof, was built beside the 
Admiralty, partly underground, so that the 
headquarters of the Royal Navy could not be 
knocked out by air attack. 

The Admiralty Board Room has a fireplace 
splendidly carved with figures of nautical in- 
struments and naval trophies, and over it is a 
movable wind-gauge connected with a weather- 
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MEXICAN PEASANTS LEARNING TO READ 
The Mexican Government has opened sch 


whom are illiterate and very poor 


ools for the Indian peasants, most of 


vane on the roof of the building; in days 
by this enabled their Lordships in Lond 
judge whether a fleet of sailing ships could 
to sea from the home ports. 

See also Roya Navy; Ministers or THE CROWN 


ADULT EDUCATION. Compulsory full- 
school education, according to the Educ 
Act of 1944, lasts at present until 15. M 
pupils remain at school until they are 18, 
then continue full-time education at a Uni 
sity, University College, or TECHNICAL ( 
LEGE (qq.v.). There are now so many grants 
and scholarships to these institutions that alr 
any really able student is able to continue 
education up to the university stage, whatever 
his financial background. Special colleges | 
been founded for this purpose, such as Ru 
College in Oxford, Fircroft in Birmingham, 
Hillcroft in Surrey, Coleg Harlech in Wales, 
Newbattle in Scotland, and the Co-opera 
College in Leicestershire. 

But apart from these full-time instituti 
there are now many institutions, especially 
big towns, which make it 
possible for men and won 
to continue their education 
on a part-time basis after 
they have left school. There 
are regular courses of vai 
ing lengths, some cultu: 
others vocational, given 
Technical Colleges, Evening 
Institutes, Polytechnics, an: 
other institutions. 

In the old days, before : 
free school education was 
available to all, ambitious 
people, almost entirely men, 
who wished to get some 
‘book-learning’, or to ac- 
quire more technical know- 
ledge about their job, would 
attend ‘night school’, Adam 
Bede in George Eliot’s novel 
of that name used to attend 
night school to learn mathe- 
matics, and at the same 
school Bill Downes the stone- 
Sawyer and other craftsmen 
struggled with the elemen- 
tary stages of learning to 
read. This school was run 
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by the village schoolmaster, who was paid 6d. a 
week by each of his pupils. 

Between 1820 and 1850, the first Mechanics’ 
Institutes were founded in various parts of the 
country, with funds subscribed by working-men 
and their sympathizers. Their aim was to pro- 
vide working-men with education of a kind 
suited to the scientific age into which Britain was 
passing. At first they met with considerable 
success, and by 1850 there were over 60,000 
students. In course of time, however, the 
Mechanics’ Institutes declined, partly because 
they were being replaced by other institutions, 
such as Technical Colleges controlled by the 
Local Education Authorities. 

In 1871 CamBripcE University (q.v.) began 
to arrange lectures on subjects of interest to the 
general intelligent public in different parts of 
England. This was the beginning of the Univer- 
sity Extension Movement, which had consider- 
able influence on the growth of higher education 
in the late Victorian age. Other universities 
followed Cambridge’s example, and within a 
short period of time thousands of people bene- 
fited from the opportunities this gave them to 
hear lectures by distinguished scholars in their 


own home towns. University Extension lectures 
still have an important place in adult education. 

In 1903 a new and very important influence 
came into existence with the foundation of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, founded by 
Dr. Albert Mansbridge. One of its main aims 
was to provide working-men and women with 
evening classes and other educational facilities, 
in association with the universities, thus ful- 
filling the ideal of a combination between 
‘labour and learning’. Local joint committees 
were formed, composed of representatives of the 
W.E.A., the university, and the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, and, as the result of these, 
courses of university Tutorial Classes lasting 
3 years were organized. Since 1918 courses of 
1 year and others of only ten or twelve meet- 
ings have been added. These classes, provided 
by the universities and the W.E.A. with the aid 
of State or local grants, give what is called a 
‘liberal’ adult education, because subjects are 
studied for the social value, pleasure, and inter- 
est which they give, rather than as direct 
qualifications for trades or professions. 

In the meantime the old ‘night schools’ of 
the 19th century have developed into Evening 
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Institutes providing an elaborate programme of 
evening classes on a wide range of subjects— 
commercial and industrial subjects, various 
crafts including cooking, dressmaking, and 
houschold management, physical training, and 
many others. Students often pass from these 
institutes to Commercial and Technical Col- 
leges to take fuller courses at a more advanced 
level. Recreational Institutes have also been 
started, and these not only try to teach skill in 
various crafts, but also aim at making men and 
women better citizens by giving them oppor- 
tunities of organization and control (see Com- 
MUNITY CENTRES). Canteens are run, competi- 
tions, discussions, sports, dances, and expeditions 
are organized, and music, drama, and physical 
training play an important part. Instructors are 
often shared with youth centres (see CLUBS, 
Boys’ ann Grrts’, Vol. IX). 

Before the 1944 Education Act, Local Educa- 
tion Authorities were allowed, but not obliged, 
to give financial assistance for adult education 
classes; but this Act made it the duty of the Local 
Authorities, in co-operation with the univer- 
sities and organizations such as the W.E.A., to 
provide enough classes for adults in their areas. 
At present about 100,000 people each year 
attend classes of this type in England and Wales. 
The London County Council, through its 
Literary and Men’s and Women’s Institutes, 
makes an important contribution to adult 
education. 

Each of the armed forces of the Crown, the 
navy, the army, and the air force, maintains its 
own technical schools, in which men, women, 
and young people are trained not only to operate 
many complicated mechanical and electrical 
machines but to adjust or repair them when they 
become worn or damaged. Many men and 
women in these technical schools are learnin 
skilled trades of use in civilian life: those of 
electricians, sanitary engineers, postal workers, 
cooks, butchers, plumbers, cinematograph pro- 
jectionists, and others. The training establish- 
ments of the forces are spacious, well equipped, 
and always up to date, and are staffed by skilled 
technicians. 

The forces also give good opportunities for 
general education of a non-technical kind. On 
all but the smallest units are to be found fiction 
and reference libraries. Where numbers war- 
rant it, classes may be arranged on the unit to 
study almost any subject—a foreign language, 


commercial subjects, art, music, literature, and 
soon, Where numbers do not justify the forming 
of a class on the unit, the Education Officer can 
often arrange for applicants to attend classes 
elsewhere or to take a correspondence course. 
The Government has made several hundred 
correspondence courses and postal study courses 
available to the armed forces through the War 
Office. Men and women who have studied for 
recognized examinations are given special !:ave 
in which to take them, the fees being paid by the 
unit. In the case of overseas students arrar«e- 
ments are made for the examination to be taken 
at the overseas station. Discussion groups on 
citizenship, current affairs, and similar subjects 
have become part of compulsory education in 
the forces. 


See also EDUCATION, History oF; UNIVERSITIES, History 
or; TECHNICAL COLLEGES; POLYTECHNICS, 
See also Vol. IX: Women’s INSTITUTES, 
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AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. This is a warship 
which is also a floating airfield, complete wiih 
hangars and repair shops. The largest aircrait- 
carriers, those which operate with the fleet and 
carry some fifty or sixty aircraft, are known as 
fleet carriers; the smaller ones, used mainly for 
convoy work, are called escort carriers. The 
aircraft take off and land on the flat upper deck, 
known as the flight-deck, which, in the case of a 
large fleet carrier such as Illustrious, is about 
700 feet long by go feet wide. The funnel and 
navigating bridge are built as a narrow ‘island’ 
Superstructure perched on the extreme star- 
board side of the flight-deck, which gives the 
ship a peculiar lop-sided appearance. Most 
carriers can steam at 30 knots or more, and this 
high speed, which is necessary for flying opera- 
tions, also enables them to catch up with other 
ships if their flying operations have caused them 
to drop astern. 

Naval aircraft and SEAPLANES (q.v. Vol. IV) 
were used for reconnaissance in the First World 
War; a vessel named the Ark Royal served in the 
Dardanelles campaign as a seaplane-carrier, her 
six aircraft searching for submarines and mine- 
fields, and spotting Turkish gun-emplacements 
ashore. In 1916, at the battle of JUTLAND (q.v.), 
a seaplane from the Engadine, a carrier hastily 
converted from a cross-Channel passenger ship, 
sighted the enemy, but none of the seaplane’s 


signals reached the British „ 
fleet. In 1917 the Furious 
was the first ship to be com- 
pleted with a flight-deck on 
vhich returning aircraft 
ould land. 

At the beginning of the 
Second World War the 
Japanese navy possessed the 
argest fleet of carriers; but 
\merica’s tremendous out- 
put of armaments after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour in 1941 soon en- 
abled her to match the 
Japanese in carrier strength. 
The great battles of the Coral 
Sea and of Mipway (q.v.) 
proved the tremendous im- 
portance of aircraft-carriers 
in modern naval warfare, 
and these warships are now 
recognized as capital ships. 

Provided the weather is 
suitable for flying, an air- 
craft-carrier now Carries out, 
in her own new way, most of 
the tasks formerly performed by other warships. 
Her bombing and torpedo planes combine the 
offensive functions of the BATTLESHIP and the 
DESTROYER; her reconnaissance and fighter 


planes have taken over the old scouting role of 


the Cruiser (qq.v.), and now provide the ‘eyes 
of the fleet’, watching alike for enemy surface 
ships, submarines, and aircraft. Because of their 
importance in the fleet, carriers are liable to 
heavy attack from the air. They therefore need 
powerful anti-aircraft guns and a strong escort 
of other ships to protect them. British designers 
have generally fitted them with strong armoured 
decks. They do not carry heavy offensive guns, 
for their offensive work is carried out by their 
aircraft. Their other equipment includes 
numerous radar sets and other radio devices 
(see Navication, Marine, section 3, Vol. IV) 
to warn them of attack and to enable them to 
keep in touch with their aircraft during opera- 
tions. 

The Ark Royat (q.v. Vol. IV), a famous 
carrier which operated in the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean in the Second World War and was 
sunk in November 1941, displaced 22,000 tons, 
and her operational ship’s company numbered 
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more than 1,500 men. She carried sixty aircraft 
which were raised to the flight-deck in lifts from 
three hangars. Modern fleet carriers such as 
H.M.S. Indomitable and yet another Ark Royal are 
even a little larger and cost about £ 12 million to 
build. Among the smaller escort carriers used in 
the Second World War were the MAC ships, 
converted merchant ships which carried, in 
addition to 80% to 90% of their usual cargo, 
three or four aircraft with Royal Navy teams to 
fly them and to man the radar equipment and 
light guns. 

Landing on the flight-deck of a carrier is 
usually less hazardous than flying off (see AIR- 
CRAFT TAKE-OFF, Vol. IV), for in calm weather, 
unless the carrier finds at least a trace of wind to 
steam into, the aircraft cannot gather enough 
speed in so short a length of flight-deck, even 
when added to the carrier’s speed of 30 knots, to 
create the head-wind needed to lift the plane. 
To overcome this disadvantage catapults are 
now fitted, and jet-propelled aircraft have 
always to be catapulted. When landing, the 
pilot is guided on to the deck by the Deck 
Control Officer who signals with “bats’—white 
disks held in either hand. Before he touches 
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down, the pilot drops a hook which engages with 
an ‘arrester’ wire stretched across the ship about 
a foot above the deck. 


See also Sea WARFARE, MODERN; Minway, BATTLE oF; 
NAVAL AVIATION. 


AIR DEFENCE. The defence ofa country such 
as Britain from enemy air attack needs both a 
highly efficient radar watch to give early warn- 
ing of the approach of enemy aircraft, and a 
defensive force of fighter aircraft and anti- 
aircraft guns to protect important industrial 
areas, dockyard towns, railway marshalling 
yards, and so on. It also needs the various pre- 
cautions taken to safeguard civilians and to 
reduce damage to factories, especially by fire. 
These include the camouflage of important 
factories and other buildings so that the enemy 
cannot recognize them from the air; the dupli- 
cation of factories, so that if one is destroyed 
another can continue to produce the same goods 
without interruption; and the dispersal of 
important industries to safe areas in the country. 
The main responsibility for the protection of 
civilians belongs to the Crvit DEFENCE services 
(q.v.). 

The active defences of Britain are co-ordinated 
and controlled by the Commander-in-Chief of 
Fighter Command. Under his operational 
control the country is divided into a number of 
areas, each with a control centre, where R.A.F. 
and Royal Artillery officers co-ordinate the 
action to be taken by the fighters and guns. 
Each area is allocated so many squadrons of 
fighters and so many batteries of anti-aircraft 
guns, according to its importance. Some areas 
are especially liable to attack, probably because 
they contain large factories or dockyards and 
warehouses where imported goods are un- 
loaded. Again, some areas are vulnerable 
because they are within easy reach of enemy air 
bases, whereas others may be safely outside the 
range of enemy aircraft. 

A coastal network of radar stations warns the 
defences of the approach of enemy aircraft, 
which they may detect from a great distance, 
Details of the size of the enemy formations and 
their position, speed, and course are forwarded 
to the control centre in the area towards which 
the aircraft are heading. Civilians in each town 
or district are warned by a siren that hostile 
aircraft are approaching. As the raiders fly 
inland, further details of their number and 
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course are received at the control centres from 
observation posts manned by members of t!:e 
Roya Opserver Corps (q.v.). 

When the first reports from the radar stations 
are received, fighters are usually ordered vp 
immediately to engage the enemy and drive 
them off. Because of their high speed, fighters 
are not best used for the close defence of a sma! 
area and are normally used over the more 
distant approaches to a target, particularly over 
the sea. Close defence is left to the anti-aircraft 
guns which are concentrated round the target. 
In this way, a defensive system is built up in 
depth, the enemy force being engaged first by 
fighters and then by guns—which, of course, 
can only be used when there are no friendly air- 
craft over the area. As the raiders come within 
range, the anti-aircraft guns, directed by RADAR 
(q.v. Vol. VIII), and assisted by electronic pre- 
dictory apparatus, open fire. At night, search- 
lights (some directed by radar) are used to find 
and illuminate the enemy; these often succeed 
in dazzling the pilots so that they cannot make 
an accurate attack. 

Smoke-screens are sometimes used at night to 
thicken the haze that hangs over an industrial 
area and to blot out certain areas of the target 
which cannot then be accurately bombed. By 


day, there is not usually sufficient time between 
the warning and the arrival of the bombers to 
build up a thick smoke-screen. Many devices 
ire used to divert the attackers from the real 
target and lead them to waste their bombs in 
open country. Partly concealed lights are made 
o represent a town, and dummy fires are started 
way from the target, soon after a raid begins, 
o as to draw the bombs of the succeeding waves 
f aircraft (see Arr Ram). In the Second World 
Var large towns were protected not only by 
ighters and guns, but also by large canvas 
valloons anchored to the ground by wire cables. 
\ series of balloons flying in lines or circles in 
this way formed a ‘barrage’ over which the 
enemy aircraft were forced to fly, thus being 
unable to make low-altitude attacks on towns. 
See also Am Raw; Civi Derence; Ar WARFARE, 
History OF. 


AIR FORCES, WORLD. In modern war no 
military force has much chance of success with- 
out control of the air. The AIRCRAFT-ŪARRIER 
(q.v.) has become perhaps the most important 
ship in the fleet, and air support is a necessity 
for any successful land engagement. The British 
Royat Arr Force (q.v.), first established as a 
separate service in 1918, is described in a 
separate article. Some details of the air forces 
of other great powers are given here. 

1. Unrrep STATES Air Force. The U.S.A.F. 
began as the Aeronautical Division of the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps in 1907, and did not become 
an independent force until September 1947. In 
the First World War the American air arm was 
weak compared with other air forces: in June 
1918 it had only 180 aircraft on all fronts. But 
between the two wars, as a branch of the U.S. 
Army, it began to expand; at the same time the 
U.S. Navy increased its air strength. 

In 1941 the U.S. Army Air Force came 
under the command of a distinguished officer, 
Major-General H. H. Arnold, who recruited as 
many as 33,000 cadets a year. At the peak ofits 
air offensive in 1943-4, the U.S.A.A.F. had 
nearly 2} million trained men and about 
80,000 aircraft on all fronts. The friendly 
rivalry with the U.S. naval air arm seemed often 
to contribute to its technical improvement. 
When the U.S.A.F. was created as an inde- 


pendent service in 1947, the U.S. naval air arm’ 


was not affected, and this rivalry continued. 
There have been many contests between the 
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two services in successive attacks with research 
aircraft on the world speed record. When it was 
given its independence, the U.S.A.F. had an 
establishment of between 10,000 and 12,000 
combat aircraft and about 360,000 officers and 
men. But later, when much of the responsibility 
for the air defence of Western Europe fell to 
the U.S.A.F., it was expanded, with bases in 
Britain, on the Continent, and in North Africa. 

2. GERMAN Arr Force (Luftwaffe). This was 
from the first closely linked with the land army 
as a tactical force, although the possibilities of 
strategical bombing were never neglected. In 
the First World War the Germans made fifty- 
one airship and fifty-two aeroplane raids on 
Britain, dropping 8,578 bombs. At the end of 
that war Germany was forbidden, by the peace 
treaty signed with her conquerors, to build up 
an air force; but this restriction was later defied. 

In the Second World War the Luftwaffe was 
used in an attempt to cripple Britain’s defences 
by mass raiding which gave rise to the bitter 
fighting of the Barre or Brirain (q.v.); it was 
also much used for attacking sea convoys. Under 
Field-Marshal Hermann Goering it became a 
formidable and efficient force with about 4,000 
first-line aircraft backed by powerful reserves. 
It was the first air force in the world to use 
rocket-driven fighters on active service. After 
the Second World War the Luftwaffe was once 
again disbanded, and Germany again forbidden 
to build military aircraft. 

3. Frencu Air Force. The French Armée 
de l’Air attained its greatest relative strength in 
the First World War; it had greater numbers of 
first-line operational aircraft than the air forces 
of any other country—3,860 against Britain’s 
2,630 and Italy’s 529. This was the time when 
France produced some of the greatest fighter 
pilots in the history of air warfare, including 
the almost legendary Georges Guynemer. The 
French aircraft industry was the largest in the 
world at that time, producing nearly 68,000 air- 
frames and over 85,000 engines against Britain’s 
55,000 air-frames and 41,000 engines. Between 
the wars, however, the French air force declined 
in strength and, although it fought heroically at 
the beginning of the Second World War, it was 
unable to do much to influence the course of 
events before the fall of France. Many French 
pilots escaped to England, and French squadrons 
were formed within the organization of the 
Royal Air Force. After the Second World War 
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the French Armée de [Air was re-created, using 
at first many aircraft of British design. 

4. Russtan Arr Force. The air force of the 
U.S.S.R., or the Red Air Fleet, like the German 
air force, has always been closely linked with the 
land army as a tactical force. It has concen- 
trated on close support work, rather than on 
strategical bombing, After the Second World 
War the Red Air Fleet was expanded, though 
the Russian government have given no figures of 
strength. Technical advances in equipment 
were also claimed, claims which were to some 
extent substantiated by events in Korea in 
1950-2, where jet-engined aircraft of Soviet 
design appeared. 


See also Arr WARFARE, History 
Navies, Wortp; Arms, WORLD. 


or; ROYAL Air Force; 
AIR FORCE TRAINING. In the Roya. AIR 
Force (q.v.) men can be trained for flying 
duties or for any of the twenty-two ‘trade’ 
groups of which the ground staff is made up. 
Each trade group needs a training syllabus of its 
own, including such subjects~as photography, 
metal-working, radar, and electrical engineering, 

For the ground staff, initial training consists 
of squad drill and barrack discipline. Then, 
under qualified instructors, the men begin to 


work through the three progressive grades 
their training: basic training as a ‘trade ass‘s- 
tant’, followed by training for ‘skilled’, and later 
for ‘advanced’ trades. A man already trainec 
civil life may enter straight away as a ‘skilled’ or 
‘advanced’ tradesman, and a partly trained man 
can continue his training in the appropriate 
trade group. The best men who show the right 
qualities of leadership can reach commissioned 
rank, or pass from ground to air-crew duties. 

Air-crews, after undergoing a period of 12 
weeks’ disciplinary training, are commissioned 
on trial or probation. Flying training begins 
with elementary instruction at one of the Basic 
Flying Training Schools. Here the pupil learns 
the controls of the aircraft on the ground, and 
then with an instructor he goes up in a Chip- 
munk or Provost type of trainer aircraft, in 
which the controls are duplicated so that the 
instructor can control the pupil’s movements. 
The pupil learns to handle the aircraft in level 
flight and then to do gentle turns. The more 
critical part is the take-off and landing. Pupils 
have made their first solo flight after only 
2 hours’ flying, others after as many as 50 hours, 
the average being 8 to 10 hours. Later the pupil 
iearns simple AEROBATICS (q.v. Vol. IV) and 
how to extricate an aircraft from a spin. 


il 
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AIR FORCE TRAINING 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH II (WHEN PRINCESS ELIZABETH) TAKING THE SALUTE AT THE PASSING-OUT PARADE OF CADETS AT THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE COLLEGE, CRANWELL, IN 1951 


Instrument or ‘blind’ flying is now part of the 
basic training of all service pilots. The effect of 
night or bad visibility (such as fog) can be pro- 
luced by fitting the trainer aircraft with 
oloured panels over the windows and giving 
the pilot appropriately coloured goggle lenses. 
Che pilot then learns to fly on a correct course, 
to make turns, and even to pull his aircraft out 
of a spin, by watching only his instruments. 
Even the most highly skilled pilot has to depend 
on instruments when visibility is reduced, since 
sense of direction and power of judging the air- 
craft’s behaviour is quite lost in cloud or fog. 
A pilot must, therefore, acquire complete con- 
fidence in his instrument panel (see FLYING 
Instruments, Vol. IV). 

When the pupil has completed 60 hours’ solo 
flying, he goes on to do 100 hours in an aircraft 
such as a twin-engined Oxford at a Flying 
Training School, where he also learns to make a 
parachute descent. When he has grown accus- 
tomed to more advanced types of aircraft, he 
flies machines used by operational squadrons. 
Then he does 6 months’ training at an Advanced 
Flying School, where he learns to fly jet-engined 
aircraft. From there he goes to an ‘operational 
conversion’ unit, where he completes his training 


as a fully competent operational pilot. Some of 
this training is often done in Canada, where the 
climate is more suitable than in Britain. 

There is a special training for the various 
members of the air-crew. A navigator still learns 
to plot the position and course of an aircraft by 
calculating, for example, the altitude of heavenly 
bodies, even though the development of radio 
aids makes this now less necessary. Fighter 
pilots, bomb-aimers, and air-gunners are taught 
gunnery, and learn to fire against ground, 
towed, or gliding targets. Sometimes a cine- 
camera, with its lens pointed in the same direc- 
tion as the gun, is set in motion when the gun- 
trigger is pressed, and the photographs of objects 
in the line of sight show whether shooting has 
been accurate. On the ground an air-gunner is 
taught to swing his guns and direct his fire 
against images representing targets which are 
made to move across a screen. Bomb-aimers 
are trained on the ground to aim their bombs 
accurately by a special apparatus which pro- 
duces the effect of a moving aircraft, Radar 
operators learn to work in an enclosed cabin 
and to use their instruments for picking up 
target aircraft and enabling the pilot to find 
them. 


AIR FORCE TRAINING 

The chief training centre for regular officers 
is the R.A.F, College at Cranwell, Lincolnshire, 
established in 1920. The R.A.F. Central Flying 
School is at Little Rissington, Gloucestershire, 
and officers in the technical groups are trained 
at the R.A.F. Technical College at Henlow for 
periods varying from 4 to 6 months, Education 
officers attend the School of Education at Wells- 
bourne Mountford, in Warwickshire, for 12 
months, 

See abo Royat Am Force. 

See abo Vol. IV: Feya; Fuywo beranaxn. 


AIR MINISTRY. This is the government 
department, with headquarters in Whitehall, 
which controls the Rovat Arr Force (q.v.). All 
important decisions affecting the service are 
made by the Air Council, of which the Secretary 
of State for Air is President and the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State for Air is 
Vice-President. These are political appoint- 
ments, made from whichever party is in office. 
Other members of the Air Council are the Chief 
and the Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, the Air 
Member for Personnel, the Air Member for 
Supply and Organization, the Air Member for 
Technical Services, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary, and the Ministry of Supply's Con- 
troller of Supplies (Air). 


Charles E. Brown 
A REAR GUNNER IN A ROMBER 


Except for the representative the 
Ministry of Supply, each member h: own 
department and particular duties a Air 
Ministry, The Air Staff department ains 
the fighting efficiency of the R.A.F. Air 


Member for Personnel is concerned re- 


cruiting the right numbers and types of and 
women and in looking after them prope The 
Air Member for Supply and Organizati lers 


and distributes equipment of all kinds, ll as 
food, to the R.A.F. stations, and mair 
station buildings. The Air Member { 
nical Services is concerned with technic 
ing and manages the engineering, armament, 
and signals services. The Under-Secreta 
after the accounts and is responsible for 
servants employed by the Air Ministry. 
The Air Ministry also controls the M 
logical Office, which supplies meteor: cal 
information and weather forecasts to as 
well as to service aerodromes, and to a: one 
who needs the information. Records are om- 
piled from reports provided by observ n 
stations throughout the country and ov AS, 
and from specially equipped aircraft v» ich 
make observation patrols over certain sea iS. 
See also Roya Ar Force; Ministers or tHe ( N 


AIR RAID. An air attack may involve j= 
thing from one aircraft to a thousand or n ; 
and a large raid is almost the equivalent o! a 
land battle in importance. In the Second World 
War an air raid by the Royal Air Force » 
started by a directive from the War Cabir 
informing the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Bomber Command, that certain targets, such as 
oil refineries, railway marshalling yards, or 
naval bases were to be attacked. 

The first step in Preparing for a big raid was 
to call upon the Intelligence section of Bomber 


of-war, a minute inspection of enemy news- 
The work of 
collecting information had been so thorough 
that details about any target in the whole ot 
made available 


first of the big 


bombers left. The final selection of the target 


ts and maps 
zed the iniorma- 
at was needed. One 
showed the aircralt in 
ther the crews 
he maps, often 


» turntables, 


est nlormation 


t the ex 


ny's defences; 


hen the target was diffi- 


tify, models were 
which could be 


ie the air-crews 
While these preparations 
re being made, routine 
pection of the bomber 
raft to be used, their 
gines, and armament, was carried on so that 
1¢ largest number of serviceable machines 

ild be available if needed. Only the 

tual bombing-up, that is, the loading of the 

mbs into the aircraft, was delayed, because 
1 bomb-load varies with the range or distance 
ver which aircraft have to operate, and the 
type of bomb varies with the type of target. 
Precautions against enemy attack are particu- 
larly important during bombing-up and fuel- 
ling, because at such moments the aircraft are 
especially vulnerable to low-flying attack. The 
1ircraft, therefore, were dispersed on the main 
airfields and even on satellite or auxiliary air- 
fields connected by taxi-paths with the main 
ones. Dispersal bays—that is, three-sided 
earthworks built up higher than the aircraft 
were also used to give extra protection against 
high-explosive bombs. 

The briefing of the air-crews had to be done 
very carefully, for it was early recognized that 
good camouflage and dummy targets could mis- 
lead the best navigator when flying through 


anti-aircraft fire, with the continuous risk of 


attack by night fighters. The Germans used 
dummy targets in the most ingenious ways. 
Whole towns were represented by partly con- 
cealed lights in the open country; small lakes 
were covered up; and dummy acrodromes were 


55 AIR RAID 


Charla E. Drowa 


LOADING BOMBS INTO A HEAVY BOMBER 


The bombs are carried in the bomb bay and in the wings; the total load is 8 tons 


built with dummy aircraft arranged in the dis- 
persal bays. At the briefing, therefore, the In- 
telligence section warned the air-crews where 
dummy targets were likely to be found, showing 
the latest photographs of them. 

The route was chosen to avoid as much anti- 
aircraft fire as possible. The use of radar and 
radio for navigation (see NAVIGATION, AIR, 
Vol. IV) gave rise to ingenious inventions for 
interfering with signals. Precautions against 
these had to be taken. Special maps were pro- 
vided and watches synchronized ; in big bombing 
raids accurate time-keeping is very important. 

At first it was the custom for a big attack to be 
led by specially skilled pilots and navigators, 
and for the remainder of the bombing force to 
bomb the fires which they had started. But the 
enemy countered this by preparing heaps of 
inflammable material in the open country, but 
near enough to the target to draw the bombs of 
the aircraft. As the most careful briefing was 
not proof against this device, it was decided to 
form a ‘Pathfinder’ force of expert pilots and 
navigators, flying faster and more mancecuvrable 
machines equipped with the latest navigational 
aids, who could drop coloured flares over the 
target area, so that the main force could bomb 
the flares. A further development of this method 
was to use a leader who kept in touch all the 
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time by radio-telephone with the aircraft in the 
main force. He circled near the target, directing 
the fresh arrivals of bombers and co-ordinating 
and sustaining the attack. 

When attacked at night a bomber relies 
mainly on its gunners for protection. Heavily 
laden with bombs, it can never hope to out- 
manœuvre the fighters, although the captain 
will take such evasive action as he can. When 
the target area was reached, the ‘bombing run’ 
had to be made by each aircraft, entailing a 
period of straight flying. Often the air-crews 
had to take big risks as the aircraft lined up on 
its target. It was partly because of the great 
difficulty of working elaborate instruments 
when under heavy attack from anti-aircraft guns 
and night fighters that comparatively simple, 
‘tactical? bomb-sights were favoured, even 
though more elaborate and accurate instru- 
ments were in existence. The Pathfinder force 
used more complicated instruments and even- 
tually new methods of radio bombing which 
proved to be the most accurate of all. If the 
Pathfinders’ bombing was accurate, the main 
force of bombers could use the simpler tactical 
bomb-sights when aiming on the Pathfinder 
flares. 

Losses in some night raids were heavy, and 
there were many feats of great gallantry and 
daring by crews struggling to bring badly 
crippled machines safely home. Some airfields 
had special navigation equipment to help 
crippled machines to find their way down, 
though the use of full lighting on an airfield 
involved the risk of inviting enemy attack, 

During a day raid, escorts of FIGHTER AIR- 
CRAFT (q.v.) were needed to protect heavy 
bombers flying to distant targets. Fast light 
bombers could often go unprotected by fighters. 
The chief problem with an escorted raid was to 
co-ordinate the speed and duration of the 
fighters and bombers. The fighters could fly as 
far as the bombers only if they flew at a much 
greater speed. It followed that if the bombers 
were to be provided with continuous escort, 
fighters had to go out in successive waves and 
rendezvous with the bombers as they passed pre- 
determined points. When formations of enemy 
interceptor fighters tried to break up the bomber 
formations, the escorting fighters, usually sta- 
tioned well above the bombers, would dive to 
engage them. At the same time the bomber 
gunners would direct concentrated fire on the 


interceptor fighters. The bomber formation 
was so arranged that several bombers could 
concentrate their fire in any direction ndeed, 
during the early part of the war, befo: fighter 
escort was provided, bombers relied entirely 
upon this cross-fire to protect themselve:., 

In all raiding the bombers try to mke the 
fullest use of cloud cover, mist, and fog. Thus 
heavy strategic bombing is linked with bad- 
weather flying, and the result is that bombers 
tend to carry more and more instrumenis and 
to depend more and more upon radio and radar 


aids. 


See also BOMBER AIRCRAFT; FIGHTER AIRCR: 
WARFARE, History or; Arr DEFENCE 3 Civi, Dex 


AIR WARFARE, HISTORY OF. Ai: 


yera- 
tions have two main purposes: to observe the 
enemy, and to strike at the enemy from over- 
head. Aircraft are also used for carrying troops 


and supplies, and even for such purposes as 
dropping propaganda leaflets. 

Towards the end of the rgth century BALLOONS 
(qv. Vol. IV) were used a little for military 
purposes—for artillery observation, for example, 
in the South African War, Before the First World 
War experiments were conducted with Arr- 
suips (q.v. Vol. IV); the Germans made use of 
large rigid airships, called Zeppelins, during the 
war, and both sides employed captive balloons 
for artillery observation, (After the Second 
World War the U.S. Navy still made use of 
small non-rigid types of airship.) But airships are 
slow and very vulnerable, and attention was 
soon turned to the development of fighting 
aeroplanes, including SEAPLANES (q.v. Vol. IV), 

During the early stages of the First World 
War aircraft were used mainly for observation 
work. Attacks were made on certain easy 
targets, such as airship hangars, but most air- 
men’s time was given to spotting for artillery, 
that 18, telling the gunners where their shells are 
falling, and to reconnaissance (looking for 
enemy troop concentrations, transport vehicles, 
gun emplacements, and ammunition dumps). 
Most of these reconnaissance aircraft carried 
guns to defend themselves, but air fighting 
occurred only when aircraft Carrying out these 
duties encountered each other, What were later 
called FIGHTER AIRCRAFT (4.v.) were then called 
scouts’, and the aerial battles which occurred 
during the later Stages of the war were the out- 
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ome of the attempts of each side to stop the 
other from observing. 

Che next development was the idea of strate- 

bombing, that is, striking at the enemy far 
hind the fighting lines to weaken his general 
var effort—for instance by continuous bombing 
f munition factories or ports in all parts of 
nemy territory. This gave rise to the question 
s to what were legitimate targets for bombing 
tack, It had long been recognized that no 
tack should ever be made against an ‘open’ 
wn, that is, an unfortified town with a civilian 
»opulation taking no part in the war. But in 
odern war civilians have come to play an 
creasing part in the total war effort, especially 
| vital industries, and the distinction between 
. military and a non-military target has tended 
> disappear: indeed, in the Second World. War 
lmost all large cities were looked upon as 
legitimate targets for bombing raids (see Crvit 
DEFENCE). 

At first these strategical bombing raids took 
place at night because at night there was not 
much risk of the bombers being intercepted by 
ighters or hit by anti-aircraft fire. Eventually, 
however, methods of Ark DEFENCE (q.v.) im- 
proved and fighters learnt how to attack by 
light as well as by day. Germany had been first 
io exploit the possibilities of strategical bombing, 
using her Zeppelins for the purpose. These were 
ced to attack at night, using the cover of 
loud and darkness, for by day their great size 

ade them very vulnerable. For a time they 
were able to drop bombs on large cities such as 
London without much interference; but in 
ourse of time methods of detection—search- 
lights, large listening instruments like gigantic 
telephone earpieces, and other devices—were 
developed, and their losses became so high that 
Zeppelins were eventually abandoned as raiders. 
The Germans instead developed their multi- 
engined BOMBER AIRCRAFT (q.v-). 

The attempts by both sides to extend their air 
reconnaissance and to increase their air bomb- 
ing soon began to lead to air battles on an 
increasingly large scale. Photographic recon- 
naissance had improved to such an extent that 
the military staffs of both sides were asking for 
larger areas to be photographed, in order to 
make maps of the battlefields for the land 
armies. Fighters, organized in offensive patrols, 
were sent out to clear the air for the free passage 
of photographic machines and of bombers; and 
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Imperial Wor Museum 
SQUADRON OF ‘BRISTOL’ FIGHTERS OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


this led by the end of the war to air battles in 
which as many as 100 aircraft might be engaged, 
and losses on both sides were often high. 

The use of aircraft for tactical bombing, that 
is, striking directly at the enemy in close support 
of the land forces, began to be introduced to- 
wards the end of the First World War. Fighters 
were adapted to carry small bombs as well as 
machine-guns to attack troop concentrations, 
fortified positions, tanks, and gun emplacements, 
There were even experiments in the dive- 
bombing technique which was used so much in 
the early stages of the Second World War. 

Fundamentally the pattern of air warfare did 
not change in the Second World War. The two 
principles of observation and attack remained 
the same, and the air battles were fought for the 
same purposes and in much the same manner, 
though at higher speeds and greater heights. 
Whereas speeds of 100 to 150 miles an hour and 
heights of 10,000 to 15,000 feet were usual in the 
First World War, speeds of 250 to 350 miles an 
hour and heights of 15,000 to 30,000 feet were 
usual in the Second. There were also great 
developments in other air activities, such as 
troop-carrying, especially of PararRoops (q.v.) 5 
propaganda-leaflet dropping; the transport of 
secret agents to and from enemy territory (see 
Spy) ; the air escort of shipping convoys; spotting 
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salvoes of rockets can be seen on 


and attacking submarines; and smashing with 
bombs the embankments of water reservoirs or 
canals to flood industrial areas, A special kind 
of raid, for example, in May 1943 was conducted 
against the Mohne and Eder dams in Germany, 
the object being to break the dams and release 
the water. A new form of very powerful bomb 
was designed successfully for this purpose. 
There was also a spectacular raid by Mosquito 
aircraft in February 1944 directed at a prison 
near Amiens, in which French prisoners who 
had fought the Germans were being kept before 
execution. The British bombers smashed the 
prison walls and made it possible for the 
prisoners to escape, 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 Germany 
was better equipped with bombers than the 
Allies, and the dive-bomber played an impor- 
tant part in the advance of the German armies 
across the Low Countries and France. Germany 
intended, before making her invasion of Britain, 
to disorganize and demoralize her enemy by 
tremendous day-and-night strategical bombing 


Imperial War 
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“BEAUFIGHTERS’ OF R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND ATTACKING AN ENEMY MINE-SWEEPER IN 1944 


Except for two in the top right-hand corner, all the aircraft are coming out of the attack. The tracks made by 
cither side of the ship. On the left is an enemy balloon 
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attacks. But the defeat of the German air force 
in the series of actions called the BATTLE oF 
BRITAIN (q.v.) showed that air defence (assisted 
by Rapar (q.v. Vol. VIII), an invention which 
the British had developed and the Germans had 
not) was now effective to meet such an attack. 
Early Allied attempts to bomb targets in 
Germany showed that if strategical bombing 
was to be effective, it had to be ona very big 
scale and had to be conducted both by night and 
day; for civilian populations showed themselves 
able to stand up to heavy assaults and yet main- 
tain essential services and keep up a high rate of 
arms production. Bomber Command of the 
Royal Air Force, therefore, built up the strength 
of its attacks until raids upon targets in Ger- 
many were being made by 1,000 aircraft or 
more, all working to a co-ordinated pattern and 
using high-explosive and incendiary bombs (see 
AIR Ram). By day the bombing forces had to 
go out with strong fighter escorts if they were to 
avoid crippling losses, The growth of the Allied 
air forces, with the United States providing 
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e forces of day bombers, made it possible to 
ease the attacks in spite of ingenious German 
e measures. These included the use of 
ket-propelled fighters with an exceptionally 
rate of climb (see Armcrarr ENGINES, 
n 6, Vol. IV). The value of strategical 
ing, however, is sometimes questioned for 
esults have to be weighed against the high 
sustained by the attackers, 
he ‘close-support’ contribution of aircraft 
nd fighting was fully developed during the 
nd World War, and an‘army without it is at 
“rious disadvantage. In the fighting in the 
stern Desert, near Egypt, and later in the 
ied advance across France, close-support 
raft, equipped with rockets or with large- 
ibre guns, played a vital part. Major opera- 
ns, such as the landing in Normandy in 1944, 
re almost invariably supported by low-flying 
craft carrying rockets or bombs. This tactical 
mbing was usually carried out by relatively 
iall forces of aircraft and was directed against 
ecial targets, such as the headquarters of 
und troops. Sometimes heavy bombers were 
erted to bomb targets in or near the battle- 
e. To increase the psychological effect of this 
nd of attack, the dive-bombers, used by the 
;ermans with such effect in the early part of the 
ır, particularly in France in 1940, were some- 

mes fitted with special sirens which made a 

reaming noise as they dived. 

[he German invasion of the Mediterranean 

and of Crete demonstrated the importance of 

irborne forces. It was the first entirely airborne 

:vasion in the history of warfare, and although 
he occupying land forces and the naval units 
ear at hand put up a vigorous defence, the air- 
borne units were quickly installed. In many 
later operations parachutists and glider-borne 
troops were dropped behind the enemy lines in 
order to build up areas of resistance (see PARA- 
TROOPS). 

The final stages of the Second World War 
were technically and historically the most im- 
portant. The increased effectiveness of aircraft 
working from aircraft-carriers in naval opera- 
tions altered the character of modern SEA 
Warrare (q.v.). The British bombing of 
German ships was not on the whole very success- 
ful until the latter part of the war, when very 
large armour-piercing bombs were developed, 
capable of sinking even the most heavily 
armoured warships. Long-range land-planes, 


ALMS-HOUSE 


as well as flying boats, were developed for ocean 
reconnaissance and anti-submarine patrols. 
These aircraft carry a vast amount of radio and 
radar equipment and must be capable of re- 
maining in the air for long periods. They may, 
therefore, be fitted with ‘double’ gas turbine 
power, like the Double Mamba, one-half of 
which can be turned off when the aircraft is 
cruising, and the full power turned on for 
combat. Most spectacular of all were the new 
automatic weapons introduced by both the 
Germans and the Allies. The German Guipep 
Missies (q.v.) launched against London from 
the French coast were driven by their own 
power and were automatically controlled. To 
counter them the Allied air forces, led by 
Britain, used jet-engined fighters with a greatly 
increased speed and rate of climb (see AIRCRAFT 
Enaines, Section 5, Vol. IV). 

See also Rovat Am Force; BOuBER AIRCRAFT; FIGHTER 
Amcrart; Am Ram; Am DEFENCE. 


ALDERMAN, see Loca AUTHORITIES, Section 
2; Lonpon County Councit; Mayor AND 
CORPORATION. 


ALMONER, see HosrrraLs, MODERN, 


ALMS-HOUSE. This is usually a home for 
poor people founded by a charitable person, 
religious community, or a corporate body such 
as one of the Crry Companies (q.v. Vol. VII). 


18TH CENTURY ALMS-HOUSE WOMEN 
Painting on a gable at Christ’s Hospital, Abingdon 
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LORD LEICESTER’S HOSPITAL AT WARWICK 


Some of these alms-houses are provided by 
national and some by local charities. There are 
probably about 20,000 people, mostly old 
people, living in alms-houses, which can be 
found up and down the country, generally in 
little groups of two or three or half a dozen 
cottages. Sometimes they were founded by a 
local benefactor for the welfare of the old people 
of his village. According to a survey made by 
the Nuffield Trust in 1944, about a quarter of 
them were built before 1800 and nearly half 
before 1840. They are sometimes attractive as 
architecture, but are generally without modern 
standards of comfort; the majority consists of 
two small rooms, and nearly half have no bath- 
room or separate kitchen of their own. They are 
usually built in rows or squares, or sometimes 
round a courtyard with a chapel or warden’s 
house in the middle. Beautiful examples are the 
Leicester Alms-houses at Warwick, or Sackville 
College at East Grinstead, Sussex. In London 
the fine Trinity Alms-houses in the Mile End 
Road were severely damaged by enemy action 
in the Second World War. 

Alms-houses may be controlled by a group of 
trustees, a religious body, a city company, or 
a local or national committee. All sorts of con- 


ditions may be imposed upon candidates for 
admission, such as an age-limit, an income 


association with a particular trade or profe 


it, 


on, 


membership of a religious body, or residence or 
birth in a certain place. 

In the larger foundations there is usually a 
warden or superintendent in general charge of 


the welfare of the inmates, with one or more 
assistants, including, perhaps, a trained nurse. 
There may also þe a bursar who manages the 
finances, and, when meals are taken in a 
common dining-room, there is a catering and 
domestic staff, Many ofthe smaller foundations, 
however, have no resident staff, and supervision 
is exercised only by occasional visits from a 
representative of the governors or trustees. 
The money given to keep up an alms-house 
may be subject to conditions that can only be 
changed by Act of Parliament, even when these 
conditions are not Suitable for modern life. For 
example, in most Cases no rent can be charged, 
and often small pensions are provided for the 
inmates. This was a wise provision before the 
days of Old Age Pensions; but now that most 
men over 65 or women over 60 are entitled to at 


least 30s. a week from the State (see Pensions) 
it would often be 


? 


much more satisfactory if the 


ates paid a small sum, and the bequests were 
for repairs and maintenance or for adapting 
old buildings for modern needs. As it is, 
is are often not large enough to do this very 
-ssary work, or cannot by law be diverted 
their original purpose. Although most of 
iwellings actually called alms-houses are old 
dations, about 280 charities have been 
lished since 1900 which provide similar 
mmodation, often. of a more up-to-date 
lard. The newer foundations usually avoid 
name ‘alms-house’, as the term may suggest 
ld-fashioned charity which some people 
ashamed to receive. But whatever the name, 
kind of accommodation is very popular 
old people and is in much demand. 


AMBASSADOR, see FOREIGN OFFICE. 


WIERICAN CIVIL WAR (1861-5). This was 
ar between the eleven Southern States of 
erica and the rest of the Union. The dispute 
se over the question of SLAVERY (q.v.), and 
her the Southern States had the right to 
a decision independently of the rest of the 

n on this matter. Large numbers of Negro 
es had been brought into America from 
ı in the 17th and 18th centuries to do un- 
led heavy work in the southern plantations— 
rk which in so hot a climate was too hard for 
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white men. The farmers in the cooler climate of 
the Northern States did not depend on slave 
labour in the same way, and slavery was 
gradually abolished in the North after 1776. 

During the rgth century world opinion had 
been hardening against slavery, and the election 
of Abraham Lixcon (q.v. Vol. V) as President 
in 1860 showed that American public opinion 
was moving in the same way. Slavery was 
clearly not compatible with the Declaration of 
Independence which declared that ‘all men are 
created equal’ (see AMERICAN CONSTITUTION); 
but on the other hand the Constitution had laid 
down that each State in the Union had the right 
to decide its own internal affairs. At the end of 
1860 the eleven Southern States decided to 
leave the Federal Union and to form themselves 
into a separate nation to be called the Con- 
federate States of America, with Jefferson Davis 
as President. The North declared that the 
Federal Union was unbreakable; so by the time 
war broke out, the issue had shifted from the 
question of slavery to the right of the Southern 
States to leave the Union. 

On 12 April 1861 Confederate guns opened 
fire on Fort Sumter, a Federal fortress on an 
island in Charleston harbour. During the 4 


years of the war very large armies were raised 
on both sides—larger than in any previous 
war. All the advantages were with the North, 
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which had a bigger and wealthier population, 
greater industries, and better railways. Northern 
ships blockaded the Southern ports, prevent- 
ing the export of the cotton crop, on which 
the South depended for its prosperity. A 
number of stubborn and often bloody battles 
were fought, among them the battle of Gettys- 
burg (1-3 July 1863), from which Lincoln’s 
memorable speech on democracy takes its name; 
but none resulted in a decisive victory for either 
side, ‘and the war became a struggle by each 
side to wear the other down. Small, mobile 
units harassed the enemy’s’ lines of com- 
munication and attempted to cut off his supplies, 
Robert E. Lee, commander of the Southern 
armies, was a soldier of great toughness and 
competence, and his subordinate, Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson (who earned the nickname 
of ‘Stonewall’), showed himself a detachment 
leader of genius. The North were slower in 
finding their good leaders—Thomas, Sheridan, 
Sherman, and especially Ulysses S. Grant (who 
later became President). In 1864 the North 
took the offensive. Sherman marched through 
Georgia, devastating the lands on which the 
South depended for its supplies, while Grant 
advanced on Richmond, the capital of the 
South. The Southern army, caught between the 
armies of Sherman and Grant, surrendered at 

` Appomattox on 9 April 1865, and the war came 
to an end. 

Slavery was abolished altogether; but the 
period of readjustment after the war was not 
very wisely handled by the Northern victors, 
and much bitterness was left behind, with bad 
relations between the whites and the Negroes. 
Moreover, soon after the close of the war Presi- 
dent Lincoln was assassinated, and therefore his 
wise and tolerant leadership was missing at this 
difficult time. 

See also American CONSTITUTION; SLAVERY. 


See also Vol. I: AMERICANS j American NEGROES, 
See also Vol. V; Lincoxn. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, The United 
States is a FEDERATION (q.v.) consisting of forty- 
eight States, each an equal sovereign republic 
which has agreed to surrender some of its powers 
to a central authority—the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington. Each State exercises its 
own State authority through a system of govern- 
ment roughly similar to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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The Constitution was first draw 


ip ata 
convention, or meeting, at Philadelp!:\ in 1787 
of representatives of the thirteen oric il States 
which had just declared their indepe. dence of 
Great Britain (see AMERICAN WAR INDE- 
PENDENCE). In 1776 a committee o! legates 
from the States, led by Thomas | -«rrrsoy 
(qv. Vol. V), had drawn up an Dortant 
document called the Declaration of depen- 
dence. This declared that ‘all men ar- . reated 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among 


these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness’. It went on to declare that 


»vern~= 
ments are made by men to protect thes rights 
and may be unmade if they fail to do so. The 
‘Founding Fathers’ of Philadelphia dres up the 
new constitution in the spirit of the Dec! ation; 
and although the existence of Negro slaves in the 
Southern States without political rights was not 
consistent with the doctrine that ‘all men are 
created equal’, on the whole the new coustitu- 
tion established a democratic governme:it well 
ahead of its time. Its first President was i sorge 
Wastncton (q.v. Vol. V). This is the ccnstitu- 
tion under which the United States is governed 
today. It is subject to amendment by Congress 
if the proposal for change is confirmed by ‘hree- 


quarters of the State legislatures, 

The constitution distributes power between 
the executive, the legislature, and the judiciary, 
and also between the States and the Federation. 
The essence of the Constitution is that, ‘in order 


assigns Certain powers to the executive (vested 
in the President) 


(Senate and House of Representatives), and 


constitution so carefully safeguarded against the 
danger of dictatorship, 
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DENT TRUMAN DELIVERING HIS ANNUAL ‘STATE OF THE UNION’ MESSAGE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES TO A JOINT 
SESSION OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE 


Public galleries surround the Chamber, with the press gallery above the rostrum 


giving most representatives to the most 
ulous States). The Senators are elected for 
ears; members of the House of Representa- 
es every 2 years. Together they constitute 
ngress. All bills have to be passed by both 
uses, and then presented to the President for 
s signature before becoming law. He has the 
power of ‘veto’, that is, he can refuse to approve 
a bill. In that case it is sent back to the House 
in which it originated, and if it then gets a two- 
thirds majority in both Houses it becomes law 
in spite of the President’s veto. The President 
is elected every 4 years. He may be re-elected 
(President F. D. Roosrvett (q.v. Vol. V) was 
elected four times); but since 1945 an amend- 
ment has been added to the constitution to 
prevent the same person serving as President for 
more than 10 years. 

The first stage in the rather complicated 
method of electing a President is for the national 
political parties to elect from among their 
members in each State delegates to a national 
party convention. At this convention candidates 


( 
Į 
li 
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for the posts of President and Vice-President are 
elected. On polling day in most States the voters, 
instead of voting directly for one of the candi- 
dates, elect delegates to form a State electoral 
college. The number of delegates in each State 
depends roughly, but not entirely, on the size 
of the population. Whichever political party 
has a majority, however small, in this State 
college sends all the State’s delegates to a 
Federal electoral college whose duty it is for- 
mally to elect the President and Vice-President. 
Because of this indirect method of election it is 
possible for a presidential candidate to be suc- 
cessful even though he has polled only a minority 
of the people’s votes in the country as a whole. 
A President can be removed from office by the 
Senate, though this has never happened. If the 
President dies or resigns, the Vice-President 
succeeds for the rest of the term of 4 years. 

The President is commander-in-chief of the 
army, navy, and air force; he makes treaties, 
which must be ratified by two-thirds of the 
Senate; he appoints the Cabinet and all the 
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great and many of the minor officials; he grants 
reprieves and pardons (except in cases of im- 
peachment by the Senate). He can recommend 
bills in Congress and can address it in person 
when invited, and is responsible for seeing that 
the laws are faithfully executed. He is, then, the 
leader of the nation, its uncrowned king for 4 or 
more years; but he is also, unlike the British 
King, a kind of Prime Minister, for he is actually 
responsible for making policy and carrying it 
out; and he is, lastly, the leader of a great party. 
Relations between executive and legislature in 
the United States are very different from those 
between the Cabinet and Parliament in Britain. 
The Prime Minister is leader of the party that 
has a majority in the Commons; the President 
may have to face a hostile Congress, which is 
unable to get rid of him before his term expires, 
yet which can frustrate his policy. Similarly, a 
President may disagree with his party and yet it 
cannot depose him, as it would a Prime Minister, 
Immense authority and prestige attach to the 
office—as much as to any office in the world, 

A striking feature of the American constitu- 
tion is the position of the Supreme Court, which 
is the final authority on the legality of actions of 
the Government and of laws passed by Con- 
gress. The court is the interpreter of the consti- 
tution. (In the United Kingdom, Parliament is 
the final authority, and the courts must obey 
the laws it makes.) The Supreme Court can 
decide whether or not Congress had power to 
make a law; if it thinks there was no power, it 
declares the law to be void as unconstitutional, 
In deciding whether Congress (or the executive, 
if governmental action is questioned) was 
entitled under the terms of the constitution to 
legislate or act in the way it did, the court looks 
primarily at the written text of the constitution ; 
for it is this written document, and the law that 
has grown up around it, that is the supreme and 
final authority in America. The composition 
and views of the judges who make up the 
Supreme Court are therefore of great impor- 
tance in American politics, since the court must 
decide many issues which in other countries, 
including Britain, are left to the politicians or the 
electors. 
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See also AMERICAN War OF INDEPENDENCE. 
See also Vol. I: AMERICANS. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION (U.S.A.). 1. 


Scuoots. Education in the U.S.A. is controlled 


and organized, not by the central government 
(as it is in most European countries), but by the 
forty-eight separate States of the Union. These 
States vary enormously in size and we..!th, and 
consequently the equipment of the schools and 
the standard of teaching vary from onc State to 
another. The New England States, for -> ample, 
spend more than twice as much on the e+! ication 
of each pupil as the Southern States. M reover, 
the local community, in town or count: v. has to 
provide (by local taxation) a much lars <r pro- 
portion of the cost of running its school or 
schools than is the case, for example, in Great 
Britain. Therefore there is apt to be a (urther 
marked variety in the quality of the schools in 
rich or poor districts of the same State much 
more variety than there is between schools in 
different parts of England or France. Bui these 
varieties are only, in a way, accidental, not in- 
tentional. The aims and ideals of American 


education are very much the same all over the 
country. 

American education differs from Britis) in 
two very important ways. In the first lace, 
there is one system for everybody, not two or 
three alternatives, asin Britain; secondly, Ameri- 


can education is intended to be more practical 
and less ‘academic’ or abstract than British. 
(a) The system. Britain attempts to give equal 
educational opportunity for every child by pro- 
viding different types of ‘secondary’ schoo! for 
children after the age of 11 to meet different 
needs: grammar schools for the more intellec- 
tual, ‘modern’ secondary schools for the majority 
of average children, and various kinds of tech- 
nical secondary schools for children with marked 
technical abilities (see Epucation, Moprrn). 
But in America there is little or no intentional 
difference between one type of secondary school 
and another, though many larger cities have 
secondary schools that emphasize technical 
training. Until about 20 years ago the system 
in almost every State was what was known as the 
‘8-4 plan. A child spent 8 years in the ‘elemen- 
tary’ school (usually from 6 to 14, though the 
ages of compulsory education varied from State 
to State) and then, if his parents wished him to 
have ‘secondary’ education, and he had passed 
the eighth ‘grade’, he went on to spend 4 more 
years in High School (as American secondary 
schools are called). Most American children 


did, in fact, spend at least i i 
nis > Sp St 2 years in High 


ay 
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A CLASS IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN ILLINOIS 


Recently the system has been changing to 
what is known as the 6-3-3 plan: elementary 
education for 6 years (6-12), then 3 years ina 
Junior High School (12-15), and 3 more years 
in a Senior High School (15-18). 

In America, as in Great Britain, there are 
also a number of PRIVATE SCHOOLS (q.v.), out- 
side the State systems, which correspond roughly 
to the private schools (nursery, preparatory, 
and ‘public’) in England; but they are mostly 
concentrated in the eastern States, and they are 
not, proportionally, so numerous as in Eng- 
land. 

(b) Quality of education. In Great Britain, and 
indeed in almost all European countries, the 
aim of secondary education is to make the pupil 
acquire certain kinds of knowledge so that he 
may be an ‘educated person’, as we Say. In 
America the aim is, rather, to fit the pupil for 
life, developing in him those skills or qualities 
likely to make him a good and successful Ameri- 
can citizen. This difference of outlook has been 
amusingly described by someone who remarked 
that Americans believed that the function of 
education is to find out what the pupil wants to 
do and let him do it, while the Europeans 
believe it is to find out what the pupil ought to 


do and make him do it. This is, no doubt, a 
witty exaggeration, but the fact remains that the 
average standard of intellectual attainment is a 
good deal higher among English children when 
they leave Grammar School than among Ameri- 
can children when they ‘graduate’ from High 
School. 

There are good reasons for these differences. 
America is a young country, intensely demo- 
cratic in outlook, with a people drawn from a 
very wide variety of nationalities and races, and 
they have not inherited a common culture from 
the past, an accepted ideal of the ‘educated 
man’, They have, therefore, always felt it essen- 
tial to give every young citizen the same start 
in life; hence their insistence on the same type 
of school for everyone, and on education as a 
practical training for life. 

There are three other differences that would 
strike an English child. First, almost all Ameri- 
can schools are co-educational, the High Schools 
as well as the elementary schools. Secondly, 
a much larger proportion of teachers in the 
U.S.A. are women. Thirdly, the local com- 
munity takes a greater interest and pride in its 
schools than is the case in Britain. When term 
begins, notices appear all over the town or 
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village saying ‘School has begun’, and bidding 
motorists drive carefully; and when the school 
year ends great local interest is taken in ‘gradua- 
tion’, which corresponds to an English Prize day 
or speech day. This difference is due partly to 
the fact that everybody's children are going 
to the same schools, and Partly to the much 
greater financial responsibility of the local com- 
munity for its schools, 

2. Hicner EDUCATION. There is a clear dis- 
tinction in the U.S.A, between ‘college’ and 
‘university’. A ‘college’ education is the 4-year 
course which follows High School and leads to a 
Bachclor’s degree. A student is called a Fresh- 
man in his first year, and in the next 3 years, 
successively, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior, 
The college course can be taken at a university 
or at a college. The institution is not a univer- 
sity unless, in addition to the general college 
course in the arts and sciences, it has profes- 
sional ‘schools’ of law, medicine, divinity, and 
so on, and facilities for postgraduate study 
and research. Normally, itis necessary to com- 
plete the 4-year college course, and graduate as 
a Bachelor, before proceeding to research, or to 
a professional ‘university’ course, and secking a 
Master’s or Doctor's degree. 

In America, far more boys and girls proceed 
from High School to College than in any other 


country in the world—about seve 


mes ag 

many, in proportion to the total p tion, as 
in Great Britain, for example. The e hun- 
dreds of colleges in the U.S.A.—m them 
fairly small—and many American “rsities 
are cnormously large by European dards, 
The University of California has 50, dents, 
Minnesota 35,000, and many others o, ),0005 
whereas the twenty-three universitics sritain 
contain less than 100,000 students in ibout 
20,000 of whom are at the University idon. 
There are two distinct types of rican 
university, the State universities an: ` en- 
dowed or private universities, that i 1iver=- 
sities entirely supported by endowme gifts, 
and the high fees paid by the studen hese 
latter are older and, on the whole, ; like 
British universities. The two best kn out- 
side the U.S.A. are Harvard (at Ca dge, 
Massachusetts, founded in 1636) and > (at 
New Haven, Connecticut, founded i: or); 
others that rank with these in reputa are 
Princeton, Columbia, Chicago, Cornel hns 
Hopkins, and Stanford. The State er- 
sities, which have grown up during the r00 


in 
iny 


years, include most of the largest univer 
America. They are all co-educational, a 
student on ‘graduating’ from High Scho 
right to go to his State university for a “c ze’ 
paying a low fee, and in some 
no fee at all. 

There is no very rigorous entrance examina- 
tion to most college courses, and as a much 
larger proportion of the population goes to col- 
lege, the general standard of attainment is not 
as high as in Britain, The first 2 years of the 
American college Course, and to some extent 
all 4 years, are more like a continuation of H igh 
School education, with much less specialization 


that is, the body of 
through college and 
are proceeding to Postgraduate work, includes 
only a picked minority of the college popula- 
tion. The standard of work is very much higher, 


pris Se laboratory equipment is the best in the 
world, 
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From the painting by John Trumbull in the Capitol, Washington 


ior College, providing a 2-year course only, 
ilar to the first 2 years of the full college 
Junior Colleges are sometimes attached 
a High School, sometimes to an ordinary 
lewe or to a State university. 


irse 


Two points about the life of an American 
ndergraduate deserve to be specially noticed 
\t most American universities organized games 
re taken much more seriously than in Britain, 

it are played by a smaller number of students. 
Training for the college football, baseball, or 
basketball team is on an almost professional 
basis, and only those students who are prepared 
to put their chosen game well above everything 
else take part. Secondly, most American under- 
graduates, boys and girls, help to maintain 
themselves during their 4 years at college by 

doing paid jobs, as waiters, unskilled labourers, 
‘home-helps’, and the like, during the long 
summer vacation, and some of them during the 
two 18-week terms as well. 

See also Epucation, History of 


See also Vol. I: American Peores 
See also Vol. IX: U.S.A. FRATERNITIES. 


AMERICAN WAR OF 
The immediate cause of this war 
between the British Government and the Ameri- 


INDEPENDENCE. 
775-83), 


can colonists, was a series of quarrels over taxa- 
tion, The real causes, however, went deeper, 
Atthat time the British Governmentadministered 
her colonies for her own benefit rather than for 
the good of the colony: their trade was care- 
fully controlled, and they were not allowed to 
manufacture goods which might compete with 
British manufactures. Britain was like a parent 
who failed to realize that her child was grow- 
ing up. 

The colonists strongly to being 
taxed by Parliament at Westminster—in which 
they were not represented. To this the British 
Government replied that she had to bear the cost 
of protecting the colonies against the French 
and Red Indians. When the French had lost 
control of most of North America in 1763, this 
argument was weakened, and the quarrel over 
the taxes rapidly became more bitter. In 1765 
the British Parliament passed the Stamp Act, 
an Act requiring all legal documents to bear 


objected 
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stamps. The colonists protested violently, but 
the British refused to repeal the Act, declaring 
that Parliament was still supreme over the 
colonies in all matters. In 1767 feeling was 
aroused still further when Britain laid customs 
duties on a number of goods, including tea. 
Many colonists refused to import these goods. 
Certain wise statesmen in Britain, such as 
William Prrr (the elder) and Edmund Burke 
(qq-v- Vol. V), realized the unwisdom of 
Britain’s policy. 

On 16 December 1773 the smouldering 
quarrel burst into open flame when some 
Americans, disguised as Red Indians, boarded 
a British ship in Boston harbour, and threw its 
cargo of tea into the water. After this ‘Boston 
Tea Party’, the port of Boston was closed, and 
the colony of Massachusetts deprived of many 
of its rights of government. This event drew the 
thirteen colonies together to take united action. 
They formed the First Continental Congress, 
and at Philadelphia in September 1774 they 
all agreed not to trade with Britain till their 
grievances were removed. Agitation in the 
meantime was being whipped up, and volun- 
teers were beginning to drill and to arm them- 
selves. On 19 April 1775 a party of British 
troops, which had been sent out to seize a store 
of muskets, was attacked at Lexington; and this 
was the sign for the outbreak of war. The thir- 
teen American colonies, all jealous of each other, 
might never have been able to act together 
had it not been for the inspired leadership of 
George WasuincTon (q.v. Vol. V) whom every- 
one trusted. The Second Continental Congress 
drew up the famous Declaration of Indepen- 
dence (see AMERICAN Constrrution) on 4 July 
1776, declaring the colonies’ intention to break 
away from Britain altogether. 

The war lasted for 8 years, The British 
generals, badly supported from home, could not 
bring the Americans to a decisive battle, for 
Washington followed the wise policy of evading 
action and allowing the British troops to wear 
themselves out. In 1777 the British General 
Burgoyne was forced to surrender at Saratoga— 
a defeat of great political importance, for it 
convinced France that the Americans might win 
the war. In 1778 France, in 1779 Spain, with 
their powerful fleets, entered the war against 
Britain, and for a time the Royal Navy lost 
command of the sea—a fact which more than 
anything determined the outcome of the war. 


The British General Cornwallis, who had forti- 
fied himself in Yorktown, was secure so long as 
he could be relieved by sea; but when the British _ 
fleet failed to come to his aid, Yorktown sur- 
rendered. The news of this decided the British 1 
Government to give up the struggle. At the 
Peace of Paris in 1783, the independence of the 
colonies was recognized, and the new United 
States of America came into being, with George 
Washington as their first President, in 1789. 


See also AMERICAN CONSTITUTION; COLONIES History 
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AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE. An amphibious 
operation consists in transporting land troops 
so that they can attack an enemy’s coast from 
the sea; such operations require very close co- 
operation between the threc services. 

In modern war, when any vulnerable stretch 
of coast can be strongly and ingeniously forti- 
fied, an amphibious operation is an exceedingly 
dangerous undertaking, involving many ships 
and aircraft, and much detailed planning and 
special training. Unless surprise can be achieved, 
the attackers are at an immediate disadvantage, 
for at first troops can be put ashore only in small 
numbers, against which the defenders can con- 
centrate all their forces. 

With the development of air reconnaissance, 
rapid methods of signalling, and radar, it is 
becoming more and more difficult to keep 
secret the time and place of an intended attack. 
The successful amphibious operations, however, 
carried out in the Second World War by the 
Americans in the Pacific, and by the British and 
Americans in Europe, particularly at Salerno 
near Naples, in 1943, and against the coasts of 
Normandy and southern France in 1944, have 
shown that it is still possible to take the enemy 
by surprise and to land a force before sufficient 
strength can be gathered to defeat it. 

One of the most Spectacular amphibious 
operations was the simultaneous landing in 
French North Africa and Morocco by British 
and American armies in November 1942. For 
these landings more than 500 transport and 
supply ships, escorted by more than 300 war- 
ships, sailed on different days in separate con- 
voys, some from America and some from 
Britain, and all arrived at certain fixed points at 
exactly the pre-arranged time. Although the 
Germans expected that such an operation would 
take place, for it was hardly possible to keep 
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t the assembling and loading of so many 
, the Allies successfully put out rumours 
esting that the attack was to be made on 
vay or northern France. Even after the 
oys were reported to be sailing towards 
a, rumour suggested that they were destined 
Malta and Sicily. The mass of conflicting 
reports succeeding in disguising their real desti- 
nation, and they not only arrived unmolested, 
but the troops were able to land against only 
small resistance. This vast undertaking, the 
biggest amphibious operation known until then, 
achieved complete surprise. 

When a large amphibious operation is to be 
undertaken, the beach and coastline of the area 
to be assaulted has to be carefully photographed, 
so that details of enemy fortifications can be 
discovered, the most favourable landing beaches 
decided on, and the navy warned of any rocks 
or underwater obstacles that may endanger 
its ships, Tides, the times of moonrise and 
sunrise, and the probable state of the weather 
must all be considered: for the navy’s tiny 


landing-craft cannot operate in a rough sea or 
at full tide, and a landing at low tide leaves the 
assaulting infantry too wide and dangerous a 
stretch of beach to cross. 

The actual assault is preceded by a tremen- 
dous bombardment from warships and aircraft 
in order to destroy fortifications and shore 
batteries and paralyse the defenders. In the 
Pacific the Americans sometimes bombarded 
continuously for 48 hours the coastline of islands 
they were about to invade, believing that it was 
even more important to shock the defence into 
weakened resistance than to effect surprise. 
After the bombardment the transport ships 
carry the assault troops close inshore and then 
launch the men and their equipment on to 
special flat-bottomed landing-craft. They are 
followed by other landing-craft carrying guns 
and rockets, and immediately after by support- 
ing infantry, vehicles, and tanks, carried in 
other types of landing-craft (see NAVAL VESSELS). 
The duty of the assault troops, often Com- 
manpos and Marines (qq.v.), is to overpower 
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the first line of enemy defences, and if possible 
to capture wireless and radar stations, and, most 
important of all, a harbour. If this can be done, 
ships can be unloaded at quays without the 
hazards of using small boats, 

The most dangerous period of an amphibious 
operation is not the landing itself but the follow- 
ing days, when ships have to be unloaded in 
Scores to put ashore all the ammunition, 
weapons, petrol, and food which an army 
requires. If this cannot be done quickly, the 
troops already ashore may have to retire. When 
the Germans made plans to resist the Anglo- 
American invasion of Normandy in 1944, they 
believed that the Allies’ need to secure a port 
would restrict their attack to certain areas 
where there were large harbours. In fact, the 
invaders took with them across the Channel 
a movable harbour of floating pontoons known 
as ‘Mulberry’, and used this very successfully for 
some months until they had captured Cherbourg 
and then the Channel Ports, 


See also Navan VESSELS; 


Commanpos; Marines; 
Seconp WorLD War. 


ANARCHY. This term, derived from the Greek, 
means literally ‘no government’, and anarchism 
is the theory of those who would abol ish govern- 


N TROOPS IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR ESTABLISHING A BEACHHEAD ON THE PACIFIC ISLAND OF OKIN. 
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ment. Anarchists believe that political govern- 
ment, so far from being beneficial to mankind 
is necessarily oppressive and restrictive, that 
men should be free to develop their lives vn- 
hampered by law or authority, and that suci 
associations as are necessary for organizing pro- 
duction should be voluntary and as far 
possible on a local basis, They would establish 
instead of government a self-controlling system 
of little societies, which, having no outside force 
to disturb them, would, they believe, run happily 
of themselves. The anarchist, therefore, appears 
to disregard the existence of human weakness 


policy of ‘no government’ into a policy of ‘anti- 
government’, and has himself become a violent 
revolutionary, throwing bombs and causing 
disturbance. Some anarchists believe that this 
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violer His doctrine had a great influence on 
his son-in-law Shelley, and even, for a time, also 
on Wordsworth. Anarchism first became recog- 
nized as an organized movement in the 19th 
cen and its chief leaders were two Russians, 
Bak and Kropotkin. Under Bakunin’sleader- 


ship i: became a revolutionary movement aiming 
at lestruction by violence of CAPITALISM 


(q.v nd the State organization connected 
wit! At this period anarchism was closely 
con d with the development of extreme 
Soci: ism (q.v.) which was growing up largely 


as tho result of the teaching of Karl Marx 


CE l. V). The anarchists argued in favour 
of local communities, each managing its own 
affairs by voluntary consent and recognizing 
some [orm of communal ownership of the means 
of production. On this basis there developed, 
about 1880, a school of anarchistic communism, 
one section of which advocated the use of 
violence, AssASSINATION (q.v.), and revolutionary 
methods, and the other, represented by Kropot- 


kin, advocated moderation and peaceful methods 


of persuasion. In France, Italy, and Spain 
ano school of anarchism allied itself to 
syndic lism, and this school aimed at developing 
self-e. verning syndicats or trade unions (syndicat 
is the name for trade union in Latin countries), 
each managing production for itself without the 
need ior central government. 


There is an element of anarchism in the teach- 


ing cf Lenin (q.v. Vol. V) from which Russian 
Communism (q.v.) has grown. Lenin, in his 
interpretation of Marx, argued that every form 
of State, even the Socialist State, must ulti- 
mately ‘wither away’, because all forms are 


founded on the force exercised by one class on 
another. He believed that in the end the 
Socialistic State would give way to a purely 
voluntary regime, with no classes, no force, and 
no government whatsoever, where all would be 
accustomed to observing of their own free will 
the natural rules of reasonable social behaviour. 
This régime, he held, was communism proper 
(the Socialistic State being merely a preliminary 
stage leading to that end). In this way Lenin 
identified anarchism with communism asit would 
eventually come to be. 

Anarchism has flourished chiefly in countries 
where government is oppressive and the people 
discontented, as in rgth-century Russia. In 
countries such as Great Britain where a true 
Democracy (q.v.) has developed, anarchy has 


APPEAL 
had hardly any influence. In the present day 
communism, being more practical, has proved 
more attractive than anarchism to the dis- 
contented; and modern socialism and com- 
munism have tended to move farther away from 
the ideals of anarchism and to stress more and 
more the importance of a strong central govern- 
ment. 


See also REVOLUTION; AssASSINATION, 


APPEAL. 1. Men have at all times wanted to 
protest against some decisions of judge or magis- 
trate, because they thought either the judge 
mistaken or the law harsh. In early times this 
appeal had to be made personally to a ruler, 
who, if his heart was softened, might intervene 
as a matter of grace. In modern times all nations 
have set up appeal courts, of one kind or an- 
other, to reconsider judgements when occasion 
demands. 

In modern English law there are several forms 
of appeal to various courts. An important dis- 
tinction is often made between appeals on a 
point of fact and on a point of law. For instance, 
a boy at a boarding school throws a stone which 
breaks a window, which frightens a horse, which 
bolts and knocks down a man in a field, breaking 
his leg. Points of fact are whether the boy really 
threw the stone, or the man’s leg was really 
broken. Witnesses give evidence on those points. 
But points of law are whether the head of the 
boarding school should be responsible for the 
boy’s prank, whether the owner of the horse 
should have locked it in a stable, whether the 
injured man, who was in the field tosteal rabbits, 
should put up with the consequences. 

2. Tue Court. or APPEAL. This court, in 
which three judges sit together, hears appeals on 
decisions in civil cases given by the High Court, 
including Assizes. Appeals from County Courts 
are heard also, but only on questions of law or 
the admission or rejection of evidence, and not 
on points of fact. Proceedings in the Court of 
Appeal take the form of a rehearing: the wit- 
nesses are not called again, but the whole case 
is thrashed out in argument. Each of the three 
judges may deliver a separate judgement: if one 
disagrees with the other two he delivers a dis- 
senting judgement, and the case is decided by 
the majority. Except in the few cases of an 
appeal to the House of Lords being allowed, the 
decision of the Court of Appeal is final. In 
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Record Office, House of Lords 
PETITION OF TITUS OATES TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


In 1685 Titus Oates was condemned for perjury for pre- 
tending to discover the Popish Plot in 1678. His appeal 
for release from prison was granted in 1689 


deciding a case, the court is bound by its own 
previous decisions (see Law, ENGLIsH, section 5). 

The Court of Appeal consists of the Master of 
the Rolls, who presides, and eight other judges, 
the Lord Justices of Appeal (see JupcE), who 
share the work of the court among them. Any 
High Court judge may, however, be required by 
the Lord Chancellor to sit in the Court of Appeal 
if, owing to pressure of business, an extra judge is 
needed. Nominal members, who seldom sit, are 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, 
the President of the Probate, Divorce, and Ad- 
miralty Division, and the Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary, the judges in the House of Lords. 

3. Tue COURT or CRIMINAL APPEAL. A 
prisoner convicted at Assizes or Quarter Sessions 
has certain rights of appeal to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, which was created in 1907 
and consists of the Lord Chief Justice of England 
and the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division. 
Generally the Lord Chief Justice sits with two 
other judges. This court is not bound by its 
previous decisions, although in practice it usually 
follows them. ` 
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A prisoner can always appeal upon a pointof 
law, and also upon a question of fact, provided 
that the court which tried him or th: Court of 
Criminal Appeal allow him. A prisoner who 
considers that he has been given tco long a 
sentence may, with the leave of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, appeal against his entence, 
but the court has power, if it considers his 
punishment too light, to increase the -cntence, 
The ‘Crown’ or prosecution can neve: appeal 
against an acquittal. An interesting {ature of 
this court is that if it comes to the conclusion that 
the prisoner is technically right in his appeal, but 


that no substantial miscarriage of jus 
actually occurred, it need not alter th: 
tion. The court may order an appell 


ce has 
onvic- 
unt who 


loses his appeal to pay the costs. In 1949, 190 
appeals were heard by this court. 

4» QUARTER Sessions. A person convicted at 
a magistrate’s court may appeal to QUARTER 
Sessions (q.v.) on questions of both law and fact, 
and the appeal is reheard by an appeal com- 
mittee, or, in a borough which has a Recorder, 
by the Recorder alone. Quarter Sessions. like 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, has power to 
increase the sentence as well as decreas: it or 


quash the conviction. 

5. Drvistonar Courts. A Divisional Court of 
the Queen’s Bench (see Hic Court) can hear 
appeals on questions of criminal law from magis- 
trates’ courts, and from an appeal commiti=e« of 
Quarter Sessions. Appeals from matrimonial 
cases heard at magistrates’ courts can be heard 
by a Divisional Court of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court. 

The four courts mentioned above—the Court 
of Appeal, the Court of Criminal Appeal, the 
Divisional Courts, and the Quarter Sessions— 
provide the main channels of appeal for the 
great majority of cases. There are, however, 
two other bodies of very high rank to which 
appeals can be made in certain cases if the point 
in dispute is important enough—the House of 
Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

6. Tue House or Lorps, The highest appeal 
court in the land consists of a group of nine 
Judges, the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, who 
are created peers for life, the Lord Chancellor, 
who presides, any ex-Lord Chancellors, and any 
peers who have held or are holding high judicial 
office, such as judges of the High Court. At one 
time any member of the House of Lords used to 


t in hearing appeals, but this practice 
fter 1844. Normally this court consists 
udges, although three are sufficient. As 
rt is part of the House or LORDS (q.v.); 
ements are delivered in the form of 
and the decision is formally put to the 
l'he court may continue to sit during the 
ion of PARLIAMENT (q.v.) and even 
| dissolution, providing it is authorized 
by the Sovereign. 
decisions of the House of Lords are bind- 
n all other courts and can therefore only 
pged by an Act of Parliament. Appeals 
e Court of Appeal can be made to the 
f Lords only by leave of the Court of 
| or the House itself. Appeals from the 
of Criminal Appeal, which are rare, may 
de either by the convicted person or by 
yrosecution, but only if the Attorney- 
al certifies that the case involves a point of 
f exceptional public importance. 
> question has been raised as to whether a 
n of appeal involving both the Court of 
seal and the House of Lords is necessary, for 
system increases the expense of appeal. 
wust be remembered, however, that a second 
‘| tribunal prevents the law from becoming 
icid, and that the House of Lords is not 
ihe final appeal court for England, but 
ars appeals from Scotland and Northern 
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w. JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE Privy 
Councu., When the STAR CHAMBER (q.v.) was 
abolished in 1641, the King’s Council (see PRIVY 
Cowxcr) did not lose all its judicial powers, but 
retained the right to hear appeals from places 
outside the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, 
that is, from parts of the British Empire outside 
the United Kingdom. From this the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council has grown. As 
Britain’s Empire increased, this committee 
gradually became a court with its own proce- 
dure, and from 1829 reports of its cases were 
published. An Act of Parliament established 
the constitution of the Judicial Committee in 


1933. 

The court is generally composed of Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary, so that its composition is 
much the same as the judicial House of Lords, 
although Dominion and Colonial judges are 
sometimes invited to become members of the 
committee. The Judicial Committee is not 
bound by its own previous decisions when it 
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decides a case, as is the House of Lords. In 
theory its decisions are not binding upon 
English courts although in practice they have 
a great influence. A decision of the Judicial 
Committee is unanimous; only one judgement 
is delivered, which takes the form of advice to 
the Sovereign. 

As a result of the STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER in 
1931 (q.v.), members of the Commonwealth 
may abolish the practice of sending appeals to 
the Judicial Committee, and Canada, India, 
Pakistan, and South Africa have done so. 
Appeals can still be heard from Australia, New 
Zealand, Ceylon, the Colonies, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man. 

The Judicial Committee is also the appeal 
court from the Ecclesiastical Courts in certain 
church matters, and when such cases are heard, 
the archbishops or bishops of the Church of 
England may attend as assessors. Appeal from 
the Prize Court (see Hron Courr) is also made 
to the Judicial Committee. Sometimes the 
Government asks the Committee to express its 
opinion on some difficult question of law, such 
as a boundary dispute in Labrador, for example. 
Since 1951 a doctor who has been struck off the 
medical register for certain offences may appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

See also Law, ENGLISH. 


APPROVED SCHOOLS. These are resi- 
dential schools, sometimes called “Home Office 
Schools’, for training and educating children and 
young people under 17 years who are sent to 
them by magistrates from juvenile and other 
courts, after they have got into trouble, or if they 
seem likely to do so through bad influence at 
home or the neglect of relatives (see JUVENILE 
Court). Such schools are not designed for 
children under 10 (who should be boarded out 
with foster-parents, if possible), nor are they 
meant for mentally defective children who, like 
many children with physical handicaps, are sent 
to a SPECIAL SCHOOL (q.V.). 

Approved Schools are classified according to 
the age of the pupils, and there are some 
separate schools for children of Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, or Anglican faith. Most boys’ Approved 
Schools take over 100 pupils; those for girls are 
smaller, generally not taking more than 25 to 
50. Nowadays a child is often sent at first to a 
‘classifying school’, where he is under observa- 
tion for a short time, and he is then transferred 
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to a school suited to his special needs. In this 
way children with much the same intellectual 
or emotional qualities, and therefore somewhat 
the same needs, can be put together. Difficult 
children, who are likely to need a long and 
specially careful supervision, are gencrally put 
together. In 1950 there were 136 Approved 
Schools, 93 for boys and 43 for girls. The cost 
of maintaining a child at them is shared equally 
between the Government and the Local Auth- 
ority from whose area the child has come. 
Parents or guardians may be made to pay 
according to their means, 

The education in Approved Schools up to 15 
years resembles that of ordinary primary or 
secondary modern schools. Girls from Junior 
Approved Schools are often sent to the local 
primary school for their lessons. Emphasis is 
placed upon practical work (domestic training, 
craft work, or open-air instruction in gardens or 
farms). There are three nautical schools for 
boys. After the age of 15 the children are trained 
for a particular job or trade: girls for commer- 
cial, industrial, domestic, nursing, or gardening 
employment; boys for building, engineering, 
cabinet-making, tailoring, farming, and so on, 
General education is given in current affairs, 


drama, art, music, as well as phy 
The whole training at an Ap; i Se 
aims above all at establishing a st 
character. 

Most of the children are allowe 
for a short time each year, and unl: p 
have a bad influence, they are er 
visit their children and follow th 
The time allotted to training v: 
usually about 3 years. A young px 
an approved school as old as 16 ı 
until he becomes 19. Older childre: 
shown sufficient improvement may | 
work by the managers, and then can 
on licence. 

As the first years after leaving the 
the stiffest testing time, after-care i 
Therefore the managers of the scho 


ntinue 


to supervise all children who leave under 15 till 
they become 18, and those over 15 fi years, 
or until they become 21. The managers may 
recall any boy or girl not yet 19 who is st || under 
supervision, and should they get into trouble 
and reappear in court, an officer of th- school ~ 
may attend the court. Then, if the court con- 
sents, the- boy or girl may be taken | ick for 
extended training. A pupil at an roved 
school who tries to run away or refuses to submit 


to discipline may be sent for 2 years’ detention 
in a BorsraL Institution (q.v.). 
See also JUVENILE COURT. 


see FRIENDLY 


APPROVED SOCIETIES, 
Societies. 


ARBITRATION. This word means the settle- 
ment of a disagreement by someone to whom 
both sides consent to hand over their claims, so 
that they may get a fair decision. The inde- 
pendent persons who are appointed to settle 
such controversial matters are called referees or 
arbitrators. Their decision is generally called 
an award. There are three main examples of 
arbitration today. 

I STATUTORY ARBITRATION, People who 
wish to settle a dispute without incurring the 
heavy expenses of the law courts often refer the 
matter to arbitration on their own account. 
Sometimes, however, arbitration is ordered by 
a court of law, or the subject of a legal case is 
referred to arbitration so that the parties, if they 
both agree, may make a settlement out of court. 
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Ih- actual arbitrator or arbitrators must be 
ag: -d to by beth sides, and both sides must 
me. a written submission showing their con- 


scr to an out-of-court settlement. The arbi- 

tr. © may examine the witnesses on oath as they 

| be examined in a court of law, and his 

n is enforced in the same way as a judge- 

or order of a court of law (see Civil Law). 

ation of this kind is governed by Acts of 
ument or Statutes. 

I NDUSTRIALÄRBITRATION. Arbitration isalso 

used to settle industrial disputes—that is, 

reements between employers and workers 

it wages and conditions of work. During 

ioth century there were attempts to set up 

Act of Parliament a system of compulsory 

itration for the settlement of industrial dis- 

tes, by which the decisions of the arbitrators 

ild have the force of law, Both employers 

| workers, however, preferred to settle matters 

mselves, The State, therefore, in order to 

ip employers and workers to settle their own 

putes, established in 1896 a department for 

s purpose, now part of the MINISTRY oF 

anour (q.v.). When a dispute occurs, this 
abour department tries to bring together repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers to discuss 
natters. At the wish of either side a conciliator 

board of conciliation can be appointed to try 
bring about a voluntary agreement. If both 
les wish, the dispute can be sent to arbitration, 

t the arbitration award has not the force of 

w and can be rejected by either party. In fact, 

.ese arbitration awards have nearly always been 
.ccepted by both employers and workers. 

In 1919 a ent arbitration tribunal, 
called the Industrial Court, was created by 
Parliament. This court is quite distinct from a 
court of law. Its proceedings are informal, the 
representatives of employers and workers being 
encouraged to state their case freely. They are 
not examined on oath, and the award of the 
court, although almost always accepted, is not 
compulsory. A dispute can be sent to the 
Industrial Gourt for arbitration only with the 
consent of both sides. 

A set of voluntary practices has been built up 
in industry for settling disputes. Both trade 
unions and employers’ trade associations 
realize that a great deal of trouble can often be 
avoided if grievances are discussed before they 
become too serious. In almost every industry, 
therefore, both employers and employees appoint 
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ARBITRATION 
committees of delegates, whore busines it is to 
meet and to negotiate settlements of difficulties. 

i i i now 


This voluntary principle everywhere 
recognized in Britain, and is encouraged by the 
Government. 


troduced. In 1915 Srames and lockouts (q.v. 
Vol. VII) were made illegal in the munitions 
industries, disputes being referred to arbitrators 
whose award was compulsory. The trade unions 

a quick reference to arbitration, so 
that there should be no delay in increasing 
wages to keep pace with rising prices. During 
the Second World War a National Arbitration 
Tribunal was formed of five members—three 
independent, one representing the employers, 
and one the workers. A dispute in which agrec- 
ment could not be reached by ordinary discus- 
sion was sent to this Tribunal immediately by 
the Minister of Labour, and the award of the 
Tribunal had to be accepted. Strikes and lock- 
outs were illegal unless 3 weeks’ notice had been 
given to the Minister in which to bring the 
dispute to arbitration. 

After the war, representatives of employers’ 
organizations and of the trade unions agreed 
to prolong this war-time system; but it was 
abolished in 1950 as unsuitable for peace-time. 
Normally and traditionally, industrial disputes 
are settled by voluntary conciliation and arbi- 
tration in accordance with the 1896 and the 
1919 Acts. 

3- INTERNATIONAL ArsrrraTion. Countries, 
also, will sometimes submit their di ts 
to arbitration. During the Middle Ages the 
kings and princes of Europe frequently laid their 
disputes before the Pope for arbitration. In 
doing so they were acting in accordance with a 
very old tradition, by which kings and princes 
had sought at all times the arbitration of high 
priests, prophets, holy men, and other religious 
leaders who were considered to be just and un- 
influenced by personal ambition. Lesser rulers 
also have often brought their disputes before 
great kings. 

There are two obvious weaknesses in the use 
of arbitration to settle international disputes. 
In the first place the arbitrator may not be 
impartial: indeed, history shows that in many 
cases judgement was given in favour of the dis- 
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putant who offered the largest bribes. Secondly, 
if one disputant thinks himself unfairly treated 
by the arbitrator, he may refuse to accept the 
decision, and may even resist it by force. So 
arbitration is generally successful only when 
neither party feels so strongly about the dispute 
as to go to war about it, and when the arbitrator 
is respected and trusted by both parties. One 
of the most famous cases of international arbi- 
tration concerned the warship Alabama. In 
1862, during the American Civiu WAR (q.v.), 
this warship was built by a Birkenhead ship- 
building firm for the Confederate Southern 
States. Owing to a mistake by the British 
Government, she was allowed to sail into the 
Atlantic, where, in Confederate hands, she 
inflicted huge losses on the Northern States’ 
shipping. After the war the American Govern- 
ment demanded compensation from Britain for 
these losses, and after nearly ro years’ argument 
both sides agreed to put the case to a tribunal of 
five arbitrators, one British, one American, one 
Brazilian, one Italian, and one Swiss. This 
tribunal found that Britain was responsible for 
the losses caused by the Alabama, and America 
was awarded 154 million dollars as damages. 

Nowadays disputing nations can seck arbi- 
tration either from the Unrrep Nations 
ORGANIZATION (q.v.), from the International 
Court at The Hague (see Hacur Court), or 
from some other source. Seyeral minor disputes 
have been successfully settled in this way in 
recent years; but it is unlikely that arbitration 
can ever prevent wars over issues on which 
passions have become dangerously heated. 

See also INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 
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ARMIES, WORLD. Until the world can agree 
on disarmament, all great nations must main- 
tain armies. In the Middle Ages there were no 
regular professional armies as there are today; 
when the fighting broke out, the king and the 
gentry were expected to raise troops hastily by 
compulsion fromsemi-trained leviesor from bodies 
of private mercenaries who sold their services to 
any side willing to employ them. Long-service 
standing armies were not generally adopted 
until the 17th or 18th centuries. The British 
army is described in a separate article (see ARMY, 
Brrris). Some details of the other main armies 
are given here. 

x. Tue Frencu Army. French soldiers have 
always been distinguished by their fervour in 


attack, and by the speed with whic! they 
recover after a defeat. Twice, under Louis XIV 
(q.v. Vol. V) and under Napoleo eN 
LEONIC Wars), the French army h minated 
Europe. 

Before 1789 the Royal Army was officered by. 
the aristocracy and recruited most!\ from the 
peasantry. Among great comman of the 
aristocracy was Condé, who was commander 
in-chief at the age of 22 and defeated Spanish 
in many battles between 1643 and 1618. After 


1789 the highest ranks of the army w 
open to those capable of filling them, 
of birth. Of Napoleon’s marshals, M 
served 14 years in the ranks, and Ne 
son of a barrel-cooper. 

After 1792 the French adopted co 
military service, first by decreeing a 1 
of able-bodied men, and, after 1798, b 


was the 


npulsory 
ass levy 


passing ~ 
a permanent law of Conscription (q.v.). After 
1815 conscription was given up for a period; but 
under Napoleon III (1851-70) it was reintro- 


duced, and the practice of calling up successive 
groups of young men for brief periods of aining 
was started again. In the First Worr) WAR 


the French fought with desperate valour and 
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ed huge losses; but in the Seconp WorLo 
4q they quickly collapsed, a defeat as 

due to political as to military failings. A 
French army, however, under General de 

escaped and joined the Allies to continue 

r outside France. Today France has an 

f about 1} million men. 

Tue German Army is Prussian in origin. 

FREDERICK THE Great (q.v. Vol. V) 

1, although small in area and population, 
ained an army equal in size and superior 
lity to those of her rivals. After Frederick's 

the army deteriorated and was disas- 
ly defeated by Napoleon in 1806. A new 
as created after 1809, mainly through 

forts of Generals Gneisenau and Scharn- 
t and the statesman Stein, and the Prussian 
es played an important part in the final 
hrow of Napoleon. 
nder BisMARGK (q.v. Vol. V) Prussia’s army 
in became very powerful, The army’s officer 
ps considered itself a privileged body, set 
ve civilians; the General Staff was a more 
ileged body still, with a great influence upon 
Government. After the union of all the 
rman States under the domination of Prussia 
1871, the armies of all the States were re- 
anized along the lines of Prussian military 
ditions. In the First World War Germany 

t a vast army of 44 million men into the field 

ainst the Allies and although eventually 

‘feated, she preserved her military tradition, 

ıd the nucleus of the General Staff. This partly 

«plains her rapid revival as a military nation 

ider Hitter (q.v. Vol. V). In the Second 
World War the German army, or Wehrmacht, 
suffered a final defeat when it surrendered un- 
conditionally to the United Nations in May 
1945. 

3. Tue Russian Army. Russia has always 
had two invaluable military allies—the size of 
the country and its climate. These have helped 
the army to withstand four great invasions in 
modern times: by the Poles and Lithuanians at 
the beginning of the 17th century, by the 
Swedes under Charles XII in the 18th, by 
Napoleon in the 19th, and by Hitler in the 2oth 
centuries. The Russian army has always shown 
great stubbornness in defence, at which it excels. 
Its offensive tactics in the Second World War 
would probably not have been successful with- 
out a considerable numerical supremacy. 

Few details are known of the size, composi- 
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West Point Academy is the training school for United 
States army officers 

tion, and training of the modern Russian army. 
It is certainly very large, is maintained by com- 
pulsory service, and is well equipped. Unlike 
the British and American armies, the Russians 
concentrate most of their troops in fighting units, 
reducing the numbers required for medical 
units, supplies, and maintenance. 

4. U.S. Army. The American army is the 
youngest of the armies of the Great Powers. 
The forces which fought in the AMerrcan WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE were volunteers; and the 
4 million men who fought on both sides in the 
American Civit War (qq.v.) were citizens who 
were recruited, at first voluntarily and later com- 
pulsorily. After the Civil War the regular army, 
which was used mainly against the Indians, was 
greatly reduced in size. 

The huge American armies which crossed the 
Atlantic in the First World War were raised 
by conscription, and were disbanded when the 
war was over. Hence, when America entered 
the Second World War, her armed forces were 
still small. They were, however, expanded at 
stupendous speed, and fought, magnificently 
equipped, in every part of the world. In 1945 
they were quickly disbanded, but the United 
States, faced with a threat to her security from 
Communist powers, introduced peace-time con- 
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scription in 1950 for the first time. She now main- 
tains armed forces numbering many millions. 
See also Lann Warrare, History OF; Ansty, Bernsn. 


ARMISTICE. An armistice, or truce, is an 
interval in war during which both sides agree to 
stop fighting for a time, usually because they 
are attempting to negotiate a final peace. A 
truce is sometimes declared to allow for an 
exchange of prisoners, for both sides to bury 
their dead, or for the celebration of a religious 
festival such as Christmas. In the long-drawn- 
out wars of the Middle Ages the periods of truce 
were often longer than periods of actual fighting. 
Commanders of hostile armies usually sent 
messengers to each other under a white flag, or 
‘flag of truce’, to negotiate a truce. Often, these 
negotiations were very prolonged, with elaborate 
courtesies, and rival commanders entertained 
one another sumptuously. Sometimes hostages 
of high rank were exchanged as a guarantee that 
both sides would observe the truce. 

At the end of the First Wortp War (q-v.), 
after more than 4 years of the bloodiest slaughter 
that the world had ever endured, the com- 
manders on both sides signed an armistice to 
last for 30 days while peace terms were nego- 
tiated. At 11 a.m. on the morning of 11 
November 1918 the guns ceased firing, and 
since then the anniversary of ‘Armistice Day’ 
has been commemorated each year in Britain 
by 2 minutes’ silence on 11 November or the 
nearest Sunday. The Second World War ended, 
not with a provisional armistice, but with the 
‘unconditional surrender’ of Germany and her 
allies. In some wars there is no armistice, but 
peace negotiations are carried on secretly while 
the fighting continues, 

See War, History or. 


ARMOUR. All over the world, as long as the 
protection was effective—that is, until modern 
firearms were invented—soldiers defended their 
bodies with armour, 
usually made of bone, 
of leather, or of metal. 
There were four main 
types of armour: lami- 
nated armour, consist- 
ing of small flat oblong 
pieces of material which 
were joined together 
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ROMAN SOLDIERS WEARING BREASTPLATE, HELMET ND 
SHIELD 


Detail from the Trajan Column, Rome, 2nd century ..p. 


with leather thongs; scale armour, with small 
overlapping metal scales fixed to the inside or 
outside of a leather or cloth garment; mail 
armour, made of small metal rings which 
interlock like chains; and plate armour, mace of 
larger plates shaped to the body and hinged to 
give freedom of movement. The importance of 
armour is shown by the magnificent designs with 
which it was often decorated. Celtic armour, for 
example, was enriched with enamel and with 
embossed and engraved designs (see picture, 
Vol. I, page 98). 

Armour was probably first used in the Near 
East. Fragments of laminated armour dating 
from about 1 500 B.C. have been found in Egypt, 
and Assyrian reliefs of the 7th century B.c. show 
warriors clad in laminated armour. This type 
was used throughout Asia until modern times 
and in Europe during the Middle Ages. Scale 
armour, also ancient, probably originated in the 
East. It was often used in conjunction with 
other types of armour—with mail, for instance, 
to give extra protection. Plate armour was also 
first used in this way, but eventually superseded 
mail altogether. At all periods metal armour 
was very costly, and those who could not afford 
it might have to use padded leather instead, or 
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to vo on using out-of-date styles long after new 
had been invented. 
c Greeks and Romans wore body armour, 
y of bronze, consisting of a helmet, cuirass 
k and breast plate), greaves (which pro- 
| the legs), and a shield. The shield, which 
ually carried on the left forearm, varied 
and shape. The Greeks used a round 
often richly decorated with embossed 
The Roman infantryman’s shield was 
und and about 3 feet in diameter; while 
armen carried huge oblong shields of 
, leather, and iron, which protected the 
body. The Roman helmet fitted close to 
cad, with a neck-guard and hinged cheek- 
Bronze was later replaced by a more 
material, possibly mail. Greaves were 
imes worn on one leg only. 
the Vikings wore tall conical helmets and 
ied round wooden shields. The Anglo- 
‘ns also used wooden shields at first, and 
r leather reinforced by metal was used. The 
_ thin shield of the Normans became gradu- 
horter during the later Middle Ages. It 
blazoned with the arms of the owner (see 
RALDRY, Vol. IV). 
in the middle of the 11th century, the 
berk’, a complete tunic of armour reaching 
ı head to knees, first appeared in western 
spe. One type of hauberk was of leather or 
ie quilted material sewn or scaled with iron 
s or plates; often an under-garment, or 
mbeson’, padded with wool or fibre, was 
worn to prevent the metal rings chafing or 
bruising the body. The most effective type of 
hauberk, however, was made of mail. A hauberk 
of mail contained up to 200,000 iron rings, each 
separately made. It was both costly and heavy, 
and only a knight mounted on a heavy horse 
could carry a full suit of it. During the Crusades 
in the rath century a linen ‘surcoat’ was worn 
over the mail to reduce the effect of the sun’s 
rays beating directly on the metal, and to pre- 
vent its becoming rusted. The surcoat was 
sleeveless and belted, reaching to the knees, and 
slit back and front for convenience in riding. As 
an added protection against arrows a breast- 
plate was introduced in the later 13th century. 
A 13th-century knight might wear perhaps as 
many as six thicknesses of material through 
which an arrow would have to penetrate. Mail 
also covered the arms, hands, legs, and feet (see 
picture, Vol. I, p. 132)- 
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PLATE ARMOUR OF THE EARLY 16TH CENTURY 
From ffoulkes, Armour and Weapons 


To protect the head, the knight in the 13th 
century wore a conical or barrel-shaped hel- 
met over a mail hood, like a modern ‘balaclava 
helmet’, which covered the head and neck and 
overlapped the hauberk. This was later re- 
placed by a metal skull-cap, or ‘basinet’, over 
which fitted a helm, a pot-like structure, at first 
with a flat top and later with a conical top, and 
breathing-holes and slits for the eyes. As the 
knight’s face could not be seen under the helm, 
crests on helms and distinguishing marks on 
surcoat and shield had to be worn. The cum- 
bersome helm eventually gave way in battle to a 
helmet with a vizor, or movable part covering 
the face, and mail to protect the neck. 

During the 14th century plates were added to 
the mail at vulnerable points, and gradually the 
coat of mail gave way to the complete suit of 
armour plate. By the early 16th century both 
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ARMOUR OF THE 16TH CENTURY FOR 
Emperor Maximilian to Henry VIII on his marriage to Catherine of Aragon 


Presented by the 


horse and rider were encased from head to foot 
in steel. The armour of that period gave ex- 
cellent protection against the lance and also 
against the powerful arrow of the long bow, 
and often only the brute force of a heavy pole- 
axe could unseat the rider. Once unseated, 
however, the great weight of his armour usually 
left him helpless on the ground. The finely 
tempered steel was rounded and undulated so 
that blows glanced off it; the suit was well arti- 
culated for joint movement, and ‘tailored’ to fit. 
The vizored helmet was shallow and loose- 
fitting, allowing freedom of movement. It over- 
hung the ‘gorget’, a throat protection fixed to 
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the breast-plate. The ‘cuirass’, or breast-plate 
and back-plate, was built up in overlapping 
Sections; to it were attached other pieces for 
protecting the waist and hips, sometimes in 
the form of a mail skirt convenient for riding. 
Plates protected the thighs and shins, and steel 
shoes with long pointed toes covered the feet. 
Shoulder-guards, elbow-caps, gauntlets (some- 
times with spikes on the knuckles for close 
fighting if the rider was 
caps were added. The 
type of armour, a suit 
though never actually 
be seen in the Tower 


made for Henry VIII, 
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development was the corrugated ‘Maximilian’ 
armour, which gave greater strength and 
rigidity against brute force attack, and even 
mor- protection against the glancing blow of 
the ance and arrow, For Tournaments (q.v. 
y X) even stronger armour, too unwieldy 
ar balanced for actual warfare, was devised. 

most important centres of armour- 
m g in the 15th and 16th centuries were in 
s rn Germany and Italy, particularly Augs- 
b Nuremburg, and Milan. Henry VIII 
broucht over German armourers who settled at 
Greenwich, producing during the 16th century 
i ificent suits of armour which were deco- 
ratcd with engraved designs. 

| lorse-armour developed in the same general 
w At the beginning of the 13th century mail 
was used, and from about 1430 armour-plate 
was fitted to the horse, each part of the horse’s 
body being protected by steel plates. Medieval 
war-horses, consequently, had to bestrong, heavy 
animals to carry so much weight. 

Throughout the 16th century full armour, 
though no longer used in battle, was retained 
for tournaments and war-games. By the 17th 
century only the breast and back plates and 
helmets worn in battle by officers and pikemen 
hac survived. Forms of armour continued for 
to be worn as decorations by certain 


a me 


ca\olry regiments. 

Body armour reappeared in the First World 
War in the shape of steel breast-plates, worn for 
a short time by German snipers; but to be really 
elective against modern bullets armour has to 


be so heavy that the movements of the soldiers 
are severely restricted. Many experiments have 
since been made to find a body armour for the 
infantry that would be both strong and light. 
The armoured helmet or ‘tin hat’ reappeared just 
before the First World War, as a protection 
against shell fragments and glancing bullets, 
and in the Second World War it was worn both 
by soldiers and by the Civil Defence services. 


See also LAND WARFARE, History oF; Weapons, HAND; 
CAVALRY. 


ARMOURED VEHICLES, see TANKS. 


ARMY, BRITISH. There have been three 
main stages in the history of the British Army. 
‘Until the middle of the 17th century the army 
consisted mostly of soldiers engaged only for the 
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duration of particular campaigns; from that 
time until the beginning of the First World War, 
a regular, standing, peace-time army was main- 
tained; then in 1916 the principle of Conscrir- 
TION (q.v.) was introduced. 

In Anglo-Saxon times all able-bodied free 
men were obliged in case of war to serve in the 
frrd, a local militia organized to deal with raid- 
ing forces such as the Danes. In addition, the 
English kings usually had a personal bodyguard 
of picked, well-trained soldiers, The Saxon 
army which was defeated at Hasrinos (q.v.) 
was a combination of these two clements. After 
the Norman Conquest William the Conqueror 
introduced the principle of knight-service (see 
Feupat System), under which knights in return 
for grants of land were obliged to serve, with 
horse and full armour, in time of war. This 
obligation was, however, compulsory only for a 
short period (between 40 days and 3 months) 
and did not necessarily extend to campaigns 
abroad. The kings, however, not wishing to arm 
too many of the conquered Saxons, depended 
for foot-soldiers between 1066 and the middle 
of the 14th century on mercenaries—trained 
soldiers, usually from the Low Countries, who 
hired out their services for pay. 

During the Hunprep Years’ War (q.v.) a 
new system was introduced. The king contracted 
with important military leaders to raise troops 
privately; these troops (called retinues), though 
paid by the Crown, remained under the com- 
mand of their leaders. The retinue system re- 
sulted in the building up of a number of private 
armies in the country, and was one of the main 
causes of the Wars of the Roses. The Tudors, 
therefore, gave up the system, and instead en- 
gaged volunteers for the duration of a campaign. 
In the 15th century the king had made military 
training for one day a week compulsory for able- 
bodied freemen. This partly-trained local militia 
of freemen increased in importance and was 
formed into local trained bands, commanded by 
the lord-lieutenant of each county. Up to the 
middle of the 17th century the officers of the 
army were supplied by the nobility, knights, and 
gentry, and the art of fighting formed part of the 
normal training of a gentleman. 

The English Cıvıl War (q.v.) marked a turn- 
ing-point in the history of the army. At first 
both sides relied as before on volunteers and the 
trained bands, who usually dispersed after a 
battle or local campaign. But in 1644 Oliver 
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A 16TH-CENTURY ENGLISH ARMY ON THE MARCH 


Engraving from Derricke, The Image of Ireland, 1586, in the Drummond Collection of the Library of the U: 
Edinburgh 


Cromwett (q.v. Vol. V) raised his New Model 
Army, the first properly balanced professional 
English armed force, consisting of 22,000 disci- 
plined, highly trained men formed into infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery in correct proportions, 
From this time the army was kept permanently 
under arms. At the Restoration of Charles IT 
in 1660 a Royal Army dependent on the Crown 
was recruited; but after the REVOLUTION OF 1688 
(q-v-) Parliament took over from the King the 
control and payment of the army, and an Act of 
Parliament is still passed annually authorizing 
the existence of a standing army in peace-time. 

The English, however, dislike a standing 
army, and it remained so small that throughout 
the 18th century the Government still had to 
hire foreign mercenaries, usually Germans, in 
time of war. Both the mercenaries and the 
regular army (an efficient body, noted for the 
excellence of its musketry and the brutality of 
its discipline) were used mostly abroad; home 
defence was the responsibility of the local 
militia, The militia during the 18th century was 
allowed to decay, but at the time of the Naro- 
LEONIC Wars (q.v.), it was reorganized and 
made efficient. Both in these and in the 
CRIMEAN War (q.v.), detachments of volunteer 


rsity, 
militiamen fought with distinction alongsi< » the 
regular army, which still remained ext ely 


small in peace-time. - 

The Crimean War revealed many defec's in 
the British army and the need for radica! re- 
form. In 1872 Edward Cardwell, Secreta>, of 
State for War, created the ‘linked batta‘ion’ 
system, whereby infantry REGIMENTS (q.v.) were 
to consist of two battalions each, one for garrison 
duty overseas, and one to remain at home to 
train recruits and provide reinforcements for the 
overseas battalion. The system of purchasing 
commissions for cash was abolished, and officers 
were promoted by a combination of. seniority and 
selection. At the end of the century the disasters 
in the early part of the Sourn AFRICAN War 
(q.v.) showed up a further need for reform, both 
in organization and in the higher command. 
Also, in face of the increasing size of armics on 
the Continent, it was clear that Britain’s small 
regular army was not adequate to protect her 
both at home and overseas. In 1906, therefore, 
a General STAFF (q-v.) was formed on the Ger- 
man model; the ‘division’ became the standard 
field formation; and an expeditionary force of 
six infantry divisions and one cavalry division, ` 
able to move quickly abroad if the need arose, 
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CITY AND WESTMINSTER HORSE VOLUNTEERS IN A ‘MILITARY FLY” 
Coloured aquatint by T. Rowlandson, 1798 


uilt up from the regular units stationed at 


: the late r9th century the volunteer part- 
- militia units at home were also reformed. 
859, in face of the danger of invasion from 
nce, over 180,000 men spontaneously volun- 
ed for service. The War Office, though 
1ccepting their services, would neither train 
nor equip them; and so the volunteers pro- 
vided themselves with weapons, a uniform, and 
military instructors. In 1872 the local units of 
this volunteer force were formally linked with 
their local regiments. By 1886 they had re- 
ceived the minimum amount of equipment 
necessary for active service in the event of war. 
The Imperial “Yeomanry, which fought with 
distinction in the South African War, was com- 
posed of these volunteers, and many thousands 
of others fought alongside the regular battalions 
in special companies. Finally, in 1907, as part 
of a general reform of the army, the entire volun- 
teer force was taken over by the War Office 
and organized into the Territorial Force (see 
TERRITORIAL ARMY). 
When the First World War broke out in 1914, 
Britain was the only great European power 


which had never introduced conscription. In 
the first 2 years of the war Lord Kitchener was 
able to raise as many as seventy divisions solely 
from volunteers and the units of the Territorial 
Army; but in 1916 he had to adopt conscription. 
This decision started a third stage in the history 
of the British army—the stage of a mass army 
containing, in war-time, several million men. 
Between the two wars compulsory military ser- 
vice was dropped, but in the spring of 1939 
Britain, faced with the danger of German aggres- 
sion, adopted conscription for the first time in 
peace. After the Second World War conscrip- 
tion in the form of National Service was con- 
tinued. The regular army now consists partly 
of professional soldiers, serving for long periods, 
and partly of National Servicemen, who serve 
for 2 years only and then pass to the Territorial 
Army for 34 years. 

The modern standard army formations are 
the infantry and armoured divisions, grouped 
in war to form corps (two or more divisions), 
armies (two or more corps), and army groups 
(two or more armies). There are also airborne 
formations (see PARATROOPS). An infantry divi- 
sion consists of three infantry brigades each of 
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three infantry battalions, with units of artil- 
lery, engineers, signals, and other arms, totalling 
about 17,000 men. An armoured division con- 
sists of about 200 tanks, with supporting units of 
infantry, artillery, engineers, and signals, all 
carried in motor vehicles, totalling about 9,000 
men. 

In 1951, in the larger overseas garrisons, 
such as Germany, parts of the Middle East 
(North Africa and Egypt), and Hong Kong, the 
troops were organized in complete infantry and 
armoured divisions. In smaller stations, such as 
Gibraltar and Malta, the garrison may consist 
of one infantry brigade, or in still smaller 
stations, such as Jamaica, of only one infantry 
battalion. 

The Dominions maintain land forces orga- 
nized and equipped on the lines of the British 
army. In most Dominions the regular army is 
small, consisting of men serving on a part-time 
basis, as does the British Territorial Army; 
but India and Pakistan maintain considerable 
regular forces organized on the British model. 
Some of the colonies recruit local units, such 
as the King’s African Rifles (East Africa), and 
the Royal West African Frontier Force. These 
are officered by British officers, and exist for 
purposes of local defence and the maintenance 
of law and order, 

Commissioned officers in the British army, 
who must all serve for a period in the ranks, are 
second-lieutenant, lieutenant, captain, major, 
lieutenant-colonel, colonel, brigadier, major- 
general, lieutenant-general, general, and field- 
marshal. Non-commissioned ranks are private, 
lance-corporal, corporal, sergeant, and sergeant- 
major. Pay varies according to rank and length 
of service. Extra allowances are given to married 
officers and other ranks and to those with special 
qualifications. A National Serviceman is eligible 
for ashort-service commission, and selected short- 
service officers and National Servicemen can 
become regulars. The pay of National Service- 
men is less than that of regular soldiers. 


See also LAND WARFARE 
Army TRAINING. 
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ARMY TRAINING. A young soldier called up 
for National Service in Britain is sent first to a 
depot or training regiment for a period of some 
weeks or months, a period varying according to 
the branch of the army (infantry, signals, artil- 


per 


INFANTRYMEN ON A TRAINING COURSE 


The course includes many difficult obstacles which the 
men in full kit have to overcome 


lery, and so on) to which he belongs. Both 
depots and training regiments have special 
buildings and equipment, and access to suitable 
training grounds. Early training differs in the 
various branches of the service. A young in- 
fantryman goes first to the regimental depot of 
the county REGIMENT (q.v.) of his area. After 
basic training he is posted to his regiment; but 
if his regiment is in the Middle or Far East, he 
will first receive further training at his brigade 
depot. This brigade depot serves a group of 
regiments: the brigade depot at York, for 
example, serves six north-country regiments. 
In the Royal Armoured Corps a recruit goes 
to the Corps’ training brigade at Catterick; a 
recruit for a technical corps goes to a corps’ 
training centre, such as the Royal Army Service 
Corps training centre at Aldershot. 

In all cases the initial training includes drill 
on the parade ground, physical training, weapon 
training, and general discipline. A modern 
army calls for so many specialists that young 
soldiers, even in the infantry, are often selected 
at an early stage for specialist training at the 
training centre as a mechanical transport driver, 
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radio mechanic, cook, and so on. Whatever the 

soldier's specialist trade, or the arm of the service 

ich he belongs, this period of his service is 

ies cned to develop and harden him mentally 

physically to enable him to withstand the 

h hip of active service and to react correctly 
emergency. 

~ soldier in a fighting arm is next sent to a 

f his particular branch, cither at home or 

f -as, where he is given a training in small 

teams (infantry sections), and later in progres- 

sively larger teams (infantry platoons, com- 

parses, and battalions). This ‘collective’ train- 

iny includes field exercises with different arms of 

the service, for instance, with infantry and tanks 

or aircraft. Large-scale manœuvres are expen- 

sive to stage, and as a whole are of most value to 

the senior commanders and their staffs. Modern 

ollective training programmes, therefore, in- 


clude ‘skeleton exercises’, in which only the 
headquarters of formations and units take part, 
tovether with signals units. ‘Battle schools’, 
which were developed during the Second World 
Wor, are still maintained to a limited extent 
to continue the toughening process and to give 
oljiers experience of the tension, noise, and 
some of the sights of battle. 

uite early in his career the young soldier has 
opportunities to get experience and show his 
worth in leading small groups of men. He may 


as à result appear before a War Office Selection 
Boord to be considered for a commission, or he 
may be selected as a candidate for the rank of 
corporal or sergeant. 

Before 1939 candidates for commissions as 
regular officers normally went straight from 
school as cadets either to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich (for engineers, artillery, 
and signals), or to the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst (for the other arms). A few obtained 
commissions from a university. Now all 
regular officers must first serve in the ranks 
before going to the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst, which now combines the functions 
and traditions of the old ‘Woolwich’ and ‘Sand- 
hurst’. 

Both officers and other ranks continue their 
training throughout their service. The National 
Serviceman, after his period of full-time service, 
has to return for periodic training with the 
TERRITORIAL Army (q.v.). Regular officers and 
n.c.o.s attend refresher courses at special train- 
ing schools, such as the School of Infantry or 
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the School of Military Engineering, which are 
maintained by each branch of the service. 

See abo Azwy, Barret, 


ARTILLERY. A gun is a weapon which pro- 
jects a missile; the force to do this is exerted by 
the very rapid expansion of gas which occurs 
when an explosive mixture such as gunpowder 
is ignited. Before the application of gunpowder 
in the Middle Ages, methods of projecting a 
heavy missile in land warfare had advanced very 
little from the time of the Romans. The ‘man- 
gonel’ was a system of twisted cords attached 
to an arm on which was placed a large stone. 
The sudden release of the tension of the cords 
jerked forward the arm with great force, hurling 
the stone violently at a gateway or lobbing it 
over the walls of a fortress (see SIEGE). The 
‘ballista’ was a huge crossbow. The ‘trebuchet’, 
like a gigantic see-saw, could propel a large rock 
for a considerable distance. 

The earliest guns were little more than tubes 
mounted on some kind of base, and they gained 
their effect as much by their noise as their killing 
power. They were soon, however, altogether to 
change the character of land warfare. Their 
early history is obscure. There is a tradition that 
in 1313, when gunpowder had been known in 


1. GREAT CULVERIN, ITH CENTURY; 2. FALCON, 16TH 
CENTURY: 3. ‘MONS MEG’, 1461; 4. MEDIUM MACHINE GUN, 
MODERN; 5- INFANTRY MORTAR, MODERN 


“Mons Meg’ is now in Edinburgh Castle 
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Europe for about 70 years, Berchtold Schwartz, 
a German monk, first applied it to guns. Edward 
III probably used guns in his early wars against 
the Scots; he certainly used them at the battle 
of Crecy in 1346; and they were used with great 
effect by the French towards the end of the 
Hunprep Years War. There are records of 
Navat Guns (qq.v.) being supplied to ships in 
1358. 

The tube or barrel of the early guns was some- 
times made from a number of lengths of wrought 
iron, welded together and bound by rings 
forced round them at white heat } or sometimes 
it was cast in bronze. The charge of gunpowder 
and then the cannon-ball were rammed down 
the muzzle, and the charge was lit by touching 
the gunpowder with a hot iron or burning 
match through a small hole (the ‘touch-hole’) at 
the rear end of the barrel. These comparatively 
simple weapons were sometimes of great size. 
A cannon with a calibre (internal width) of 
25 inches was made in Ghent in 1432. The 
Turks used a gun of about the same calibre in 
their siege of Constantinople in the 15th century; 
it weighed 19 tons and could fire a 600-lb. ball 
about a mile. In the 16th century the use of 
cast-iron made the gunsstronger and able to take 
heavier propellant charges. Though the guns 
changed little in design in the next 300 years, 
there were great improvements in the missiles 
they fired, in the propellant charge, and in the 
technique of gunnery. 

The earliest projectiles were stone balls— 
round so that they should stay stable in flight. 
(A single piece of ammunition, or a high- 
explosive shell, is still called a ‘round’.) In the 
16th century cannon fired iron balls, or a heap 
of stone and metal called ‘langridge’—the fore- 
runner of the ‘grape-shot’ of the 18th century. 
Later still, cannon began to fire balls which 
themselves contained an explosive charge; this 
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was ignited by a fuse made of burni trands 
of rope. In the 18th century an Ens ishman, 
Henry Shrapnel, developed a hollow ll con- 
taining a number of musket balls; thi loded 
in mid-air, spraying the balls downw The 
modern development of this type of sl s still 
called shrapnel. 

At first, cannon had to be fired fi fixed 
positions because they were too cumbe ne to 
be moved easily. Consequently, they were most 
useful for attacking and defending F FICA- 
TIONS (q.v.). In the 17th century, | ver, 
Gustavus ADOLPHUS (q.v. Vol. V) produced 
light cannon, easily moved, and these ‘field- 
guns’ were responsible for some of his creat 
victories. In the 18th century a Frenchman, 
Gribeauval, developed the field-gun further, 
and it became possible for guns to be vn, 
sometimes at speed, by teams of horsi nd 
consequently for numbers of guns to be moved 
together and combined into a battery. Napoleon 
used mass batteries with deadly effect towards 
the end of his career, 

In the middle of the 19th century, as engi: cer- 
ing and scientific skill was increasingly dew ied 


to weapons of war, many changes in firea 
came about. More powerful forms of prope 
charges were invented, and guns were buii 
enable the barrels to withstand the great 
stress, Wire-winding—wrapping high tens 
wire around the inner tube ofa gun barrel und 
great tension—produced a very strong gun. 
The practice of loading from the breech or rear 
of the barrel (a method used in some very early 
naval guns), instead of from the muzzle, came 
into general use; and so it was possible to load 
and fire much more quickly. At the same time 
rifling, which had proved its efficiency with hand 
WeEarons (q.v.), was extended to all forms of 


to 
r 
e 
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guns. A projectile keeps its direction far more 
accurately if it is spinning; 


therefore screw-like 
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Ison, R.A., from his The Story of a Gun (Royal Artillery Institution), 
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Parker Gallery 


GUN BATTERY AT THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL, 1855 


Lithograph by Day after W. Simpson 


; were cut inside the barrel; the edges of 
iard steel grooves cut into bands of soft 
r or brass on the projectile, and caused it 
n as it left the gun. The projectile itself 
ng and tubular, with a pointed nose, to 
€ rough the air. Most projectiles were now 
v, with explosives inside them; a Fuze 
Vol. VIII) in the nose caused them to burst 
either in the air or on striking something solid. 
\s propellant charges became more powerful 
and ranges increased, gunners were often no 
longer able to see their target; instead they fired 
by instruments, ‘indirect firing’, often at a target 
beyond their vision. New forms of sights and 
range-finders made this type of gunnery very 
accurate, especially when the burst of the shell 
could be observed, and the range and line cor- 
rected, by ‘spotting’ officers, either concealed in 
a forward position or (as became possible in the 
First World War) observing from aircraft. High- 
explosive shells were designed to burst with 
shattering. force, gaining their effect as much 
from the blast of their detonation as from their 
flying fragments. 


The destructive power of guns increased 
enormously during the First World War. New 
types appeared : the machine-gun fired hundreds 
of small bullets a minute; the anti-aircraft gun, 
a quick-firer pointing at a high angle, fired 
shells fitted with time fuzes to make them burst 
at fixed altitudes in the sky; the trench-mortar 
lobbed bombs at a high angle against troops dug 
into trenches; the German Big Bertha, an 8-inch 
gun with an enormously long barrel, shelled 
Paris at a range of 60 miles. New techniques of 
gunnery, also, were brought into action. Por- 
table field-telephones made it possible to co- 
ordinate the fire of hundreds of guns upon a 
single target. Infantry attacks were supported 
by the ‘box barrage’—batteries of guns firing so 
as to seal off part of an enemy line—and the 
‘creeping barrage’—guns which gradually in- 
creased their range so that shells burst con- 
stantly ahead of the advancing infantry, clearing 
a way for them. 

In the Second World War heavy coast artil- 
lery guns, with a range of some 20 miles, guarded 
the Straits of Dover and likely landing-beaches 
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Planet News 
“LONG TOMS’, 155 MM. SELF-PROPELLED GUNS IN KOREA, 195I 


on the French coast. Heavy guns were mounted 
in tanks; small cannon, firing shells of 1-inch 
calibre, were used in aircraft. The flame- 
thrower, which had been invented by the 
Germans 25 years earlier, squirted burning 
liquid against enemy gun-positions and fortifi- 
cations. The principle of the rocket was de- 
veloped: it was calculated that a Mosquito 
aircraft fitted with eight rockets had the equiva- 
lent fire-power of one salvo from a 6-inch-gun 
cruiser. Towards the end of the war, the Ger- 
mans produced another form of artillery weapon 
—the Guiwep Missile (q.v.). 

The use of RADAR (q.v. Vol. VIII) in locat- 
ing targets and finding their range greatly im- 
proved the accuracy of fire. Towards the end of 
the war British coastal guns sank eleven German 
ships trying to escape by night from Boulogne, 
at a range of nearly 20 miles, after locating 
them and aiming at them by means of radar. A 
shell fitted with a fuze equipped with a radar 
device can be made to burst on reaching a 
certain distance from its target. The development 
of wireless, coupled with accuracy in range- 
finding and sighting, has now made it possible 
for the guns of an entire division, or even of an 
army Corps, to concentrate upon a single target. 

Guns have become increasingly specialized. 
Field-guns for use in mobile battle are now often 
self-propelled; others are drawn by tractors. 
Anti-tank guns have a high velocity and fire a 
solid shell at great speed to penetrate the armour 
of Tanks (q.v.). Other anti-tank shells explode, 
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projecting a jet which pierces the armour plate, 
Special guns, developed for airborne c crations, 
can be dropped by parachute or landed from 


gliders. Light guns can be carried in + es by 
mules in country too rough for wheeled \ ehicles, 
Anti-aircraft guns, which fire rapidly «i a high 
angle, are now often automatically controlled, 
loaded, aimed, and fired. The U.S. “ my was 
the first to experiment with shells fitted with an 
atomic charge in the warhead or nos: of the 
shell. Recoilless guns, which discharge part of 
the propelling gases through a tube to the rear, 
to equalize the thrust of the recoil, have also 
been made. 

See also LAND Warrare, History or; Wearons, H AND} 
Nava. Guns. 

See also Vol. VIII: BALLISTICS ; EXPLosives. 
ASSASSINATION. This generally means the 


killing of opponents, not on personal 
but in obedience to some political, religi 
other strongly held conviction. In fact, | 
ever, Many assassins have had mixed moi! 
The word is said to have been brought to 
Europe by the Crusaders, and to be connected 
with the word hashish, the name of a drug whi 

a certain Mohammedan leader is suppos 
have used to excite his followers to kill on his 
behalf other Mohammedan leaders whom he 
regarded as enemies. In ancient times assassina- 
tion was called tyrannicide (killing tyrants) ; and 
instances of tyrannicide are known in Greece as 
early as the 6th century B.c. In 514 B.C. two 
Athenian patriots, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
were celebrated in Athens as ‘liberators’ because 
they assassinated the younger son of the tyrant 
Pisistratus. This kind of killing, we can see, was 
looked upon as no murder but rather as the act 
of a hero. 

The most famous of all assassinations is that 
of the Roman leader Jurus Caxsar (q.v. Vol. V) 
by Brutus; an act which Brutus believed was the 
only way of saving Roman citizens from slavery 
toa tyrant. In the centuries following, down to 
the time of the French Revolution, the example 
of Brutus was the inspiration of many revolu- 
tionaries; for example, the Italian revolutionary 
Boscoli prayed at his execution in 1512 that 
Christ might displace Brutus from his soul. 
During the Middle Ages, and again during the 
Reformation, the question whether assassination 
of tyrants was justifiable or not was much dis- 
cussed. Some political thinkers, and even some 


religious philosophers, seemed to sanction the 
practice. At the time of the Reformation, 
religious passion added another motive for 
as nation, and one with an even stronger 
mora! purpose behind it; and religious and 
motives often went hand in hand. 
Edward Sexby of Suffolk, for example, pub- 
lis} in 1657 a pamphlet called Killing no 
Murder, and plotted, though unsuccessfully, the 
assassination of Cromwell. 

ı whole, assassination has been a weapon 
much more used in European history than in 
English. The Frenc REevoLUTION (q.v.) re- 
l the kind of fanatical emotions which led 
le to feel that they must carry resistance to 
tmost verge of action, even to assassination. 
amous assassination of the extreme revolu- 
ry leader, Marat, by Charlotte Corday in 
is an example of this kind. Charlotte 
’, disgusted by the violence and massacre 
for which men like Robespierre and Marat were 
ponsible, decided that it was her duty to rid 
r country of one of them. She chose Marat 
ise he was attacking her friends, the more 
rate revolutionaries. She visited him on 
use that she had information to give him, 
nd found him in his bath. When he declared 
his intention of guillotining her friends about 
whom she was pretending to give information, 
she drove a knife into his heart. She herself was 
sent to the guillotine, still glorying in her act. 

Often in fact, the fanatic does his cause harm 
r than good by his act. The assassination 
e Czar Alexander II of Russia had this 

Alexander was a liberal monarch who 
was responsible for liberating the Russian serfs 
in 1861. But revolutionaries such as Pisarev, the 
founder of the Nihilists, believed that freedom 
could only be reached by sweeping away alto- 
gether all authority and accepted standards of 
morals. So in 1881 a young Nihilist threw a 
bomb at Alexander when he was outside his 
palace and killed him. The immediate result 
was a reaction against reform, and even severer 
measures against the Nihilists. The action of the 
Irish revolutionaries, the Fenians, in assassinat- 
ing Lord Frederick Cavendish in 1882 came 
from the same kind of motives (see SECRET 
SOCIETIES). 

The assassination of the American President 
Abraham Lıncorn (q.v. Vol. V) in 1865 hap- 
pened after- the victory of the North over the 
South in the American Civil War. The assassin, 
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ASSASSINATION 


THE ASSASSINATION OF JOHN THE FEARLESS, DUKE OF BUR- 
GUNDY, BY THE FRENCH ROYAL GUARD ON THE BRIDGE OF 
MONTEREAU IN 1419, DURING THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


Illumination from the Chroniques d’Enguerrand de Mon- 
strelet (Bibl. de l’Arsenal, Paris, MS. 5084, f. 1) 


an unemployed actor called J. W. Booth, was a 
fanatical supporter of the South, so mentally 
unbalanced as hardly to be considered respon- 
sible for his action. He shot Lincoln in a theatre, 
and was tracked down within about 10 days and 
himself shot. 

The assassination which had more far-reach- 
ing effects than any we have mentioned was the 
murder of the Austrian Archduke, Franz Fer- 
dinand, by a Serbian nationalist at Sarajevo in 
1914. This was the final cause leading to the 
First Wortp War (q.v.) and the collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

In 1924 Matteotti, the able and sincere leader 
of the Socialist party in Italy, started a campaign 
of criticism against Mussolini’s government. A 
week or so later five men, instigated by the 
Fascist leaders, attacked him in a street in Rome 
and murdered him. This murder and many 
others carried out by Fascist or Nazi gangsters 
can hardly be described as assassinations, since 
they consisted of the removal of an enemy from 
motives of expediency rather than from strongly 
held convictions. 

The great Indian leader Ganput (q.v. Vol. V), 
the apostle of non-violence, was assassinated in 
1948 by an extremist Hindu, who was driven 
to this action by fanatical religious motives. 
Gandhi, himself a Hindu, sought to bring about 
peace and reconciliation between the Moslems 
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of Pakistan and the Hindus of India. He also 
befriended and improved the position of the 
outcasts (see Hinputsm, Vol. I). Both these aims, 
especially the former, produced fanatical opposi- 
tion from strict Hindus, and so, in the true spirit 
of the assassin, the Hindu believed himself 
justified in destroying Gandhi. 

It is sometimes said that the degree to which 
a country—or a party—resorts to assassination 
shows the degree of its political morality. It is 
true, of course, that assassination is sometimes 
the work of lunatics; and no country or party 
can be judged by its lunatics. But where sane 
people resort to assassination, and not once but 
repeatedly, in order to reach their ends, then 
they are being ruled by fanatical passions. They 
lose their moral standards of decent behaviour, 
and learn to despise the great virtues of tolerance 
and common sense which are necessary if men 
are to live quietly together. Such a state of 
affairs is likely to result in violence and misery 
rather than in progress. 

See also ANARCHY; SECRET SOCIETIES, 


ASSIZE COURT. This court with a Jury 
(q.v.), held at least twice a year in every county 
in England and Wales, generally in the county 
town, represents a very ancient method of taking 
Royal justice to all parts of the kingdom. At 
the Assizes the judge can hear all criminal cases 
which are so serious that they must be tried 
by a jury (see MAGISTRATES Court). The 
courts also hear some civil cases. Assize courts 
belong to the Hic Court of Justice (q-v.), and 
although they are not part of the Queen’s 
(King’s) Bench Division, the Assize judges are 
judges of the Queen’s Bench, travelling on cir- 
cuit to the Assize towns from London. A judge 
on Assize sits by virtue of the Queen’s Com- 
mission; sometimes other persons such as 
County Court judges or Queen’s Counsel on the 
circuit are included on the Commission and can 
therefore be asked by the judge to take cases if 
there is exceptional pressure of work. Assize 
towns have remained the same since the Middle 
Ages despite changes in the population; thus an 
ancient town such as Appleby, the county town 
of Westmorland, with only 1,500 inhabitants, 
has an Assize Court, whilst Sheffield with more 
than 500,000 people is still without one. 

The system of sending judges round England 
on circuit was established in the reign of Henry 
II (see Law, EnGuisu) ; and in 1330 it was made 


law that regular circuits should be m ide three 
times a year. The purpose of these circuits was 
administrative as well as judicial: in fact the 
travelling justices played an important part in 
the government of the country. Besides the 
ordinary visits, every 7 years judges made an im- 
portant circuit known as the General Ey re, on 
which, at a special meeting or court held in each 
county, the justices inquired into the adminis- 
tration of the whole county and collected as 
much in taxes as they could for the Exc hequer, 
Such visitations became unpopular, and in 1233 
Cornishmen hid in the woods rather than meet 
the justices at the General Eyre. As the power 
of Parliament increased in the 14th century, the 
General Eyre ceased to be used, but the judges 
continued to hold judicial assizes to try civil and 
criminal cases. In country districts the visits of 


the judges were often the only sign of the power 
of the Crown that country people saw. The 
notorious ‘Bloody Assize’ of Judge Jeffreys took 
place in the West of England after the batle of 
Sedgemoor in 1685. People of all ages who had 
sided with the Duke of Monmouth in his rebel- 
lion against King James II were sentenced be 
hanged. 
See also Justice AND Law; Law, Enouisu. 


ATLANTIC CHARTER, see Seconp Wortp 
Wak, Section 5. 


ATOMIC BOMB, sce Arr WARFARE, History 
oF; Bomps AND Mines; Seconp Wortp WAR. 
See also Vol. VIII: Atomic ENERGY, 


ATTORNEY, see Lawyer, Section 2, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, see Law OFFICERS. 


A.T.S., see Women’s SERVICEs. 


AUSTRALIA, GOVERNMENT OF. The 
Commonwealth of Australia is a FEDERATION 
(q.v.) of six States—New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania—and two areas (Northern Terri- 
tory and Australian Capital Territory) that are 
administered by the Commonwealth. 

The Federal Government, established at 
CANBERRA (q.v. Vol. III), controls the major 
interests of the nation, such as defence; foreign 
relations, and finance, leaving local affairs to 
the States. At the head of the Federal Govern- 
ment is the Governor-General, representing the 
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TYPES OF UNIFORMS WORN BY THE INFANTRY FROM 1660 TO 1914 


Uniform evolved from civilian dress by the addition of buttons, laces, badges, &c. Grenadiers (1704 and 1768) wore 
distinctive head-dresses. The shako, introduced in 1800, remained in one shape or another until the helmet was introduced. 


The red coat had collar and cuffs or facings of the regimental colour. The uniforms of 1660, 1815, and 1914 are those of 


officers, and the rest are those of privates. Drawn by W. Y. Carman 


Sove ted by his Ministers of State 
the Ca appointed by the political party 
in power. The Federal Parliament consists of 


fal 


The 


yume Of Represent 


ives. 


Senate xty members, clected for 6 years by 
univers ffrage. The House of Representa- 
tives, el milarly but for 4 years, has so 
many r rs from cach State (not less than 
five) ac g to the population of the State, 
and one er cach for the Northern Terri- 
tory and the Australian Capital Territory— 
these la having no vote except on matters 
appertaining to their Territory. There are about 
123 me altogether. The main political 


the Liberal 


and Country Party 


partics Australia 
Labour Pa 
When the 


retained < 


are Party, 
ix States federated in 1901, they 
State independence 
that retained by 
see CANADA, GOVERN- 
ach Australian State still has its own 
The States 
usly to their constitutional rights, 
) desire to see the Federal authority 
nereased locally. Each of the State Parliaments 
xambers, except Queensland, where 
the Upper House was abolished in 1922. For 
though not for the 
Australia is sometimes said 
to be over-parliamented, and the cost of paying 
members of Parliaments isproportionately heavy. 

Since the passing of the Statute or West- 
MINSTER in 1931 (q.v.), the Commonwealth of 
Australia has been recognized, like the other 
Dominions, as a self-governing member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Australia is 
represented in Britain and in the other members of 
the Commonwealth by High Commissioners and 
in foreign countries by Ambassadors or Ministers. 
A British High Commissioner representing the 
United Kingdom is stationed in Canberra. 

In 1906 the south-eastern portion of the island 
of New Guinea, called Papua, was taken over 
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bea Derren 


Awiteber News 
CONFERENCE OF AUSTRALIAN PREMIERS AT CANBERRA IN 1949 


Premiers and representatives of the various States in the 


Australian Commonwealth meet annually under the 


chairmanship of the Prime Minister 


by the Commonwealth, After the First World 
War the Australian Government administered 
under a League of Nations mandate the former 
German possessions in north-eastern New Guinea 
and in certain adjacent islands. In 1946 this 
responsibility was renewed under the Trustee- 
ship system established by the Unrrep Nations 
Charter (q.v.). Australia also administers certain 
other Australasian islands. 


See also Barris COMMONWEALTH. 
See also Vol. I: AUSTRALIANS. 
See also Vol. ITI: AUSTRALIA. 


BAIL 
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BAIL, see Crinar Law. 
BAILIE, see Loca, GOVERNMENT (Scotland). 


BANKRUPTCY. This is the method by which 
the law shares out a man’s property fairly 


THE TREATMENT OF DEBTORS IN THE 17TH CENTURY 


This engraving shows a debtor in prison thumb-screwed, 
with iron pot-hooks about his neck. From Moses Pitt. 
The Cry of the Oppressed, 1691 
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among his creditors (those to wh he owes 
money) when he is insolvent—th: has not 
enough money or other property t y all his 
debts. By this procedure all creditors vet a pro- 
portion of what they are owed, instead of first 
claimants being paid in full, and late imants 
getting nothing. 

Bankruptcy proceedings are started, either by 
a creditor or by the debtor himself, ‘filing 
a petition’ at the local County Court, or, in 
London, in the High Court. The person who 
applies must prove an ‘act of bankruptcy’, which 
is regarded as evidence of a debtor’ lack of 
money or of his intention to defeat delay 
his creditors. The court, if satisfied, makes a 
‘receiving order’, and an ‘official rece): er’ is 
appointed to control the debtor’s possessions, 


The debtor is then examined in public, and, if 
he is unable to make any arrangement with his 


creditors, the court will adjudge him bankrupt. 
The whole of his Property then passes to the 
‘trustee in bankruptcy’ (either the oficial 
receiver or one of his creditors), and is divided 
among those of his creditors who ‘prove their 


debts’, each receiving a proportion of his debt, 
a given number of shillings in the pound. The 
bankrupt is entitled to retain certain things: for 
example, clothes for himself and his family to the 
value of £20. No bankrupt person may obtain 
goods on credit without disclosing that he is a 
bankrupt. 

The bankrupt may, at any time after being 
adjudged bankrupt, apply to the court for his 
discharge, which will free him from all further 
debts which might have been proved against 
him, and enable him to start afresh. The court, 
however, may refuse to discharge or may grant 
a conditional discharge, for example, one which 
does not take effect until the bankrupt has paid 
his creditors ros. in the pound, 


BARRISTER, see Lawyer, Section r. 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN. This battle, fought 
out between the air forces of Britain and Ger- 
many, was one of the decisive battles of the 
Second World War, It lasted from 10 July to 
27 September 1940. 

The German air force, or Luftwaffe, made a 
series of small-scale air attacks on Britain during 


June 1940, after the fall of France, but on I0 July 


they increased the offensive, sending over 64 
aircraft (Messerschmitt Togs and Dorniers) in two 


for ns, apparently with 
the ct of attacking ship- 
pi f Dover. The British 
fig Supermarine Spitfires 
ar vker Hurricanes, which 
er 1 them, bore the brunt 
í ntire battle. This en- 
t was followed by other 

er ers, mostly near Chan- 
ts, during which Dover 

it { many merchant ships 
ar all naval vessels off the 
Channel coast were damaged. 
vext phase of the battle 

w ong, sustained effort by 
the Luftwaffe to cripple Fighter 
Co and. On 15 August the 
British fighters flew 974 sorties 
and fought five major actions 
during the one day. The Ger- 
mans then switched their attack 


W.R.A.F. BALLOON OPERATORS HANDLING A BALLOON 


idon with a night bomb- 
in d, followed by intensive 
attacks on Thames estuary 
The blitzkrieg proper (German for 
‘lightning war’) began on 7 September, when 
the rmans succeeded in reaching the Thames- 
ks and starting fires. On that day about 
4o German aircraft were used, and the R.A.F. 
and anti-aircraft artillery destroyed or dis- 
abled 53 of them. Low clouds and intermittent 
rain interrupted the operations, although the 
civilan population was kept on the alert by a 
series of small raids under cover of cloud. 

On 15 September the climax of the battle 
reached. After some preliminary patrols the 
Germans launched two major attacks—against 
London and against dockyard installations and 
other targets in the area of Southampton and 
Portland. The battle, which spread over the 
greater part of southern England, continued 
through the morning and afternoon against a 
bright, lightly clouded sky. At the time the 
Royal Air Force claimed to have destroyed 185 
of the total enemy force of over goo aircraft, 
though in fact enemy losses, including those 
shot down by anti-aircraft guns, amounted only 
to 56. The Royal Air Force lost only 27 aircraft 
in the entire day’s fighting. It was thought 
in England at the time that, had these attacks 
succeeded, an invasion by sea would have been 
attempted. The battle ended on 27 September 
when 850 German aircraft attacked in four 


airficids. 


The balloon barrage was an important part of the ground defences of London 


during the Battle of Britain 


massive raids. Twenty-five British squadrons 
engaged the enemy, some of them more than 
once, and the losses they inflicted were sufficient 
to deter the Germans from attempting attacks 
of such magnitude for the rest of the war. 

The Battle of Britain is of historical import- 
ance as being the first clear-cut contest between 
a defensive and an offensive air force, both 
working independently of the army or navy. 
Britain also had the advantage of well-developed 
Rapar (q.v. Vol. VIII), of which the Germans 
were ignorant until too late, a well-trained 
system of observer posts (see ROYAL OBSERVER 
Corps), and a continually improving force of 
anti-aircraft artillery (see AIR DEFENCE). It also 
had two types of fighter aircraft of high technical 
merit, On the other hand, it was greatly out- 
numbered, and desperate efforts had to be made 
by the Ministry of Aircraft Production to main- 
tain supplies of aircraft and equipment during 
the actual fighting. 

The German attacking forces were well 
handled and their tactical methods were in- 
genious; but they had to operate far from their 
bases. Their bombers, although fast in com- 
parison with other bombers of the time, had to 
be escorted by fighters if they were to penetrate 
the British defences. But the fighters, either 
because they were working far from their bases 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


and had to carry heavy loads of fuel, or because 


their performance in speed and climb was in- 
adequate, failed to hold off the attacks of the 
British fighters. The German fighters usually 
flew in formation well above the bomber forma- 
tions, and dived to attack the British fighters 
as these approached the bombers, The R.A.F. 
replied by sending up layer formations, the 
upper layer to engage the fighters while a lower 
layer dealt with the bombers. The fighting 
proved yet again that the movable guns of a 
bomber are no match fof the fixed guns of a 
fighter (see FicuTrer AIRCRAFT). 


See also Arr Warrare, History or; AR Raw; SECOND 
Wortp War. 


BATTLESHIP. This is a warship with the 
biggest guns and the toughest armour, which has 
been evolved from the largest sailing warships, 
such as Nelson’s Victory (q.v. Vol. IV). In 
those days the largest ships usually fought drawn 
up in line, and hence came to be known as ‘line- 
of-battle ships’, which explains the term ‘battle- 
ship’. Until recently the battleship was the 
most powerful unit in the fleet, and the nation 
which had the most battleships generally had 
command of the sea. But now the AIRCRAFT- 
CARRIER (q.v.) has become even more important. 

Because of the weight of their guns and 
armour, and the high speeds that are expected 
of them, battleships today are very large and 
expensive both to build and to maintain. A 
modern battleship may cost £9 million, and 
needs 2,000 skilled officers and men to man her. 
Since so large a target is ‘easily sunk, some 
authorities maintain that the money would be 
better spent in building a greater number of 
smaller and faster warships. It used to be true 
that the battleship was superior to other ships 
because it could move fastest and fire its shells 
farthest, no other ship being able to approach 
near enough to fire back. In modern warfare, 
however, the invention of submarines, mines, 
and aircraft has broken down this superiority of 
the battleship. But when heavy weather pre- 
vents flying, it is still true that a battleship 
cannot be beaten in the open sea except by 
another battleship. 

The first armoured battleship in the Royal 
Navy was H.M.S. Warrior, launched in 1860. 
She was 380 feet long and displaced 9,140 tons. 
Although she could steam 14 knots, she was still 
fully rigged with masts and sails. Her guns, 


mounted along her broadside, wer 


he most 
powerful afloat. Her hull was di d into 
water-tight compartments, and her ¢ nes and 
Suns were protected by a belt ofarmou: : } inches 
thick. 

As guns became heavier, they were 1:0 longer 
mounted in broadside batteries, but ir ving 
armoured turrets on deck (see Nay Guns). 
This became possible when, towards end of 
the rgth century, ships’ engines had become 
sufficiently reliable for sails to be abolis! d and 
masts to be simplified and used only lor fire- 
control positions and signalling. The | leship 
Dreadnought, launched in 1906, 490 feet long and 
displacing 17,900 tons, had a great influence in 
changing naval warfare. She was the firs: large 
warship to be fitted with steam turbine engines 
(see Sip, Vol. IV), and she could steam at the 
unusually fast speed of over 21 knots. Her ten 
12-inch guns were mounted in twin turrets, 
arranged so that eight guns could be m:le to 
point together in almost any direction. The 
Dreadnought was given a strengthened hull 
against torpedoes. Quick-firing guns vere 
mounted to deal with torpedo-boats, anc tor- 
pedo nets could be hung round the batt! hip 
when she was at anchor or moving slowly, C:her 


nations, including Germany, soon copied the 
Dreadnought. The battle of JuTLAND (q.v.), in the 
First World War, saw a great number of baitle- 
ships of this type in action, twenty-eight on ‘he 
British side and sixteen on the German. 

At the beginning of the Second World War 
the Royal Navy possessed eleven battleships, 
only two of which, Nelson and Rodney, had been 
built since 1918. The Germans, however, had 
built a new type of vessel called the ‘pocket 
battleship’. The Versailles Peace Treaty had 
forbidden Germany to build ships over a certain 
size, so the pocket battleship was ingeniously 
designed to have all the qualities of a battleship 
—speed, heavy armament, and armour—in the 
smallest space and at the cheapest cost. It was 
intended to be used as a long-distance raider to 
attack merchant shipping in mid-ocean. 

The Japanese built the two largest battleships 
of modern times, the Yamato and the Mushashi, 
each with a displacement of 72,000 tons, an 
armament of nine 18-inch guns, and a speed of 
28 knots. The Yamato took part in the battle of 
Mipway (q-v.), and was later sunk during the 
American landings on the Japanese island of 
Okinawa, which virtually ended the war in the 
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H.M. BATTLESHIP "VANGUARD" 


The Mushashi was sunk by American 
t io-bombers off the Philippines in 1944. 
1in’s battleships played an important part 
Second World War because, until America 
d the war, they were the only surface 
ips capable of dealing with the German 
tal ships. From their base on Scapa Flow, 
pursued and sank the German battleship 
B: »arck, and covered the passage of convoys 
s the Atlantic and to north Russia. Others, 
l on Alexandria and Gibraltar, helped to 
` open the Mediterranean and to support 
iih devastating bombardment troop landings 
North Africa and elsewhere (see AMPHIBIOUS 
\RFARE),. 
rhe modern battleship is given tougher deck- 
armour and high-angle guns to deal with air 
attack: she is fitted with detecting devices, such 
as Rapar (q.v. Vol. VIII), and improved fire 
control for her guns, which enable them to 
achieve uncanny accuracy by day or night at 
ranges of 40,000 yards (about 23 land miles). 
After the Second World War the Royal Navy 
had five battleships, including the Vanguard. 
This ship, launched in 1946, is 813 feet long, 
with 42,500 tons displacement, and is armed 
with eight 15-inch guns in twin turrets. The 
quarters for the crew are very good. U.S. battle- 
ships like the Missouri have even more luxurious 
quarters for the ship’s company. 
See also SEA WaRFARE, History or; SEA WARFARE, 
Mopern; Nava Guns. 
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BEVERIDGE REPORT, see Soctar Insur- 
ANGE, Section 3. 


BILL OF RIGHTS. The results of the English 
Revo.ution of 1688 (q.v.) were permanently 
laid down in two Acts of Parliament—the Bill of 
Rights (1689) and the Act of Settlement (1701). 
After James II had fled to France, the Bill of 
Rights was passed to declare the throne vacant 
by abdication and to offer the Crown to William 
and Mary. Later, the Act of Settlement was 
passed to provide for a Protestant succession if 
Anne should leave no children, and under it the 
Crown passed to the Hanoverians. Both Acts 
are important because they mark the supremacy 
of PARLIAMENT (q.v.) and the limitation of the 
King’s power or ‘prerogative’. 

The Bill of Rights limited the arbitrary power 
of the King in three directions: law and justice, 
finance, and the use of the armed forces. It 
abolished the King’s power of suspending laws 
which had been passed by Parliament, and 
limited his power of releasing any individual 
from the authority of a law. It declared illegal 
such courts as the STAR CHAMBER (q.v.) and the 
Court of High Commission, so making it im- 
possible for royal proclamations to be enforced. 
without the consent of Parliament. 

In matters of finance the Bill made it im- 
possible for the King to levy taxes without the 
consent of Parliament. Consequently it became 
necessary for Parliament to meet regularly to 
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vote the money needed to carry on the govern- 
ment. 

The Bill of Rights declared a standing army 
and the issue of commissions of martial law in 
time of peace to be illegal, thus preventing the 
King using force to get his own way. But since 
a regular standing army is obviously a necessity, 
Parliament passes an act every year to authorize 
its existence. This clause of the Bill, which 
applies to all forces serving on land, applies also 
to the Royal Air Force, but not to the Royal 
Navy, which is still maintained by the orders of 
the Crown, as it always has been. 

The Act of Settlement finally established that 
the succession to the throne depended on the 
consent of Parliament and not on any claim of 
divine right (see Monarcuy). This Act also 
established that the judges were not dependent 
upon the King’s pleasure for their offices, but 
were to receive fixed salaries and security in 
their posts, from which they could be dismissed 
only by the demand of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Further, the Act of Settlement laid down 
that a Minister accused of acting illegally could 


not plead that he was under Royal orders— 
although the King had still the right to pardon 
a Minister after he had been condemned. 

See also Crown, Barris; Paruiasent. 


BILL, PARLIAMENTARY, sze Act oF PAR- 
LIAMENT. 


BLIND SCHOOLS, see Specia Scnoots. 


BLOCKADE, This is in many ways the naval 


equivalent of a Sce (q.v.). A superior fleet of 


ships is stationed in waters commanding the 
approaches to the enemy ports, gencrally with 
two objects: to keep enemy warships shut up in 
port, and to stop merchant vessels, carrying 
supplies of food and munitions, entering enemy 
harbours. Thus, a successful blockade depends 
upon Sea Power (q.v.). 

During the Naroteonic Wars (q.v.) (1793- 
1815), the Royal Navy used the technique of 
blockade with great skill, primarily to keep the 
enemy fleet in port. Despite the dangers of main- 
taining wooden ships under sail off a hostile 


THE BLOCKADE OF THE FRENCH COAST DURING THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 


Parker Gallery 


Two British ships engage four French ships which are attempting to run the blockade 
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coast in all weathers, the British patrolling 
squadrons held Napoleon's warships shut up in 
ports »iretching from Brest to Toulon, and pre- 
vente’ his concentrating them to carry his 
inva army to England. The close watch 
was .ccessful that Napoleon was forced to 
order squadrons to break out and sail half- 
way o ross the world to the West Indies in an 
atte. to make the British disperse their ships 


set Ti APALGAR, BATTLE OF). 

In \eRrICaN Civil War (q.v.) the block- 
ade ed at strangling the enemy's trade. The 
Southerners, who were without a powerful navy, 


stop Uh 
the co 


defeat of the South. 

The development of the SUBMARINE (q.V.) 
made the old method of blockade much more 
difficuli to impose. Though a fleet might com- 
mand the surface of the sea, it was now open to 
attack {rom under water, and could no longer 
patro! the sea-lanes without considerable anti- 
submarine protection. In the First World War, 
while British warships patrolled the sea-lanes, 
preventing German ships from bringing goods 
to Germany, and carefully watching the cargoes 
of neutral ships, Germany, with a weaker surface 


fleet, resorted to unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, «inking all merchant ships, allied or neutral, 
which were on their way to or from Britain. 
This was a new and terribly effective technique 
of blockade, which was used again in the Second 
World War, and in both wars nearly brought 
the Germans victory. The German blockade of 
Russia by attacks on the allied convoys bringing 
supplies to Murmansk, and of Britain in the 
battle of the Atlantic, resulted in hundreds of 
thousands of tons of allied shipping being lost. 
See also Sea Power; SEA WARFARE, MODERN. 


BOARD OF TRADE. The work of this 
Ministry today can be grouped under three 
main headings. First, it supervises British export 
trade (see OVERSEAS TRADE, Vol. VII); a special 
Overseas Trade Department is responsible for 
negotiating trade treaties and agreements with 
other countries. The Board also helps to stimu- 
late sales of British goods abroad, and to take 
measures to encourage foreign tourists to come 
to Britain (see Tourist INDUSTRY, Vol. VII). 


The Board of Trade, formed in 1786, is one of 
the older departments of the British Govern- 
ment. In theory it still consists of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Prime Minister, four 
Cabinet Ministers, several Privy Councillors, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and a Presi- 
dent. In practice such a Board never meets, 
and the Ministry is controlled by the President, 
who is a member of the Government. As the 
work of the Board increased, certain parts of it 
were separated off and new government depart- 
ments were formed. For example, in 1942 a new 
Ministry of Fuel and Power was created, and 
this dealt with any problems of coal-mining 
which had previously come under the Board 
of Trade. In 1951 the newly formed Ministry of 
Materials took over from the Board of Trade 
some of the responsibilities for the allocation of 
materials. 


See also MINISTERS OF THE CROWN. 
See also Vol. VII: Trape, History OP. 


BOER WAR, see SOUTH AFRICAN War. 
BOLSHEVISM, see Russian REVOLUTION. 


BOMBER AIRCRAFT. There are two main 
classes of bomber: the heavy, long-range, strate- 
gical bomber such as the Avro Lancaster or the 
jet-driven Vickers Valiant; and the lighter, 
tactical bomber such as the de Havilland 
Mosquito. In general, the strategical or heavy 
bomber makes massive Air Ratps (q.v.) on 
targets beyond the main battle-front; the 
tactical bomber attacks targets directly con- 
nected with the land fighting—ammunition 
dumps and troop concentrations, for example 
(see AIR WARFARE, HisTory or). Bombers may 
also be adapted for special duties such as mine- 
laying at sea, dropping spies by parachute, and 
so on. In the Second World War the Wellington 
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Charles E. Brown 
VICKERS ‘VALIANT’ BOMBER WITI FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE JET 
ENGINES 


USAS. 
A U.S. B. 36 BOMBER WITH FOUR JET ENGINES SUPPLE- 
MENTING SIX PISTON ENGINES 


This bomber can travel at 435 m.p.h. at altitudes above 
45,000 feet 


medium bomber was equipped with a large 
metal ring fitted to its undercarriage which was 
intended to detect magnetic mines under water 
(see BOMBS AND Mmes). 

Designers of bombers try to strike a right 
balance between ability to carry weight, and 
size, speed, rate of climb, and manceuvring 
powers. A heavy bomber has to carry not only 
numbers of heavy bombs but also large quan- 
tities of fuel so that it can fly long distances, 
Therefore it cannot evade attacks by fighters by 
rapid manceuvring, and must be provided with 
guns to protect it. The gun positions are usually 
placed in the extreme tail from which a gunner 
can fire at a fighter diving to the attack, in the 
nose under the fuselage, and often also on top of 
the fuselage just behind the wings. The tactical 
bomber, being a smaller machine, generally has 
greater speed and powers of manceuvre and so 
does not normally carry such heavy defensive 


armament. From time to time at: ts have 
been made (with the D H 4 in the Fist World — 
War and the Mosquito in the Second produce 
a light bomber which can fly so fast a: d so high 
that it requires no defensive armam it all. 
Strategical bombers are used both by night 
and by day. If attacked by large formations of 
fighters they reply by keeping in close |: mation 
so that as many of their gunners as possible can 
bring concentrated fire to bear on the tackers. 
If a bomber gets detached from its fi nation, 
enemy fighters can harry and attack i rom so 
many angles simultaneously that it can {ire back 
at only some of its attackers. But even with the 
heaviest defensive armament, strategic! bom- 


bers, being so much slower than fighters, are 


vulnerable to attack, and in both Wor Wars 
escorts of fighters were used during day raids, 
Piston-engined bombers for long-range work 
are usually four-engined, with the fus ige as 
slim as possible, but with room for the largest 
bombs. Most of the fuel is usually carried in 
wing tanks. Jet-engined bombers are similar 


except that more space in the wings and fusclage 
has to be set aside for fuel because jet-cngines 
consume more. They may be driven by four or 
six jets, and they may have the wings swept back. 
Jet-driven tactical bombers normally have two 
engines and conform in pattern more closely to 
fighters. They are likely to be ‘cleaner’, more 
stream-lined, externally. One of the first tactical 
jet bombers to go into service was the English 
Electric Canberra with two Rolls-Royce Avon 
turbo-jet engines, and a crew of three. One of 
the first heavy jet bombers to be produced for 
the R.A.F. was the Vickers Valiant with four 
Rolls-Royce turbo-jets, For bombing in close 
Support of troops in battle, it is usual to adapt 
fighters rather than to produce specialized air- 
craft (see AIRCRAFT ExnGınes, Vol. IV). 

In Britain, members of a bomber crew go 
through their initial training independently, but 
are formed into teams for the final part of their 
training; after that they keep together as long 
as possible. The captain of a bomber may be 
a sergeant-pilot or an officer of any rank from 
flight-lieutenant to group-captain. Occasionally 
bombers are commanded by officers of higher 
rank. The essential thing is that, like the captain 
of a ship, he has an absolute authority within the 
aircraft. He keeps in touch with his crew by 
‘intercom.’, the intercommunicating telephone 
in the aircraft, and in this way the navigator 
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him informed of position and progress, the 
gu < of signs of enemy fighters, and so on. 
The  avigator may also be the second pilot 
alth zh this depends upon the size of the air- 
cra’ He is supplied with a table and the in- 
str ts and charts he needs. The radio 
op r, a very important member of the crew, 
ust has his post close behind the main cock- 
pit command post where the captain and 
co sit. The gunners take station in their 
tur When a power-operated turret is used, 
the — nner sits on a saddle, rather like a bicycle 
sade! and works simple hand controls for 
bri r his guns to bear. The position of the 
be imer has changed several times during 
the velopment of heavy bombers; but in 
rec designed aircraft he is usually in the 
ne He is stationed behind a ‘transparency’, 


a window of plastic material, which gives him 
a ie view downwards towards any possible 
tar in his bomb-sight. He may sit, or lie 
on stomach. Aiming a bomb really means 
aim =z the whole aircraft, since the bomb is 
no spelled but merely falls when released. 
Fc rly the bomb-aimer used to direct the 
pil- `y word of mouth in order to bring the air- 
cr to the right position for the target; later, 
co. -ls were fitted which could be used by the 
be aimer himself to guide the aircraft with 
gro -r accuracy during the bombing run. 


lso Air WARFARE, History or; AR Rat; FIGHTER 
Au FT. 


BO*iBS AND MINES. These weapons are 
norsnally containers of steel or iron filled with 
high explosive, incendiary composition, or other 
similar material. Bombs are dropped on or 
thrown at a target; mines are placed in the 
ground, or in the sea, in the anticipated path of 
an enemy soldier, vehicle, or ship. The main 
explosive in every bomb or mine is set off by a 
Fuse (q.v. Vol. VIII), a firing device comprising 
a mechanism, which can be operated by contact, 
by time, or by other means. 

1. AERIAL Bomps. These are dropped from 
aircraft (see AIR WARFARE, History or). There 
are two main types: high-explosive and incen- 
diary, as well as other miscellaneous kinds. 


High-explosive bombs may be either high capa- ` 


city (that is, with a high blast effect) or medium 
capacity for fragment effect, or they may be 
piercing (with relatively small blast and frag- 


BOMBS AND MINES 
ment effect, but specially designed to penetrate 
tough surfaces). 

High-capacity bombs are often dropped by 
parachute, generally on targets such as large 
buildings and dockyards. They may weigh as 
much as 8 tons, have a thin metal case, and are 
fitted with fuses which explode the bombs just 
as they reach the ground, thus spreading the 
effect of the blast over as wide an area as possible. 

Medium-capacity bombs, which may weigh 
3 or 4 tons, have stronger cases, and can pene- 
trate fairly strong buildings, or drive some dis- 
tance into soft ground. ‘They can be fitted with 
delayed-action fuses so that they do not explode 
until some long time after they have landed. 
These delayed-action bombs, if they are fot 
located, thay cause much damage in large towns 
or cities by exploding when normal life has been 
resumed. If they are located, the explosion 
can often be averted by the removal of the 
fuse or explosive. Smaller medium-capacity 
bombs are used against ground troops, the case 
exploding into dangerous fragments as it hits the 
ground. 

Piercing bombs, designed to penetrate con- 
crete and other specially strengthened positions, 
are made of strong steel, and are so shaped that 
they reach a very high speed before striking the 
target, often as much as 600 miles an hour. 
They are dropped from high altitudes so that 
they have time to acquire the necessary speed. 


1. HIGH CAPACITY ‘BLAST’ BOMB (BLOCK-BUSTER). 2. 
MEDIUM CAPACITY (GENERAL PURPOSE). 3- ARMOUR- 
PIERCING BOMB 


us g 
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Imperial, War Museum 
BOMBS FALLING FROM A BOSTON IIT BOMBER DURING THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


Incendiary bombs, if dropped in large quan- 
tities over, industrial areas, may do immense 
damage by starting widespread fires. Some are 
filled with magnesium which burns with an 
intense heat; others are filled with oil- or petrol- 
jelly. They are sometimes carried in a large 
‘mother-bomb’, which opens as it falls, throwing 
out a widespread shower of incendiaries. 

There are many other varieties of bombs: 
some filled with smoke for laying smoke-screens 
behind which ground troops can manœuvre 
without being seen, some with poison gas (see 
Gas WARFARE), and some with propaganda 
leaflets to be dropped over enemy territory. At 
the end of the war the R.A.F. dropped powerful 
‘earthquake bombs’, weighing as much as ro 
tons, on targets in Germany. The R.A.F. also 
used bombs specially designed to explode under 
water in successful attacks on German dams. 
Finally, in August 1945, two atomic bombs, 
incomparably more devastating than any ex- 
plosive ever used before, were dropped on the 
towns of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Japan (see 
Atomic ENERGY, Vol. VIII). 

2. LAND-BomBs anD GRENADES. The word 
‘bomb’ is loosely used in land warfare to describe 
projectiles fired from mortars, a type of gun, and 
for grenades thrown by hand or fired from 
rifles. 

Mortar bombs, varying in size, have fins to 
keep them steady as they fly through the air. 
Grenades are small bombs, containing high ex- 
plosive, smoke, gas, or incendiary composition. 
Both mortar bombs and grenades are used 
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against enemy defences and fortifica: ons, and 
some can be made to explode into fraen ents for 
use against troops. ‘Sticky’ bombs, much used 


in the Second World War, are arranged to stick 


on to the sides of armoured vehicles or th wheels 
of trucks and to explode there. 

3. Lanp-Mines. Mining, that is digging 
under a fortified wall and filling the cavity with 
an explosive charge, was a common part of 
Sece warfare (q.v.). The destruction o! roads 
and bridges by explosive charges is still carried 


out to delay an enemy’s advance, but mines, in 
the modern Sense, are not used for this work. 

There are four main types of land-mine: anti- 
tank, anti-personnel, shrapnel, and beac! 
the Second World War the term was oft 
for very large mines dropped from airc 
parachute, but these are really aerial bombs. 

The anti-tank mine is a high-explosive charge 
fitted with a firing mechanism, in a suitable thin 
casing. It is buried just below the ground sur- 
face so that it is exploded by the pressure of 
a vehicle passing over it. In the Second \ Vorld 
War special chain flails were often fitted in ront 
of TANKS (q.v.) to explode the mines before the 
tank reached them. Some anti-tank mines are 
fitted with devices which fire the mines if an 
one tries to lift them out of the ground, 
personnel mines, also buried just below grou: 
level, explode if they, or trip wires often attached 
to them, are stepped on. 

Both these types rely for their effect on blast, 
that is, the force of the explosion. The shrapnel 
mine, however, relies, not only on blast, but 
mainly on the break-up of its container, which 
disintegrates into hundreds of deadly fragments 
of metal, each of which can wound or kill a man. 
The shrapnel mine is set off by a trip wire which 
fires a small propellant charge; this throws the 
mine up in the air, and a second delayed high- 
explosive charge explodes it at about head- 
height. 

Beach-mines, used for coastal defence, are 
often very large. They may be used in combina- 
tion with other underwater obstacles to check 
an invading fleet of landing-craft. They are 
fired when touched by a vessel, motor vehicle, 
or the invading troops. Since sea-water is highly 
corrosive, one of the main problems in making 
beach-mines is to produce a type of container 
which can remain under sea-water for months 
without damage. 


4- Nava Mings, Mines were first used in sea 
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AGRAM OF TWO MINE-SWEEPERS SWEEPING 
A. Moored mine with anchor weight in fairly deep water. 
B. Moored mine being swept. C. Oyster mine in shal- 
lower water 
warfare during the Russo-Japanese war at the 
beginning of this century, and sank or disabled 
a great number of vessels. During the First and 
Second World Wars mine-fields were laid by 
both sides over large areas of the sea, being 
especially used to defend the approaches to 
home ports and naval bases and to attack the 
enemy's shipping in his own sea-lanes. Special 
mine-layer ships, aircraft, or submarines are used 
to lay mines, and mine-sweepers, working in 
pairs with a cable slung between them, are used 
to cicar them away (see Navar Vessers). There 
are two main types of sea-mine—those moored 
near the surface and those which lie on the sea- 
bed. Drifting mines are no longer used. A large 
sea-mine can severely damage or even sink a 


battleship or aircraft-carrier. 

Moored mines are buoyant and are anchored 
by a cable to a weight on the sea-bed. At first 
they exploded only when a ship actually touched 
them; now, they can be set off also by the mag- 
netic effect of a steel vessel passing near them, 
These magnetic mines were at first a great 
danger to steel ships, and only wooden mine- 
sweepers could be used to sweep them away. 
Later, however, it was discovered that if an 
electric current was passed round a steel ship, 
this could ‘degauss’ her, that is, counteract her 
natural magnetism. Mines that are anchored 
by a cable have the disadvantage that they are 
comparatively easy to find. The sea-bed or 
‘oyster’ mines are fired by the disturbance of the 
water caused by ships passing near or over them. 
They cannot be used in great depths of water, 
but, being without a cable, they are difficult to 
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find, and their danger and nuisance value are 
considerable. 

A third type of mine, used to defend ports, 
can be controlled from the shore by electric 
cable. A single mine or a whole mine-field can 
be fired in this way when enemy ships are seen 
to be approaching. 


See also Arr WARFARE, History or; LAND WARFARE, 
History OF; SEA WARFARE, MODERN. 


BOROUGH, see LOCAL GOVERNMENT, History 
oF. 


BORSTAL. This is the name of an English 
institution where young offenders ‘between the 
ages of 16 and 21 are trained to become law- 
abiding citizens. The first Borstal institution 
was opened in 1902 at the village of Borstal, near 
Rochester, Kent. 

Borstal institutions are administered by the 
Prison Commission (q.v.), but they are kept 
distinct from prisons. A young offender can be 
sent to Borstal by QUARTER Sessions and AssizEs 
only, and not by magistrates, except in the case 
of offenders who have run away from APPROVED. 
Scxoors (qq.v.). When the court has to sentence 
a young offender, it has the choice either of 
punishing him like an adult offender or of send- 
ing him to Borstal ‘for his reformation and the 
prevention of crime, having regard to his 
character and previous conduct and to the cir- 
cumstances of the offence’ (Criminal Justice Act, 
1948). A Borstal sentence commits the offender 
to the care of the Prison Commissioners for 4 
years, a part of which, varying between 9 
months and 3 years and usually about 18 
months, he must spend in a Borstal institution. 
For the rest of the period, the boy or girl is 
released ‘on licence’, under the supervision of 
a member of the Borstal ‘After-Care’, usually a 
PROBATION OFFICER (q.Vv.). 

A boy sentenced to Borstal goes first to one 
of the allocation centres, at Wormwood Scrubs, 
or Latchmere House near Richmond; girls go 
to Aylesbury. There, by personal observation, 
inquiries into their social background, and 
psychological investigation, the most suitable 
treatment for the particular boy or girl is de- 
cided upon. Some young people respond better 
to a firm hand, others to trust and a certain 
amount of freedom; some profit from further 
education and an intellectual stimulus, and some 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING AT LOWDHAM GRANGE, 


from a technical trainin 
others do better if they do 
with more gifted companions, but are trained in 
simple, manual, repetitive’ work. For boys, there 
is a choice between four ‘closed? and nine ‘open’ 
training institutions. The tendency is to use 
open camps rather than closed institutions for 
an increasing number of boys and girls. 

A new arrival to a training Borstal is assigned 
to a House. Competition between the Houses is 
encouraged, and the Housemaster is expected to 
exert a strong personal influence on the boy. 
Life is designed to fit the needs of vigorous, 
healthy youth. Outside contacts with other 
youth groups or sports teams are encouraged. 
Home leave is granted and, in fact, seldom 
abused. The aim is not to segregate the trainee 
from the temptations and difficulties of ordinary 
life more than necessary. If a trainee proves 
unable to profit from such treatment, he may 
have to be transferred from a training Borstal 
to Reading prison, where the discipline is more 
severe. Otherwise, as he rises from one stage to 
another, he gains more and more privileges until 
he reaches the senior grade of the ‘blues’, the 
leavers. On release from the institution, the boy 
or girl is ‘on licence’ for the rest of the sentence. 
If a boy misbehaves at this stage, he is recalled 
to Borstal and sent to the closed institution at 
Portsmouth; a girl is sent to Exeter. There they 


g in craftsmanship; 
not have to compete 
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Crown Copyri 


AN OPEN BORSTAL INSTITUTION 


must serve the unexpired maximum of 3 
detention, with a minimum duration of 6 mo 

In 1950, 1,803 boys and 129 girls were sent to 
Borstal. Out of every 100 young people dis- 
charged from Borstal, about half of them appear 
in court again; but of this number nearly half 
Hever appear a second time. ‘This means that 
three out of every four Borstal trainees eventua lly 
find their way to a law-abiding life in society. 

Apart from Borstal sentences, more than 
1,000 young offenders between the ages of 16 
and 20 are sentenced every year to terms of 
imprisonment of more than 3 months. These are 
usually collected together in Young Prisoners’ 
Centres, where vocational classes are run, con- 
structive Spare-time activities are encouraged, 
and members of the staff are appointed to deal 
with the young prisoners’ individual needs and 
personal problems. Like Borstal trainees, these 
also may be released on licence under the super- 
vision of the After-Care Association. 

The United States was the first country to 
open institutions for young offenders. 
a reformatory for offenders between 
3° was opened at Elmira, New York. Most 
American reformatories today, however, are 
more like prisons than English Borstal. institu- 
An example of a recent development is 
the Federal Natural Bridge Camp, Jefferson 
National Forest, Virginia. The boys, mostly 
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18 and 20, are occupied in forest work, 
trail-making, wood-pulp production, 
fighting. The English Borstal system 
.sed much interest on the Continent, and 
lated similar reforms there. 
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Prisons, HISTORY OF; JUVENILE Court; PRO- 
ICER. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. The British 


Empire. officially called the British Gommon- 
wealt! Nations since the close of the Second 
World War, covers about one-quarter of the 
globe. s inhabitants vary widely in race, 
colour, religion, and in their traditional institu- 
tions, though all owe something to the way of 
life and institutions of Great Britain which have 
to a greater or lesser degree influenced their 
development. All Commonwealth countries, 
whether completely self-governing or not, are 
united in recognizing the British Sovereign as 
head of the whole Commonwealth. Any changes, 
therefore, in the constitutional position of the 
Sovereign, as, for example, the abdication of 
King Edward VIII, must be accepted by the 
Governments of all the self-governing members 


of the Commonwealth, as well as by the British 
Parliament. 


The British Empire is a very complex political 
organism. It consists of the Mother Country— 
the United Kingdom (comprising Great Britain 
and Norihern Ireland); the other members of 
the Co:monwealth—Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
the Republic of India, all of whom are com- 
pletely independent nations; Southern Rhodesia, 
which is completely self-governing apart from 
certain matters, such as foreign policy, which 


are controlled from London (see RHODESIAS, 
GovERNMENT OF) ; the Crown colonies, which are 
administered by British officials with more or 
less help from the people of the colony itself; 
protectorates, which are countries nominally 
under their own rulers, but in practice con- 
trolled by Britain to protect them from attack or 
exploitation by others; and, lastly, trusteeships 
or mandated territories, which are backward 
countries entrusted to British administration by 
the Unten Nations (q.v.) until such time as the 
inhabitants are advanced enough to govern 
themselves. A Minister of the British Govern- 
ment, the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, acts as a link between Britain and the 
other members of the Commonwealth. Another 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
Minister, the Colonial Secretary, deals with the 
colonies (see COLONIAL GOVERNMENT, BRITISH). 

The beginnings of the British Empire date 
back to the 16th and 17th centuries. One might 
say that Ireland was the first country to be 
colonized by the English, when Norman barons 
in the 12th century, after invading Ireland, 
settled on the lands they had seized. The first 
English colonies to be founded in far-off lands 
were the American settlements: Newfoundland 
claimed by Britain in 1583; Virginia; the sugar 
islands of Bermuda and the Barbados seized 
from the Spaniards; settlements of lonely fur 
traders round Hudson’s Bay; the Puritan settle- 
ments in New England; the Quaker settlements 
in Pennsylvania, and others. By the mid-18th 
century the east coast of North America, from 
Georgia in the south to Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia in the north, belonged to Britain. 

The 18th and roth centuries were the cen- 
turies of the great Empire builders: the conquest 
of Canada from the French, the taking over of 
large parts of India from the local rulers, the 
discovery and exploration of Australia and New 
Zealand; and the annexing of colonies in South, 
East, and West Africa, and after the Sourn 
Arrican War (q.v.), the uniting of the southern 
colonies into the Union of South Africa. A 
fuller account of this growth of empire and 
rivalry with other powers is given in the article 
Corones, History oF (q.v.), and more details 
of the history of the peoples concerned are to be 
found in Volume I. 

The reasons why Britain, and, indeed, other 
great powers, sought to build up anEmpire were 
varied. The most far-reaching were considera- 
tions of trade. The British traders followed in the 
wake of the adventurous sailors and explorers, 
and as soon as possible established a settlement 
—at first a mere trading post. In the interests of 
trade the settlement became enlarged and organ- 
ized, and it often had to be protected against the 
encroachments of other empire-seeking powers. 
As British towns expanded and industry de- 
veloped, the need to find sources of raw materials 
and markets for finished goods became urgent; 
and also as the population increased, the colonies 
provided new lands, offering opportunities for 
initiative, to which the enterprising might emi- 
grate and seek their fortunes. Unfortunately 
also at one time these new lands were used as 
dumping grounds for the less desirable British 
citizens (see TRANSPORTATION). 
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THE SPEAKERS AND PRESIDING OFFICERS OF THE LEGIST ATURES OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND COLONIES 


Photographed in 1950 when they attended the opening ceremony of the new chamber of the House of Cx 


Certain small colonies were established be- 
cause of their strategic value. Britain has ac- 
quired and held, generally by force, certain 
islands and mainland ports because they formed 
useful stores for food, fuel, and war materials 
on Empire sea routes, or because strategically 
placed Navar Bases (q.v.) could be built there. 
Britain, for example, could control and protect 
the Mediterranean sea route from her bases at 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and Aden; and the 
ocean islands of St. Helena and the Falklands 
in the south Atlantic, the Fiji Isles in the Pacific, 
and Mauritius in the Indian Ocean gave her 
bases far from home. 

The importance of large possessions to the 
prestige of great nations is not to be under- 
estimated. Germany, which came late into the 
race for colonies, and in any case was deprived 
of the only colonies she possessed after the First 
World War, strongly felt this sense of inferiority, 
and was in consequence inclined to overestimate 
the material advantages of British colonies to 
Britain. 

In the early days of the British Empire trading 
interests had dominated colonial policy, political 
control going hand in hand with strict trade 
monopolies for the benefit of English commerce. 
This outlook was the basis of the MERCANTILE 


System (q.v. Vol. VII) of the 17th an th 
centuries. In the 19th century, however, he 
ideas of free trade became accepted, British 
colonies became open markets for foreign rs 
on equal terms with British. This brought about 
a great change in colonial policy. The statesmen 


of the mid-rgth century favoured the des 
ment of colonies as expanding ground for the 
surplus population of Britain; and gradually 
idea of trusteeship of backward peoples has 1 
placed the early commercial outlook. Side by 
side with this belief went the theory, first ex- 
pressed by Lord Durham (1792-1840), that all 
progressive communities were entitled to self- 
government, and that this should be the ultimate 
aim for all peoples. 

The greatest blow which British imperial 
policy has ever received was the breakaway of 
the American colonics after the AMERICAN WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE (q.v.) towards the end of the 
18th century. British Ministers, when they came 
to deal with Canada in the 19th century, had 
learnt their lesson from this; they ceased to try 
to hold colonies against their will by force, but 
sought to encourage independent development 
so that the Empire might be held together by 
the much more durable ties of common interest 
and common ideals. The final outcome of this 
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new policy was the Stature or Wesrunsrer in 
i q.v.), which gave official and permanent 
ee. wnition to the Dominion status of the self- 
g ing colonies. 

- history of the British Empire during the 

entury has shown that member countries 
€ 1d do move from one status to another as 
tł rove ready, and that it is possible for a 
s verning member to break away altogether 
ft the Empire without friction. Since the 
fr ur of the Statute of Westminster, India, 
P an, and Ceylon have reached full Do- 
jon status—though India has preferred to 
esta lish a republic within the Commonwealth, 
recounizing the British Sovereign as Head of 
th wmmonwealth, though not as Sovereign of 
ir Newfoundland, a Dominion until 1933, 
had to resign her self-governing status for a time 
because of disorder in her finances and public 
aflairs. In 1948 she decided that, rather than 
become a Dominion again on her own, she would 
join the Dominion of Canada. Southern Ireland, 
Eire, after a period of Dominion status, decided 
to -reak entirely with the British Common- 
wwe lth: whereas Northern Ireland has chosen 
to remain in the United Kingdom. Burma, 
when in 1946 she reached the stage of complete 
sel{-covernment, chose and was granted the right 
to withdraw altogether from the Common- 
weaith, and is now an independent foreign 
power. This unique and complex institution, 
therefore, is held together only by the free will 
o! ts members; and the strength of that link was 
proved in the magnificent part played in battle 
by men from the Dominions and Colonies during 
the Second World War. 

See also Govonres, History or; COLONIAL GOVERN- 

vest, Barts; STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER. 


BRITISH CONSTITUTION. Acountry’s con- 
stitution consists of the principles by which it is 
governed. In many countries the constitution 
has been written down at one time in a set of 
exact rules. The AMERICAN CONSTITUTION (q.v-) 
was drawn up by a committee of leaders at the 
time of the American War of Independence 
when the American colonies broke away from 
Britain. The FrencH CONSTITUTION (q.v.) has 
been reshaped after various crises in the affairs 
of the country—the last time being in 1946 after 
her liberation from Germany at the end of the 
Second World War. India drew up her im- 
mensely long constitution in 1950 after she was 
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granted i (ae Innes, GOVERNMENT 
or). The constitution of Britain, however, is not 
contained in any fixed single document; it has 
been built up gradually, owing a good deal of 
its strength to unwritten traditions, and a good 
deal to the fact that such traditions can always 
change slowly to fit the needs of the times. The 
constitution is inherent in the laws of the country, 
and in the way these laws are interpreted by the 
law courts. 

Asinmostcountries, the institutions of GOVERN- 
MENT (q.v.) are divided into three branches; the 
law-giving or legislative, thelaw-administering or 
executive, and the law-interpreting or judiciary. 
In Britain these are represented by the House 
or Lorps and House or Commons, the Cabinet 
and MINISTERS OF THE Crown, and the Law 
Courts (qq.v.). The divisions are not hard and 
fast, for the three branches are closely inter- 


woven. 

The history of how these three branches have 
reached their present state is described in the 
articles PARLIAMENT and Law, ENGLISH (qq-v-)- 
The growth has been gradual, but there have 
been certain great landmarks in constitutional 
history. The first great document of the English 
constitution is known as Maona CARTA (q.v-), 
the Great Charter, sealed by King John in 1215. 
The Bit or Rucuts (q.v.), signed by William 
III in 1689, was another great landmark; so 
was the Reform Bill of 1832 (see Erection). In 
recent years constitutional changes have been 
taking place in the powers of the House of Lords, 
reducing its power of veto over the action of the 
House of Commons to a power of delay only. 
There is nothing in the constitution to prevent 
changes, however drastic, taking place so long 
as the will of the people is behind them. The 
British constitution assumes that every man or 
woman is free to criticize it and, if he obtains 
a majority for his point of view, to change it. 
This freedom is upheld in the ordinary law 
courts. 

See also Crown, Barris; PARLIAMENT; Law, ENGLISH; 
MINISTERS OF THE CROWN. 


BRITISH COUNCIL. The Council, founded 
in 1934 and granted a Royal Charter in 1940, 
exists to promote overseas a wider knowledge of 
the United Kingdom and the English language, 
and in England closer cultural relations with 
other countries. For the year 1951-2 Parliament 
provided £2} million for the work of the 


BRITISH COUNCIL 

Council, at its headquarters in London, in over 
sixty overseas countries, and among students and 
others from overseas in many cities all over the 
United Kingdom. 

In recent years the British Government has 

entered into ‘Cultural Conventions’ with other 
countries, which provide for co-operation in 
promoting mutual knowledge and understand- 
ing. The British Council is the principal agent 
of the British Government in carrying out the 
Conventions. The Council co-operates also with 
the United Nations Agencies concerned with 
education, the sciences, and social services, and 
with the Cultural Committees of the Council of 
Europe. 
The Council provides regular information on 
British life, thought, and achievements through 
its offices and centres overseas, through libraries 
of British books, periodicals, documentary films, 
and gramophone records, through exhibitions 
and the visits of distinguished British experts as 
lecturers, and of British orchestras, drama, and 
ballet companies. Classes in English language, 
literature, and other subjects, and summer 
schools for teachers of English, are arranged. 
Study groups for people interested in particular 
aspects of British life play an increasing part, 
especially in the colonies. 

The Council sponsors interchange schemes 
among British and overseas universities, arranges 
examinations overseas for certain British examin- 
ing bodies, awards scholarships to overseas 
graduates wishing to carry out advanced study 
in Britain, and bursaries to technicians, social 
workers, and others to enable them to study 
British methods. It organizes individual study 
programmes or short courses on most aspects of 
British life for people coming to Britain from 
overseas, and arranges study tours, visits, and 
social facilities for all overseas students residing 
in Britain. It also helps students from the British 
colonies to find accommodation. 


BRITISH EMPIRE, see Brirish COMMON- 
WEALTH; Cotontes, History oF. 


BUDGET, see NATIONAL FINANCE, Section 3. 


BUREAUCRACY. This word, derived from 
the French bureau, 2 desk, means a system of 
formal and official administration, regulating, 
under the control of the Government, the daily 
conduct of civil life. When used as a term of 
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abuse, ‘bureaucrat’ means an o! ! whe 
manages affairs from his ofice desk 125 no 
experience of the world outside h hice; a 
person who is concerned only with orreet 
fulfilment of regulations, and not at h the 
object to be achieved by the regulati 

The word began to be used in E: 1 soon 
after 1830, when a new Civit Serv: v. of 
officials arose to administer the r publie 
services, such as the poor law and pu! duca- 
tion. This was the inevitable result o! great 


increase of the functions which a moder: « overn- 


ment began to undertake: a large num! ‘paid 
permanent officials, or civil servants, mea 
necessity. In the present century, espe: after 
1930, there was a strong outcry at the iù casing 
number of officials, together with the | umber 
of regulations and official forms. A la:. - Civil 
Service can easily become bureaucrat: in the 
bad sense if the administration is not ;  perly 


supervised by the Government; but, the 
other hand, no government can be 


ctive 
unless it has a good administrative staffo ined 
and professional officials. 

‘Bureaucracy’ can exist in local as » as in 
central government; it can even exist i lun- 
tary organizations outside the sphere of ern- 
ment, such as, for example, Trade Un 1s, if 
such organizations grow very large and © ;uire 
a large staff with a regular and mec! «vical 


routine. 
See also Civit Service. 


BURGH, see Locat Government (Scoti AND). 
BURNHAM SCALE, see TEACHERS. 


BUSH-RANGERS were armed men, usually 
working in small gangs, who practised highway 
robbery in Australia; this was varied at times 
with bank robbery, horse and cattle stealing, 
arson, kidnapping, and murder. Bush-ranging 
falls into two periods: the ‘convict age’, which 
lasted from 1807 to 1850, when the bush-rangers 
were usually convicts who had been sent from 
Britain under the Transportation laws (q:v.), 
and had later escaped; and the ‘gold-robber 
age’, which lasted from 1850 to 1880, when the 
bush-rangers were almost all Australian-born 
youths, bred in the bush, who had graduated 
from cattle stealing. 

Bush-ranging started in 1807 in Tasmania. 
The first noted leader was Black Michael Howe 


—_— 
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TRE DUSH-RANGER, NED KELLY, IN 1880 
w signed himself "King of the Ranges’ when ‘ 


; to the Lieutenant-Governor, In 1818 
t men trapped him, cut off his head, and 

d it to Hobart, the capital. ‘Gentleman’ 
N ew Brady, who escaped by sea with twelve 
oU r convicts in 1824 from Macquarie Harbour, 
a otorious convict settlement, captured the 
te of Sorell, and then attacked Launceston, 
tho second town in Tasmania. Brady was 
caught and hanged in 1826. From 1827 to 1830 
Jorn Donahoe, called “The Stripper’, was the 
leading bush-ranger in New South Wales. The 
convicts’ song of ‘bold Jack Donahoo’ was still 
being sung in California in 1940. 

By 1824 bush-ranging was so widespread 
beyond the Blue Mountains that martial law 
was proclaimed there, and by 1830 it had grown 
almost into a convict rebellion, and troops had 
to be rushed from Sydney. 

The bush-rangers of the gold-robber age were 
known as the ‘wild Colonial boys’. These gold- 
robbers were fine bushmen, well armed, well 
mounted on stolen horses, and well served by 
informants, Frank Christie, alias Gardiner, 
with Johnny Gilbert, a native of Canada, as his 
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BY-LAWS 
lieutenant, formeed a gang which ‘Muck up’ a 
gokiexort in 053 and stole gold worth 
£14,000. In 186q Ben Hall's gang beid to 
ramom Henry Keightley, a gold-warden and 
magistrate, His wife returned from Bathurst, 
30 miles away, with the ramom money just in 
time to save Keightley’s life. Frank Ward 
(Thunderbolt) ranged over northern New South 
Wales, usually single-handed, for 6 years until 
be was shot in 1870. Flowers are still regularly 
placed on his grave. 

The last of the genuine bush-rangers were the 
Kelly gang in Victoria. They were outlawed in 
1878 after shooting three policemen, but they 
robbed banks and defied the police for 2 years, 
until, using armour hammered from plough- 
shares, they made their last stand at Glenrowan, 
There Dan Kelly, Joe Byrne, and Steve Hart, 
all under 24, died in a blazing hotel which the 
police had set on fire. Ned Kelly, aged 26, was 
hanged at Melbourne in 1880. He became a 
local hero: ‘Game as Ned Kelly’ isstill a common 
saying in Australia. 

See alto TRANSrORTATION, 


See also Vol, I: AUSTRALIANS, 
See also Vol. IV: Hronwavenn. 


BY-LAWS. ‘These are laws of limited and local 
application. The general laws of England, which 
apply to everyone throughout the land, are 
cither established by age-long custom (Common 
Law) or made by Parliament (Statute Law) (see 
Law, Exctssn). But Parliament can also give 
Loca Avuruoriries (q.v.) and some other 
authorities the power to make binding laws, 
which will be enforced by the courts for a parti- 
cular purpose and in a particular area only. 
Such laws are called by-laws. 

Local authorities, for example, make by-laws 
to regulate the way houses are built, to prevent 
nuisances in the streets, or to control people's 
behaviour in parks and public places. The rail- 
way companies (now the Railway Exccutive) 
have the power to make by-laws to regulate the 
conduct of passengers in trains or the packing of 
goods in goods trains. Conservancy boards can 
make by-laws about the use of boats on their 
rivers, and the behaviour of people on the tow- 
paths. Many other bodies have similar powers. 

In all these cases the authority that makes the 
by-laws can only do so because Parliament has 
given it the power. Morcover, in granting such 
power Parliament always lays down the proce- 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ` 


added greatly to Cambridge’s importance; and 
about 100 years later, in 1546, the largest col- 
lege of either University, Trinity College, was 
founded. 

During the Reformation Cambridge, as else- 
where, was troubled with religious difficulties 
—CRAnMER (q.v. Vol. V), Latimer, Tyndale, 
and Coverdale were all Cambridge men. Under 
Elizabeth and the Stuarts, however, a more 
tolerant spirit prevailed; but it was not until 
1871 that either Cambridge or Oxford was open 
to students without reference to their religious 
opinions. Fellows or dons had to be in Holy 
Orders and unmarried, and members of the 
University had to subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England. 

Although the first women’s college, Girton, 
was opened in 1869 and Newnham 6 years later, 
women did not become members of the Univer- 
sity on equal status with men until 1947, 27 
years later than at Oxford. 

As Oxford has always been renowned for its 
achievements in the humanities, Cambridge has 
achieved a brilliant record in the sciences, 
especially in mathematics. At the Cavendish 
Laboratory, opened in 1874, illustrious scholars, 
such as Lord Kelvin, Clerk Maxwell, J. J. Thom- 
son, and Lord Rutherford, have carried on their 
research work. One of the greatest scientists of 
Cambridge is Sir Isaac Newron (q.v. Vol. V), 
whose statue stands in the antechapel of Trinity. 
The name tripos, given to the final Honours 
examination for a degree at Cambridge, was 
originally confined to the examination for an 
Honours degree in mathematics. The name 
arose because the candidates had to dispute with 
an examiner who sat upon a three-legged stool. 
The name ‘wrangler’, one who has gained a 
first class in the mathematics tripos, refers to 
these disputations which once formed part of the 
examination. The tripos examination now con- 
sists of two parts—part I being taken at the end 
of the 1st or 2nd year, and part II at the end of 
the 3rd or 4th year. A student who is placed in 
the first class in both examinations is said to 
have won a double first. 

The colleges govern themselves; but the regu- 
lations for the University as a whole are voted 
by the Congregation in Senate, a body consisting 
of all who hold the University’s degrees of 
doctor or master. The actual government of the 
University is in the hands of the Council of the 
Senate, consisting of certain professors, heads of 
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colleges, and other members of € 
At their head are a Chancellor and -C 
cellor. In many details, as in the nt 
of proctors to maintain discipline, 
government is like that of Oxrorp | 
(q.v.). 


Sce also Untversrry; Universrries, Hist 


CANADA, GOVERNMENT OF. ( 
FEDERATION (q.v.) of ten provinces 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New E 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Onta: 
Edward Island, Quebec, and Sask 
The parts of Canada not included in t 
vinces are organized as ‘territories’ —t! 
west Territories and the Yukon. 

The Federal Government has its 
Orrawa (q.v. Vol. III). It consists of th 
(represented by a Governor-General a 
by the Queen on the advice of her ( 
Ministers) and two Houses of Parliame 
Upper House is called the Senate, 
members are appointed for life by the ‘ 
ment; seats in the Senate are allotted a: 
to a fixed proportion among the provinc 
House of Commons is the effective le; 
body. It has about 260 members, who re. vesent 
constituencies throughout the ten provin: s and 
the Yukon and are elected by citizens © er 21 
years ofage. The executive power is in the hands 
of a Cabinet, all of whose members normaly are 
Members of Parliament. The life of a Parlia- 
ment is 5 years, unless Parliament is dissolved 
before that time and an election held. 

Each federal province has a government of its 
own on a similar pattern, but, with the excep- 
tion of Quebec, there is only one House, usually 
called the Legislative Assembly. Its members 
are elected in the same manner as the members 
of the House of Commons, and its Cabinet or 
Executive Council is responsible to the Assembly. 
The Crown’s functions in the province are exer- 
cised by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed from 
Ottawa. 

The British North America Act (1867) allotted 
such matters as defence, postal service, water- 
ways, and other obviously national fields to 
the Federal authority, and education and local 
affairs to the provinces. But there are some 
subjects, such as health and agriculture, in which 
both authorities have an interest, and others, not 
enumerated in the Act, are assigned by it to the 
Central Government unless they are of a ‘local 
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THE LATE KING 


T NT HOUSE, OTTAWA, WITH 
VI AND QUEEN ELIZABETH ENTHRONED IN THE 
SENATE CHAMBER, 1939 


Minister of Canada is on the right of the King, 
r of the Senate on the left of the Queen, and 
{ the Supreme Court are seated in the centre 


a ite nature’. This has left many doubt- 
fi s to the interpretation of the courts, and 
t} iecisions have tended to strengthen the 
a ty of the provinces. 

North-west Territories and the Yukon 
ar h governed by a Commissioner, who is 
ur the direction of the Central Government. 


He is advised by a council which in the North- 
west Territories is appointed by the Government 
and in the Yukon is elected by the vote of the 
people. € 

Canada’s complete independence within-the 
Commonwealth of Nations was formally recog- 


nized by the STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER (q.v.) 
in 1931. Until recently, appeals from its law 
courts could be carried to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in London, a provi- 
sion that was kept because of the wish of some 
provinces to have a neutral arbitrator in consti- 
tutional matters. Also only the British Parlia- 
ment had the power to amend the British North 
America Act, since this was a British law. But 
these vestiges of dependence are being removed. 
Sce also British COMMONWEALTH. 


See also Vol. I: CANADIANS. 
See also Vol. III; CANADA; OTTAWA. 


CAPITALISM 


CANON LAW. This is an ancient system of 
law, built up by the Christian Church, and 
based on Christian writings handed down from 
the earliest days of the Church, and to some 
extent on Roman Law. It had great influence in 
the Middle Ages, and applied throughout the 
Christian world. The Church authorities main- 
tained their own independent system of courts 
in each country. These courts kept discipline 
among priests and minor members of the clergy, 
and in certain matters, such as divorce, marriage, 
and the proving of wills, their law applied to 
everyone. William the Conqueror had promised 
the Pope, in return for his blessing upon the 
Norman invasion, to set up Church courts in 
England as a separate system. Each bishop had 
his ‘consistory’ court, each archbishop had a 
court, and at the top of the system was the Pope, 
to whom final appeals could be made. 

There were many disputes between bishops 
and kings as to who should try an offending 
‘clerk’ or clergyman. In the 12th century it was 
settled that these could not be tried in the king's 
courts for felony—a benefit which came to be 
extended to all laymen who could read (then 
only a very small proportion of the population). 
To prove that he could read, the accused had to 
read the first verse of the 51st Psalm (the ‘neck 
verse’ as it was called). Eventually the courts 
only allowed benefit of clergy to be claimed after 
conviction, and then only after a first offence. 
To prevent benefit of clergy being pleaded a 
second time, a first offender was branded on the 
thumb. 

The Rerormation (q.v. Vol. I) made little 
difference to these Church courts, except that 
the King replaced the Pope as the head of the 
English Church. It was not until 1857 that law- 
suits concerning marriage, divorce, and probate 
of wills were transferred from the Church to 
special courts which were later merged in the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the 
Hicu Court (q.v.). The Church courts now 
deal only with internal matters in the Church of 
England, such as the expulsion of clergymen for 
misbehaviour. 

See Law, History or; Law, ENGLISH. 


CAPITALISM. To understand the significance 
of the word ‘capitalism’ we must first study the 
meaning of ‘capital’. Caprrat (q.v. Vol. VII) 
is accumulated wealth which is used as a fund 
for the purpose of carrying on fresh production. 
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It can take the form of permanent stock, such 
as industrial buildings and machinery and, in 
agriculture, livestock. A capitalist is a man who 
has capital available for employment in some 
sort of undertaking; and capitalism is a general 
system which favours the existence of capitalists, 
in contrast to SoctAuisM (q.v.), which favours the 
ownership of capital by the people, as repre- 
sented by the State. 

Any undertaking of any size, however small, 
demands some sort of stock (if only a few tools), 
and therefore makes use of capital to some 
extent. But capitalism as a general system im- 
plies large undertakings, in which the stock is 
considerable, and the owner of the stock hires a 
great many workers for the purpose of getting 
the stock fully and regularly used. Such large 
undertakings were already beginning to appear 
towards the end of the Middle Ages, before the 
year 1500. But full-scale capitalism only began 
to make its appearance during the 18th century, 
with the coming of what is called the INDUSTRIAL 
Revotvution (q.v. Vol. VII); and it spread 
during the rgth century not only in Britain but 
also in Western Europe and North America. It 
grew with the rise of factories, employing 
hundreds of workers, and using in the first place 
water-power, but afterwards steam-power and 
electric-power, to drive the factory machines. 

Capitalism of this order involves a social 
division. On the one hand are the capitalists, 
providing and owning the capital stock, con- 
trolling the whole process of production, taking 
the risks of failure, and also taking the profits of 
success. On the other hand are the workers, 
dependent to a great extent on the capitalists 
for their conditions of work and for the wages 
they receive, but gradually claiming, as time 
goes on, the right to a voice in determining 
these conditions, and forming their own TRADE 
Untons (q.v. Vol. VII) to bargain for them by 
collective action. 

In the 18th century and for much of the rgth 
a single capitalist, or a little group of capitalists, 
was the normal type of capitalism. This type 
of capitalist not only owned the capital but 
took an active part in managing the whole pro- 
cess of production and supervising the work of 
his employees. After the middle of the 19th 
century joint-stock companies with a limited 
liability for each owner of stock became the 
most common system (see LIMITED COMPANIES, 
Vol. VII). The owners of capital might now be 


hundreds of stockholders, who then 


Ives 
no part in production but left the manager 
of their capital to an elected board lirectors, 
who in their turn probably left the aciual detail 
of the management of their factories to ap- 
pointed salaried managers (see Business ORGANI- 
ZATION, Vol. VII). Capitalism thu: became 
more impersonal, and more remote ‘rom the 
worker; and naturally the question n arose” 
whether such a type of capitalism, with boards 
of directors seeking to earn profits ior remote 
and inactive shareholders, was fair to the 
workers who actually produced the goods, or 


was in the interest of the general community, 

In 1867 Marx (q.v. Vol. V) published the 
first volume of his famous book Das Kapiial. He 
taught, to put it very simply, that capital was — 
something created not by the capitalists, but by 
the worker, whose labour created not only the — 
value represented by his wages, but also a ‘surplus 
value’, over and above that, which was filched 
from him and annexed by the capitalist. This 
turned capital into ‘the stolen fruits of labour’, 
and capitalism, according to this theory, became 
a system of theft. Other writers urgcd that 
capitalism fostered unemployment because a pool 
of unemployed workers kept wages down and so 
increased profits; others urged that capitalism 
fostered imperialism and imperialist wars, in 
order to secure new colonial markets to absorb 
its products and increase its gains. The idea 
thus grew that capital should be socialized or 
nationalized, so that, being the property of the 
State, the State could use it to plan full employ- 
ment, give the worker his due, and associate him 
more fully in the conduct and control of enter- 
prise (see SOCIALISM). 

Capitalism, in its history, has always been 
associated with private enterprise. To abolish 
private enterprise is to abolish its merits as well 
as its defects, and those who support capitalism 
and private enterprise against socialism and 
State ownership urge that under a system of 
private enterprise there is a greater incentive to 
efficiency. Different enterprises compete, there- 
by stimulating each other to greater enterprise; 
there is room for originality, for variety of pro- 
duction, and for what may be called ‘the con- 
sumer’s choice’, provided manufacturers do not 
band together to keep up prices against the 
consumer. To socialize the whole of capital, 
and to bring all industry under State control, 
capitalists claim, might well mean a loss of 


ncy, resulting in a 
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I Property in shares, for example, might be 
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greater say in the actual running of their parti- 
cular factory and of the general industry to 
which they belong (see Co-PARTNERSHIP, Vol. 
VII). 


See also POLITICAL PARTIES. 
See also Vol. VII: CAPITAL; COMPANIES. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. Death was a very 
common punishment for criminals, even those 
guilty of minor crimes, until the rise of the 
modern prison system in the 1gth century (see 
PUNISHMENT, HISTORY OF). 

The Romans carried out executions by axe, 
sword, or crucifix, by burning at the stake, or by 
throwing victims to wild beasts in public arenas. 
In the Middle Ages the idea that punishment 
should symbolize the crime led to a grim variety 
of modes of execution, with additional cruelties 
to make death even more fearful. Beheading 
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THE EXECUTION OF PRISONERS IN 1805 
Among the prisoners is a notorious horse-stealer called Hell Fire Jack 


by axe or sword was the ordinary death penalty 
for men on the Continent. Hanging, the typical 
English form, was regarded on the Continent as 
degrading, and was used as a punishment for 
thieves and other low-grade offenders. Drown- 
ing in a sack, sometimes together with a dog or a 
cock, was the penalty for women; crushing of 
body and limbs by a wheel, or binding a man on 
a wheel and slaying him with iron clubs, was 
inflicted on murderers and robbers; burning at 
the stake was a punishment for witchcraft and 
sorcery, as well as for arson and forgery. By 
bribing the executioner, or by secret instructions, 
and eventually by custom, prisoners could some- 
times obtain the mercy of being strangled before 
they were touched by the wheel or reached by 
the flames. During the Renaissance a hangman 
at Nuremberg in 1525 could boast of having put 
to death 1,159 persons in 25 years. The most 
severe form of execution was for treason and was 
known as hanging, drawing, and quartering. 
The condemned victim used to be drawn on a 
sledge, hurdle, or cowhide to the place of execu- 
tion. In London men and women sentenced to 
be publicly hanged (sometimes for minor thefts) 
were taken on an open cart from the OLD 
BaiLry courthouse (q.v.) in the City to the place 
of execution, a permanent gallows at Tyburn, 
close to where the Marble Arch now stands. 
The procession through London was 2 frequent 
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THE EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVI IN 1793 


public spectacle. As a warning to others the 
corpse was sometimes hanged in chains and left 
to rot; this was known as ‘gibbeting’, and was 
done at Leicester as late as 1832. 

The first attempts to do away with capital 
punishment were made in parts of Italy and 
Austria in the late 18th century. But the alter- 
native was grim: the prisoner was chained to the 
wall of a dark dungeon and kept on starvation 
diet. In course of time efforts were made to give 
up many of the cruelties associated with execu- 
tions, and to sentence fewer people to death. In 
London the public procession to Tyburn was 
discontinued in 1783, though public executions 
in front of prison gates went on until 1868. 
Although some judges were opposed to the idea 
of change, various Acts of Parliament were 
passed in Britain between 1823 and 1839, 
abolishing the death penalty for many offences, 
and replacing it with imprisonment or TRANS- 
PORTATION (q.v.). 

English law today has four capital offences— 
treason, murder, setting fire to one of the King’s 
ships or dockyards, and piracy accompanied 


by any act that may endanger life. Ir 


)50 
seventy-one persons were tried for murder in 
England and Wales; twenty-four of these were 
sentenced to death, but only fourteen were 
actually executed. 

Methods of execution vary. In Britain the 


death penalty is carried out by hanging in a 
way which dislocates the segments of the spine 
and thus causes immediate death. In twenty- 
one of the United States the ‘electric chair’ is 
used, a current of 2,000 volts being sent through 
the body of the condemned person, which kills 
him instantaneously. In France execution is 
performed with the guillotine, a framework con- 
taining a heavy knife blade which, when re- 
leased by a mechanical device, slides down 
between grooved posts. This instrument had 
been known for a long time before 1789, when 
Dr. Guillotin recommended it as a humane 
means of killing. It was given his name, and 
became the symbol of the Reign of Terror during 
the French Revolution. In most countries, death 
sentences pronounced by Courr MARTIAL (q.v.) 
are carried out by shooting. 


ere are strongly held differences of opinion 
hether capital punishment is ever morally 
ible. Today the point at issue is whether 
capital punishment shall be retained as a 
ty for murder under ordinary criminal law. 
the exception of Britain, Eire, and France, 
democracies of western Europe, starting 
Holland in 1870, have abolished capital 
f hment for murder. Some of these countries 
r >d it in the course of political upheavals, 
bolished it a second time. In the U.S.A., 
tates—Maine, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
‘ota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin— 
10 death sentences, and ten other States 
estored capital punishment after a period 
Twelve South American 
lics, including Argentina and Brazil, have 
loned it. In one Australian State, Queens- 
l it was abolished in 1922. New Zealand 
te he same course in 1941, but after a change 
€ vernment an Act was passed in December 
I to restore it. 
1948 the British House of Commons voted 
t apital punishment should be suspended 
cars, but the House of Lords turned down 
the proposal and a suggested compromise 
h would have reduced executions by about 
( In 1949 a Royal Commission was ap- 
| -d to consider, not the abolition of capital 
po vishment, but any possible limitations and 
r ications ofit. Those who support the death 
F 
I 


ındoning it. 


ity hold that human life requires this 
devalty to protect it from violent crime; for 


CAVALRY 


example, without the fear of being executed, 
burglars would not hesitate to arm themselves 
against policemen. Those who wish to abolish 
the penalty declare that the destruction of the 
offender’s life is contrary to the modern policy 
of reformatory punishment; they say that it can 
only be justified by extreme necessity; and that 
in countries without capital punishment the 
number of murders has not increased because of 
the removal of the death penalty. They say that 
no one has a right to take human life, and that 
society has no right to call upon anyone to be 
executioner of one of his fellow men. 


See also Punisument, History or; Cramanar Law; 
‘TRIAL. 


CAVALRY. The mounted soldier or cavalry- 
man enjoyed for more than 1,000 years a superior 
position reflecting both his social eminence 
and his value in war. In the Middle Ages the 
knight, who was required to bring himself and 
his mount to the service of his overlord, held a 
high rank in the social scale (see. FEUDAL 
System). Today, though quick-firing guns have 
made the war-horse obsolete, and cavalrymen 
ride into battle in tanks and armoured cars, the 
prestige of the cavalry and something of its 
traditional dash and spirit remain. 

In early warfare men used horses to increase 
their mobility in battle. They were used by the 
Egyptian and other ancient peoples to draw 
chariots. Both the Greeks and Romans used a 
small number of mounted soldiers, but as the 
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Left, AN OFFICER OF THE 4TH (ROYAL IRISI) DRAGOON GUARDS, Centre, A CORPORAL OF THE IOTH (PRINCE OF WALES’S OWN) 
ROYAL HUSSARS. Right, A TROOPER OF THE 9TH LANCERS 
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CHARGE OF THE 21ST LANCERS AT OMDURMAN DURING THE SUDAN WAR, 1898 


country-side was not suited to large-scale cavalry 
manceuvres, and the Mediterranean horses were 
not strong enough to carry a heavily armed 
soldier, they did not play a great part. Hannibal 
showed in 218 B.c. that elephants could be used 
with crushing effect against horsed soldiers; but 
elephants were not available in great numbers, 
and also they had a tendency to panic and charge 
their own lines. 

As the Roman Empire expanded, the Roman 
legions came into contact with people such as 
the Scythians and Parthians, who had de- 
veloped mounted warfare, especially mounted 
archery, to a high degree. But, although the 
Romans employed auxiliary cavalrymen from 
friendly tribes, they still placed their main re- 
liance on the infantry. When tribes of Gorus 
and Huns (qq.v. Vol. I) from the central Asian 
steppes, accustomed from childhood to fighting 
on horseback, began to invade the Roman 
Empire, cavalry became increasingly important, 
especially after the battle of Adrianople (A.D. 
378), when Gothic horsemen defeated Roman 
infantry. 

At the battle of Hasrincs (q.v.) in 1066 the 
Saxon infantry were no match for the well- 


trained and disciplined Norman knigh m 
horseback. Cavalry was then developed i: st 
European countries, and the social system was 
designed to produce as many knights as poss: ùle. 
By the 14th century, the knight, heavily 
armoured and splendidly decorated with his 


coat of arms, rode into battle on a great horse 
as heavily protected as its rider (see ARMOUR 
The successive development of the longbow and 
the gun (see LAND WARFARE, History oF) ended 
the supremacy of the knight; but for another 
600 years cavalry formations remained of the 
greatest importance in all European armies. In 
Asia the armies with which Jencuis KHAN 
(q.v. Vol. V) conquered great territories from 
China to the Dnieper in the 12th century were 
almost entirely mounted. 

At first, cavalry tactics were very primitive; 
each knight tried to distinguish himself with 
deeds of personal bravery, and a battle was often 
resolved by a series of personal combats. Later, 
as more complex tactics were devised, the 
cavalry were used to guard the flanks of the 
infantry and clear the field of opposing cavalry. 
For this they relied more on the weight of their 
charge than on their weapon (usually a lance). 
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Haing defeated the enemy cavalry, they would 
the» attack the flank or rear of the infantry. On 
the march they were used as scouts to collect 
int) mation, and to defend their own columns 


of fantry and supply wagons. In the 17th 
cen ory the cavalryman carried a heavy sword 
and . pistol or light carbine; but his armour was 
m reduced, so that cavalry formations could 
be d with great mobility. In the English 
Ci. War (q.v.) cavalry played a great part: 
the dash of the Royalist cavalry under Prince 
Ri r nearly captured London for the King; 
wl that outstanding cavalry leader, Oliver 
Cro sowstn (qq.v. Vol. V), brought order to the 
Parliamentary forces and helped to create the 


Nes. Model Army, of which cavalry was an 
important element. 


la the 18th century special types of cavalry 


were developed for particular duties. The 
hea. ily armoured cuirassier, wearing a metal 
helmet and metal plates round his body, was 


uscd in the forefront of a charge; but he had to 
be used sparingly for his weight put a great strain 


on ‘he horse. The hussar, who carried a lance 
as «cll as a sword, was a light cavalryman, 
generally used for scouting. The dragoon was a 
mounted infantryman, able to fight both 
mo: nted and on foot. In the Seven Years’ War 
Freccrick the Great’s Prussian cavalry were 
nea: 'y always supreme on the battlefield, and 
this «llowed him to move his infantry about 
quickly and with little interference. Napoleon 


used cavalry in the final stages of his greatest 
batiles, such as the battle of Jena, to transform 
an enemy defeat into a rout (see NAPOLEONIC 
Wars). The commander of his reserve cavalry, 
Marshal Murat, was one of the greatest of all 
cavalry leaders. Napoleon also encouraged the 
development of the lancer—a light cavalryman 
similar to the hussar. The famous Polish cavalry 
of that time were nearly all lancers. 

The Sour Arrican War (q.v.) was the last 
major war in which cavalry played a great part. 
After this, modern guns made horses too vulner- 
able, and in any case the development of motor 
transport made them unnecessary. In the First 
World War the British and Indian cavalry regi- 
ments usually fought dismounted in France. In 
Britain horses are still retained by some cavalry 
regiments for ceremonial duties. 

Sce also Lanp WARFARE, History OF; TANKS. 


CENSORSHIP. r. A ‘censor’ was an official 


CENSORSHIP 
in ancient Rome who had great power over the 
manners and morals of private citizens. ‘Censor- 
ship’ now means the power sometimes claimed 
by a State or a Church to prevent the free com- 
munication of opinion or information. A Church 
may seck to suppress opinions which it thinks 
may change people's belich; an oppressive 
government may keep certain news and opinions 
from reaching its people for fear they should 
revolt; in time of war a government or a general 
may exercise censorship to stop valuable infor- 
mation reaching the enemy. 

In England and other European countries in 
the Middle Ages the Church was the censor of 
opinion; those who defied it were pursued as 
heretics (see Persecution). This power was in- 
herited in England by kings and governments, 
who used it to suppress political opposition. 
The right of Freepom or Speecn (q.v. Vol. TV) 
is one of the essential rights of a true democracy. 

2. Mirrary Censorsmp. This, the most 
skilful and complete of all censorships, was not 
seriously practised until the First and Second 
World Wars, for earlier campaigns were carried 
on without the complicated new weapons and 
fast methods of transport which now make exact 
information so valuable to an enemy. In the 
Second World War the British Government 
applied censorship to two main sources of infor- 
mation—letters and cables to and from abroad, 
and newspapers and B.B.C. broadcasts. 

Trained censors opened letters and examined 
cables, both those leaving the country and also 
those coming to Britain from the forces and else- 
where, to see that they contained no hint, acci- 
dental or deliberate, of the movements of troops, 
the sailing or arrival of ships, the whereabouts of 
the royal family or British war leaders, the loca- 
tion of British airfields, the output of British war 
factories, or technical details of new weapons or 
other devices. 

Newspaper censorship in Britain differed from 
that of most countries in that it was voluntary. 
In France and elsewhere nothing could be 
published without the government censors’ per- 
mission, and censors were posted in every news- 
paper office; not only news but expression of 
opinion was controlled. Under the British 
system a committee of editors and government 
experts was formed; the editors were entrusted 
with secret information, and they helped the 
Government to frame simple censorship rules 
from time to time which would prevent the 
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enemy learning vital information while giving 
the British public all the news possible. For 
instance, it was agreed that if the date, time, and 
exact district were not stated in newspaper 
reports of bombing ‘incidents’, the German 
technicians would be seriously hindered in 

' identifying the targets aimed at. Thus the 
bombing of London and of other cities could be 
reported with very little censoring. The Govern- 
ment provided groups of expert censors on army, 
naval, air force, and other subjects to whom 
editors could submit items of news about which 
they were doubtful. The censors would indicate 
passages which they thought dangerous, and 
editors generally accepted their view and sup- 
pressed those passages, but they were not 
compelled to. Thus the censorship was truly 
voluntary, yet very efficient. For instance, the 
Germans had no idea until the BATTLE OF 
BRITAIN (q.v.) that the British coast had been 
equipped with Rapar stations (q.v. Vol. VIII), 
even before the war. 

Broadcasting material was treated on the 
same principles as the press. But because of the 
risk that an indiscreet or disloyal person might 
suddenly say something at the microphone which 
was not in his censored script, an official was 
always present, ready to switch off the micro- 
phone should the speaker deviate from his script. 

There was no war-time attempt to censor 
opinions in Britain apart from the law passed in 
1940, when invasion was threatened, giving the 
courts power to punish any person or newspaper 
who weakened the nation by wantonly causing 
‘alarm and despondency’. 

3. Poxrrica, Censorsuie. Special press laws 
exist in most countries except Britain, the 
U.S.A., Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
In ToTALITARIAN countries (q.v.) newspapers, 
news agencies, and all printed matter are under 
complete State control. In some other countries 
indirect censorship is applied; supplies of paper 
can be withheld from independent newspapers, 
or government-controlled trade unions can 
refuse to print them. 

4- CULTURAL AND UNOFFICIAL CENSORSHIP. 
There is one relic in Britain of a former type of 
cultural censorship—the control of plays by the 
Lord Chamberlain, an official of the Royau 
HovuseHoip (q.v.) appointed directly by the 
Sovereign. Among his duties is the licensing of 
stage plays for public performance. He is assisted 
by one or two readers of plays. He does not 


control variety and music-hall turns nor privately 
performed stage plays. He refuses cense 
plays which are effensively contemp: ious of 
religion or morality, and usually th which 
refer to living persons, in particular to r alty or 
foreign potentates. Theatre manage: e the 
system, since the police are not likely bject 
to a play licensed by the Lord Cham! in. 

An unofficial censorship of films by t!:- trade 
itself exists in both Britain and Americ istri- 
butors have agreed only to handle fil: hich 
have been passed by the British Board o“ Film 
Censors, and film producers, therefore, volun- 
tarily submit their work. Films are cla is U 
(for universal exhibition); A (for adults), no child 
under 16 years being admitted unless in charge 
ofan adult; and X (for persons over 16 « 

Films must be licensed by local autho: ities, 
who generally accept the opinion of the un- 
official Board. Films which the Board həs not 
passed may be shown privately—for insta: ce, to 
a film society. 

See also Spy. 

See also Vol. IV: Freepom or Srrecu; New ERS, 
HISTORY OF. 


CENSUS, see VITAL STATISTICS. 


CEYLON, GOVERNMENT OF. Ceylon be- 
came a self-governing Dominion in 1948. At 
the head of her Government is a Governor- 
General representing the Sovereign, who acts on 
the advice of the Prime Minister of Ceylon in the 
same way as the Sovereign acts in Britain on the 
advice of the British Prime Minister. 

Besides 44 million Sinhalese, there are about 
800,000 Ceylon Tamils, 500,000 Muslims, 
40,000 Burghers (descendants of Dutch and 
Portuguese settlers), 5,000 Europeans, and about 
900,000 South Indian Tamils (most of whom 
work on the tea and rubber estates). 

This diverse population is represented by a 
Parliament consisting of two Houses: the House 
of Representatives, or Lower House, of 101 
members, and the Senate or Upper House of 
thirty members. Ninety-five of the members of 
the Lower House are elected by direct adult 
franchise; the other six are nominated by the 
Governor-General, who also nominates half the 
members of the Upper House, the other fifteen 
members of the Senate being elected by members 
of the House of Representatives by a system of 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION (q.v.). The 


l st party is the United National, which has 
t ipport of some Independents. The opposi- 
consists of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party, 
Marxist groups, and the Ceylon Indian 
{ ress. 
der the Srarure or Westminster (q.v.) 
n is a free and equal member of the 
h Commonwealth of Nations, The stan- 
f education is high (free education from 
rgarten to university was introduced in 
and a Cabinet Government on the British 
cl works well. The Dominion Parliament 
pened by the Duke of Gloucester, brother 
late King George VI, in February 1948. 
also Barris COMMONWEALTH, 


also Vol. I; Cevtonese. 
also Vol. III: CEYLON. 


CHANCELLOR, LORD, see Jupce, Section 2. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, see 
N \rIONAL FINance, Sections 2, 3; MINISTERS OF 
Crown. 


C\/ANCERY, COURT OF, see Law, ENGLISH, 


ton §. 


C1: ARTISM., The reform of the British Parlia- 
brought about by the Reform Bill of 1832 

ELECTION) satisfied the demands of the new 
1 onufacturing middle classes, but it did nothing 
tvards giving the mass of working people a 

e in the government of the country. Also, 
the period 1830-50 was one of considerable 
economic distress for the working classes, causing 
much discontent among them. This produced a 
political movement known as Chartism, the 
leaders of which persuaded masses of working 
people that the solution to their difficulties lay 
in a further reform of Parliament. 

The ‘People’s Charter’, drawn up in May 
1838, contained six demands: annual Parlia- 
ments; universal male suffrage; equal electoral 
districts; the removal of the property qualifica- 
tion for membership of Parliament; secret 
ballot; and payment of members. The Chartist 
leaders then began to organize monster petitions 
to Parliament for the granting of these demands. 
These activities resulted in some local riots in 
which Chartist leaders were involved. Support 
for the Chartists varied greatly, however, from 
year to year; when the economic conditions 
were bad the Chartists were a serious threat to 


CHILDREN’S HOMES 
the Government, but whenever conditions im- 
proved support for Chartism fell off. 

The crisis in the Chartist movement came in 
1848, the ‘Year of Revolutions’ in Europe, and 
towards the end of the period known as the 
*hungryforties’. Their leader, FeargusO’Connor, 
announced that half a million people from all 
parts of the country would meet on Kennington 
Common and march to Parliament to present a 
petition with several million signatures for the 
Charter. A revolution in England seemed 
imminent. The Government immediately en- 
rolled a large number of special constables and 
posted troops along the route from Kennington 
to Westminster. Only a small fraction of the 
demonstrators actually met at Kennington and 
there was no march to Westminster. The peti- 
tion, when presented, contained far less than the 
alleged six million signatures, and many of these 
were forgeries. 

After this fiasco Chartism declined rapidly, 
mainly because economic conditions steadily 
improved after 1848. In fact, most of the six 
points of the Charter soon formed part of the 
programmes of the main political parties, and 
by the year 1918 they were all, with the excep- 
tion of annually elected parliaments, in force in 
Great Britain. 

See ELECTION. 


CHIEF CONSTABLE, see LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
OFFICERS; POLICE FORCES. 


CHILDREN’S HOMES. These are places in 
which children (generally those who have lost 
one or both parents) are looked after if their own 
families cannot provide a home for them. 
Children’s homes, many of which are, in fact, 
the private homes of foster-parents, are now 
controlled by law. Formerly, destitute children, 
who were not able to gain admittance to institu- 
tions known as orphanages, had to go to the 
Workuowse (q.v.). Orphanages, which gener- 
ally also accepted some children whose parents, 
though alive, were unable or unfit to look after 
them, had mostly been founded by religious 
bodies or by charitable individuals. These insti- 
tutions housed, fed, clothed, and educated their 
children, but their main object was usually 
religious rather than social, and emphasis was 
laid on moral rather than on physical care. An 
account of such an orphanage is given in Char- 
lotte Bronté’s Fane Eyre. 


CHILDREN’S HOMES 7 


L.C.C. 
THE MORNING BATH AT A CHILDREN’S HOME IN 1908 


A notable home for children was founded in 
the 18th century by a retired sea captain named 
Thomas Coram. He lived near London, and 
on his drive into London each day he was 
horrified by the common sight of ‘infants aban- 
doned on dunghills’ by the roadside and left to 
die. These were often the illegitimate children 
of mothers who had no means of supporting 
them. Captain Coram set to work to rouse 
public and official opinion to provide money for 
a home for these ‘foundlings’. Hesucceeded event- 
ually in obtaining a Royal Charter for the est- 
ablishment in 1739, first in Hatton Garden and 
later in Lambs Conduit Fields, of the Foundling 
Hospital. The word ‘hospital’ was used in the 
old sense as a haven of refuge rather than as a 
place in which the sick are tended. In 1756 a 
parliamentary grant was made to the hospital 
on condition that all children offered should be 
admitted. This was followed by the arrival of 
countless babies from all parts of the country, 
sent by the overseers of the Poor Law (q.v.) who 
welcomed this opportunity of getting rid of their 
responsibilities. Many children arrived diseased, 
dying, or even dead. Two-thirds of the children 
entering the hospital died soon afterwards. By 
1770 it was clear that the hospital could not cope 
with this situation, and the grant was withdrawn. 

The Foundling Hospital, however, continued 


as a private charity, bringing up and 


iting 
poor children. It became famous only 
because of Handel’s organ-playing in ipel, 
William Blake’s verse, and Hogarth’s ; ng of 
its founder but because of its valual k for 


over 200 years. In 1935 it was esta d at 
Berkhamsted in Hertfordshire unde 
of Thomas Coram School. Now it se: 
Secondary Modern School for the distri 
dren of the Foundation being there a 

Other large societies which are res} 
orphanages and homes are Dr. B do’s 
Homes, the Church of England ( en’s 
Society (formerly the Waifs and St 
Shaftesbury Homes, the National ( 
Homes (Methodist), and the Crusade o cue 
(Roman Catholic). 

Nowadays, as part of the welfare 
organized by the State (see SoctaL Inst E), 


ame 
the 
hil- 
lers. 


tor 


many homeless or orphaned childr are 
looked after by local authorities in h of 
different kinds; and sometimes these aut! “ities 
pay for children to be brought up in a h or 
orphanage not controlled or paid for by a} :blic 
authority, but supported by charitable ds 


and controlled by governors or trustees o! ie 
society. In 1946 the numbers of children in 
such ‘voluntary’ homes and public institutions 
were about equal. Today there are nearly 900 
voluntary homes, some of which are quite small. 

These voluntary homes or orphanages > 
considerably in size and in the way in which 
they are run. In 1946 a Government Com- 
mittee investigated all kinds of institutions for 
children without parents or guardians, and on 
the whole reported favourably on voluntary 
homes, In a few homes the children still wore 
a uniform which publicly marked them out as 
‘charity children’; in others there was criticism 
that while physical needs were met, the surround- 
ings were ugly and there were few toys or pic- 
tures. Sometimes discipline was considered too 
strict, or the children had too much housework 
to do. These criticisms applied quite as much, 
if not more, to publicly run institutions. 

Most of these defects cannot be remedied by 
legislation but only by a change of outlook and 
method in those responsible for running homes 
and orphanages. Such a change is, in fact, 
already taking place, and it is becoming gener- 
ally accepted that children should be brought 
up as far as possible in a family atmosphere 
rather than in large numbers in an institution, 


Pictorial Press 
NURSERY IN A CHILDREN’S HOME AT CHICHESTER 


hough they may be cleaner and tidier 

Thus, many of the societies responsible 

meless boys and girls are trying to board 

e children in the ordinary houses of foster- 

f ts, or to group them in small numbers in 

ze Homes with a foster-parent or parents 

ng after them. Examples of these ‘family 

’ may be seen in the National Children’s 

Homes in Hertfordshire, or Dr. Barnardo’s 

F ingside Cottages in Essex. There are, how- 

€ many very large institutions still existing; 

but even in these much can be done by dividing 

children into small groups as far as possible 

to overcome the institutional atmosphere and to 

prevent a child from feeling that he is just one 
of a crowd. 

Most children who live in orphanages or 
homes controlled by a local authority attend the 
primary or secondary schools in their district and 
mix with other children. But in some cases there 
are schools inside the orphanages, which occa- 
sionally are also attended by children from out- 
side. All these schools are staffed in the same 
way as other schools controlled by the Local 
Education Authority, and the educational 
standards are the same. 

See also CHILD WELFARE; NATIONAL ASSISTANCE. 


CHILD WELFARE. It was not until the 1gth 
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CHILD WELFARE 
century that society began to consider itself 
responsible for the welfare of children. Children 
were the responsibility of their parents, and if a 
child was sick, poor, dirty, homeless, untaught, 
neglected, or even brutally ill-treated by vicious 
parents or guardians, that was not the concern 
of anyone else, One result of the Inpusrriat 
Revoiution (q.v. Vol. VII) was a rapid rise in 
the birth-rate, accompanied by a high death- 
rate among children, though this began to 
decrease after about 1820. This was due partly 
to a great increase in illegitimate births and the 
neglect and abandonment, or even murder, of 
such babies by their mothers. It was also due 
to the very bad conditions in the parish poor- 
house or WorkHouse (q.v.), to which were sent 
the majority of abandoned infants who escaped 
death through violence or exposure. 

In the early 18th century a retired sea captain 
named Thomas Coram spent his fortune in 
setting up the Foundling Hospital in London, 
to which thousands of abandoned babies were 
sent (see Cripren’s Homes). But apart from a 
very few such voluntary institutions, the only 
refuge for unwanted or orphan children was the 
parish workhouse. They thus became ‘paupers’, 
that is, persons who came under the Poor Law 
(q.v.) because they were without any means of 
support. The workhouses, especially before 
1834, were frequently dirty, verminous, and 
overcrowded, and provided a quite inadequate 
diet for growing children. They were in every 
way unsuitable places for bringing up children. 
In 1766 Jonas Hanway published statistics of 
infant deaths in the London workhouses, showing 
that in some parishes all the workhouse children 
under 4 years and in others 80% to 90% had 
died. In 1767 ‘Hanway’s Act’ was passed by 
Parliament; this required London parishes to 
board children out in the country instead of 
keeping them in workhouses. Although the 
‘boarded out’ children were not always well 
looked after by any means, on the whole this 
was a great improvement. 

Outside London, however, conditions re- 
mained very bad, as was revealed by a private 
survey of workhouses made in 1797. After the 
Poor Law Act of 1834, there was a gradual im- 
provement, but owing to inefficient and corrupt 
local administration, many workhouses still 
remained very bad. Although, after 1834, 
separate homes for children were being estab- 
lished, and towards the end of the 1gth century 
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AN ORPHAN AT AN ASYLUM OR ‘HOUSE OF REFUGE FOR FEMALE 
ORPHANS’ ABOUT 1810 


more children were being ‘boarded out’ in 
families; yet children were still being brought 
up in ‘mixed workhouses’ until well into the 
goth century. Very little education was pro- 
vided until 1870, after which the children were 
sent to the elementary schools which were being 
established all over the country (see EDUCATION, 
History oF). 

During the 19th century, and particularly in 
the latter half, charitable societies for the welfare 
of children were started in large numbers, 
though most of these societies were more con- 
cerned with the spiritual welfare of the children 
than with their material welfare and happiness. 
Religious people became genuinely concerned 
about the moral danger and degradation of the 
destitute boys and girls. Dr. BARNARDO (q.v. 
Vol. V), when he was running a Ragged School 


in East London, discovered that larc: umbers 
of homeless boys slept on roofs, in ba: under 
arches, and in other odd corners. Thi: ‘ed him 
to set up the first of his famous Home er the 
door of which was painted ‘No destituie child 
ever refused admission’. Other pc who 
began work for destitute children < t this 
time were James Fegan, a pioncer in pi. moting 
emigration, Edward Rudolf who founded the 
Waifs and Strays Society, now the Church ot 
England Children’s Society, and William Boor 
(q.v. Vol. V) who founded the Salvation rmy. 

In the 18th and early rgth centuries children 
were looked upon as a source of cheap labour, 
and were ruthlessly exploited; they were some- 
times employed as young as 3 years oface. The 
worst conditions were found among the Poor 


Law apprentices who were taken from the work- 


houses at the age of 7 and apprenticed to fac- 
tories or other private employers. The factories, 
chiefly cotton mills in the north of En=land, 
were often in isolated places, and as no ow sider 
had the right of entry, supervision was di^ cult. 
The children worked from 70 to go hows a 
week, including night shifts, and often voder 
very bad conditions. A sort of trade in parish 
apprentices grew up, employers taking baiches 
of pauper children from the workhouse au ho- 
rities in London and other large towns. Some- 
times employers agreed to take one meni ally 


defective child along with twenty normal ones, 
as defective children were difficult for the work- 
houses to get rid of, 

A gradual improvement was brought about 
by a long succession of Royal Commissions (see 
Commission) and Factory Acts associated with 
the names of Sir Robert Peel, Michael Sadler, 
John Coram, Hobhouse, and others, pre- 
eminent among them being Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, afterwards Lord SHAFTESBURY (q-v. 
Vol. V). A Commission in 1832 described the 
factory children as pale, stunted, and unhealthy, 
many being deformed or crippled through 
accidents at work on unguarded machines. 
Another Commission in 1843 showed that 
children of 4 years old and upwards were work- 
ing as long as 16 hours a day in the potteries, in 
hosiery factories, and elsewhere. In 1844 the 
maximum length of a child’s working day was 
fixed by law at 64 hours, and later their hours 
and conditions became far more strictly regu- 
lated. 

The children in coal-mines were even worse 


8r 
ofi n thase in factories, for 
ev wer people knew or 
co nd out what went on. 


A nmission secured by 
I Shaftesbury reported 
in 2 that thousands of 
cl 1, Some as young as 
3 s, were employed 
ur ound, never seeing 
dz t except on Sundays., 
So ho had to open the 
ve tor doors for passing 
truck; had to do it in dark- 
ne ll the time; others, 


the very small 
ones, had to crawl through 


es] lly 


pa s hardly 20 inches 

hig lragging a full coal 

truck behind them. They 

were often cruelly treated 

and even beaten, and 

the parish apprentices sometimes received no 
pay. Lord Shaftesbury introduced laws to 
reg e the worst of the conditions, but owing 
to th= difficulty of enforcing them they were at 
first largely ineffective. At last in 1887 under- 
ground employment for boys under 12 was made 
ille: Since then Education Acts, Coal Mines 
Acts and Employment Acts have prevented 
child cen. from working at all in mines. 

As their work in mines or factories became 
restricted by law, more children were appren- 
ticed to other kinds of employment. Many, 
especially the parish apprentices, were taken by 


sweeps and used for sweeping the narrow chim- 
neys of old houses. As early as 1818 about 
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CRUELTY OF EMPLOYING C! 
SWEEPING CHIMNIE! 


A ‘CLIMBING BOY’ BEING SENT UP A CHIMNEY 


A RAGGED SCHOOL IN BROOK STREET, EAST LONDON, IN 1853 
The school, run by voluntary workers, was in a neighbourhood notorious for 
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poverty and crime 


2,000 children, chiefly paupers, had been em- 
ployed as ‘climbing boys’ in chimneys, where 
they were in constant danger of burning and 
suffocation. They were often not washed for 
5 years on end; they slept on bags of soot in 
cellars; and in consequence they grew stunted 
and deformed, and subject to many diseases. 
Every year several died from accidents. Through- 
out the greater part of the 19th century Lord 
Shaftesbury and others tried to get bills through 
Parliament to prohibit the use of climbing boys; 
but it was not until 1875 that Shaftesbury suc- 
ceeded in getting the Chimney Sweepers’ Bill 
passed, and this made the use of climbing boys 
impossible. Charles Kingsley’s book The Water 
Babies, published in 1863, had done a good deal 
to rouse public opinion. 

Today very strict laws exist to protect 
children. No child under 15 may enter full-time 
employment of any kind, and no child under 13 
may be employed even part-time. The amount 
of paid work which children of school age may 
do varies in different parts of the country, accord- 
ing to the local By-Laws (q.v.), but it may never 
be more than 2 hours on any school day. 

In 1946 important recommendations were 
made by the Curtis Committee, which had been 
set up by the Government to inquire into the 
welfare of children who were without a home 
and a capable parent or guardian. As a result 
Parliament passed the Children Act of 1948, 
under which local authorities must provide for 
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children under 17 who have no proper natural 
guardians. Children may be boarded out to 
approved families, or placed in a home run by 
the authority or by a voluntary society; the Act 
provides strict rules for regulating and inspecting 
such homes (see CHILDREN’S Homes). Children’s 
Officers must be appointed to administer the 
Act in each area, and there is a general emphasis 
on the importance of giving the child as far as 
possible a happy substitute for the family life he 
has lost. The Children’s Branch of the Home 
Office is the central authority. 
See also Cuitpren’s Homes; Poor LAW, 


CHIVALRY. This is the term given to the code 
of behaviour which governed the upper classes in 
Europe in the Middle Ages. The idea originated 
in the 11th century when the Church began to 
take steps to soften the roughness of the knight 
class, which was now becoming so important 
(see Feupat System). A religious ceremony was 
evolved for the conferment of knighthood on a 
young man, who undertook to 

behave according tocertainstan- 

dards: toprotectthe weak, attack 

evil-doers and oppressors, and to 

use his sword against the ene- 

mies of Christendom. Mean- 

while, especially in the south of 

France, there was growing up a 

purely secular tradition of chiv- 

alry which found its expression - 
in the poems of the Trouba- 
dours (see ROMANCE LITERATURE, 
Vol. XII). This had an elaborate 
ritual of social behaviour, es- 
pecially in the relation of the 
knight with ladies. By the end 
of the 12th century these two 
strands, religious and secular, 
finally merged; they find their 
best expression and were most 
fully elaborated in the verse 
romances, of which the cycle 
concerning the legendary King 
Arthur and his knights was the 
most important (see ARTHURIAN 
LecEnp, Vol. I). The boy of 
the knightly class would be 
educated in these romances 
and the code they embodied 
from early youth, and solearned 
how to behave in society and 
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A KNIGHT AND HIS LADY 


15th-century French Shield of parade 
used for display at tournaments 


what were his duties to members wn and 
other classes, 
At its lowest chivalry could bec he worst 


type of snobbery and class-exch ss. On 


the positive side it did mitigate the hness of 
medieval warfare (special emphasis laid, for 
instance, on the need for courteou ment of 
prisoners-of-war), and it provided ivilized 
standard of conduct in everyday af 
See also Feupat System, 
CHURCH SCHOOL, see VOLUNTARY Se HOOLS, 
C.I.D. (Criminal Investigation Dı ment). 
I. ORGANIZATION, Although the ter crime’ 
includes all offences which are subject to penal- 
ties enforced by the criminal courts (see C rIMINAL 
Law), criminal investigation in Brit means 
only the investigation of serious cri: This 
task is entrusted to experts who form the C.I.D, 
or detective or plain: clothes branch o!i police 
force. Almost all British forces now have a 
C.I.D., though in a few forces 
detectives and uniforn men 
are interchangeable The 
CID.s of provincial police 
forces are organized on roughly 
the same lines as tha: the 
Metropolitan Police, but on a 
much smaller scale. No one can 


become a detective until he has 
served for at least a few years as 
an ordinary uniformed con- 
stable. Detectives have the same 
ranks as the uniformed police, 
being known as ‘detective con- 
stable’, ‘detective sergeant’, and 
so on. 

There is no national detective 
force in Britain to compare with 
the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in the U.S.A., though 
the C.I.D. at Scotland Yard, 
the detective branch of the 
Metropolitan Police, provides 
some services for the C.I.D.s of 
other forces in the country. For 
instance it will help investigate 
a crime committed outside the 
Metropolitan Police District 
ifit is asked to doso by a provin- 
cial force; and because it is the 
oldest detective organization in 
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untry and easily the biggest, it has built 


up ds of crimes and criminals which are 
mu urger than those of any force. These 
re ire kept in the Criminal Record Office, 
wi s, in fact, a national registry of crimes and 
er ls. The C.I.D. of the Metropolitan 
P Force also issues daily the Police Gazette, 


a dential document sent only to police 
for which contains particulars of stolen 
pr y and persons wanted for crime. But the 
ıt Scotland Yard has no powers over the 
det-c'ives in other police forces, who take their 
‘rom their own senior officers. There are 
many fewer detectives than uniformed police- 
men, the ratio in London being about 1 to 10. 
fhe C.I.D. of the Metropolitan Police is under 
ontrol of one of the five Assistant Com- 
missioners (see Porice Forces, Section 2). He is 
{| by a Commander and two deputy Com- 
. Less than half the staff work at head- 
s at New Scotland Yard; the others are 
ached to all important police stations in the 
volitan area. Their duty is not only to 
vate all local crime that may require the 
s of the C.I.D., but to watch any sus- 
persons to prevent crime. They keep 
val records, which include registers of 
is released ‘on licence’, who have to report 
police (see Puntsument, Hisrory or), lists 
wn or suspected receivers of stolen pro- 
perty. and portraits of local criminals. The 
Central Office and the divisional detectives are 
in close touch with each other, thus combining 
the advantages of centralization with those of 
local knowledge and local co-operation with the 
uniformed police. The headquarters staff at 
Scotland Yard consists of the Central Office, the 
Criminal Record Office and Finger-Print 
Bureau, the Special Branch, the Flying Squad, 
and the Fraud Squad. 

(a) The Central Office deals with cases of a 
national or even imperial character; with those 
which cut across several divisions of the Metro- 
politan Police district; and with important cases 
referred to Scotland Yard by provincial forces. 
It also deals with international crime. The senior 
officers of the Central Office are nearly all men of 
long service who have become experts in dealing 
with certain kinds of crime or criminals. They are 
sent out to assist investigations in the provinces. 

(b) The Criminal Record Office and Finger-Print 
Bureau. The first central register of criminals 
and of lost or stolen property was established at 
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Bow Street, London, about 1755 by the magis- 
trate Sir John Fielding. Little more was done 
to set up a national or even a London registry 
until 1869, when various experiments in record- 
ing particulars of criminals and crimes were 
started. In 1894 Scotland Yard adopted the 
‘anthropometric’ system, invented by Bertillon, 
the head of the Paris Criminal Record Office— 
a system whereby measurements were made of 
certain bones in the body which vary greatly in 
different persons, and might serve for identifica- 
tion. But it was difficult to measure these bones 
accurately, and in any case the system applied 
only after a criminal had been caught: it could 
not be used, like finger-prints, to identify the 
unknown author of the crime. Meanwhile 
experiments were being made with the FINGER- 
Prints system (q.v.), which has now taken the 
place of the anthropometric system in most 
countries. The Finger-Print Bureau at Scotland 
Yard contains finger-prints of all living persons 
who have been sentenced in Britain to imprison- 
ment for serious crimes. 

The Criminal Record Office contains many 
other particulars about criminals: their photo- 
graphs whenever possible, full details of their 
physical appearance, height, build, colour of 
hair and eyes, shape of nose and ears, and any 
distinctive marks such as scars or deformities. 
A criminal’s mannerisms are also recorded: 
whether he bites his nails, how he holds a 
cigarette, what he does with his hands, for these 
things are difficult to change or disguise. 

Criminals are also classified according to the 
methods they use. A criminal tends to specialize 
—to stick to the same type of offence and to use 
the same methods. For instance a burglar will 
seldom take to forging cheques, and his methods 
of entering a building or of dealing with a bark- 
ing dog will probably not vary very much. 
Similarly a confidence trickster will tend to tell 
the same ‘hard luck’ story in order to obtain 
money by false pretences. If, therefore, the 
police are told after a burglary that a door has 
been forced open by a certain type of tool used 
near the lock, that jewels but not fur coats have 
been taken, that cigarette ash was found on the 
spot, they will be able to make a list of the 
criminals in their records who normally break 
in in that way, steal jewels, and smoke when on 
the job. The system, though not infallible, is 
often a help in directing attention to a number 
of likely suspects. 
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TRAINING DETECTIVES AT THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 
DETECTIVE SCHOOL, HENDON 


A plaster cast of a footprint has been taken and is being 
examined by an instructor and students 


(c) The Special Branch originated during the 
Irish-American dynamite campaign of 1883-5 
and was at first known as the ‘Special Irish 
Branch’. Since then other Irish extremists, 
anarchists who threw bombs, Indian agitators, 
suffragettes, pacifists, Fascists, and Communists 
have kept the Special Branch busy. In war-time 
it co-operates with the intelligence branches of 
the armed forces in counter-espionage work 
(see Spy). The Special Branch is also concerned 
with the protection of Royalty, members of the 
government, distinguished foreign visitors, and 
other public persons who may be exposed to 
risks from extremists or lunatics; and it plays an 
important part in the control of aliens. 

(d) The Flying Squad is a group of about eighty 
detectives who operate anywhere in London 
and in the surrounding districts. They mostly 
work in cars which bear no outward sign of con- 
nexion with the police. They are in wireless 
communication with Scotland Yard and can 
thus be sent in any direction or mobilized all 
together ata few minutes’ notice. Some members 
of the squad are experts at obtaining informa- 
tion, and they must of course keep their identity 
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secret; they are mainly employed vatching 
criminals. Others are experts at ca g thieves 
and are mainly occupied in chasi notor-car 
thieves, burglars, and pickpockets. T'he squad 
makes many successful arrests, and inals are 
very much afraid of it. 

(e) The Fraud Squad, formed in 1 is com- 
posed of about twenty-five speci trained 
detectives from the Metropolitan City of 
London forces, and is used by othe? forces as 
well. Its business is to detect financ vindles. 

2. METHODS or DETECTION. | ng this 
century the police have come to rely to a great 
extent on scientific methods in thei vestiga- 
tions. In Britain, for instance, there are now 
several laboratories, known as ‘fore: science 
laboratories’, which are at the disposal of the 
police all over the country. Police forces them- 
selves are also usually equipped with scientific 
or technical apparatus, such as m scopes, 
cameras, and certain chemicals. 

Here are some examples of the kind of help 
which may be given by a scientific ex=>»/nation 
of clues. If clothing is examined through a 
microscope, hairs or dust may be foun on it. 
Hair can be identified as human or anin.«l, and 
it is often possible to tell from its shape which 
part ofa body it comes from. A moustac..¢ hair, 
for example, is triangular in section, and hair 
from certain other parts of the body is oval. 


Dusts and soils may be analysed: the shoes of a 
housebreaker may carry evidence which will 
connect him with a crime—either earth collected 
as he trod across a flower bed or fragments of 
stone as he shinned up a drain-pipe; perhaps tiny 
fragments of his clothing may have stuck to a 
wall he climbed or to a window he squeezed 
through. Blood may be identified as human or 
animal, and classified in certain groups. Saliva 
and other body fluids can be grouped too. Even 
a suspect’s nails may contain something of 
interest—skin or blood from a victim who has 
struggled. In poisoning cases micro-chemical 
analysis may reveal minute traces of poisonous 
matter. Photography is a great help; ultra- 
fluorescent light will sort out stains ; infra-red 
filtration methods will detect forgeries in docu- 
ments or pictures. Firearms provide much in- 
formation, for every firearm marks a cartridge 
and bullet in a different way. Finger-prints at 
the scene of the crime are recorded, and scientific 
methods are used to develop them clearly enough 
to be photographed. 
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If the scientist is to help the police properly, 
e of the crime must be examined with 
he method of entry of the premises, the 
sition of the victim and of surrounding 

bloodstains, finger-prints, hairs, and 
uld all be noted in exact detail, re- 
photography, and preserved for 
The observation of drops of blood 
show important facts such as the move- 
the injured person. A drop of blood 
ieone standing or lying still is different 
from that of someone who has been 
Pieces of evidence such as drying 
stains, footprints in the snow, sliding 
ı a road exposed to rain, or gas residues 
earm, will not last long and must be 
ed quickly. A body decomposes rapidly 
n very cold weather, and it is therefore 
important to identify a victim as soon as possible 
or to preserve the body in a mortuary equipped 
with a refrigerator, 
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See also Fincer-Prints; Poxice Forces; POLICEMAN, 


CINCUE PORTS, see NAvau Bases. 


CITIZENS’ ADVICE BUREAU. This organi- 


zation seeks to provide members of the com- 
muni‘: with information and advice on personal 
or gencral problems, and assistance in using the 


services of the State, Local Authority, or other 
institution. A bureau does not itself provide 
financial assistance, although it may advise 
indivi ‘uals where to look for help; nor does it 
generally give specialized advice, but rather 
suggests the appropriate organization to supply 
it. It may, for instance, direct the inquirer to 
the Marriage Guidance Council for marriage 
problems or the Poor Man’s Lawyer for legal 
problems. 

There are some 500 bureaux in Britain. Each 
is a self-governing unit organized by the com- 
munity which it serves. There is a regional 
organization and also a central committee. The 
parent body of the entire organization is the 
National Council of Social Service, which pro- 
vides information for the bureaux in the form of 
Citizens’ Advice Notes and other circulars. 
In 1949 nearly 1} million queries were received, 
and in that year the questions most frequently 
asked were about housing, local information, 
and family problems. 

Citizens’ Advice Bureaux were set up at the 
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outbreak of the Second World War. Their 
organization was at first financed entirely by the 
Ministry of Health, but this responsibility was 
gradually taken over by the Local Authorities. 
They are staffed largely by unpaid workers. 


CITY OF LONDON CORPORATION. The 
ancient ‘City of London’, bounded by Temple 
Bar to the west, Aldersgate to the north, Ald- 
gate to the east, and the Thames to the south, 
occupies an area of less than one square mile, 
while modern London has grown to be at least 
500 times as big as that. At night, when the 
shops and offices are closed, the City’s popula- 
tion is under 5,000, whereas Greater London 
has 8 million inhabitants. 

Nobody knows how old the City is. The 
earliest existing record is a description written 
by the Roman historian Tacitus, who described 
London in the rst century as ‘a busy emporium 
for trade and traders’. A few feet below the 
streets and offices of the modern City there still 
remain the foundations and ruins of the Roman 
town. 

Little is known of the early government of the 
City. William the Conqueror, soon after he had 
come to England, granted a Charter to the 
citizens of London, confirming their ancient 
privileges, and this was repeated by King John 
in Maena Carta (q.v.). Its system of govern- 
ment has changed little in 500 years, and its 
boundaries have scarcely been altered since the 
Norman Conquest. 

In the later Middle Ages the power and im- 
portance of the City Corporation was so great 
that Kings of England treated it more like the 
government of a friendly country than the 
council of a town within their domains. This 
tradition of independence lasted for many 
centuries, and was still strong in the time of 
George III; it was clearly shown by the support 
which the City gave to John Wırkes (q.v. 
Vol. V) in his long struggle with the Govern- 
ment. When he was excluded from Parliament, 
the Corporation chose him as their Lord Mayor, 
and supported him until, after being excluded 
three times, he was at last allowed to take his 
seat in Parliament. A last relic of this spirit of 
defiance is to be seen in the ceremony which 
takes place on the site of Temple Bar each time 
the Queen enters the City; there she is met by the 
Lord Mayor, who surrenders to her the City 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, THE COURT OF ALDERMEN, AND COMMON COUNCIL 
Engraving by H. Gravelot, 1750 


Sword, which she then hands back, in token of 
the City’s independence. 

The Corporation is extremely rich and owns 
large estates in London and elsewhere. Much of 
this wealth it has spent for the good of London 
as a whole, in buying open spaces (including 
Burnham Beeches and West Wickham Common) 
and providing schools and colleges. 

Today the affairs of the City are managed by 
the Common Council, composed of the Lord 
Mayor, 25 aldermen, and 206 common coun- 
cillors—mostly prosperous business men who 
live outside the narrow area of the City. The 
Common Council performs many of the ordi- 
nary functions of a town council, and, unlike 
other Locar Aurnorities in London, it even has 
its own Porce Force (qq.v.) ; some of the duties 
of local government are, however, carried out 
in the City by the Lonpon Country COUNCIL 
(q:v-), which governs a much wider area outside 
the City. For more than a century reformers 
have tried to reorganize the Corporation, and 
many have wanted to extend its boundaries to 
include the whole of London, but they have not 
been successful. 

The method of electing the Lord Mayor is 
peculiar and is based on medieval practices. 
Two names from among the aldermen who have 
already been sheriffs are chosen by the Common 
Hall, an assembly of all the liverymen of the 


Crry Companies (q.v. Vol. VII)—that is, the 
senior members of the ancient guilds of London, 
who are entitled to wear the uniform or livery 
of their guild. Then the aldermen vote as to 
which of these two is to be the Lord Ma yor for 
the coming year. i 
Since the time of Richard (or Dick) Whitting- 
ton, who was Mayor four times, in 1 397, 1398, 
1406, and 1419, the election ofa new Lord Mayor 
has been celebrated bya great pageant, known as 
the Lord Mayor’s Show. This is held every year 
on 9 November, when the new Lord Mayor rides 
through the streets of London in his splendid 
coach, which was built before 1760. In the 
evening he gives a magnificent banquet at 
Guildhall, to which many of the most important 
people in England are invited. The principal 
speaker on this occasion is, by tradition, the 
Prime Minister. Some Prime Ministers have 
made important announcements of government 
policy at this banquet, or disclosed decisions of 
the Cabinet affecting international affairs. 
During his year of office the Lord Mayor is the 
chief magistrate of the city; he is also Admiral of 
the Port of London, a title which no longer has 
its ancient meaning, although the City Corpora- 
tion is well represented on the governing board 
of the Port of London Authority. The Lord 
Mayor receives a salary of £12,500, but spends far 
more than that in entertaining and giving ban- 
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listinguished visitors to London; so only 
man can afford to be Lord Mayor. 


Lonpon Country Council; Locat GOVERN- 
RY OF; LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 
l. IH : LONDON. 


TATE. Today when we think of the 
e are governed, we think of nations, 
r than others, which include many 
ns, and villages, often with different 
and customs. But some of the earliest 
1s and the earliest organized govern- 

up in individual cities such as Ur 
lon in the Near East (see ANCIENT 
ions, Vol. I). It was in Greece, how- 
he city state first became famous both 
f government and as a political idea. 
century B.C: city states such as Athens 
were becoming established, and by 
entury B.C, they had reached their 
velopment. 

e of the Greek city states depended on 

opment of agriculture and industry. 
ns farmed the surrounding country- 
his tended to make them self-sufficient; 
and more they traded the products of 

ts, and that made them rich. In times 


CITY STATE 
of trouble they took refuge within the walls of 
the city with its powerful citadel (in Greek, 
acropolis). The city states varied in size and 
population. ATHENS (q.v. Vol. III), with its 
country-side of Attica, covered 1,000 square 
miles; Corinth covered 350; others much less, 
In the 5th century B.c, the population of Athens, 
which was much the largest, probably numbered 
about 40,000 adult male citizens, nearly 40,000 
‘resident aliens’, and over 100,000 slaves—a 
total of some 300,000, including women and 
children. The methods of government also 
varied from city to city; though the Government 
of Athens, where all the male citizens (though 
not the slaves or the aliens) had a voice in their 
affairs, profoundly influenced the others (see 
Democracy). In Athens the polis (the Greek 
word for city state) came to mean not just the 
actual city but the whole life of the people, 
political, cultural, and economic (see GREEK 
CrvimizaTion, Section 4, Vol. I). 

In its early days Rome was a city state in 
Italy, similar to the Greek city states; but this 
similarity disappeared as Rome became first a 
country-state, embracing all Italy, and finally 
an empire-state (see ROMAN CIVILIZATION, Vol. I). 
Nevertheless, within the Empire there remained 
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PALAZZO COMMUNALE, PERUGIA 
The municipal palace was built between 1281 and 1443, when Perugia was an independent city state 
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a great number of city states whose citizens, 
though members of the Empire, still retained a 
loyalty to their own city. The tradition of city- 
State government in Mediterranean countries 
survived long after the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. In Italy by the Middle Ages FLORENCE, 
Genoa, and VENICE (qq-v. Vol. III) had grown 
into powerful and wealthy self-governing cities, 
which differed a good deal from each other. 

Florence, which flourished as a republican 
city state from the 12th century to the beginning 
of the 16th, was in some ways a medieval 
parallel to Athens. Like Athens it included and 
governed a large countryside; like Athens, it 
sought to practise democratic institutions, and 
appointed its magistrates by lot; like Athens, it 
produced great art and noble literature. But 
Florence was more deeply engaged than Athens 
in industry (especially the cloth trade) and in 
banking, and political power in Florence mainly 
lay in the hands of the wealthy merchants and 
bankers. Venice was pre-eminently a com- 
mercial state, engaged in Eastern trade, and 
governed by an OLIGARCHY (q.v.) composed 
of a group of merchants. Its widespread and 
powerful trade enabled it to establish an empire, 
and, as the poet Wordsworth wrote, to ‘hold the 
gorgeous East in fee’. The Doge, the head of the 
government, held office for life; and the Council 
of Ten, which acted as a sort of cabinet, had all 
the real power. The Government of Venice 
ruled in the interest of the people as well as of 
the nobles; and the cities and territories in- 
cluded in the empire of Venice were given a 
large measure of self-government. 

During the Middle Ages there also grew up 
wealthy city states in northern and central 
Europe. These were the results of the develop- 
ment of trade along the routes that led from 
Venice to the Rhineland and the Low Countries 
(Holland and Belgium), and also along the trade 
routes of the HANSEATIC LEAGUE (q.v. Vol. VII) 
which ran east and west through the Baltic. The 
medieval cities of Nuremberg, Augsburg, Lii- 
beck, Danzig, Bruges, and Ghent were all in the 
nature of city states, 

Lübeck may serve as an example of the power 
and position attained by a great Hanseatic city. 
Lübeck was governed by an oligarchical town 
council recruited from the leading merchant 
families. By the end of the 12th century it was 
already recognized as an imperial free city; and 
during the 14th and 15th centuries it acted as 


the head of the cities of the Hans > League, 
which stretched from the north Prussia to 
Norway and Belgium. Its positior he Baltic 
was thus parallel to that of Venice e eastern 
Mediterranean, except that Venic: od alone 
and Lübeck acted as the head of - gue. By 
the 16th century, however, the ris: powerful 
nation-states proved fatal to the lanseatic 
League, and Lübeck, though reta g some 
degree of political independence even until 1937, 
became an ordinary centre of commerce on the 
same footing as other large ports. 

After the 16th century the idea of the nation- 
state superseded that of the city state (although 
Venice only disappeared as an independent city 
at the end of the 18th century). Italy and Ger- 
many, where city states were most prominent, 
were the last countries to'be united in modern 
nations. In France and Britain, where a national 
sense developed early among the people, there 
were no city states. 

See also NATION AND STATE, 

CIVIL DEFENCE. This is that pari of a 
country’s AIR DEFENCE system (q.v.) which is 
concerned with the protection of civilian- from 


injury by enemy air attack—an organization 
formerly known as Air Raid Precautions. It 
includes the strict blackout of towns at night, 
the provision of air-raid shelters, the evacuation 
of women and children to safe areas in the 
country, and the formation of special Civil 
Defence services to help enforce regulations and 
to carry out skilled and dangerous work during 
and after an air raid. These precautions are 
necessary not only for humane reasons but to 
prevent a collapse of civilian morale which 
would disrupt the production of important war 
materials, - 

I. EVACUATION AND SHELTERS. At the out- 
break of the Second World War Britain was 
divided into areas: target areas likely to be very 
dangerous, neutral areas where there was some 
risk of bombing, and reception areas, generally 
country districts unlikely to be bombed. All 
those children, mothers of young families, and 
elderly and ailing people who could be per- 
suaded to leave cities likely to be bombed were 
taken into reception areas. Local authorities 
had power to ‘billet’ these evacuees in any 
houses where there were spare rooms. Well over 
a million people were evacuated from central 
and east London, and in large cities such as 
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ind Southampton the same principle was 
Many children, consequently, spent 
in country districts with foster-parents. 
oval of these people made it much 
protect those who remained, generally 
Many schools, government de- 
ts, and large business houses also moved 
eatened cities to a reception area, 
who remained in target or neutral areas 
vided with private shelters supplied by 
rnment through Local Authorities. In 
nd World War there were two main 
\nderson shelters were small, curved, 
ts, partially buried in people’s gardens 
red with 2 or 3 feet of earth to protect 
m the effects of explosion; Morrison 
also made of steel and shaped like a 
lar dinner-table, could be set up inside 
to give protection if the house collapsed. 
eople slept in such shelters every night, 
most casualties were caused by flying 
rom houses, they were generally very 
they were not, of course, effective 
the direct hit of a large high-explosive 
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unal shelters were also provided both 

kers in factories and in business houses 

the general public. In London many 

ds of people spent the night in shelters 

ıilway arches or in disused Underground 

vv tunnels. At one stage of the war Under- 

station platforms, used for trains by day, 
led with sleeping people at night. 

VIL DEFENCE SERVICES. In the Second 

War the chief services were wardens, 
igers, report and control services, rescue 
teams, casualty and ambulance units, and gas 
and identification decontamination services. 
There being no gas attacks, these last two helped 
the rescue teams. The local Porce Force and 
Fire BRIGADE (qq.v.) and a third service known 
as the Fire Guard also gave help. Members of 
the Fire Guard, originally known as ‘fire- 
watchers’, were organized in ‘street parties’, 
each party being responsible for dealing with 
any fires arising from enemy action in their 
street. They were under the operational control 
of the Fire Service. 

The wardens’ service was perhaps the most 
important. A chief warden was in charge of a 
borough or rural district, with district or divi- 
sional wardens under him, responsible for two 
or three parishes or wards. Each ward con- 
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A CIVIL DEFENCE EXERCISE IN BRISTOL 


A member of the Civil Defence being tested for radio- 
activity 


sisted of between ten and twenty wardens’ posts 
(manned by five or six wardens), each respon- 
sible for about 500 people. Thus, the individual 
warden was responsible for about 100 people 
living in a given street. In country districts he 
was responsible for a much bigger area, but not 
usually more individuals. The warden was a 
local resident who knew the people living in his 
area; he knew how many people lived in each 
house; whether they had indoor or outdoor 
shelters; whether there were old or infirm people 
who could not reach the shelters without his 
help. The wardens were responsible for seeing 
that the houses in their area were not showing 
any lights, collecting vital information after 
bombs had fallen, helping the rescue teams to 
find the injured, and generally for reassuring 
people in a heavy raid. 

The long, wailing blasts on a siren warned 
people when enemy aircraft were known to be 
approaching a certain area, and the Civil 
Defence services prepared for action. The police 
and wardens could reinforce the siren warning 
by blowing long blasts on whistles. When the air 
raid was over, or the particular area no longer 
in danger, the siren gave an “all clear’ signal by 
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go 
sounding a continuous blast. As people in Since the Second World War a ( Defence 
shelters could not always hear the siren clearly, Corps has been permanently established in 
the signal was reinforced by the ringing ofhand- Britain. Local Authorities are req 1 to re- 
bells. cruit and train a division of this Cor 1 peace- 
When bombs fell the wardens had to find out time. Each division comprises si» tions— 
which buildings had been damaged, whether headquarters, warden, rescue, ilance, 
fires had been started, how many people were pioneer, and welfare. The headqua: section 
injured, killed, or missing, which roads were takes the place of the war-time r and 
blocked, and whether damage had been done control centre, and the other sectio: ry out 
to the water, gas, and electricity supplies. All much the same sort of work as they luring 
this information was reported as quickly as the war. The pioneer section is responsible for 
possible to the report and control centre, andin clearing away debris from streets a main 
case of fire to the local fire station, by telephone; roads, demolishing damaged buildin; aking 
if the telephone service had been put out of anti-gas measures, and seeing to emergency 
action, a messenger carried the reports. At the repairs to houses. The welfare section sees to 
control centre a Civil Defence controller directed evacuation, the welfare of the public in »ir-raid 
operations and ordered out ambulances and shelters, emergency feeding, the giving ©! advice 
rescue teams, and the fire station sent out fire and information, and looking after the !: eles 
appliances. An ‘incident officer’ at the scene of and animals. As in the Second World \\ ar, the 
the damage co-ordinated their efforts to the best Corps is manned mainly by volunteers, m- and 
advantage and acted as a liaison officer between women. Civil Defence workers wear a da: blue 
them and the controller. When people were  battle-dress uniform, with a greatcoat and beret; 
missing or known to be buried in wrecked houses, steel helmets are worn during a raid. 
the skilled teams of rescue workers often dug and See also Ar Rar; Air DEFENCE. 
tunnelled for them through tons of debris, and 
doctors crawled through with the rescue men to CIVIL LAW. x. A ‘civil case’ is any lə- -suit 


tend the injured. Sometimes, trained Alsatian 
dogs were used to locate the injured. Light 
rescue teams worked mainly with hand tools; 
heavy rescue teams used heavier equipment and, 
if necessary, cranes for lifting walls and masonry. 
Towards the end of the war mobile columns of 
heavy rescue teams and ambulances were 
formed, and these were often sent long distances 
to badly hit towns. Slightly injured people were 
treated at first-aid posts, some of which were 
mobile. The badly injured were sent direct to 
the nearest hospital by ambulance, and after 
treatment or emergency operations, were taken 
to other hospitals outside the target area. 

Wardens, the Rest Centre Service, W.V.S. 
(Women’s Voluntary Services), and other 
voluntary organizations looked after people who 
had lost their homes and possessions in the 
bombing. These people were usually taken to 
rest centres where they were given food and 
allowed to sleep. Mobile canteens and field 
kitchens were sent into a bombed area to provide 
hot meals; in areas where large stocks of food 
had been destroyed, food relief columns, known 
as the Queen’s Messenger Service, catered for 
the people until emergency supplies could be 
delivered. 
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in which the State is not directly conce: 
that is, a dispute between two private pers: 


two business firms. For instance, John may ‘ake 
a lease of Michael’s house, but refuse to pay 
Michael the rent he has promised. The state 


will not intervene unless Michael decides to sue 
John in a law court. Then, if John loses his case, 
the law makes him pay the rent due to Michael. 
By contrast, if John wilfully knocks down and 
injures Michael, the law will step in at once, 
whether Michael wishes it or not. John will then 
be punished for a crime against the State; he 
can be imprisoned, or, if he is ordered to pay a 
fine, the money will go to the State, and not to 
Michael. In a few cases, such as theft, libel, and 
assault, both civil and criminal law are con- 
cerned. John may not only be imprisoned for 
striking Michael, but may have to pay damages 
to Michael to buy a new suit and to compensate 
for wages lost while in hospital. 

Lawyers often apply the term ‘civil law’ to 
Roman law as it has come to be used all over 
Europe (see Law, HISTORY oF). This article, 
however, deals with the principles of English 
civil cases, as against those of Criminar Law 
(q.v.). 

2. Torr, or Civ. Injury, is a wrong which 


gı 
the wronged person to receive as com- 
n a sum of money, called ‘damages’, 
- person who is at fault. The law will not 
c of trivial cases of loss. Nor will it deal 
efinite cases: for example, a shopkeeper 
s customers to a rival shopkeeper who 
bigger shop across the street, cannot 
images. The law of ‘torts’ (an old 
ord for ‘wrong’) covers a number of 
torts, each with its own particular 
-eneral, the idea behind all torts is that 
ould be liable for the harm he causes. 
ly the law made him pay compensation, 
regard to his motive or fault. But 
y judges came to feel that a person 
nly be liable when he caused harm in- 
lly or by negligence; for example, 
an intentional wrong. In certain cases, 
compensation may still have to be paid 
| the damage caused was neither inten- 
ior due to negligence, as, for example, 
c smell from a chemical factory, despite 
re taken, isa nuisance, causing unreason- 
onvenience to people living near it. 
example is LIBEL AND SLANDER (q.v.). 
The law of negligence has, in recent years, 
panded by the courts to meet cases where 
. with motor-cars or machinery have 
unintentional injury. A person is now 
ible for physical damage to persons or 
property if he could have reasonably foreseen 
- result of his act or failure to act would 
ausc injury The law imposes a legal duty 
ple to take care—that is, to take the 
of care which would be expected of a 
reasonable person in the circumstances. When 
a woman in a road near a cricket ground was 
struck and injured by a ball, after an exceptional 
hit of 100 yards, the court refused to grant her 
compensation on the ground that no reasonable 
person could have been expected to foresee the 
accident. 

An employer is liable for the wrongs which his 
employee commits in the course of his employ- 
ment, but only so long as the employee's actions 
arise out of his work. Here, the law still applies 
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WESTMINSTER PALACE IN THE 17TH CENTURY 


Detail from a drawing of London by W. Hollar. 4. Parlia- 
ment House. 5. Westminster Hall, 6. Star amber. 
7. Clock Tower. The Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, 
and Common Pleas were in Westminster Hall and the 
Court of the Exchequer in a building to the west of the Hall 


pendent contractor to undertake certain work, 
the contractor is generally liable for his own 
actions. 

Once it has been proved that a tort has been 
committed, the injured party may claim dam- 
ages for all injuries, whether intended or not, 
which were the direct consequence of the act or 
omission. For example, when a dock worker 
negligently dropped a plank into the hold of a 
ship containing petrol in cans, the petrol caught 
fire, and the whole ship was destroyed; the dock 
worker’s employer was held liable for the loss of 
the ship because it was the direct, although un- 
foreseen, consequence of his employee’s negli- 
gence. Sometimes very small damages, called 
nominal damages, are awarded, for example, 
a shilling. Such damages are not intended as 
compensation but as recognition that the injured 
party has been wronged. 

3. ConTRAct is any agreement which the law 
is prepared to enforce. In the law of contract, 
unlike the law of tort, the obligation arises from 
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the old term ‘master and servant’. For instance, 
if a servant negligently drives his master’s car 
and injures a pedestrian, the pedestrian can sue 
the master; but if a clerk leans out of an office 
window and throws an ink-bottle at a passer-by - 
in the street, the passer-by can sue the clerk but 
not his employer. If a firm engages an inde- 


the acts of the parties themselves. To constitute 
an agreement, there must be a clear offer by one 
party, and acceptance by the other. The offer 
may be to the general public, as when a reward 
is offered for the finding of a lost brooch; the 
return of the brooch constitutes the acceptance. 
A counter offer, however, is not an acceptance: 
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if a man is offered a house for £2,000 and replies 
by offering £1,750, he cannot later hold the 
house-owner to the offer of £2,000; for the law 
holds that the offer of £1,750 constituted a 
refusal of the house-owner’s offer. Before the 
law will enforce an agreement, however, there 
must be what is called ‘consideration’, English 
law will not enforce a one-sided agreement; the 
person wishing to enforce the promise of another 
must have given something for it. He may have 
made some payment or himself have made a 
promise. No ‘consideration’ is necessary when 
a promise has been made in a sealed document. 
Certain contracts can only be proved in court 
by written evidence, for example, those con- 
cerning land, or contracts for the sale of goods 
valued at £10 or more in cases where no goods 
or money have passed. 

A contract is void if both parties are mistaken 
as to some fundamental fact when they sign it— 
for example, if one man sells another a cargo of 
wheat, neither knowing that the cargo has al- 
ready been lost by shipwreck. In general, if 
one party has misrepresented, whether intention- 
ally or not, some material fact, such as the 
quality of goods, and this has induced the other 
party to enter into the contract, the latter may 
get the contract set aside. There are, however, 
a number of qualifications to this general rule. 

A contract frequently contains a number of 
promises made by both sides, those essential to 
the contract being called ‘conditions’, and those 
concerned with detail being called ‘warranties’. 
If one party breaks a condition, the other party 
is no longer bound by the contract; but ifa 
warranty is broken, the contract remains bind- 
ing, though one party may sue the other for any 
loss suffered. In many contracts certain condi- 
tions and warranties are implied by the law, 
and need not be mentioned in the agreement. 

If one party fails to honour the contract, the 
other party may bring an action for damages. 
Generally speaking, the law tries to compensate 
the injured party for the loss he has sustained, so 
far as this can be done by money. With the 
single exception of breach of promise to marry, 
damages under the law of contract must be for 
financial loss, and not merely for injury to 
feelings. 

In certain cases, where a contract is broken 
concerning the sale of land, or of some rare 
article such as a piece of antique furniture, a 
court may order ‘specific performance’, com- 
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pelling the erring party to deliver what he has 
promised. A contract containing a mise to 
refrain from doing something may be enforced 
by an injunction: an actress, for exai ple, may 
promise to act exclusively for one film mpany. 
Ifshe breaks this promise by working ʻo- another 
company, the court may issue an inction, 
ordering her to stop working for the ıl com- 
pany. 

See also LAw, ENcuisH; CRIMINAL Law. 

CIVIL LIST. At the beginning of h new 
reign Parliament passes a Civil List Act promis- 
ing an annual grant of money to the ereign 
for the duration of his reign to cover personal, 
family, and household expenses (see Crown, 
Britis). The grant is allocated by the Treasury. 
The money comes from the Consolidat Fund, 
that is, the total revenue of the nation (including 
the hereditary revenue of the Crown), deposited 
in the Bank of England. 

This arrangement is comparatively modern 
and came into being gradually. In carly times 
it was expected that the King should ‘ive of 
his own’: that is, provide both for his vu keep 
and for the cost of government out of th pro- 
ceeds of the Crown lands (for the King was a 
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maining hereditary revenues of the Crown 
(except the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, 
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which are still the private property of the royal 
family) in return for a Civil List of £510,000 
which was to cover only ‘such expenses as affect 
the dignity and state of the Crown and the 
personal comfort of their Majesties’, and did not 
include any governmental expenses. Since then 
payments from the Civil List have been re- 
stricted to the personal expenses of the royal 
family, including a few Pensions (q-v.) to royal 
servants and to certain other people for service 
to their country. The Civil Service, judges, and 
the armed forces are now all paid by the State. 


CIVIL SERVICE. x. There is no statutory 
definition of the Civil Service, but it is in prac- 
tice the body of permanent civilian staffs which, 
working in the different departments of State, 
carry out the policy of the Government. It does 
not include the staffs of Loca, AUTHORITIES 
(q.v.) (including teachers in the State schools 
and the police), though they are similar in many 
ways. The head of each government department 
is the Minister, who is a member of the party in 
power (see MINISTERS OF THE Crown) and holds 
his office only so long as his party has a majority 
in Parliament. His staff, however, from the 
Permanent Secretary down to the doorkeeper, 
are permanent civil servants remaining in their 
posts whatever party is in power. Civil servants 
in the higher grades may not take a prominent 
part in politics and may not stand for Parlia- 
ment unless they resign their posts. 

2. History. For centuries the affairs of 
Britain, both military and civil, were directed 
and paid for by the King himself. He appointed 
officials (in the Middle Ages generally clergy) to 
help him, and they chose subordinates from 
among their friends and relations: there was no 
form of examination. The duties of the ‘officers 
of His Majesty’s Civil Establishments’, as they 
came later to be called, were to collect the King’s 
revenue and to take care of his property. As the 
population of Britain grew and national life 
became much more complex, especially after the 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION (q.v. Vol. VII), the 
number of officials needed to carry on the busi- 
ness of the nation grew, and of recent years, 
since the growth of the ‘Welfare State’, a very 
extensive Civil Service has become a necessity, 
Every modern civilized nation finds this service 
indispensable; and indeed much simpler 
societies in ancient times also depended upon 


their Civil Services (see CHINESE < 
Ecyprran CIVILIZATION, Persi 
CIVILIZATION, and ROMAN Civiniza 

By the 19th century the Civi 
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Britain had grown very inefficient corrupt. 
The system of filling Civil Service vosts from 
the friends and relations of those iù power re- 
sulted in the appointment of peopic who were 
quite unfit for their posts. The custom had also 
arisen of appointing the friends of nobility 
to sinecures, that is, well-paid posis that ren- 
dered no real service: the holders of such posts 
were known as ‘placemen’. In conse: nce, the 
Civil Service had grown very extravagant, and 
its work was carried out inefficiently | often 
with inexcusable delay. Charles Dickess’s novel 
Little Dorrit gives a satirical description of what 
he calls the ‘circumlocution office? and stupid 
and dilatory officials, the Barnacles: in this way 
he helped to bring to people’s notice need 
for reform. 

In 1853 an important report on the Civil 
Service was presented to Parliament, :ecom- 
mending, among other things, that appoint- 
ments to the Service should be made as the result 
of an open competitive examination instead of 
by patronage. In consequence, in 18 the 
Civil Service Commission was set up, rom 


1870 onwards various Orders in Counci! pre- 
scribed that posts were to be filled from open 
competitive examinations. The first grades 
recruited by competition were the First and 
Second Divisions—the First Division consisied 
of people with advanced, usually university, 
education; and the Second Division of younger 
people with grammar school education. There 
was little opportunity for promotion from the 
Second to the First Division. 

During the 20th century the Civil Service has 
grown enormously. As the various social ser- 
vices have developed—universal education, 
national insurance and old age pensions, health 
services, and many others—and as the Govern- 
ment has gradually increased its control over the 
main public services, new government depart- 
ments have sprung up with their inevitable staft 
of government servants. The two World, Wars 
in the first half of the 20th century also caused 
many national problems which had to be dealt 
with by government departments, and the in- 
evitable controls which had to be exercised both 
during and after. the war made large staffs of 
Officials indispensable. By 1951 there were 
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thirty-six major government departments or 


Min and about 700,000 civil servants, a 
total which fluctuates a good deal. This total 
is made up of ‘established’ staff, that is, those 
holding permanent posts carrying pension 
rights; and temporary officers, whose numbers 
vary according to the volume of government 
work. In addition some departments have what 


are known as ‘industrial’ staffs. These include, 
for example, the Ministry of Supply staff at 
Royal Ordnance Factories. There are some 
400,000 of such civil servants. 

3- Orcanization. Each department has staff 
in the administrative, executive, clerical and 
typing, and manipulative grades, As well, most 
departments need civil servants with specialist 
qualifications, such as scientists, architects, 
surveyors, lawyers, and so on. The largest de- 
partment is the Posr Orrice (q.v. Vol. IV) 
which employs a staff of some 250,000. The 


chief permanent official in each department is 
the Permanent Secretary; under him are one or 
more Deputy Secretaries, and various Assistant 
Secretaries, Principals, and Assistant Principals. 
These officials, under the general control of 
Parliament through the Minister, the political 
head of the department, frame and direct the 
policy of the department. They are known as the 
Administrative Class. Another main class is the 
Executive Class, whose officials are responsible 
for carrying out the policy made by their depart- 
ment. Members of this class may achieve pro- 
motion to the Administrative Class. The 
clerical and typing classes look after the great 
volume of letters and other papers that flow in 
and out of the department. The manipulative 
classes include office-keepers, messengers, porters, 
cleaners, and, in the Post Office, sorters, tele- 
graphists, and postmen. 

Most government departments used to be con- 
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centrated in Whitehall, though some, such as 
the Post Office and Customs and Excise, neces- 
sarily had many offices throughout the country. 
Now they are more widely dispersed. Most 
departments have Public Relations Officers who 
keep the public informed, mainly through the 
press, of the department's activities. 

Annual estimates of expenditure for each 
department have to be approved by the 
Treasury before they can be included in the 
Budget (see Nationat France). The Treasury 
also controls the recruitment, grading, pay, 
pensions, and other matters affecting the staff of 
all departments, and negotiates with the Civil 
Service Unions and Associations, of which there 
are several, representing different grades of the 
Service. 

4. SALARIES AND Pensions. In most depart- 
ments every new entrant serves a period of pro- 
bation of one or two years according to the 
grade, with possible extensions, Promotions, 
except at the highest levels, are made on the 
advice of a board comprising three or four 
picked senior officers. No civil servant can claim 
promotion as a right, but if he thinks he is not 
being treated fairly, he can make an appeal, and 
if called for an interview, can be accompanied 
by a representative of his union or association. 

Most established civil servants are paid 
according to fixed scales with regular annual 
increases, called increments, which are depen- 
dent on satisfactory service. In some grades there 
is an ‘efficiency bar’, advance beyond it being 
dependent upon the ability of the servant to 
reach a certain standard of efficiency. In most 
grades the scale of pay is higher in London than 
in the provinces to meet the higher cost of living. 

Established civil servants must retire when 
they are 60 or 65 unless, with the approval of the 
Treasury, they are asked in the national interest 
to extend their service a little. They may retire 
on a pension after they are 60 if they have served 
at least 10 years. The pension scheme is non- 
contributory—that is, the whole pension is paid 
by the Government, the civil servant making no 
contribution from his salary. Women who 
resign on marriage after at least 6 years’ service 
may receive a marriage gratuity. Married 
women, however, are now allowed to retain 
their posts, and are given maternity leave with 
pay when expecting a child. The Government 
has conceded the principle of equal pay for 
men and women, but the practice had not yet 
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started by 1952 because the cou 
afford the additional cost. 


could not 


5. ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. has been 
said, a majority of civil servants cruited as 
the result of competitive oper minations 
arranged by the Civil Service mmission. 
When an examination is to be | notice is 
given in the public press, giving d . For the 
lower, junior grades, candidates years and 
upwards, who have passed the gener! certificate 
of education or its equivalent, ar: ible. For 
the administrative posts an hono legree of 
a university used to be compulsory, and, in fact, 
nearly all the candidates posse honours 
degrees from Oxford or Cambrid Now the 
method of selection is rather wider. A special 
type of examination was devised at the end of the 
Second World War, which attemp to assess 
personality, skill in human relatio: s, power 
of judgement, and quickness in reactions, as well 
as academic knowledge and brain power. This 
examination, known popularly as ‘house 
party’, was taken by candidates who |). passed 
the qualifying written examination, »ud it was 
held at a country house where the didates 
passed through a series of psychologica! tests and 
interviews. This method is still used but it has 
not proved suitable for all candidates, and the 
older method of written examination with inter- 


view is also being used. 

The British Civil Service as a whole has a very 
high reputation for integrity and devotion to 
duty. In recent years, with ‘the development of 
the “Welfare State’ and the NATIONALIZATION 
(q.v.) of many public services, the Civil Service 
has grown so much that it has not always suc- 
ceeded in avoiding criticism of inefficient 
Bureaucracy (q.v.). But with a Service so 
much before the public eye and responsible 
through the Ministers at its head to a demo- 
cratically elected Parliament, there is little 
chance of serious abuses. The ordinary citizen, 
also, has the right to appeal to law against Civil 
Service regulations which he thinks to be 
illegal. This provides control over the power 
of the permanent officials. In general, itis agreed 
that thecreation in the 19th century of an upright 
and efficient Civil Service is one of the major 
achievements of British DEMOCRACY (q.v.). 

See also GOVERNMENT. 


CIVIL WAR, ENGLISH (1642-51). This was 
the outcome of a quarrel between Charles I and 
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Parliament over the extent to which Parliament 
shou! share in the government of England, and 
the v in which that government should be 
carri n. The dispute was economic, political, 
and re 'igious, and had been developing for many 
genera'ions. The great economic changes which 
were i. progress enriched business men and those 
farme. ; who farmed their own land intensively, 
but t impoverished the King and a number 
of hi bles who still leased out their land to 
tenar sually at an uneconomic rent. At the 
begi: of his reign Charles was forced to 
apply | Parliament for money; but Parliament 
woul t grant the money unless the King 
woul ree to concessions which would have 
increas«d Parliament’s power. Consequently, 
the Kog dissolved Parliament and resorted to 
other «cans of raising money, such as the sale 
of Mo~oroLes (q.v. Vol. VII) and the raising 
of taxes, such as Sure Money (q.v.), without 
Parliament's consent. 

Charles ruled without calling Parliament at 
all for :1 years (1629-40), and this ‘Eleven 
Years’ | yranny’ brought matters to a head. At 
last, h- vever, lack of money forced Charles to 
recall : .rliament. The Long Parliament (1640- 
60) az in used its financial power to make the 
King —nsent to new laws, so important that 
they, her than the civil war which followed, 
have «ne to be called ‘the English Revolution’. 
These aws bound the King never to govern 
witho: Parliament for more than 3 years, to 
give up his special courts, such as the STAR 
Cua (q.v.), much of his control over the 
army, «nd certain old taxes; to raise no new 


taxes without the consent of Parliament; and to 
consider the reform of the Church. This much 
Charles conceded; but when Parliament, in 
1641, passed the Grand Remonstrance, demand- 
ing further constitutional changes and the raising 
of an army controlled by Parliament and not by 
the King, Charles would give in no longer. In 
1642 he gathered a small army, and civil war 
broke out. 

The King’s men were called Royalists or 
Cavaliers, his opponents Roundheads (because 
they cut their hair short), Puritans, or Parlia- 
ment Men. Most of Charles’s support came 
from great landowners and their tenants, both 
Church of England and Roman Catholic, in the 
north and west. The greatest strength of Parlia- 
ment was in the east and south, among mer- 
chants, smaller landowners, and yeomen farmers, 
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many of whom were Puritan in religion. But 
there was no exact geographical or social divi- 
son. 

Parliament began with the great advantages 
of the support of the navy and main ports, and 
of the great financial centre of London. It could 
thus raise bigger loans and taxes than Charles 
and could import more supplies from abroad. 
For the first year of the war, however, the 
Parliamentary forces were largely on the defen- 
sive against Royalist attempts to capture London. 
These almost succeeded, mainly owing to the 
superior dash of the Royalist cavalry under 
Prince Rupert (q.v. Vol. V), the King’s nephew. 
But in 1643 Parliament made an alliance with 
the Scots, and also discovered in Oliver Crom- 
WELL (q.v. Vol. V) a cavalry leader of genius. 
The turning-point in the war was the battle of 
Marston Moor (1644), where the superior disci- 
pline of Cromwell’s cavalry overcame Prince 
Rupert’s cavalry, who after gaining an initial 
advantage dispersed in search of loot. The 
Royalists were then forced back on the defensive 
in most parts of England. During the winter of 
1644-5 Cromwell, with the help of Fairfax, the 
Parliamentary commander-in-chief, built up the 
New Model Army (see ARMy, Britis), which 
combined strict discipline and training with high 
religious enthusiasm. This force inflicted a 
number of defeats on the Royalist forces during 
1645, the decisive one being fought at Naseby 
in the summer. After this, organized Royalist 
resistance was at an end, and Charles surren- 
dered early in the following year. 

The victors then began to quarrel among 
themselves. The Parliamentary leaders, the 
Scots, and the army generals schemed separately 
with Charles and with each other. They dis- 
agreed about the extent to which Parliament 
should control the King and the Church, and 
about the sort of people who should vote in 
parliamentary elections. At the end of 1647 
Charles interrupted these disputes by escaping 
and resuming the war. When he had been de- 
feated and recaptured, Cromwell settled matters 
in his own forceful way. He expelled from 
Parliament those who disagreed with him; and 
the remainder, called ‘the Rump’, executed 
Charles on 30 January 1649. Cromwell con- 
tinued the war by subduing the Irish Catholics 
with much bloodshed, and defeating the 
Scots, who had joined Charles’s son (later 
Charles II), at the battle of Worcester. When 
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CHARLES I DICTATING DISPATCHES TO SIR EDWARD WALKER DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


Oil-painting by an unknown artist 


Charles fled to France in 1651, the Civil War 
was over. 

Although some of the achievements of the 
Civil War were temporarily lost when in 1660, 
after Cromwell’s death, Charles II was restored 
to the throne, some of them endured; and this 
war together with the REVOLUTION oF 1688 
(q.v.) established once and for all the supremacy 
of Parliament. The King was no longer able to 
govern without Parliament; he had to leave the 
administration of justice to the regular judges; 
he could not again profit by industry and trade 
through monopolies and private taxes; and the 
time had been brought nearer when every man 
might worship God as he liked, without any 
interference. 


See also PARLIAMENT. 
See also Vol. V: CromweELL; Cuarces I. 


CLINICS, see Nationa Heartu SERVICE, 
Section 2; HEALTH CENTRE. 


COALITION, see POLITICAL PARTIES, 


COASTGUARD, see SMUGGLING. 


CO-EDUCATION. This means the 
of males and females in the same insti 
question on which people hold strongly opposed 
views. It is a modern idea, for it is only during 
this century that the claim of girls and women 
to have an equal education with boys and men 
has become generally accepted. For example, 
Oxford University admitted women as full 
members of the University only in 1920, and 
Cambridge did not take this step till 1947; and 
even now the proportion of women to men may 
not be more than one-fifth. 

In many oriental countries, for religious or 
social reasons, women’s activities are still very 
restricted, and therefore their educational needs 
are quite different and must be met in separate 
schools. Among many primitive peoples, also, 
the training of a boy is the business of the tribe; 
a girl learns what she needs from her mother. 
This general idea that a boy needs a training for 
earning his living whereas, since a girl’s duties 
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the home, she needs little other training 
W mmon among civilized peoples up till 
re times. For centuries, in Britain, grammar 
5 ! and university education was for males 


v, however, that practically every profes- 
s open to women as well as men, there is no 
l any academic reason for differentiating 
| n the type of education each sex receives, 

‘therefore teaching them separately. The 
r ıs remaining are social and psychological 
r r than academic. Some people say that, 
d z adolescence, boys and girls take too much 
i st in each other and their emotions may 
used too much for them to concentrate 
p rly on their studies; others say that only by 
keeping boys and girls together at all stages is 
tł use for excessive curiosity and excitement 
removed. Some argue that the interests of boys 


and girls and their response to certain subjects 
are so different that if the same subjects are 
taucht to both and the same standards expected 
of both, they may arouse strain, frustration, and 
dist:..te; others argue that the reaction of each 
on tLe other is stimulating and widens the out- 
look ond interest of both. Some people hold that 
a si le-sex community is unnatural and pro- 
vide. an unsatisfactory environment both for 
pup is and teachers, neither of whom can give 


their Dest; others believe that at a certain period 
of acolescence, say from 11 to 16 or 18, both 
sexes develop better in single-sex environment. 
ost countries children up to the age of 
70r e taught together, and in many countries 
co-education is continued until the age of 11. 
In britain secondary schools are often co- 
educational in districts where there are not 
enough children to form single-sex schools of a 
practical size; but in more populous areas the 
sexes are separated. There are more co-educa- 
tional schools in Scotland, Wales, Northern 
Ireland, and the northern counties of England 
than in southern England. The great majority 
of boarding schools are single-sex, though there 
are a few very successful co-educational schools. 
At the universities all the instruction is co- 
educational, though the college life is separate. 
In the U.S.A. 97% of the school population 
attend mixed schools. In Soviet Russia, after a 
period of co-education, the practice now is to 
Separate the sexes at the secondary stage. 
Generally speaking, the northern European 
Protestant countries favour co-education, while 
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the southern European Catholic countries favour 
the separation of the sexes. 

See also Epucation, History or. 


COLONIAL EDUCATION. Although this 
article is concerned primarily with the develop- 
ment of education in the British colonies, in fact 
the problems discussed here are much the same 
as those being faced in the colonies of other 
nations, and also in many sovereign States in 
Asia and the Middle East, and in large parts of 
Latin America. The problems, for example, in 
the Amazon region are much the same as those 
in the Congo region. 

In most undeveloped countries, in the British 
colonies and elsewhere, the first efforts at bringing 
education to the peoples were made by the 
churches. It is nearly 200 years since British 
missionaries opened the first school for Africans 
in British West Africa. Since that time most of 
the schools in British colonies have been founded 
and carried on by the churches, Catholic and 
Protestant, and by missionary societies; though 
the governments have opened some schools of 
their own and have made grants of public money. 
Inearly days Europeans wanted to see education 
provided for two different reasons: the com- 
mercial firms wanted educated clerks and arti- 
sans, and the missionaries wanted the people to 
be able to read their Bibles. Before the 2oth 
century there was no idea of universal educa- 
tion. Only a tiny minority who came into close 
contact with Europeans in business or in church 
affairs received any schooling. On the other 
hand, because classes were small and the pupils 
came into close contact with their European 
teachers, the schooling they received was often 
very good. Some of the primary schools gave 
a sound training in commercial subjects and in 
handicrafts, and here and there, notably in 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and in Trinidad 
and other West Indian islands, there were 
secondary grammar schools of good standard. 

In the goth century, and especially since the 
First World War, great changes have taken 
place. The colonial governments have come to 
feel that the education of their people is their 
direct responsibility, and have established 
education departments in each territory with 
advisory committees and permanent officials. 
The directors of education and their staffs are 
responsible for guiding and co-ordinating educa- 
tional activities and ensuring a reasonable 
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standard of efficiency. The Colonial Office in 
London has its own educational staff to advise 
and co-ordinate the Colonial education depart- 
ments, and help them to keep in touch with 
educational thought in Britain. Education has 
come to be considered as part of colonial policy, 
and since this policy is now aiming at self- 
government for each colony, the educational 
policy must naturally be to train the colonial 
peoples for such self-government. Consequently, 
a considerable amount of the money set aside by 
the Government for colonial development and 
welfare is devoted to education: £6} million, for 
example, has been given for developing univer- 
sity education alone. 

Though there are still regions where the people 
themselves are not interested in schooling for 
their children, in most places there is more 
demand for education than the existing Church 
and government schools can meet. The people 
not only want more schools but they want more 
control over their schools. In many areas tribal 
councils and other local government bodies are 
establishing their own schools, and in some places 
Local Education Authorities much on the lines 
of those in Britain are beginning to develop. 

Each territory runs its own education accord- 
ing to the territory’s Education Ordinance and 
regulations. There is usually an advisory com- 
mittee (in multi-racial territories such as Kenya 
there may be more than one) to keep the educa- 
tion department in touch with different sections 
of public opinion. Of the non-government 
schools many receive grants from public funds, 
and the others hope to reach a standard of 
efficiency which will make them eligible for such 
grants. The primary schools are staffed mainly 
by locally born teachers. Their work is super- 
vised by government officers who not only see 
that regulations are kept but help the teachers 
to make their work more interesting and their 
schools more effective. 

But in spite of these considerable advances 
there are only one or two territories where 
education is universal; in most only perhaps one 
child in three attends a school of any kind, and 
only one out of eight or ten attends a well- 
equipped government or aided school. Only a 
minority of the teachers has been trained, though 
every government or aided school has at least 
a nucleus of trained staff. Only a few children 
have the chance of proceeding to a secondary 
school. The best secondary schools are up to the 
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standard of good British gramm: ols, wil 
modern buildings and equipm: das 
partly composed of British an ally borm 
graduates; but many schools ar: clow this 


standard. Trade schools and tea 


” training 
colleges have been established; | 


ere is still 


little opportunity in most colonie idvanced » 
technical or professional training igh there 
are many scholarships awarded year for 
study in Britain. There are u sities or 
university colleges in Jamaica, the Cold Coast, 
Nigeria, Uganda, Malta, Malay id Hong 
Kong, and further ones will ur tedly be 
established. Some 5,000 colonial lents are 
attending British universities, and creasing 
number go to Canada and the United States. 

Perhaps the greatest problem colonial 
education, as in that of any undey ved area, 
is poverty. In such areas the mass e people 
are poor peasants, paying little ir xes. In 
consequence the colony itself does possess 
enough money to provide schools : eachers 
for all, Even were company divid ds taxed 
very much more highly, as is often . egested, 
this would not produce enough reve to pro- 
vide the social services needed. The nly way 
of increasing the national wealth of t! lony is 
to bring in help from outside to dev its Taw 
materials and to establish industries. 

The problem of isolation, resulting fro:n great 
distances and poor communications, is serious 


in many regions. Where villages are 100 miles 
apart, one man cannot supervise many schools; 
newspapers arrive late; the mobile cinema van 
cannot cover many villages; it is difficult to get 
a new battery for the village wireless set. Isola- 
tion maintains ignorance; ignorance maintains 
disease, superstition, and prejudice. 

Another problem of a different kind is how to 
adapt modern education tolocal needs. Colonial 
peoples need Western education; but they have 
a culture of their own—their own arts, music, 
languages, and tradition—and these must have 
a place in a rightly conceived education. It is, 
however, a great deal to expect of a student in 
Asia or Africa that he should acquire enough of 
both British culture and that of his own country 
to be of value to him. It is British educational 
policy to give the colonial people all the Western 
culture they desire, while at the same time urging 
them not to ignore their own. They are encour- 
aged to investigate the resources of their own 
languages, to compare the rhythms of Western 
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mi ns with those of their music, to study 
vn history and geography, and to base 
the iology on the flora and fauna of their 
ind. For such a policy to be successful, 
however, the people must feel a respect for their 
ulture and a belief that its pursuit will 
further, not hinder, national development. 

The young colonial universities, with their 
freedom from government control and with the 
traditions they have inherited from 700 years of 
British university life, will make the most im- 
portant contribution to the solution of these and 
other educational problems. 

See also Corones, History oF. 
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COLONIAL GOVERNMENT, BRITISH. 
Many countries in different parts of the world 
have been settled by British colonists and de- 
veloped with British money. These countries, 
unless they have become sufficiently developed 
to have acquired independence as self-governing 
Dominions (see BRITISH COMMONWEALTH), come, 
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in agreater or lesser degree, under British govern- 
ment, and are administered by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and his staff at the Colonial 
Office in London. 

It is today the declared policy of United 
Kingdom Governments that all British colonial 
peoples should ultimately achieve self-govern- 
ment, as the Dominions have already done. 
The nature of colonial government, therefore, 
varies in each colony according to the ability of 
the inhabitants to manage their own affairs. 
Colonial policy has changed considerably since 
the American colonies fought for their inde- 
pendence at the end of the 18th century (see 
American War OF INDEPENDENCE). During the 
last 100 years there has been a new emphasis 
on the development of the welfare of colonies. 
Joseph CHamber.atn (q.v. Vol. V), for example, 
granted loans to colonies at low interest, and 
established colleges of medicine and agriculture. 
This policy has been continued by later Colonial 
Secretaries: in 1929 Britain began making free 
grants of money to the colonies to help them to 
develop their resources; and this financial aid 
has been much increased in recent years. 

The normal structure of government is that 
of a Crown colony; this is a colony directly 
owned and ruled by the British Crown, as 
distinct from a British Protectorate, which is 
nominally ruled by a native chief or chieftains 
under the protection of the British Government, 
or from a British trusteeship or mandated 
territory, which is legally at the disposal of the 
Unrrep NATIONS ORGANIZATION (q.v.), but which 
is entrusted to the administration of Britain. 
Jamaica is a Crown colony; Uganda and Nyasa- 
land are British Protectorates; Tanganyika is a 
British Mandated Territory or Trusteeship. 

The government of a Crown colony is usually 
composed of a Governor, who receives his in- 
structions from the Colonial Office in London, 
and an advisory Council which includes the 
heads of the administrative departments. There 
is a Parliament or Legislature which consists of 
members who may be elected by the native 
people or nominated by the Governor, in vary- 
ing proportions. The bigger the number of 
elected members in the Legislature, and the 
smaller the powers of the Governor, the nearer 
that colony is to responsible self-government. 
The final stage of Dominion status is reached 
when the Legislature is elected on universal 
suffrage (see ELECTION), when the advisory or 
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THE FIRST GENERAL ELECTION IN THE GOLD COAST 
A civil servant visits a village to show the people how to vote 


Executive Council is chosen entirely from the 
Legislature and thus becomes a Cabinet, and 
when a Prime Minister assumes the authority 
that was formerly the Governor’s, In 1952 the 
colony nearest to this stage was Jamaica, where 
the Executive Council is half-elective and the 
legislative assembly is elected on universal 
suffrage, having complete authority over legis- 
lation save for a veto which the Governor 
possesses but seldom uses. Malta, whose consti- 
tution was repealed in the 1930’s owing to wide- 
spread troubles, was granted responsible govern- 
ment with certain reservations in 194.7. Bermuda, 
Barbados, and the Bahamas are close behind, 
each having wholly elective assemblies. In 1943 
the constitution of British Guiana was altered to 
allow it fourteen elected members in a Legisla~ 
tive Council of twenty-four, and a majority of 
elected members in the Executive Council. The 
same situation exists in the Gold Coast, which 
received a new constitution in 1946. This is the 
first colony in Africa to have a majority of 
elected members in the Council. 

An example of a colony of primitive peoples 
at the other end of the constitutional scale is 
Basutoland. This is called a High-Commission 
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Territory, in h a British 
Commissione iles almost 
alone. There o Legisla- 
ture, and Executive 
Council is corr d entirely 
of appointed ls. A sys- 
tem of ‘Ind Rule’ is 
used, howe to train 
primitive peo; n the art 
of self-govern: The sys- 
tem was sta by Lord 
Lugard, Gove -General 
of Nigeria fi 1914 to 
1919. Tribal ithorities, 
whether chiefs or clan assem- 
blies, are used as responsible 
agents of the British Govern- 
mentin local ad istration. 
These authoritic ve con- 
siderableindepe ice: they 
manage their < budgets 
and supervise law aud order, 
health, and ex tion in 
Keystone their own distric 

The territories he Brit- 
ish Colonial Emp re divi- 
ded into about fifty adminis- 


trative units and although some are grouped 
under a single Governor or High Commissioner, 
as, for example, in Basutoland, each unit has a 
self-contained administration with its own public 
service. Each, too, has its separate buc 
the civil servants are paid from local 
whether or not these revenues are assistec 
British funds. Most of the civil servants are 
recruited locally but some, especially in the 
higher grades, come from the United Kingdom 
and Dominions. It is an accepted principle that 
race and colour should be no barrier to the 
appointment of a colonial servant to any post 
which he or she is qualified to fill. Of recent 
years, the people of the colony itself have been 
taking over more and more of the duties of 
Europeans in the civil services; West Africa 
particularly has made great advances. 


See also Corones, History OF; British COMMON- 
WEALTH; COLOUR PROBLEM. 


COLONIES, HISTORY OF. A colony gener- 
ally means a land which is settled, administered, 
and controlled by some distant and more power- 
ful State. To colonize a country means to settle 
in it and develop its potentialities. But the word 
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which comes from an early Latin term for 
‘far 1g’) has had several meanings at different 


first important colonizers were the 
P ICIANS (q.v. Vol. I), the sea-going traders 
o Minor, who in their search for fresh 
tr unded settlements on the Mediterranean 
( efore 1200 B.c. Some of these, such as 
( e, grew into big cities. These settle- 
n ilthough linked by language, sentiment, 
) gion with the home towns of the settlers, 
h o official connexion: the colonies were 


q dependent, 

er, the Greeks made colonies in the same 
w in Asia Minor, Sicily, and southern Italy, 
fo umple. Such colonies were sometimes 
established by bands of Greeks who had left their 


ho town because they disagreed with the 
rulers or the political system. Since Greece itself 


dic t consist of one nation but of a great 
nu r of independent city states, a colony also 
was generally a self-governing State. 


lhe ideas of the Romans were rather different. 


Wh he Roman armies, controlled from the 
cential government in Rome, conquered a terri- 
tory ey ruled it as a province of the Empire. 
For the Romans a ‘colony’ meant a newly 
founced garrison town in a province, with a 
groun of farms round it, placed on an important 
roa. o that it might protect trading and mili- 
tary communications. The inhabitants of a 
col were often retired Roman soldiers: they 
wouid be given a small piece of land in a colony- 
settlement as a kind of pension in a country 
which they had helped to conquer. The colony 
was looked on as an offshoot of Rome, and 


Roman language, law, and organization were 
established in it. 

After the break-up of the Roman Empire 
there followed a period of much migration, con- 
quest, and settlement in Europe which lasted for 
nearly a thousand years. When, however, in the 
15th and 16th centuries, the great nations of 
modern times began to emerge, colonizing in 
the modern sense began to take place. The 
Portuguese were the earliest colonizers. They 
set out to find a way to India round the south 
of Africa, and in the course of this exploration, 
they founded settlements along the coast of 
Africa and in the islands off the coast. At the 
beginning of the 16th century they also founded 
the colony of Brazil on the other side of the 
Atlantic, 
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It was the Spaniards, however, who colonized 
most of South and Central America, including 
the vast territories of Mexico and the gold- and 
silver-bearing lands of Peru. They established 
settled communities which grew into great cities 
with cathedrals and universities. These early 
colonizers were concerned principally with ex- 
ploiting the riches of the new lands for their 
own benefit, and did not consider themselves 
responsible, as colonizers would today, for the 
welfare of the native peoples or the preservation 
of their civilization. Indeed, in South America 
the Indians were often treated ruthlessly (see 
American Inprans, CENTRAL AND SOUTH, 
Vol. I). It was, however, the official policy to 
teach the natives Christianity, and the mission- 
aries did something to mitigate the harshness of 
the settlers. 

The Spanish colonial system was based on 
authority imposed from Spain, all important 
colonial posts being staffed by men sent out from 
home. This led to feelings of frustration and 
jealousy among the colonists and gave little 
opportunity for the colony to develop inde- 
pendently of Spain. When in the 17th century 
the power of Spain declined, the colonies conse- 
quently suffered—partly because their develop- 
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FORT ST. GEORGE ON THE COROMANDEL COAST OF INDIA 
The fort was built by the East India Company to protect its trade. Coloured engraving after J. van R 


ment had been limited and their resources 
drained by the demands of Spain. The territory 
was so large, however, that the power of the 
Spanish Government, centred in Peru, never 
reached large parts of it at all. When oppor- 
tunity occurred in the early 19th century, the 
Spanish colonies, one after another, threw off 
the inefficient and oppressive colonial rule. 

The early English sailors of the 16th century 
at first had no understanding of colonization 
and were little more than plunderers, especially 
of Spanish ships and settlements, In the early 
17th century, colonies were established under 
great difficulties in Newfoundland and Virginia. 
Both these were intended as trading posts. In 
1620 the band of Puritans in the Mayflower, 
seeking religious freedom, set sail for the New 
World and established themselves in New 
England under the leadership of William 
Bradford. Later a Catholic settlement, Mary- 
land, was established, and then a Quaker settle- 
ment under William Penn (q.v. Vol. V), called 
Pennsylvania. s 

In the meantime adventurous Dutch sailors 
were laying claim to lands for Holland. In the 
17th century a Dutch empire was founded in the 


1794 
East Inpies (q.v. Vol. III), having its | pital at 
Batavia in Java, and spreading westwards to 
include Ceylon. The English merchani.. failing 
to compete successfully with the Dutch in the 


Far East, turned their attention to Inc The 
colonial system of the Dutch had nothing of 
the colonizing and missionary intention of the 
Spanish and Portuguese. The Dutch came to 
the Indies as business men, intent on setting up 
trading stations; they had no intention of pene- 
trating the country outside these stations and 
of establishing settled communities. Their only 
concern with the natives was to suppress their 
attacks. The Cape of Good Hope in South 
Africa was their only real colony of settlement, 
for their few American colonies, such as New 
Amsterdam (now New York), were taken by the 
English in 1667. The Dutch, in fact, were too 
small a nation to colonize many new lands; and 
therefore they were not able to make use of all 
the discoveries made by their great sailors, such 
as Tasman (q.v. Vol. V). 

During the second half of the 17th century 
and the first half of the 18th the French and the 
British carried on a continual struggle for the 
possession of colonies, chiefly in Canada and 
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India, French sailors, following the pioneer 
Jacques Cartier (q.v. Vol. V), began exploring 
t Lawrence River in North America as 
f; ìs 1535; in 1608 they founded Quebec and 
¿2 Montreal, in a district which the Indians 
€ ‘Canada’. For half a century the French 
ed and planted settlements in North 
ca, which they named ‘New France’, 
ng their flag as far as the Mississippi. The 
h colonial system, like the Spanish, was 
ned for the activity of missionaries among 
itive peoples. The French colonists, how- 
e were an agricultural people of conservative 
I so that the more active British settlers of 
tie seaboard colonies soon outstripped them in 
.ercial prosperity. The British, pushing west- 
is from the coast, finally came into conflict 
the French settlers of the Ohio Valley, and 
e war that followed the French command of 
( da was brought to an end, and the country 
€ cd for the British Empire (see WOLFE, 
\ V). The French colonists, however, were 
A 'd to keep their own law, language, and 
re n (see CANADIANS, Vol I). 
inwhile the French had also been driven 
o í India. From the time the British East 
I: ComPANY (q.v. Vol. VII) was formed in 
if ‘he French and British were rivals in India, 
ea > making allies among the Indian princes. 
F raised armies of native troops; and in 1751 
the \ritish under Robert Crrve (q.v. Vol. V) 
de: ited the French at the battle of Arcot. A 
few years later French political power in India 
ca: practically to an end. The English then 
ray ily expanded their control of India, starting 
with Clive’s conquest of the vast territory of 
Bengal at the battle of Plassey in 1757. This was 
perhaps the greatest moment of British imperial 
strength. 

Soon after this a severe blow was struck at 
British colonial power when the American 
colonists signed their Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in 1776 (see AMERICAN War oF INDE- 
PENDENCE). The example of the Nofth American 
colonists roused other oppressed colonists to bid 
for freedom, and taught Britain a lesson which 
in 1839 led her to make concessions to her 
colonists in Canada. 

Spain, however, refused to learn, or to make 
any concessions to her South American colonies. 
In consequence, while Spain and all Europe 
were engaged in the Napoteonic Wars (q.v.), 
the Spanish colonies rose in rebellion, led by 
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San Martin in the south and by Simon Bourvar 
in the north (qq.v. Vol. V). Between 1810 and 
1825 independence was claimed by the whole of 
Spanish and Portuguese America—excepting 
the island of Cuba (West Indies), which re- 
mained Spanish, and a few islands and harbours 
held by Britain, France, and Holland. Most 
European governments at first refused to admit 
this independence, but in 1823 the United States 
warned Europe not to interfere with any part of 
the American continent (see MONROE DOCTRINE). 

The 19th century saw another great period of 
colonial expansion into those parts of the world 
still undeveloped. The people of the United 
States were energetic explorers and colonizers. 
They continually pushed westwards from their 
original settlements, forming new farmsteads, 
villages, and towns in the wilds. In the next 
100 years this form of continuous colonizing or 
‘pioneering’ led to the settlement of the entire 
United States from the east coast to the west. 

In the early roth century British settlers 
began to colonize the empty wastes of Australia 
and New Zealand, in spite of French attempts 
to seize the latter. But most colonizing in the 
century took place in Africa. Britain and 
Portugal possessed a few trading and slaving 
harbours on the west coast (see SLAVERY); 
Dutch farmers and British sailors were disputing 
possession of the tip of South Africa; otherwise, 
Africa was the unknown or ‘Dark Continent’. 
In 1830 the French invaded the Moslem kingdom 
of Algeria in North Africa, partly for the purpose 
of clearing its ports of the notorious Barbary 
Prrates (q.v. Vol. IV) who were a menace to 
shipping in the Mediterranean. The French 
retained their hold and turned Algeria into 
a rich French colony. French governments 
encouraged Frenchmen, particularly retired 
soldiers, to settle there, a policy the Romans 
used to follow,.and French girls were helped 
to go out and marry them. Many Germans, 
Italians, and Spaniards also settled there, 
becoming French citizens. Later, Tunisia and 
Morocco were added to Algeria. The more 
developed parts of French North Africa are 
treated like provinces of France, and elect 
members to the French Parliament (see FRENCH 
Constitution). Other parts, such as Tunisia 
and Morocco, though nominally ruled by native 
princes, are really governed by the French 
Residents-General. 

The occupation of Algeria heralded a period 
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THE HORRORS OF EMIGRATION 


Early 19th-century pamphlet warning emigrants against 
the hardships of colonial life 


of land-grabbing on the continent of Africa by 
the European nations. This rush to possess 
colonies had various causes. As industries grew 
in Europe, manufacturers sought fresh markets: 
Britain and Germany, with rapidly increasing 
populations, demanded wide areas for colonial 
settlement; colonizing took on the nature of a 
race in the general competition for supremacy 
among European nations. 

In the second half of the 19th century Britain 
bought a major share of the Suez Canal, com- 
manding the short route to India, and put a 
military force into Egypt to protect the Canal. 
In the south, under the leadership of Cecil 
Ruopes (q.v. Vol. V), the British occupied land 
lying to the north of the Gape of Good Hope, 
with the aim of eventually securing a belt of 
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British territory running from Cairo to the Cape. 
The French expanded southward ross the 
Sahara Desert into Equatorial Afri jermany 
and Italy, neither of which be united 
countries until this time, ‘seized coveted 
lands—Germany in East and West a, and 
Italy in East and North Africa. B m took 
over the Congo, a rich region whi ter was 
found to contain a valuable minera inium. 

Japan and Russia, both seeking ies in 
the Far East, went to war for thi 1904. 


Both countries seized parts of the 


ing Chinese Empire: Russia controlled part of 
Manchuria; Japan took Korea and, | Man- 
churia. Britain had years earlier acquired the 
Chinese island of Hong Kong and built a great 
city there. In south-east Asia the French 
acquired Indo-China. In 1898, when Spain was 
repressing a revolution in the Spanish colony of 
Cuba, the United States intervened l took 
over Cuba and Puerto Rico in the Wes: Indies 
and the Spanish Philippine Islands in the 
Pacific. 

The late gth and the goth centuries have 
seen a growing movement on the part of colonies 
for freedom, a movement sometimes peaceful 
and sometimes resulting in bloodshed. Itis now 
generally accepted that the right aim ‘or all 
colonies should be an increasing amount of self- 
government until they reach the stage when they 


can undertake to rule themselves independently. 
The main countries of the British Common- 
wealth haye now become entirely independent 
sovereign States (see STATUTE or WESTMINSTER), 
only linked to the Mother Country by ties of 
friendship and common traditions and ideals. 
America gave the former Spanish colonies of 
Cuba and the Philippines their independence, 
and Denmark’s only important colony, Iceland, 
is now free. The East Indies fought for their free. 
dom from the Dutch, and French Indo-China 
has become independent. Many colonies, 
mostly in Africa, are not yet considered ready for 
self-government, for their standard of education 
is too low (see CotontaL Epucation). But this 
is the ideal held up to them by the United 
Nations. Some of these countries are not held 
as direct colonies, but are Protectorates or 
Trusteeships under mandate from the United 
Nations, who entrust them to a Great Power to 
administer. All Germany’s colonies taken from 
her after the First World War were mandated 
to other Powers by the Treaty of Versailles, and 
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e of Italy and Japan taken after the Second 
War are held in this way. 
Barres Commonwrartn; Coroxtat GOVERN- 


r sit 

so Vol. IV: ExrLoranos, Herrory or. 

C LOUR PROBLEM. This phrase is applied 
lifficult relations that exist in those parts 
orld where people of different colour live 
ame country. In such situations, fear, 
and misunderstanding arise. These are 
he result of fear of strangers, which is an 

aracteristic in human affairs and which 
w less when personal friendship begins; 
en a small group of people of one race or 
live among a large group of a different 
economic fear and even fear of physical 
> become strong (see Minorities). A small 
of white people, for example, living 
masses of black people, might be afraid 
ical violence. It is economic fear that 
\ustralia exclude Asian immigrants. The 
ians fear that these people, who are 
med to a lower standard of living, will 
r low wages and so take away work from 
people. Australian policy is expressed in 
rase ‘White Australia’ and is based on the 
dge that Australia is under-populated, 
he neighbouring continent of Asia is 
ypulated. 
rs of this kind often result in racial dis- 
cr ition, known as the ‘Colour bar’, which 
d chiefly in those countries, such as Africa 

a e United States, that were colonized from 

Europe. In South Africa there are, in addition 

to Airicans and Europeans, the Cape Coloured 

people, descendants of Malayan and other 
who were brought to the Cape Colony 
between the 17th and rgth centuries and who 
intermarried with other races. The presence in 
one country of all these different racial groups 
makes a complicated problem which South 
African governments tend to solve by segrega- 
tion. Intermarriage between white and non- 
white is prohibited by law, and the voting rights 
of non-whites are severely restricted, so that the 
whites, who are heavily outnumbered by the 
rest, still remain in control (see SOUTH AFRICA, 

GOVERNMENT oF), Some form of colour bar 

is found in most African territories that are 

governed by European countries, though the 
bar is frequently social and customary rather 
than legal. Sometimes the colour bar is based 


slaves 
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A ‘jim GROW’ RAILWAY COMPARTMENT IN THE U.S.A. FOR 
NEGROES ONLY 


largely on social snobbery, but, usually, there 
are deeper historic and economic causes for it, 

In the United States, the laws are against 
a colour bar and all Americans are presumed 
to be ‘free and equal’. Yet large numbers of 
Negroes can only find work as domestic servants, 
and in some States Negroes are discouraged 
from entering white restaurants or from taking 
a house in a white neighbourhood. In the 
Northern States Negroes may, on the whole, 
mix on equal terms with white people; but in 
the Southern States, the former slave-owning 
States, Negroes must sit in special compart- 
ments in buses and trams, and are segregated in 
many other ways. The practice of lynching 
Negroes in the Southern States, a practice con- 
nected with the Ku Klux Klan (see SECRET 
Socreties), has become rare, though it still 
exists. In recent years judges in the United 
States courts have compelled universities in the 
Southern States to admit Negro students on 
equal terms with whites. 

In some countries where there is a dwindling 
stock of aborigines who prefer their old way of 
life to that of organized wage-earning, govern- 
ments have set aside Native Reserves. This is the 
case with some AMERICAN InpIANs in Canada, 
with the BusHMEN in South Africa, and with the 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES (qq.v. Vol. I). 

Harmony between races of different colour is 
achieved in some countries. New Zealand has 
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been notably successful in establishing friendly 
relations of equality between Europeans and 
Maoris (q.v. Vol. I). In French and Portuguese 
colonies the governments follow a policy by 
which any African, when he reaches a certain 
stage of education, becomes a full citizen, and no 
colour bar is applied to him. In France itself, 
relations between Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans are good. The French believe strongly in 
the doctrine of equality which dates from the 
French Revolution, and are, on the whole, less 
conscious of racial and colour differences than 
many British and Americans. 

There are so few coloured people in Britain 
outside the dock areas of a few big ports that the 
colour bar is not usually a practical problem. 
Students of all colours work and play amicably 
together at the universities. When the colour bar 
causes a complaint in Britain, it is generally 
because the manager of an hotel or restaurant has 
kept out a coloured guest for fear of offending 
snobbish white guests, and that rarely happens. 
For the same reason African students sometimes 
have difficulty in finding accommodation in 
London, and the Colonial Office has established 
African hostels to meet this need. 


Sce also SLAVERY; MINORITIES. 
See also Vol. I: Races AnD Peopres, 


COMMANDOS. These were volunteers from 
the British Army and Royal Marines selected 
in 1940 to raid the enemy-held coast; the name 
was borrowed from the Boer horsemen who had 
harried the British army in the SOUTH AFRICAN 
War (q.v.). The British Commandos were 
tough men, trained in silent killing. They 
operated in small numbers, trusting for success 
on stealth, surprise, and furious energy. They 
darkened their faces and hands, wore rubber- 
soled boots, and were armed usually with a light 
machine-gun, a dagger, a weighted ‘cosh’, and 
sometimes a length of wire for silently strangling 
their enemies. As they could not take with them 
the heavy guns and tanks needed to repulse a 
counter-attack by fully equipped enemy troops, 
they were used either as raiders in lone actions 
or as advance guards to invasion forces, blowing 
up bridges and railways, or capturing ports and 
airfields, and holding them until the main body 
could move in. They were so successful in this 
type of operation that Hitler denied them the 
right to be treated as Prisonrrs-or-WarR (q-v-), 
and ordered them to be shot as saboteurs. The 
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Imper 
COMMANDOS ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR SNIPERS IN 
GERMANY, DURING THE SECOND WOR Lt 


American Rangers and special units o! US, 
Marine Corps also performed tasks ur to 
those of the Commandos. Now, in Br , the 
responsibility for all such operations been 
entrusted to the Royal Marines (q.v. 

Two famous raids in which Comman: took 
part were the attack on the Lofoten Isl: ds in 
Norway, in 1941, in which they killed a ap- 
tured many Germans, destroyed supplic.. and 


blew up several ships; and at St. Nazaire, in 


France a year later, when with great gallantry 
they blew up the gates of the German-held dock. 
In this operation an old destroyer loaded with 


explosives was rammed into the dock gates and 
exploded the following day while the Germans 
were inspecting it. 

Many other bodies of special service troops 
were formed in the Second World War. In the 
western desert (1940-3) the Long Range Desert 
Group, consisting of lightly-armed troops in 
armoured cars and light tanks, ranged many 
hundreds of miles across the desert and behind 
the German lines, gathering information and 
destroying communication and supply lines. 
They were never discovered by the enemy. 
They were supported by a group, known 
picturesquely as Popski’s Private Army, drawn 
from volunteers from British and Common- 
wealth troops in the Middle East. These acted 
as GUERRILLAS (q.v.) and carried out many 
daring operations, sometimes wandering openly 
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in -emy camps to collect information, capture 
pro oem, and destroy stores, The Special Air 
Se e was responsible for dropping secret 
ax » in enemy territory, bringing out leaders 
© patriotic ‘resistance’, and supplying resis- 
t forces with arms and ammunition, 

rly all the actions fought by these special 
t were distinguished by deeds of indivi- 
d eroism, In 1941, for example, Lt.-Col. 
Ge ‘ccy Keyes with a small party of Com- 


n + raided with great daring the head- 
qu ers of the German Afrika Korps in an 
at t to seize its commander, Field Marshal 
R cl. Although Rommel and his 


vere not present at the time, the party 
ma aged to cause some casualties and damage. 


A fc members of the party escaped, but Keyes 


ħims-if was killed, and for his action was 
awarded the V.C. This heroic raid had a very 
good effect on the morale of the 8th Army troops. 
§ so Aupnmious Warran; Marnas, 
COMMISSION. This is an authority for a 
per n to assume some office or duty. An army 
off is appointed to his post by a commis- 
fio. | the Queen; a naval officer receives a com- 
m from the Lords Commissioners of 
the dmiralty, Certain high officials such as 
col a) governors are appointed by commis- 
šio: onder the sign manual—that is, signed by 
the ‘ucen and countersigned by the Secretary 


of Site concerned. 

Certain official bodies are sometimes called 
Cor. missions, as, for example, a Royal Com- 
mission appointed by LETTERS PATENT (q.v.) to 
investigate some particular problem, such as 
betting and gambling, on which opinion is 
sharply divided, though not usually on purely 
political grounds. The Royal Commission makes 
its report to the Home Secretary, who lays it 
before Parliament. The Government is not, of 
course, bound to accept the views of the Com- 
mission. 

Persons upon whom particular duties are 
placed may be called Commissioners; for 
example, the Church Commissioners for England 
are a corporate body holding practically all 
Church property except that which is owned 
locally. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
are a government department under Treasury 
control who administer the Income Tax (q.v.). 
They appoint inspectors to carry out their work 
in each locality. 


COMMUNISM 

A Comminioner for Oaths is normally a 
ee nanding, before 
whom documents are sworn on oath. An afi- 
davit, which is a written statement by a witness 
wed in 


The Civil Service Commimioners are a body 
appointed by Order in Council to conduct the 
Civil Service examinations, 

See alo Oxneas, Mocureaiat. 
COMMITTEES, PARLIAMENTARY, se 
Panisamentary Commrrress. 


COMMON INFORMER. Certain Acts of 
Parliament formerly provided that anyone dis- 
obeying them should be liable to a fine, which 
could be paid to the common informer who 
brought the matter before the court. This 
method was much used during the Tudor period 
before the development of modern Crmanat 
Law (q.v.). As late as 1780 the Lord's Day Ob- 
servance Act permitted a common informer to 
obtain a penalty of £200, which was paid by 
the keeper of the place of public entertainment 
which had opened on a Sunday and charged for 

As the criminal law improved, this method of 
enforcing statutes ceased to be adopted. Today, 
fines paid by offenders go to the State, and the 
common informer was abolished by law in 1951. 


COMMON LAW, see Law, Enouisis, Section 3. 


COMMONWEALTH, BRITISH, see Barris 
COMMONWEALTH. 


COMMUNISM. Communism may be re- 
garded cither as a form or variety of Soctauism 
(q.v.) or as the opposite of socialism and an- 
tagonistic to it, according to who is using the 
term. The word has had different meanings at 
different periods. It was first used about 1840 
and was becoming general by 1850. Com- 
munism then generally meant a theory advocat- 
ing a system in which all things were in common 
(the emphasis being on the word ‘common’ as 
contrasted with the word ‘private’), and in 
which the community owned all property; every 
member worked for the community, and each 
received from it in return for his work enough to 
satisfy his wants. This is a broader notion than 
the notion of socialism, which is essentially 
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concerned with the State and its ownership of 
the means of production, rather than with 
the common ownership of all property by the 
whole community. 

But the two terms ‘socialism’ and ‘com- 
munism’ lived for many years side by side, with 
no very clear distinction between them (though 
in the writings of Marx (q.v. Vol. V) there 
are the beginnings of such a distinction). The 
Communist Manifesto issued by Marx at the time 
of the 1848 revolutions was looked to both by 
socialists and communists as a common creed. 
Indeed many of its points are part of the pro- 
gramme of modern socialism—such as a high 
and progressively graded income tax, the public 
education of children, and the centralization of 
all transport in the hands of the State. This 
Manifesto, however, declares that communist 
aims could be achieved only by the violent over- 
throw of all existing governments (see REvoLU- 
TION), and it calls. on the proletarians of all 
countries to unite against the oppression of their 
governments. There were even some who held 
that communism meant the rejection of the idea 
of the State altogether, and who advocated 
instead the establishment of small self-governing 
and freely organized ‘communes’ (see ANARCHY). 
But apart from such extreme views, and apart 
from the communist emphasis on violence, the 
general theory of communism, before the 
Russian Revotution of October 1917 (q.v.), 
differed very little from that of socialism. 

The fundamental difference of opinion in 
the general ranks of the socialistic-communistic 
movement about the methods to be used 
in bringing about a change was bound to lead 
to a split. On the one hand, there were the 
majority who believed in combining socialism 
with representative Democracy (q.v.) and its 
general system of party government, and who 
therefore sought to form a parliamentary 
socialist party, which, if it could gain a majority 
in Parliament, could pass through Parliament 
a gradual series of socialistic measures. On the 
other hand, there were the more impatient 
minority, who did not believe that sufficiently 
drastic reforms could be achieved without a 
sweeping revolution. Both sides could appeal 
to Marx and his associates, who in their copious 
writings, published during an age of struggle in 
which various tactics were advocated, had left 
so many suggestions that each side could easily 
find plenty to suit its particular point of view. 
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Generally, down to 1917, the m 1oderate 
side carried the day. 

The Russian Revolution brought ¿ «reat and 
sudden change. Lenin (q.v. Vo! having 
carried through a revolution and thrown 
the existing government, immed: ‘ly pro- 
ceeded to call his party and his w by the 
name of communist. He adopted t! ame for 
two reasons: partly to distinguish hi ty from 
other socialist parties which had h to been 
active in Russia, and partly to distinguish it 
from the national parliamentary soci parties 
of the West. From that time there has been 
a definite cleavage between the revolutionary 
socialism of Russia, expressing itself in the 
dictatorship of the single party which allows no 
opposition of any sort, and the parliamentary 
socialism of the West, expressing itself through 
a socialist party which is one among several 
parties, and which can only carry out socialist 
measures if it obtains a majority in a free demo- 
cratic general ELECTION (q.v.). Rev ionary 
socialism of the Russian type is lh-sceforth 
communism; other types of socialism «re not 
only distinct from it, but are also opposed to it— 
or at any rate opposed by it. 

Communism since 1917 has fortified itself in 


theory and practice. In theory, Lenin, and 
Stalin after him, developed the revolutionary 
elements in Marx’s doctrine, declaring that their 
interpretation of it was the only logical and 
permissible interpretation. In practice, they 
established a communist international organi 
tion (called the Third International, 
there had been two earlier international organi- 
zations for the spread of socialism) which en- 
couraged the rise of communist parties in other 
countries. Communism thus became a prosely- 
tizing body, stimulated by the ardour of a 
revolutionary mission, and seeking not only to 
foster, but also to direct and control, followers 
of its propaganda and mission in as many 
countries as possible. The defeat of Germany 
and her associates in 1945, a defeat in which 
communistic Russia played a massive part, 
became a new spring-board for the extension 
of communism. It spread to China (though, 
perhaps, in a peculiar Chinese form); it was 
established, under Russian patronage, in a 
number of countries in eastern Europe; and 
there are also communist parties in a number of 
the countries of western Europe. In the world 
at large there is now opposition on the one 
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between communist States with a single 
government allowing no opposition, and 
the other hand States of any other type 
her socialist or not) which tolerate opposi- 


ind proceed by the democratic method of 


and discussion between different parties. 

there is still an important point to be 

In the theory of communism as it stands 
communism proper, or the final com- 

1, has not yet been reached—even in the 
Russia and the associates of Russia. 

\ it present exists in communist countries 
nething held by its votaries to be prepara- 

to that: it is a preliminary stage which 
inists call by the name of ‘socialism’ in 

or to distinguish it from communism proper, 
or ıl communism. This distinction goes back 
ti rx, who had laid it down, in 1875, that 
there were two phases and stages in the develop- 
ment of a classless society, where private capital 
had disappeared and common ownership had 
taken its place. In the first stage the formula was 
‘to each according to his work’, and this was the 
€ socialism; in the second stage the for- 
mula was ‘from each according to his ability, 


and {o each according to his needs’, and this was 
th ge of communism. Marx’s distinction has 
been adopted and expanded by Lenin and his 
successors; and they have carried their view to 
the length of holding that when communism 
pro comes at last, there will be no govern- 
ment, not even the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariai, but a purely voluntary system of self- 
acting society without force and without 


ion—a perfect state of anarchism. 
s not surprising that some confusion has 
1 when communist countries, while calling 
selves socialist, oppose the governments 
and parties of other countries which are, by 
general consent, called socialist. Communism, 
therefore, is a flexible thing, readily assuming 
different forms and different names. 

See also TOTALITARIANISM; ANARCHY; Russtan REVOLU- 


TION; GOVERNMENT. 
See also Vol. V: MARX. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES are buildings which 
provide a meeting place where people can come 
together to pursue their different interests. This 
may be for informal social intercourse or for 
organized activities (for dramatic societies, 
handicraft classes, allotments associations, or 
adult education classes, for example). 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 


L.C.C. 
AN EARLY COMMUNITY CENTRE 


The social hallat a Londonevening institute for women in 
1914 ` 


Community Centres existed before the Second 
World War, usually having been established by 
national organizations such as the National 
Council of Social Service, the British Associa- 
ciation for Residential Settlements, the Carnegie 
Trust, or the Miners Welfare Commission. 
Some local authorities established centres on 
new housing estates; more modest ventures were 
made by Residents’ Associations with funds 
collected locally. These efforts often suffered 
from a shortage of funds which either made it 
impossible to carry them on or else forced the 
members to spend too much time arranging 
social events to raise money, 

The Ministry oF Epucation (q.v.), in its drive 
to make better provision for the use of leisure and 
to develop a better community sense among 
town and city dwellers, decided to use Com- 
munity Centres as part of its policy. In 1944 
it was proposed that a Community Centre 
should be established for every 10,000 of the 
population, with smaller centres in places with 
a population below that figure. The Local 
Education Authority should in most cases be 
responsible for finance; and each centre should 
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have a full-time Warden, with a Community 
Association to assist and advise the Warden. 
Plans for erecting these centres have been made, 
and, where the conversion of existing buildings 
was possible, some centres have already been 
established. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR, see PACIFISM. 


CONSCRIPTION. Conscription means com- 
pulsory service, legally enforced, in a nation’s 
armed forces. At one time military service in 
time of war was the duty of all free men. Later, 
in Britain, the professional army was reinforced 
in war by civilians, who either volunteered or 
were forced to give their services, though they 
were not made to fight overseas (see ARMY, 
Britis). In the Royat Navy (q.v.) recruits 
were often taken by force by the ‘press-gang’ to 
man the fleet in an emergency. 
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THE PRESS-GANG 

an is begging for the release of her husband as 

coe phe will be left destitute. Engraving from 
the Oxford Magazine, 1770 
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The modern system of conscrij began in 
Prussia in the 18th century. To tain the 
great armies of FREDERICK THE AT (qv 
Vol. V) each district had to prov certain 
number of recruits; if not enough re volun- 
teered, young men were chosen by > fill up 
the gaps, though it was always possi r them 
to hire a substitute. During the wars of the 
French Revolution compulsory e was 
adopted by France, and in 1792 a levy of 
all adult men under 25 was decree: service 
with the army. In 1798 a regular law of con- 
scription was passed for all men between 21 and 
25. This (with the troops raised from his vassal 
states) made it possible for Napoleon to build his 
Grand Army to enormous proportions and to 
plan his strategy almost regardless of losses in 
men (see NAporeonic Wars). After 1809 
Prussia adopted the device of training her full 
quota of young men for a short time, and then 


passing them into the reserve, while another full 
quota was trained. By this means the reserve of 
trained men constantly increased, and though 
the regular army remained small, it c1ld be 
rapidly expanded in war. At the end of the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1871 this issian 
system was adopted by most countrics except 
Britain and America, which continued to rely 
upon voluntary enlistment. 

During the First World War the huge needs 


of the army compelled both Britain and Anierica 
to adopt conscription. Also there had to be some 
central control to decide who should go into the 
army and who should remain at home; other- 
wise highly skilled workmen might leave the 
factories, and the production of munitions would 
suffer (see DIRECTION oF LABOUR), for a country’s 
strength in war has to be measured not only by 
the army in the field but also by the quantity of 
weapons that the factories can produce. At the 
end of the war both Britain and the United 
States abandoned conscription, though the 
system continued in Continental countries. In 
France, for example, men were usually required 
to serve 3 years in the regular forces, with a 
period of not less than ro years in the reserve. 
This system was never popular with the French 
navy, however, which claimed that only profes- 
sionals made efficient seamen. 

In 1939 Britain introduced conscription in 
peace-time in anticipation of the Second World 
War; and later, during the war, conscription was 
increased to include almost the whole able- 
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bodied population, both men and women. The 
United States reintroduced conscription in 1941. 
After the Second World War Britain continued 
conscription under the name of National Service. 
At the age of 18 men are now required to serve 
for 2 years with one of the three Services, with 
afurther period in the reserves, Men in certain 
vital industries, such as coal-mining, or train- 
ing for certain professions, may be exempted; 
students can have their service postponed. 
See also Armies, WORLD; Araey, BRrrsn, 


CONSERVANCY BOARD. Each of the prin- 
cipal British rivers or groups of rivers is under the 
charge of a Conservancy Board, set up by a 
special Act of Parliament. An early Act dealing 
with the River Severn was passed in 1503. The 
powers of Conservancy Boards are various, but 
they generally include the building and repair 
of locks, control of ships and boats on the river, 
protection of fish in the water, and the preven- 
tion of pollution. 

The Thames Conservancy Board, one of the 
most important in the country, has charge of 
136 miles of the non-tidal Tames (q.v. Vol. III) 
almost from its source down to Teddington, near 
London. At this point the Port of London 
Authority (see Ports, Huisrory or, Vol. IV) 
takes charge of the tidal river, The Board is 
responsible for controlling all navigation, licens- 
ing all boats, maintaining locks, weirs, banks, 
dredging the channel, regulating water-levels, 
issuing fishing permits, collecting river tolls, and 
taking precautions against floods. It is also 
responsible for preventing pollution of 2,400 
miles of main river, tributaries, and feeders, 
over an arca of 4,000 square miles (covering 
parts of twelve counties) of the catchment area— 
that is, the area from which the Thames draws 
its water. All agricultural or other drainage in 
this area must, therefore, avoid fouling any 
stream which- may lead to the Thames. The 
income of the Board comes partly from naviga- 
tion tolls charged to pleasure craft, fishing 

charges, and. drainage rates paid by county 

councils, but mostly from the Metropolitan 

Water Board, which pays the Conservancy more 

than £170,000 a year for the right to take 65% 

of London’s water-supply from the Thames. 

Since the River Boards Act of 1948, rivers 
outside the control of Conservancy Boards have 
become the responsibility of special River 

Boards, which are gradually taking over the 
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CORONATION 
duties of authorities such as local fishery, catch- 
ment, and drainage boards. Ultimately the 
duties of the Conservancy Boards (except the 
Thames Conservancy and the Lee Conservancy) 
will also be handed over to these new authorities. 
Each new Board, of which there will probably 
be twenty-nine, will be responsible for a group 
of rivers. They are composed of up to forty 
members, of whom the majority are appointed 
by the local authorities in the area, and others 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 


See also Vol. III: Rivers; THAMES, 
See also Vol. VIII: Warur Surrty. 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY, see PoLrricaL 
PARTIES, 


CONSTITUTION, see Brrrisu CONSTITUTION; 
FRENCH CONSTITUTION; American Constrrv- 
TION; Russtan CONSTITUTION; NATION AND 
STATE. 


CONSUL, see FOREION OFFICE. 
CONTRACT, see Civil Law. 


CONVICT, see PUNISHMENT, 
TRANSPORTATION, 


HISTORY oF; 


CONVOY, see SEA WARFARE, MODERN; NAVAL 
VESSELS, 


CORONATION. The Crown is the symbol of 
monarchy, and from ancient times the beginning 
of a new reign has been marked by a ceremonial 
crowning of the King amidst a great concourse 
of the people. The English King (or Queen) 
begins to reign the moment his predecessor dies. 
The Privy Counc (q.v.) is summoned at once 
to the ‘accession’ council where the councillors 
all sign the proclamation formally proclaiming 
the Sovereign. This is read by the more im- 
portant heralds of the College of Arms at various 
places in London, in Scotland, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland, and copies are sent to the 
mayors of all towns. After this the Court and 
the country go into mourning for the death of 
the old Sovereign. Some time later, when the 
mourning is over and preparations have been 
made, the Coronation ceremony takes place in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The ordering of the Coronation is the respon- 
sibility of the hereditary Earl Marshal. Before 
the Coronation a Committee of Claims is set up 
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to decide on the rights of various persons who 
claim to be entitled to perform ancient services, 
Examples of these ancient rights are the right of 
the Lord Great Chamberlain to carry a King his 
clothes on the morning of the Coronation and 
to serve the Sovereign at dinner after the Corona- 
tion; the right of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster to instruct the Sovereign on the 
rites and ceremonies and to assist the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the actual Coronation; 
the right of the Bishops of Durham and Bath and 
Wells to support the Sovereign by attending on 
his or‘her right and left hands respectively. 

The ceremony is held in Westminster Abbey. 
A magnificent procession takes place from 
Buckingham Palace to the Abbey, the King or 
Queen travelling in the Coronation coach. In 
the Abbey the peers and peeresses in their robes 
and the officials of the Court and of the State, 
all gather. The King or the Queen sits on a 
throne (in earlier times the King was often 
seated on a sacred stone like that of the Stone of 
Scone, now kept at the Abbey). The ceremony 
consists of three stages. The first is the accep- 
tance of the Sovereign by the people and the 
taking of Oaths. (Boys of Westminster School 
have an ancient right to attend and shout Vivat! 
on the acceptance.) The second is the religious 
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THE CORONATION OF LOUIS IX OF FRANCE 


The King is anointed by the archbishop before being 
crowned, Illumination from the Book of Hours of Jeanne II, 
Queen of Navarre. 15th century 
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THE NORROY KING OF ARMS READING THE PROC 
OF THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH II AT TEN 
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ceremony of anointing with oil (a practice that 
dates from Saxon times). ‘Then the Archbishi 
of Canterbury puts the crown on the Sover¢ 
head and presents the symbols of monarciiy ( 
sceptre, ring). Finally the Lords Spiri 
Temporal (see House oF Lorps) render ho 
The oath is the contract between the So 
and people: they owe duty and allegiance 
Sovereign, who in his turn is bound to govern 
according to the laws and customs of the country, 
to cause law and justice to be executed in mercy, 
and to uphold the law of God and, in the United 
Kingdom, of the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by law (see COLOUR PLATE, opposite 
p. 112). 


See also Crown, BRITISH. 


CORONER. Coroners were first appointed in 
the 12th century to keep records of local crimes 
ready to hand to the King’s judges when they 
visited the district on Assıze (q.v.). Now their 
chief duty is to inquire into doubtful causes of 
death in their district, The coroner holds an 
inquiry, or ‘inquest’, nearly always in public, 
whenever anyone dies from a violent or un- 
explained cause, or in a prison. When someone 
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dies suddenly without a doctor having been 
called in, or when a doctor is unwilling to sign 
a death certificate, a post-mortem (‘after-death’) 
ıl examination is held, and unless this 
st that the death was natural the coroner 
I ın inquest. 
roner, who is appointed by the Crown 
ei as a full-time or part-time official, must 
be rrister, a solicitor, or a doctor with legal 
q cations. His duty is to find facts, so he sits 
w Jury (q.v.), and has power to summon 
ar e to his court for questioning. But he does 
ne people; if at an inquest his jury finds that 
de vas caused unlawfully by a named person, 
th rson will be arrested and tried in the 
wry way by the criminal courts, without 
reliminary investigation in a MAGISTRATES? 
Courr (q.v.). 
minor duty of coroners, seldom needed 
nowadays, is the holding of inquests when gold 
or silver coins or other treasure are found hidden 
and their owner cannot be traced. If the 
coroner is satisfied that the treasure is ownerless, 
he declares it “treasure trove-—from an old 
French word for ‘found’. Treasure trove belongs 
to th- Crown, but if a finder reports his discovery 
to th- coroner promptly, either the treasure itself 
or alue in money is usually granted to him. 
See also MURDER AND MANSLAUGHTER. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE, see INTERNATIONAL 


CO-OPERATION (POLITICAL). 

COUNTY BOROUGH, see Locat AurHo- 
RITIES, Section 1; LOCAL GOVERNMENT, HISTORY ` 
OF. 


COUNTY COURT. A system of County 
Courts was established by Act of Parliament in 
1846 to meet a long-felt need for local courts to 
try civil cases. Today a tremendous volume of 
litigation is conducted in them. There are about 
600 County Courts in England and Wales, 
divided into 6o circuits, each circuit having its 
own judge, who travels round his circuit from 
court to court. County Court judges are of 
lower rank than High Court Judges (see JupcE, 
Section 5). 4 

Cases may be brought in the County Court 
only when the issue is fairly small, for example, 
an action for breach of contract or the commis- 
sion of certain torts or civil wrongs (see Crvit 
Law) where the amount involved is not more than 


COUNTY COURT 
£200. Even then, if the claim is for more than 
£100, the defendant can insist upon the case 
being transferred to the High Court. Actions 
may be brought in respect of Trusts (q.v.) and 
mortgages (see Property Law, Section 4), for 
amounts not exceeding £500, The court can 
also hear actions for the recovery of land where 
the annual value or the rent does not exceed 
£100. It has power to deal with Probate cases, 
that is, the proving of wills (see INHERITANCE) 
where the estate involved is small; some courts 
have a limited power to hear shipping cases. 
The County Court can hear a dispute involving 
any amount provided that both parties have 
agreed to submit it to the Court, or that the case 
has been sent to the County Court by the Hicu 
Court (q.v.). 

In addition to these ordinary powers, Parlia- 
ment has given to County Courts many special 
tasks. Outside London, County Courts alone 
deal with Bankruptcy (q.v.) and also with 
cases arising under the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts, the Landlord and Tenant Act, the Rent 
Restriction Acts, and many other Acts. 

Well over a million cases are disposed of each 
year by County Courts, a large proportion being 
actions for the payment of debts. Most of these 
cases are settled ‘out of court’, that is, before they 
are due to be heard in court, but about 30,000 
cases a year require a full hearing. Expenses are 
kept down as far as possible in this court: the 
proceedings are simple, there are no ‘pleadings’ 
or written arguments previously prepared, 
parties may be represented by solicitors instead 
of barristers, and a jury is extremely rare. To 
discourage cases from being brought in the High 
Court which should have gone to the County 
Court, special power is given to the High Court 
judge to make the successful party in such a case 
pay his own legal expenses, instead of charging 
them to the loser. 

A judgement obtained in the County Court 
may be enforced either by a warrant of execu- 
tion against the defendant’s goods (that is, his 
furniture can be seized and sold if he does not 
pay the money due), or by an order for his 
committal to prison. But a committal order is 
made only in cases where the defendant is able 
to pay but refuses to obey the court. An order 
is often made for payment by instalment, the 
defendant to be committed to prison only if he 
fails to pay the instalments. 

Parties in a County Court action can appeal 
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to the Court of Appeal, but only on a question 
of law or as to whether the evidence was pro- 
perly admissible; there is no appeal from the 
judge’s finding of fact (see APPEAL). 

See also Law Courts; TRIAL. 


COURT, see Law Courts; Crown, BRITISH. 


COURT MARTIAL. This court tries offences 
against naval and military law. Military law is 
the code of rules, laid down in the Army Act, 
which regulates the army and the air force. A 
soldier who disobeys his officer, though he does 
not commit any offence according to the ordi- 
nary law of the land, can be punished for an 
offence under military law. A soldier who 
leaves the army may be guilty of ‘desertion’, or 
the lesser offence of ‘absence without leave’. An 
officer may be punished for ‘conduct unbecom- 
ing to an officer and a gentleman’. One section 
of the Army Act provides that any person who 
is guilty of any act, conduct, or neglect which is 
to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline shall be liable, if an officer, to be 
‘cashiered’ (stripped of his rank and dismissed) 
or, if a soldier, to be sentenced to 2 years’ im- 
prisonment. 

The lowest military court is that of the com- 
manding officer of a regiment or battalion, who 
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can deal at once with a soldier’ e, but can 
award .no punishment other th ‘feiture of 
pay and detention of not more t} 3 days. If 
the commanding officer propo punish- 
ment other than a minor one, t dier may 
elect to be tried by court martia 

There are three kinds of co artial, A 
District Court Martial, consis of three 
officers, cannot try officers and unable to 
award the punishment of death General 
Court Martial, consisting of five « ‘s, Can try 
any offence. On active service ofl are tried 
by a Field General Court Martial sisting of 
three officers. 

The procedure at a trial by court martial is 
similar to that observed in an or ry court 
(see Trax). The accused may, if } ishes, be 
defended by an officer, a barrister, solicitor. 
Sometimes the court is assisted ı judge- 
advocate; this must be so at a Ge l Court 
Martial. A judge-advocate is an of} cr in the 
department of the Judge-Advocate-< ral who 
is appointed by the Lord Chancello« to be re- 
sponsible for the administration of rm‘! ‘ary law. 
The Judge-Advocate of the Fleet supe vises the 
administration of naval law. A judge-a<dvocate 
advises the military court on points of |1., sums 
up the facts, and comments on the evidence. 
There is no jury, the officers comprising the 


THE SHOOTING OF ADMIRAL BYNG ON THE QUARTER-DECK OF THE ‘MONARCH? AFTER,HE WAS FOUND GUILTY BY 
COURT-MARTIAL OF THE LOSS OF MINORCA IN 1756 


Engraving from the London Magazine, 1757 


CRIMEAN WAR 


Parker Gallery 


THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL IN 1855 
Coloured lithograph after W. Simpson 


cing judges of both law and fact. They 
by a majority. 
tence of a court martial must be con- 
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firi by a high military officer before it is 
car out. He may modify the sentence but 
canno: increase it. The accused may then appeal 
to beve his case brought before the Courts 
Maral Appeals Court, a court in many ways 
paral!ic] to the Court of Criminal APPEAL (q.v.), 
and consisting of at least three judges, at least 
one vhom must be the Lord Chief Justice or 
a judge of the High Court. The accused can 


appeal from this court to the House of Lords if 
the Attorney-General allows. 

A soldier is subject to two systems of law: the 
fact that he has to obey the special rules of 
military law does not excuse him from obeying 
the ordinary civil law. Itis possible that the two 
may be incompatible. For example, his superior 
officer may unjustifiably order a soldier to fire 
upon a mob. If he disobeys he commits a 
military offence; on the other hand if he fires he 
is legally guilty of a crime: the fact that his 
officer ordered him to fire is no defence in law. 
In practice, of course, a court would take into 
account all the circumstances of the case, and 
hardships are avoided by a pardon or remission 
of sentence. 

Naval law applies to naval officers and ratings, 


and offences under this law are tried in the same 
way by naval courts martial. 


CRIMEAN WAR (1853-6). The immediate 
cause of the Crimean War was a quarrel be- 
tween France and Russia over the custody of 
certain Christian shrines in Jerusalem, then part 
of the Turkish Empire. But Britain suspected 
that the Russians were seeking to break up the 
Turkish Empire and seize Constantinople—thus 
endangering British interests in the Middle East, 
and indirectly threatening India. Both Britain 
and France, therefore, supported Turkey when 
she resisted the Russian demands and declared 
war. 

About 50,000 French and British troops, with 
8,000 Turks, landed in the Crimea in September 
1854, and for nearly a year besieged the Russian 
fortress of Sebastopol. Although the soldiers 
showed great bravery, the British War Office and 
generals were inefficient. Allied soldiers died 
of disease and cold in large numbers in the winter 
of 1854-5. An outstanding figure of the war was 
Florence NicHTincate (q.v. Vol. V) who, 
against the will of the military authorities, went 
out with a party of nurses (the first women 
nurses to work with the British army) to the 
incompetently administered military hospitals. 

The Allies won indecisive victories at the 
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Alma River, Balaclava, and Inkerman; at 
Balaclava the famous Light Brigade was ordered 
in error to charge the Russian guns, which they 
did with great gallantry but terrible losses. In 
September 1855 the Russians abandoned Sebas- 
topol, and peace was signed in 1856. The direct 
results of the war were small, though Russian 
designs on the Turkish Empire were checked. 
Russia itself was shaken by this war, and the 
Tsar was forced to attempt many reforms, in- 


cluding the freeing of the serfs (see RUSSIAN 
REvoLUTION). 


CRIMINAL LAW. This is a general term con- 
cerned with actions and omissions which the 
State considers ought to be punished. In Britain 


a criminal case, even a trivial one such as riding’ 


a bicycle without lights, is always carried on in 
the name of the Crown, for in theory it is the 
Crown who prosecutes. In fact, of course, every- 
one has a right to prosecute, though the At- 
torney-General can, in the name of the Crown, 
stop a criminal prosecution at any time before 
judgement is delivered. He cannot stop a civil 
action (see Crvit Law). 

All criminal offences in English law fall into 
one of two groups, depending on the importance 
of the courts which try them. Lesser offences, 
known as summary offences, can be tried 
‘summarily’ (at once), without a jury, in a 
Macisrrates’ Courr (q.v.). More serious 
offences, called ‘indictable’ because a written 
accusation or indictment is read before the 
accused at his trial, must be tried by a Jury 
(q.v.). 

Crimes are also divided into three ancient 
classes—treasons, felonies, and misdemeanours. 
The most serious crime in English law is 
‘TREASON (q.v.). The distinction between felonies 
and misdemeanours was formerly important, 
since until the 19th century felonies (excepting 
the theft of something worth less than a shilling) 
were punishable with death, and before 1870 
the felon’s property could be forfeited (see 
PUNISHMENT, History oF). While the death 
penalty was still imposed for many offences, the 
severity of the criminal law was often avoided 
by ‘benefit of clergy’ (see Canon Law). 

Most of the serious crimes are felonies—for 
example, murder, manslaughter, larceny or 
theft, burglary, embezzlement, and arson. 
Some serious crimes, however, are misdemean- 
ours, such as riot, libel, perjury, and many kinds 
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of fraudulent conduct. Today ther» still remain 
some distinctions between felo and mis- 
demeanours. For example, ifa pe is charged 
with a misdemeanour he is gen ly entitled 
as of right to bail; whereas in case of a 
felony it is at the Court’s discretio vether bail 
shall be granted or not. About 50 f prisoners 
are released on bail while awaitin ir trial. 
Because the aim of the crimi law is to 
punish the guilty, the courts always t that no 
person can be convicted of a cri: inless his 
guilty intention (in Latin mens rea) oved. In 
English law it is the duty of the prosecution to 
prove the guilt of the accused beyond all reason- 
able doubt. The judge instructs the jury that if 
at the end of the case they have reasonable 
doubt about the guilt of the accused, he is 
entitled to be acquitted. English law presumes 
that a man is innocent until he is proved guilty. 
In most cases, however, if it is proved that the 
accused committed the criminal aci, no actual 
proof of guilty intention is needed, for every man 
is presumed to intend the natural consequences 
of his conduct. Thus, if it is proved iat A en- 
tered B’s garage and took B’s bicycie, that is 
sufficient evidence for a jury to cow. ct A of 
larceny, unless A offers and the jury accept 
some reasonable explanation such as that he 
mistook B’s garage for his own. A -cnuine 


mistake of fact may be a lawful excuse, but not 
a mistake about the law; every person is #ssumed 
to know the law. 

If an accused person proves that he was 
physically forced to do something, he obviously 
had no guilty mind. But generally it is not 
enough to prove that he was forced by his cir- 
cumstances to commit the act. When two ship- 
wrecked sailors, adrift for over 20 days, killed 
and ate a cabin-boy, they were convicted of 
murder, 

Some persons, such as very young people, 
cannot be punished since they are unable to 
form a guilty intention. In certain cases in- 
sanity may be a defence to a criminal charge. A 
prisoner found to be insane is detained at Broad- 
moor criminal lunatic asylum, generally for life, 
and therefore insanity is not often pleaded ex- 
cept upon a charge of murder. 

Acts of Parliament have, however, certain 
offences which do not require a guilty intention. 
Thus, a butcher who offers unsound meat for 
sale is guilty of an offence, whether or not he 
knew that his meat was unsound. An employer, 
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also, may sometimes be liable by law for the 
actions of his employee, although he may be 
ignorant of them or may even have forbidden 
the action in question. This is because the 
offences involved are likely to be extremely 
harmful to the public, who must be protected; 
but as a rule the penalties are not very severe. 
The law punishes persons who try to bring 
about a crime, even if they do not succeed. 


Incitement, conspiracy, loitering with intention, 
and attempts to commit a crime fall into this 
Category. 

Crimes are sometimes classified as crimes 
against the public order, crimes against the 
person, and crimes against property. Examples 
of crimes against the public order are TREASON, 
Rior AND UNLAWFUL AssEMBLY (qq.v.), offences 
against the Official Secrets Act, obstructing the 
police, and using words or behaving in a manner 
calculated to cause a breach of the peace. 
Offences against the person include MURDER 
AND MANSLAUGHTER (q.v.), suicide, assault-and- 
battery, and bigamy; and those against property 
are larceny, burglary, housebreaking, receiving 
stolen property, blackmail, arson, forgery, and 
various kinds of fraudulent conduct. 


Larceny or theft is one of the most common 
crimes. It is essentially an offence against pos- 
session, and is committed when the accused 
takes away anything capable of being stolen, 
intending at the time of taking to deprive the 
owner permanently of it. A person who takes 
another’s property honestly believing it to be 
his own does not commit theft; but if, on dis- 
covering his mistake, he decides to keep it, he 
commits a theft. A person who finds something 
and keeps it does not commit larceny unless at 
the time he knows that by taking reasonable 
steps he could find the owner. 

If a person tricks another into giving him the 
possession of his property, he is guilty of ‘larceny 
by a trick’, as, for example, if he induces another 
to hand over his car to be repaired and then 
disappears with it. If, however, he persuades 
the car owner to part with the ownership by 
pretending, for example, to buy the car and 
giving a worthless cheque, he commits the 
offence of obtaining it by false pretences. 

Those things which an employer entrusts to 
an employee are considered to be still in the 
employer’s possession, and, therefore, if the 
employee steals them, he is guilty of larceny. 
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Whatever the employee receives from another 
person for his employer belongs to the employer, 
and if the employee uses or spends it himself, he 
commits embezzlement. 

Ordinary larceny is a felony with a maximum 
punishment of 5 years’ imprisonment; but 
heavier penalties are laid down for special cases; 
for example, a person stealing a will or a postal 
package may be sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. Misuse of money or goods by agents, 
trustees, and company directors has also been 
made a special offence by Act of Parliament. 

Burglary is committed when anyone breaks in- 
toand enters a dwelling-house by night (between 
9 p.m. and 6 a.m.) intending to commit a felony. 
If the building broken into is not a dwelling, or 
if a dwelling is broken into between 6 a.m. and 
9 p.m., the offence is called housebreaking and 
not burglary. 

A person commits an offence if he receives any 
property knowing it to have been stolen or 
obtained by means of a felony or misdemeanour. 

A convicted person can be pardoned by the 
Crown—in practice always on the advice of 
the Home Secretary, and usually after either the 
judge or jury has recommended a pardon or 
the convicted man or his friends have submitted 
a petition. If a free pardon is granted, usually 
when an innocent person has been unjustly 
convicted, it completely rescinds the sentence 
and conviction. Sometimes a conditional pardon 
or commutation is granted: a sentence of death, 
for example, is commuted to a sentence of im- 
prisonment. Sometimes a remission is granted, 
reducing either the fine or the prison sentence. 
A pardon can be granted only in criminal cases, 
and not in civil cases between private citizens. 


See also Law, ENGLISH; MURDER AND MANSLAUGHTER s 
TRIAL, 


CROWN, BRITISH. Even as late as Saxon 
times the kings of England were the chief 
warriors, and naturally came from one of the 
leading families, the King’s son very often suc- 
céeding his father. But the hereditary principle 
—that the King’s son succeeds as of right—was 
a later development. On the death of a King 
the Saxon Witenagemot (‘assembly of the wise’, 
that is, of the leading earls, landowners, and 
bishops) met and elected his successor, generally 
but not always choosing his son. Thus, when 
Edward the Confessor died in 1066, the Witenage- 
mot passed over the nearest heir by blood, and 
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elected Harold to be King, althou e was nota 
member of the royal house. 

In the Middle Ages the here y principle 
became firmly established, tho: t was not 
until the 13th century that ti King’s son 
assumed the title on the day after his father's 
death without waiting for the Co | (the suc- 
cessor to the Witenagemot) to proci:im him as 
King. Today the title to the Cros iepends on 
the Act of Settlement (1701), Wilm III had 
no children, and when the last child of his heir 
Anne died, the Act was passed statin that the 
Crown should go, on the death of A ne, to the 
heirs of Princess Sophia of Hanover. The Act 
also laid down that the Sovereign must be a 
member of the Church of England, and must 


take the Coronation Oath and si declara- 
tion prescribed in the Bmx or Ricirrs q.v.). 

The succession now follows heredita y prin- 
ciples, males and their issue taking edence 
over females. This preference for es goes 
back to the time when the King had to bė a 
warrior and lead his people to war. \iuch of 
Europe accepted the so-called Salic lav- whereby 
no woman could succeed to the thr After 
the succession of the Hanoverian kin 1714, 
England and Hanover shared the sam kings, 
until, in 1837, Queen Victoria inherited the 
English Crown. She was debarred from the 
Crown of Hanover by the Salic law. 

Normally a King reigns until he dies, but even 
as late as James II unpopular Kings have been 


deposed or made to abdicate. Legal 
King never dies’: on the death of a monarch his 
successor, unless he is a minor, steps into his 
shoes and takes over all his rights and duties 
without a break. In the case of a minor a 
Recency (q.v.) is established. When a Queen 
inherits the throne, her husband may be created 
the Prince Consort. The Sovereign’s eldest son, 
the Heir Apparent, is also Duke of Cornwall; the 
Sovereign usually confers on him the dignity and 
status of Prince of Wales. If a daughter is next 
in succession, she is known as the Heir Presump- 
tive. By the Royal Marriages Act of 1772 no 
descendant of George II may lawfully marry 
without the consent of the King in Council. 
This is to prevent unsuitable marriages in the 
royal family, and the Act was passed because the 
brothers of George TII were making unsuitable 
marriages. In 1936 Edward VIII wished’ to 
marry a wife unacceptable to his Ministers, 
and rather than give up his marriage, he re- 
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n d the throne. To give effect to his re- 
I ition the Abdication Act of 1936 was 
I and so the Crown passed to the King’s 
b , George VI. 
beth II has the style and title: “By the 
G of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
31 ı and Northern Ireland and of her other 
R is and Territories Queen, Head of the 
Conimonwealth, Defender of the Faith’. (The 
last title was conferred on Henry VIII by the 
Pope.) Until 194.7, when India became indepen- 
dent, the words ‘Emperor of India’ were included. 
Any change in the succession or in the royal style 
and title requires the consent of the Common- 
wealth as well as of the British Parliament. The 
Crown is the formal as well as the personal link 
between the various governments of the Common- 
wealth and the United Kingdom. He or she is 
also Supreme Governor of the Church of England. 
Originally the King supported himself, his 
court, and his household from the revenues of 
the royal estates and Crown lands (see RoyaL 
HouseHorp). But George III surrendered these 
hereditary revenues to the nation in return for 
an annual sum voted by Parliament, and this 
practice has been continued ever since by each 


of his successors on the throne. A ‘Civil List’ 
Act is passed at the beginning of every reign to 
confirm this arrangement (see Civil List), The 
Sovereign’s eldest son is provided for out of the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall; when the 
Sovereign has no son, these revenues are used to 
reduce the amount that the nation has to find 
for the royal family. 

Formerly the Sovereign not only reigned but 
also governed. Since 1688, however, his or her 
powers of government have been more and more 
dependent on the advice of Ministers who, in 
their.turn, are responsible to PARLIAMENT (q.v.). 
Although legally the government is still carried 
on in the Queen’s name, Parliament being her 
advisers and the Ministers her servants, in fact 
almost all the powers of monarchy are exercised 
on some Minister’s advice, and the cases in 
which the Queen exercises any personal judge- 
ment are few. She has, however, ‘the right to be 
consulted, to encourage, and to warn’. She is 
informed of all great changes in policy and her 
views are sought in important appointments, 
particularly in the armed forces; and on the 
award of distinctions for gallantry, such as the 
Victoria and George Crosses. By royal right or 
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‘prerogative’ the Queen is not bound by an Act 
of Parliament unless the Act expressly or by 
implication says so. Her other prerogatives 
(in practice exercised through Cabinet or Privy 
Council) include the right to appoint all the 
great civil officials and the judges; to create 
peers; to make treaties; to declare war and 
peace; to summon and dissolve Parliament. 

By law the Sovereign has the prerogative of 
pardon: that is, she can pardon almost every 
offence and let the offender off unpunished or 
reduce his punishment. In fact, the Home 
Secretary investigates cases where an offender 
petitions for a pardon, and if he thinks mercy 
ought to be shown, advises Her Majesty accord- 
ingly. All petitions (not only those for pardon) 
are in form addressed to the Queen and in 
practice sent to the Home Secretary. If the 
Home Secretary does not feel that action is 
necessary, he ‘regrets that he is unable to advise 
Her Majesty to issue any commands’. 

It is agreed that the Queen can act on her own 
initiative in certain circumstances on a change 
of government. If a Prime Minister resigns and 
no party has a clear majority, or if a majority 
party is not agreed on its leader, then the Queen 
can summon the person who she thinks has the 
best chance of forming a government. But if, as 
is usual, one party has a clear majority and is 
agreed on its leader, the Queen has no choice but 
to send for him (see MINISTERS OF THE ROWN). 

The Queen has many arduous and ceremonial 
and social duties, sometimes described as the 
‘dignified’ functions. She drives in a state coach 
to open new sessions of Parliament; she visits 
shows, exhibitions, and public displays; she opens 
new buildings, hospitals, and docks; good 
causes and appeals enjoy her support or patro- 
nage. She goes to the nation’s great sporting 
occasions—the Derby, the Cup Final, and Test 
Matches. She inspects regiments, grants audi- 
ences; thousands of people are presented to her. 
She also occasionally pays state visits to the 
Commonwealth countries, in this way helping 
to foster the spirit of unity and loyalty. The 
monarchy, which was never more popular than 
now, is the focus of good-will, public service, and 
patriotism. 

See also PARLIAMENT; REGENCY. 


CRUISER. The modern cruiser is the descen- 
dant of the sailing frigate of Nelson’s day, and, 
until the advent of the ArrcRAFT-CARRIER (q.V.), 
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ranked as the second most import: hip in the 
fleet. (Modern frigates (see Nava SELS) are 
used primarily as submarine killers 1s escorts 
for convoys.) In Nelson’s day fri worked 
alone as well as in company; they > used as 
patrol ships for blockading an er coast or 
protecting friendly trade routes, a carriers 
of information between fleets or cen fleet 
and base. As patrol ships they h be able 
to keep at sea for long periods, an s meant 
that they had to be reasonably larg hey had 
also to be sufficiently well armed al with 


any class of ship other than a battieship. As 


carriers of information it was vita at they 
should be fast. The modern cruiser still per- 
forms most of these functions, e that of 
messenger, for the invention of w ss tele- 
graphy has made that no longer cessary. 
When in company with the fleet, cruisers 
generally act as scouts, stationed, with +» escort 
of destroyers, in advance of the mai» b dy to 
give early information of the enemy, hadow 
him, and to drive off his light forces >y are 


often used to protect aircraft-carriers 
face attack. 
Some think the modern cruiser should be 


1 sur- 


nearly as powerful as a battleship; ot! think 
many smaller vessels are more useful than a few 
large ones. At the beginning of this century the 


British fleet had many different types of « 
varying in size from the Terrible and Pow 
14,200 tons to small cruisers such as the Cai 
of 2,770 tons. In 1906, when battleships could 
only steam at about 20 knots, the Admiralty 
decided to build a new type of ship called a 
battle-cruiser, with the gun-power of a battle- 
ship and the greater speed of a cruiser. The 
Germans followed suit, and battle-cruisers 
played a big part in the First World War, 
especially in the battles of the Dogger Bank and 
Juran (q.v.). But the lack of armour of the 
British battle-cruisers was a dangerous handicap; 
for example, at Jutland the Indefatigable and 
Queen Mary blew up early in the engagement 
after being hit by the German battle-cruisers, 
and in the Second World War in 1941 the Hood 
was sunk in the same way by the German battle- 
ship Bismarck. As soon as battleships were de- 
signed capable of steaming as fast as cruisers, no 
more battle-cruisers were built. 

Famous British cruisers in the Second World 
War were the 8-inch-gun Exeter and the 6-inch- 
gun Ajax and Achilles, which together engaged 
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an feated the German pocket-battleship 
Gr ee, armed with 11-inch guns, off the 
R ‘late in December 1939. The 6-inch-gun 
Pe was severely battered while protecting 
a lta convoy in 1942. One of the latest 
cn to be built, the Superb, has a speed of 
312 ts and is armed with nine 6-inch guns 
in e triple turrets. She has ten 4-inch anti- 
aircraft guns, and eight 21-inch torpedo tubes. 
She has a complement of 796 in peace and 1,000 


In war 

During the Second World War some cruisers 
were converted into special anti-aircraft cruisers 
for convoy work. There were also ships called 
armed merchant cruisers which were converted 
liners equipped with four or six 6-inch guns and 
with specially strengthened decks. They were 
used for protecting convoys and trade routes. 
Famous armed merchant cruisers were the 
Rawalpindi and Jervis Bay. In November 1941 
the Jervis Bay saved all but five out of a convoy 
of thirty-eight ships by engaging unsupported 
the German pocket-battleship Admiral Scheer. 
The Jervis Bay kept up the fight while the convoy 
had time to scatter, and was last seen ablaze 
from stem to stern with her guns still firing. In 
both World Wars German auxiliary cruisers of a 
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similar kind did much damage to Allied and 
neutral shipping. 


See also SEA WARFARE, History oF; SEA WARFARE, 
Mopern; Nava Guns. 


CURFEW, from the French word couvre-feu, was 
a medieval regulation compelling everyone to be 
indoors with all fires and lights out by a certain 
time at night—usually 8 o’clock—when the 
church bell would be rung. The curfew operated 
in most parts of Europe. Its aim was to lessen 
the danger of fire, which occurred easily in the 
days of wooden houses with open hearths and 
candle-light. It also discouraged street brawls 
and treacherous conspiracies under cover of 
darkness. In England William I is supposed 
to have introduced the curfew, though he was 
probably only re-enforcing an existing custom. 

Nowadays a curfew is often imposed by the 
military authorities in areas where riots or 
‘terrorist? activities are expected from the 
civilian population. During the disturbances in 
Palestine, for example, in 1948, the British 
authorities imposed a curfew after sunset. A 
curfew was also imposed by the United States 
soon after they entered the Second World War 
in 1941, when all Americans of Japanese descent 
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were moved from the west coast and compelled 
to remain within their own homes after nightfall. 


CURRENCY CONTROL. One of the most 
important tasks of any government is to see that 
the country’s system of Money (q.v. Vol. VII) 
is sound and that the value of money remains 
reasonably steady. As far as Britain is con- 
cerned, money authorized by the Government 
is called ‘legal tender’: that is, it may legally be 
offered to settle any debt. Once a sound system 
of metallic money has been issued by the Mint 
(q.v.), the Government’s work is not ended; it’ 
has to make sure that coins keep their value. 
There are many reasons why the value of money 
may change, even if it is made of metal and if 
safeguards exist against its being debased (see 
Money, Section 2, Vol. VII). Until the outbreak 
of the First World War in 1914, the value of the 
British pound was kept fairly steady by the fact 
that legal-tender money was golden sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns. This did not prevent small 
rises and falls in prices (which are really the 
same thing as minor changes in the value of 
money), because uncontrolled prices rise when 
goods are scarce and fall when they are abun- 
dant; but it did prevent any really big changes in 
the value of money. Gold comes so slowly from 
the mines that the gradual increase in the 
quantity of gold coins in circulation does not 
seriously or rapidly lower their value. Countries 
using gold for monetary purposes are said to be 
‘on the gold standard’. 

If gold coins were legal tender and if there 
were no such things as banks, bank-notes, bank- 
accounts, and cheques, the Government would 
have a fairly easy task in keeping the value of 
money reasonably steady. Prices of goods would 
be kept down automatically by the restricted 
amount of gold coins in circulation, because the 
prices that goods will fetch depend in the long 
run upon how much people are prepared to pay 
for them. If they have little money with which 
to buy them, then the goods must be sold 
cheaply, and also wages and salaries need not 
be very high; but if the banks issue bank-notes, 
and allow their customers to draw cheques upon 
their banking accounts, these bank-notes and 
cheques become a kind of additional money, 
which may swell people’s incomes and lead to 
serious rises in prices. It is, therefore, necessary 
for the Government to keep a close watch over 
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the issue of bank-notes and the itions of 
bankers. 

Between 1844, when the Bank ‘ter Act 
forced the BANK or ENGLAND (q.v VII) to 
act more in accord with governme: icy, and 
1914, when the First World Wa ke out, 
nothing seriously upset the British xey and 
banking system. But the outbreal war in 
1914 created serious problems. V always 
make everything scarce, and pu es up; 
people become nervous of what n appen, 
and try to hoard the precious meta! ley can 
get hold of them. There was thus a danger that 
the whole of the Bank of England’: stock of 
golden sovereigns, which backed it n very 
carefully limited issue of bank-notes, Id dis- 


appear into private hoards in people es. So 


the Government in August 1914 hasti!. passed 
a law to the effect that until further nc legal- 
tender money would consist, not only golden 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, but a! of £1 
and ros. notes issued by the Treasu These 
were readily accepted by private perso id by 
the business community; and althou fair 
number of gold coins did find their into 
personal hoards, most of them flowed k to 
the Bank. So Britain was left with a leg: ider 
money composed of paper notes only, : not 
convertible into gold coins or into any nite 
weight of metal at all. 

The Government was now faced wiih the 
difficulty of maintaining the value of the» £1 
and ros. notes. The only known way of main- 


taining the value of a paper currency is to limit 
its quantity. The scarcer anything is, provided 
it is wanted, the more valuable it becomes; and, 
of course, conversely, the more abundant any- 
thing is the less valuable it becomes. Excessive 
printing of bank-notes will, therefore, cause each 
note in circulation to shrink in value. 

The Government has the power to limit the 
issue of notes. But in war-time a government is 
pulled in two opposite directions. It wishes to 
maintain the value of money by limiting the 
quantity of bank-notes issued, yet since itis driven 
into the position of being the biggest spender of 
money in the country, it needs more money. 
As men and women leave productive work, and 
go into the armed forces, goods and labour both 
become scarce, and so their prices rise; then the 
Government has to allow the issue of more 
money to satisfy appeals for higher wages to 
meet the increased cost of living; as the supply 
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of money is increased, the Government borrows 
m ind more of it for war purposes, and so 
pr tend to move higher still; the country is 
dr nto what is called ‘an inflationary spiral’. 
A t a wise government can do in these cir- 
€ ces is to remove from its people the 
o inity to spend, and to encourage thrift. 
ugh there was inflation in Britain during 
ar ter the First and Second World Wars, it 
w nearly so serious as it was in many other 
The inflation in Germany in the 
pe following the 1918 Armistice was fan- 
ta ods which had cost one mark (roughly 
Is 914 were priced at one billion marks at 
the cod of 1923. The mark in fact lost all value. 
Tl diculous state of affairs was ended by the 
iss `a new paper currency, strictly limited in 
qu y, which was issued in exchange for the 
old currency on the basis of one new mark for 
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eve llion old marks. This is a good illustra- 
tio the fact that the way to maintain the 
valu- of a paper currency is to limit its quantity. 
I on obviously has serious social conse- 
que As prices move upwards, those whose 
inc are fixed find that their money buys 
few: snd fewer goods. Pensioners, and elderly 
pec living on fixed incomes coming from 
iny ents or from annuities, are especially hit. 
Ecc ic life is upset by strikes to obtain higher 
W 
y the £1 and ros. notes of the Bank of 
Ene’ ind are legal tender everywhere in Britain; 
they were first issued in 1928, when they took 
the p'ace of the Treasury notes which had been 
issued for the war emergency in 1914. The notes 
of the Scottish and Irish banks are still legal 


tender within their own countries. In 1946 the 
Bank of England became subject to NATIONALI- 
ZATION (q.v.), and government control over it 
became complete. The Bank now controls the 
limits within which the ordinary commercial 
banks may create their own ‘cheque-money’; 
and thus the maintenance of the value of money 
in general, through limitation of its quantity, is 
reasonably well secured. Such are the Govern- 
ment’s methods of steadying the value of money 
within Britain itself. But these methods are not 
of great use if the money is worth so little abroad 
that imported foodstuffs and raw materials are 
too dear to buy. The Government is therefore 
obliged to watch very carefully the foreign- 
exchange value of the pound (see RATES OF 
Excuance, Vol. VII). It must see, firstly, that 
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this value does not go down and make it difficult 
to import goods from abroad; secondly, it must 
prevent the foreign-exchange value of the pound 
from fluctuating wildly from day to day. If 
there is a gold legal-tender currency, or if bank- 
notes are convertible into definite amounts of 
gold, then there will be no wild fluctuations in 
foreign-exchange rates: for example, a golden 
sovereign containing 113 grains of fine gold 
would always be worth approximately five 
dollars if the five-dollar gold piece contained 
exactly the same amount of fine gold. But if a 
country has an inconvertible paper currency, 
which has no value of its own apart from its 
token value, this steady relationship no longer 
exists; and steadiness in value can only be at- 
tained through market operations. One can 
always keep the price of anything steady if one 
is prepared to buy or sell unlimited amounts of 
it at a definite price; and foreign-exchange rates 
are just the prices of British pounds in other 
countries’ money, or the prices of other countries’ 
money in British pounds. To be in a position to 
keep the value of the pound steady, the Govern- 
ment must be able to operate on the foreign 
exchange market with a fund consisting of large 
quantities of its own money, large quantities of 
other countries’ money, and large quantities of 
gold. The British Government organized such 
a fund in 1932. It is called the Exchange 
Equalization Account, and its operations have 
been very successful. It is managed jointly by 
the Treasury and the Bank of England. 

See also NATIONAL FINANCE. 

See also Vol. VII; Currency; Money; BANKING. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. These are forms 
of indirect Taxes (q.v.) by means of which the 
government of a country raises money. 

Customs duties are taxes charged on goods 
coming into a country from abroad. These 
duties are classed as either ‘specific’ or ad 
valorem. A specific duty is a fixed charge based 
on the weight or capacity of imported goods—so 
much money per ton, pound, gallon, and so on. 
An ad valorem duty is one based on the money 
value of imported goods, and is usually a fixed 
percentage of this value. The customs duty on 
tobacco coming into Britain is a specific duty, 
being so much per pound of leaf imported; 
whereas the duty on imported silk goods is so 
much per cent. on their value in British money, 
and is therefore an ad valorem duty. 
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OFFICIALS EXAMINING SPICES IN A GERMAN CUSTOMS HOUSE 


From a painting by Sandrat, 1656 


Excise duties are charged on certain goods or 
activities which are produced or take place 
within the country itself. In Britain there are 
excise duties on beer, whisky, silk goods, play- 
ing cards, and other articles. The entertain- 
ment tax on seats in theatres and cinemas, 
on attendance at football matches and race- 
meetings, and on similar forms of amusement is 
a special kind of excise tax. The British Board 
of Customs and Excise in its present form dates 
from 1909, but its duties have been carried out 
for centuries. 

In the Middle Ages the English Kings col- 
lected customs and excise duties on a number of 
goods, but did not always collect them directly. 
Sometimes, if they were in urgent need of 
money, they would borrow from a group of 
bankers or merchants (often foreigners) and 
‘pledge’ the duties as security for the loan. The 
King’s creditors then usually took over the col- 
lection of the customs until the loan and interest 
on it were paid off. This system of pawning the 
customs duties of a country to foreign bankers 
is to be found even in quite recent times. For 
example, in the later rgth century the Chinese 
Government pledged the customs revenue at 
certain ports as security for a big international 
loan. 

The more solid merchants and shippers, 
whose trade was largely dependent on the royal 
favour, felt obliged to use the regular ports and 
to pay what they were asked, but attempts were 
made by many other people to evade payment 
of these duties. Thus, as the customs duties 
became more widespread, a good deal of un- 
lawful trade sprang up. Ships arriving with 


cargo would meet small boats and ters at 
night, either miles out at sea or < hor in 
some secluded creek or roadstead, would 
there unload the dutiable goods t! ırried, 
kegs of spirits, tea or tobacco, or bai silks, 
and pass them over to smugglers, some- 
times called themselves ‘free trade: Much 
customs revenue was lost in this w: In the 
17th century Excise Commissioners w >t up 
under the direct control of the Crown ollect 
customs duties at the poris, and also to inize 
a service of Preventive Officers to stop SMUG- 


GLING (q.v.). 

The present Board of Customs and Excise 
now does the work of the earlier Excise Com- 
missioners. It is responsible for the collection 
of both kinds of duty. It maintains offices at 
principal seaports and airports, and also in 
certain other towns where goods subject to the 
excise duties are manufactured. At seaports 
there is a further division of duties into the 
Waterguard Service, which is a uniformed 
branch, and the Landing Officers. The officers 
of the Customs Waterguard wear uniforms not 
unlike that of officers of the Royal Navy, 
although their cap badge has a silver portcullis 
instead of the gilt naval anchor. They board 
ships which have just arrived from abroad, 
and examine their papers, dutiable stores, 
and passengers’ baggage. The senior Customs 
Officer boarding a ship takes ashore with him, 
for use by the Landing Officers, the ship’s 
‘manifest’ or cargo list, and puts dutiable wines, 
spirits, and tobacco under seal, apart from a 
small quantity left out for use while the ship 
remains in port. Then, the Waterguard Officers 
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ar sible for examining passengers’ bag- 

i for questioning them concerning any 

du zoods in it. Customs officers carry out 

d ı similar kind when aircraft arrive from 
fo yuntries. 

p or aircraft may leave Britain for a 

de n abroad without receiving a certifi- 

ed a Customs Clearance. In small 

hout their own Port Medical Officer, a 


( Officer is empowered to ask the master 
o cl to sign the necessary declaration 
ur QUARANTINE REGULATIONS (q.v.), and 
ci rive the ship a clean bill of health, 
Ci atigue, or to order it to a quarantine 
a e, if there are cases of infectious disease 


r responsibility of the Board is the 


s on of bonded WarerHouses (q.v. Vol. 
VI which imported wine and tobacco 
tal raight from incoming ships can be stored 
wi t any initial payment of duty, and from 
wł roods can be later withdrawn for sale 
on ent of the duty. p 
Fue Excise Branch supervises closely the work Distillers’ Co. 
car on in breweries and distilleries, as beer EXCISE PRECAUTIONS IN A DISTILLERY 
and its now bear heavy duties, ‘The valves are all padlocked by the Excise authorities 
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DAY NURSERIES. These provide care for 
children under 5 who need it for such reasons as 
bad home conditions, or mothers who are ill or 
wish to go out to work. Before the Second World 
War there were about 100 day nurseries in 
England and Wales, run mainly by voluntary 
associations. During the war the need to care 
for the young children of women war-workers 
was met by the Ministry of Health which, 
through the Local Authorities, increased the 
number of day nurseries to 1,550. 

After the war the Ministers of Health and 
Education, while accepting the view that in 
general the best place for a child under 2 is at 
home with its mother, recognized that some 
day nurseries would still be needed. Many war- 
time day nurseries were turned into Nursery 
Scuoots (q.v.); some were closed; and at the 
end of 1950, 881, with places for over 42,000 
children, still remained. These are mainly run 
by the Local Health Authorities under the 
National Health Service Act, 1946, with the aid 
of a 50% grant from the Exchequer. Certain 
mills in the cotton and wool industries run their 
own day nurseries which, like all private nur- 
series, come under the supervision of the Local 
Health Authority as a result of the Nurseries and 
Child Minders Regulation Act, 1948. 

The training for nursery nursing, which a girl 
can start at 15, consists of a 2-year course, in- 
cluding practical work in nurseries and nursery 
schools, besides further education in general 
subjects. A student can then take the Certi- 
ficate of the National Nursery Examination 
Board and qualify as a nursery nurse. 


DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOL, see SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


DEATH DUTIES. In Britain these are a form 
of TAXATION (q.v.) levied by a government on the 
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money or other possessions of n who dies, 
In fact, no duty is imposed i rson leaves 
very little. The money is colle y the Board 
of Inland Revenue. As in t OME Tax 
(q.v.), the rate of duty is gradua that large 
fortunes pay proportionately duty than 
small ones. What are now urly called 
Death Duties include what hay known by 
that name in the past, and als acy Duty, 
Estate Duty, and Succession | They first 
occur in English history in 1694 n William 
III placed a duty on dead peo; estates’, as 
the property left by them is called 

These original death duties we tually no 
more than a contribution tow: the legal 
expense of preparing the docun ents giving 
executors the right to carry out provisions 
of a will (see INHERITANCE). But the early 
1gth century real attempts were le to tax 
owners of property after their d The in- 
come tax of those days still left a Ithy man 


with a large income, from w! xe could 
accumulate large sums to leave to l: uccessors. 
But the laws attempting to tax the rge sums 
were very confused. There were di nt estate 
duties, depending on whether the © \\\¢ was in 
land or in other forms of property; è- | the duty 
also varied with the relationship of t ‘nheritor 
to the dead person. In 1894 the di. :!1 duties 
were simplified by levying a graduəted tax, 
which rose from 1% to 8% as the value of the 


estate increased. This tax was payabie by the 
executors before the estate was shared out. A 
succession tax was also created which was pay- 
able by the actual inheritor on the amount he 
had personally inherited. In 1909 duties on 
estates over £150,000 were increased, so that an 
estate of a million pounds would pay as much as 
10%, then thought to be a very high rate. Dur- 
ing the two World Wars, and between them, 
there were sharp increases. Later, succession 
duties were abolished, so that the sole duty now 
paid is the actual death duty. 

The duties on the larger estates are now very 
high, that on an estate of over a million pounds 
being four-fifths of its value. If an estate consists 
principally of landed property, such as farms, 
the death duties‘on such estates may be paid in 
land instead of in cash, to avoid the farms being 
sold and the farming tenants being disturbed. 
Thus the State itself may eventually become a 
‘squire’ on a large scale. 

To prevent evasion, death duties are also 
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les all gifts of property made during the 
urs of a person's life. Gifts to charity 
are pt, provided they are made more than 
a efore death 
‘HERIFANCE; TAXATION 
DEE Bankruprcy; Prisons, Hisrory or; 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, se 


Ay War OF INDEPENDENCE. 

DEMOCRACY., This term, derived from the 
Gr ans a system of government by the 
de e ‘people’. But the term ‘people’ can 
me us things: it can either mean all the 
pe uding all sorts and conditions of men 
wl rich or poor, whether aristocrats or 
cor s), or it can mean a large section or 
ma of the people—which is likely to be 
the ıl workers. The Greek philosopher, 
Ari accordingly drew a distinction be- 
twe ) types or forms of democracy: the 
‘righ true form in which all alike joined in 
the nment and governed in the interest of 


all ie ‘perverted’ or wrong form in which 


the ı s, mainly composed of the poor, con- 
trolle e government and governed in the 
inter their own class. Today, we may say 
that rue meaning of democracy is a govern- 
mer ll alike (that is, all are subject alike to 
gover nt), dy all alike (that is, all alike are 
part in government as well as subject to it), 
for all like (that is, the object of government is 
the interest of the whole body, and not of any 
part or class). This is the sense of the famous 
definition of Abraham Lincoln—government ‘of 
the people, by the people, for the people’. In 
practice, however, a dominant majority—or 


even a dominant minority, if it has sufficient 
force—may call itself the people, and may pro- 
ceed to govern for itself and in its own special 
interest, still claiming for itself, quite falsely, the 
name and prestige of democracy. 

Let us now turn to examine the historical 
development of the structure of democracy. 
The first thing to consider is that there are two 
different ways in which democracy can work. 
A distinction can be drawn between ‘primary’ 
democracy, in which the people govern them- 
selves directly in an assembly attended by all 
the people, and ‘representative’ democracy, in 
which the people govern themselves indirectly, 

4852.10 


Sport &@ General 
A POLLING STATION DURING MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


The voters standing in the booths mark with crosses on 
printed ballot papers the names of the candidates they 
wish elected (See details on page 145) 


through a parliament composed of representa- 
tives elected by the people to act for them in the 
general conduct of government. In the ancient 
world of Greece and Rome, in the days when the 
unit of government was the Crry Strate (q.v.), 
the structure of democracy was generally 
primary, and its vital organ was a popular 
assernbly, the ecclesia of the Greeks and the 
comitia of the Romans, in which the people met 
and acted, as it were, at first hand. (It must be 
remembered, of course, that ‘the people’ meant 
only ‘the citizens’, and excluded all women and 
all the large slave element in the State.) Such 
a popular assembly may also be traced in a 
medieval city state such as Florence. There was 
also the beginning of this sort of democracy in the 
‘folk-moots’ of the early Teutonic tribes, though 
these ‘moots’ had seldom any power except on 
the eve of war, when the assembled warriors of a 
tribe might agree by acclamation to the under- 
taking of some expedition. In Switzerland a 
‘folk-moot’ of the assembled citizens has survived 
in some of the cantons down to the present day. 
Another form of primary democracy established 
itself during the 19th century in the general 
Swiss federal system which embraces all the 
cantons (see FEDERATION). Here the institution 
of the ‘initiative’ makes it possible for all the 
people to initiate a proposal for a law, and that 
of the ‘referendum’ makes it possible for all the 
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people to decide finally on the passing of a law 
proposed by the legislature. These are both 
illustrations of the idea of primary democracy, 
for on these occasions the people express their 
wishes immediately and directly instead of 
through a chosen representative. 

The beginning of representative democracy 
goes back to the 13th century, when a house of 
parliament composed of elected representatives 
of counties and towns began to be added to the 
old council of the feudal nobles (see FEUDAL 
System). But this carly representative body by 
no means constituted a true system of repre- 
sentative democracy, for it had very little power 
and was elected by only a small fraction of the 
population. It was only one weak and struggling 
element in a general system of government 
which also included a strong and active Mon- 
ARCHY (q.v.) and a powerful assembly of nobles. 
In England, however, at the end of the 17th 
century, after the REVOLUTION oF 1688 (q.v.), 
great advances were made towards a system of 
representative or parliamentary democracy. 
The representative body in PARLIAMENT (q.v.) 
became the dominant factor, and gradually 
acquired, through the cabinet system, the right 
to control the King’s Ministers and the general 
conduct of government. This system of repre- 
sentative democracy spread into western Europe 
during the rgth century: it also spread into the 
countries of the British Commonwealth. 

The United States, from the very beginning, 
developed a system of representative democracy 
on a different pattern from that of western 
Europe and the British Commonwealth. The 
type followed in the Federal Government of the 
United States (and also in Latin America) may 
be called the ‘presidential’ type. Here the people 
elect both the President, who is responsible for 
carrying out the government for a fixed period 
of time, and the representative body, which 
makes the laws and votes the taxes; and here the 
President and the representative body share the 
government between them, having to co-operate 
with one another and yet mutually checking one 
another. In the American view this peculiar 
system is a greater guarantee of the final 
authority of the people as a whole, and in that 
sense a higher form of democracy (see AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION). The other type of representative 
democracy, followed in western Europe and the 
British Commonwealth, may be called the 
‘cabinet’ type. Here the people, having elected 
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the representative body, have no ‘urther part to 
play until the time for ele: omes again, 
The representative body—in | in the House 


or Commons (q.v.)—then virti 
Cabinet, which carries on the : 


appoints the 
iment under 


the guidance of its Prime Minis +r so long as it 
possesses the confidence of ti presentatives 
elected by the people. This ty f democracy 
gives greater unity, less possil of conflict 
between the executive and t! cpresentative 
body, and a greater chance of al ig the execu- 
tive (the Cabinet) rapidly if the | change of 
opinion in Parliament and amone the people. 
The people, in theory, possess less authority than 
they do in the American plan tually, they 
may make their opinion prevail more swiftly and 
more successfully. 

In any modern democracy t] are always 
PourticaL Parts (q.v.). Wh varties are 
two, or more than two, some , or some 
combination of parties, manag obtain a 
majority, and then that majorite proceeds to 
govern. In other words, gover: nt by the 
people turns into government by majority 
of the people. This might appear | a contra- 
diction of democracy; which ough mean the 
government of the whole people anc of all alike. 
But there is really no contradiction. tí ihe whole 
people is to govern, they must all bave freedom 
of choice; and they can only have this freedom 


of choice if they are presented with aliernatives 
which they can debate and discuss, and between 
which, after debate and discussion, they can 
make a choice by vote. In order to make this 
practicable, there must be parties—at least two 
parties and possibly more—which present alter- 
natives for debate, discussion, and eventual 
choice. We may say, therefore, that the essence 
of any true modern democracy is freedom of 
discussion followed by freedom of choice. It is 
true that the eventual choice will be that of the 
majority; but all share in the whole previous 
process of debate and discussion, and all share 
in the final act of choice. 

We can, therefore, make a further distinction 
between those democracies (including both the 
‘presidential’ and the ‘cabinet’ type) which have 
two or more parties, and freedom for all to 
choose between the different parties, and those 
so-called ‘democracies’ to be found in the whole 
of the area dominated by Communism (q.v.), 
which have only a single party—the party ‘of 
the people’—and which refuse to the citizen 
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an om of choice between parties. Each 
sid res that theirs is the only true inter- 
pre ı of ‘democracy’. If government of the 
pe eans freedom of choice for all the people 
to the way they desire to go, it neces- 
sa ws that the word ‘democracy’ pro- 
pe ngs to the side which gives and en- 


If, on the 
ot d, government of the people means 


€ uch freedom of choice. 


tha eople at large must and shall ‘choose’ 
th policy presented by the sole party, 
cle o be the party of the people in the 
se it stands for the rights and power of 
the masses, then Communist ‘democracy’ 
is t democracy. 

I nportant to remember that democracy 
is ¿ d of government, a way of managing 
pol id only politics; not a way of managing 
ec ; and the whole of social life. Demo- 
cr 1, therefore, exist with CAPITALISM or 
wit ALISM (qq.v.): that is, a country can 


mat its politics democratically, by the 
me f the citizen’s free choice, whether it 


pret riyate enterprise or State-ownership 
and -management of the means of produc- 
tion listribution. But though democracy is 
aw government, and not a way of life, it 
imp r its successful working, some elements 
ofa f life. It would be difficult, if not im- 


pos to have a democracy in a country com- 


pose ne illiterate and the 
desti A method of gov- 
ernn which proceeds by 
they {debate and discus- 
sion í ds upon a certain 
degree of general education 
throughout the country, for 
if the citizens have no infor- 


mation and quite untrained 
minds, they obviously can- 
not discuss the grave and 
difficult problems of govern- 
ment with any good result, 
nor make an intelligent 
choice. There must also be 
a reasonably general distri- 
bution of property, and a 
reasonably good general 
standard of living, which 
enable all to count in poli- 
tics with some approach to 
equality, and give to all that 
amount of leisure which is 


DESTROYER 
necessary for taking some part in democratic 
debate and discussion. 


See also GOVERNMENT. 


DEPRESSED AREAS, see 


AREAS. 
DESTROYER. The modern destroyer is the 


smallest of those surface warships which are 
designed to operate with the fleet in all weathers. 
For this purpose she must be able to steam for 
some days without having to refuel, and she 
must have enough speed, not only to keep up 
with the fast capital ships, but to rejoin the 
fleet after turning aside, for example, to attack 
suspected submarines with depth-charges. 
Destroyers form a defensive screen for the fleet, 
especially against TorPEDo attacks (q.v.) from 
submarines or surface ships, often laying smoke- 
screens behind which the larger ships can 
manceuvre without being seen, and attacking 
the enemy with torpedoes, depth-charges, and 
guns. 

Destroyers were first developed as a defence 
against torpedo-boats, small, fast ships which 
were built in great numbers for many navies at 
the end of the last century. At the same time 
the destroyers were themselves armed with 
torpedoes to enable them to carry out the form 
of attack they were designed to stop. The first 
destroyers to be built for the Royal Navy were 
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Charles E. Brown 


, mee + WHILE 
H.M. DESTROYER ‘BROADSWORD’ REFUELLING FROM H.M.S. ‘IMPLACABLE W! 


UNDER WAY 
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H.M.S. Havock and Daring. They were of about 
250 tons, with a speed of 26 knots, and were 
completed in 1893. During the First World 
War destroyers were used principally to form 
a torpedo striking force against the enemy battle 
fleet. In this way sixty-three German and 
eighty British destroyers, grouped together in 
flotillas of nine ships, were engaged in day and 
night attacks at JUTLAND (q.v.), and had no 
small effect on the outcome of the battle. Later 
in the First World War they became more and 
more occupied in countering the submarine. 
They carried explosive depth-charges to drop 
on them, and were later fitted with a special 
detecting device known as ‘asdic’, which located 
submarines by recording the ‘echo’ of under- 
water impulses emitted by the destroyer. In the 
Second World War a capital ship hardly ever 
put to sea without an anti-submarine screen of 
destroyers, and destroyers took part in all major 
fleet actions. Though they were also used for 
general purposes, evacuating the army from the 
beaches of Dunkirk and Crete, convoying 
merchant ships, and bombarding enemy posi- 
tions in amphibious landings, the proper duty 
of the destroyer is to work with the fleet; these 
other tasks belong properly to frigates and other 
smaller, less expensive craft (see NavaL VESSELS). 

The many tasks the destroyer performs have 
made it necessary to increase her size and speed 
considerably: the modern fleet destroyer now 
displaces 2,000 tons or more, and is capable of a 
speed of at least 30 knots. She must be large 
enough to carry at least four 4-inch guns, anti- 
aircraft weapons and depth-charges, as well as 
torpedo-tubes and all the elaborate and heavy 
equipment which modern gunnery demands. 
She must have ‘asdic’ and a good deal of radio 
and radar apparatus. All these devices require 
more men to handle them, so that a destroyer’s 
complement has increased from about 100 to 
about 250. A destroyer is normally commanded 
by a commander or lieutenant-commander; 
but in war-time often by a lieutenant. The 
commanding officer of a destroyer flotilla is a 
captain, and known as Captain (D). Handling 
these ships at high speed requires great skill, and 
there is probably no branch of the naval service 
which gives a finer training in seamanship. 

See also SEA WARFARE, History oF; SEA WARFARE, 
MODERN; SUBMARINE; TORPEDO. 


DETECTIVE, see C.I.D., Section 1. 
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DEVELOPMENT AREAS. 
given to what were called the 
of Britain in the days of seriou 


is the name 
essed areas’ 
MPLOYMENT 


(q.v. Vol. VII) in the early Districts 
where industries have become lished may 
lose their importance and pros; for various 
reasons: because goods can iade more 
efficiently elsewhere; because t iblic taste 
for goods changes; or because countries 
can export similar goods at a che price. In 
many parts of Britain industries flourished 
years ago, but have since declined. lo “example, 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, towns such #s Worstead 
were once important wool centres, t are now 
unimportant country towns. In Wales and else- 
where there are miles of derelict ntry con- 
taining the ruins of mining-works and of the 
dwellings of the workers who once served them. 

The great depression in trade aud industry 
which developed in the 1930’s ai’ected most 
seriously those areas of Britain which were prin- 
cipally engaged in coal-mining, building, 
iron and steel making, and heavy + ineering. 
As local workers in these areas ume un- 
employed, they began, if they could. to move 
away from them. As more and morc workers 
and their families left, the local manufacturers 
and shopkeepers found that they had too few 
customers, and also tried to move away. And 
so a vicious circle developed. Such areas came 


to be called ‘depressed areas’, and presented a 
very serious problem to the statesmen of the 
time. 

Economists convinced statesmen of all political 
parties that depressed areas would always come 
into existence unless the Government took some 
action to check the departure of workers and 
their families from such areas, and to encourage 
fresh industries to open up there as soon as older 
industries began to decline. These depressed 
areas were therefore scheduled as ‘special areas’, 
and the Government worked out a scheme of 
financial assistance to encourage people to start 
new industries or extend existing ones in these 
areas. The Government itself also built ‘trading 
estates’, consisting of a concentration of small 
factory units, with a standardized layout, which 
could be let to industrialists on reasonable terms. 

But the Government realized that the prob- 
lem of the special areas was just a small part of 
a much bigger problem—that of distributing 
the industries of the country as a whole. This 
problem was made more urgent by the obvious 
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distribute industry more widely as part 
> preparations against enemy attack, 
by air. It was therefore clearly de- 
iat the Government itself should control 
the placing of industries. In 1940 the 


sira 


enti 


Ro ommission on the Distribution of the 
Ind ıl Population issued a report, known, 
fror name of its chairman, as the Barlow 
Rey (his report urged the necessity of 
mov ndustries away from the London area, 
tow hich they had been tending to move 
for t ike of convenience and efficiency, for 
Lor had grown so big and congested that 
the « t of convenience was being defeated. 
In therefore, Parliament passed the Dis- 
tributon of Industry Act. This Act gave the 
Board ol Trade wide powers to acquire or erect 
factory or other industrial premises; to make 
loans to trading estate or industrial estate com- 
panics; to make financial grants or loans to 


businesses which would consent to move or 
expand into the special or scheduled areas; and 
to deal with derelict land. The Act named as 
‘development areas’ those which the Govern- 
ment was anxious to increase in industrial im- 
portance—the North-Eastern Area (County 
Durham and Northumberland), the West 
Cumberland Area, the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire Area, and the Scottish Area. 

By 1947 the Board of Trade had set up an 
information service on sites and facilities avail- 
able to industrialists. It had also the power to 
let to private firms the government factories no 
longer needed for making munitions of war, and 
it was able to offer industrial firms new factories 
in different parts of the country—usually in one 
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te chosen as a development area 


of a dozen or more government trading estates. 
The Board had also been given powers, in 
association with the Ministry of Labour, to train 
local workers for new industries, if employment 
were no longer available for them in their old 
ones. Because labour and materials for building 
were scarce, the Government allowed no build- 
ing to be done without a licence; this system 
gave the Government more power to control 
industrial development, as it could refuse 
licences for the building of factories except in 
the development areas themselves. Additional 
powers of this nature were given to local plan- 
ning authorities when the Town and Country 
Planning Act was passed in 1947 (see Town AND 
Country PLANNING). 
DICTATORSHIP, see 
Monarcuy. 


TOTALITARIANISM; 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, see FOREIGN OFFICE. 


DIRECTION OF LABOUR, see MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR. 


DISPLACED PERSONS, see REFUGEES. 


DISTRICT COUNCIL, see Loca, Autuort- 
TIES; LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND), 


DIVORCE LAW. 1. Divorce is the dissolu- 
tion of a marriage by order of a court of law. 
For many centuries cases of this kind were dealt 
with in England by the Church courts (see 
Canon Law), which did not grant a divorce, 
but only a decree permitting a man and wife to 
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live apart, although still legally married. These 
courts granted a decree to annul a marriage 
which, for some reason such as too close a blood 
relationship, was never valid. Even in the early 
1gth century a complete divorce could be ob- 
tained only by a private Act of Parliament, and 
few could afford such expense. 

In 1857 a new court was set up, which after 
1873 became merged in the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the Hich Courr 
(q.v.). Parliament conferred upon this new 
court power to dissolve a marriage, but until 
1937 the only ground of divorce was adultery. 
In that year the Matrimonial Causes Act was 
passed, stating a number of grounds upon which 
divorce could be obtained: 

(a) Adultery committed since marriage. 

(6) Desertion for 3 years. 

(e) Cruelty since marriage which caused 
injury to bodily health, or a reasonable 
fear of it. 

(d) Incurable insanity for 5 years, despite 
continuous treatment. 

An applicant may not apply for divorce 
during the first 3 years of marriage, except in 
case of exceptional hardship. If the court is 
satisfied that a divorce ought to be granted, the 
judge makes a provisional order (‘decree nisi’), 
and, unless notice of appeal has been served, the 
decree is generally made ‘absolute’ (or final) 
after 6 weeks. 

Careful safeguards exist to prevent the divorce 
laws being abused, for the law regards marriage 
as a solemn contract, not easily broken. One 
absolute bar to the granting of a divorce decree 
is collusion—that is, a private agreement be- 
tween husband and wife to secure a divorce by 
deceiving the court. If the person who pretends 
to be injured has arranged with the other person 
to produce fake evidence, he is not entitled to a 
divorce. An official of the Crown known as the 
Queen’s Proctor has the duty of investigating 
suspected cases of collusion, and he may inter- 
vene to stop a divorce, even after the provisional 
decree nisi is granted. There are other bars to 
divorce, as where the injured person has also 
been unfaithful, but in such cases a judge has 
discretionary power as to whether he will grant 
a divorce or not. 

Divorce Court cases, which were once heard 
only in London and Edinburgh, are now heard 
by judges of Assıze (q.v.) or Commissioners in 
all parts of Britain. 
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2. Ortner Decrees. The D e Court has 
power to grant three decret des that of 
divorce: 

(a) A decree for the restit f conjugal 
rights is an order to one marria tner to live 
together with the other, with »mpanion- 
ship to which marriage gives a 

(b) A decree for judicial s ion means 
that the parties are no longer sed to live 
together, although the marriage t dissolved. 

(c) A decree of nullity declar © marriage 
to be absolutely void in such « where, ac- 
cording to law, no proper marri took place. 
This happens when one or both irtners are 
under the lawful age, or when the proper for- 
malities of registration were not erved, or 
when the parties are too closely re! for lawful 
marriage. In other cases, a mar ` is ‘void- 
able’, that is, a lawful marriage « and con- 
tinues until a court decrees it to | id. Ifone 
partner, unknown to the other sane or a 
mental defective at the time of im riage, the 
marriage may be annulled if lication is 
made within a year. A marriag: ; also be 
annulled if, when the marriage tal lace, one 


partner has some permanent bodily i:jury which 
prevents mating. 


See also Law, ENGLISH., 
See also Vol. XI: MARRIAGE, 


DOMESDAY BOOK. After the Nornan Con- 
quest of England in 1066 the whole country 
underwent a great social upheaval. A new 
French ruling class replaced the old Anglo- 
Saxon one, and most of the land in the country 
changed hands and was now held under the 
conditions of the Frupan System (q.v.). Such 
few records of the state of the country as existed 
were then obsolete; it became imperative for the 
central government to know details of the new 
pattern of landownership if the country was to 
be properly administered and especially if taxes 
were to be efficiently collected. In 1086, there- 
fore, William the Conqueror appointed Royal 
Commissioners to be sent to every shire and 
hundred (subdivision of a shire) in England to 
meet a sworn jury, and to get the information 
they wanted. They asked who owned each large 
piece of land or manor; what was its size; what 
value it had in the days of Edward the Con- 
fessor and what it was worth in 1086; how many 
serfs and how many free men lived there; what 
numbers of oxen and pigs and how many plough 
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tearm: ‘here were; the number of pastures, mills, 
an vonds, and the amount of field and 
me The detailed nature of the survey 
ar great resentment, yet so strong was 
W s power that no hundred or county dare 
reí inswer. The Saxon chronicler wrote: 
Se vly did he cause the survey to be made 
tha e was not one single hide or rood of land, 
nor shameful to tell, but he thought it no 
shz do—was there an ox, cow, or swine 
tha 10t set down in the writ’. 

\ the returns had been made they 
we sted, abbreviated, and summarized 
unc > feudal lordships within each county 
anc finally incorporated in Winchester into 
the t lumes of Domesday Book. The title 
wa ibly a nickname given to the survey 
beca f the great authority which it had 
thre ıt the Middle Ages as a record of the 
state ie country, It was frequently appealed 
to ir its and was often simply referred to 
as ‘t ecord’, The version compiled at Win- 
chest d not include the survey of the whole 
coun possibly because proceedings were 
interr) pied by the death of William the Con- 
quero 087), but for the two-thirds of England 
dealt it is an invaluable and detailed 
pictur he country and its social organization 
in rott The original Winchester volumes can 
still ven in the Public Record Office in 
Lond 

Sec T EUDAL System; TAXATION. 


DOMINIONS, BRITISH, see STATUTE oF 
Wesrxissrer; BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


DRAINAGE, For a community to remain 
healthy there must be an efficient system of 
drainage and proper ways of disposing of waste. 
This means that house sewage as well as washing- 
water must be carried trom houses; that rain- 
water must be cleared from roofs and streets; 
and that, in industry, liquid waste materials 
must be carried from factories, In ancient Rome 
the drains used for draining the land were also 
used for house sewage. Nowadays land drainage 
is unconnected with sewage arrangements. Also, 
household and other dry refuse is now kept out 
of the sewage system and disposed of separately 
(see Reruse DISPOSAL). 

One of the earliest attempts at providing 
public drainage in Britain was introduced in 
1532 by Henry VIII in an Act of Parliament. 
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LONDON NIGHTMEN DRAINING A CESSPOOL 
From Mayhew, London Labour and the London Poor, 1851 


This provided for the setting up of Commissions 
of Sewers in all parts of the kingdom, primarily 
to see to land drainage and the prevention of 
floods, but also, as in ancient Rome, to use such 
drainage works for the disposal of household 
waste in towns. The system was inefficient, 
however. What pipes they had were mostly 
made of wood, and open sewers ran down the 
middle of many streets. Drainage ditches, lead- 
ing from the most crowded parts of London, 
swamped the Fleet and Walbrook rivers and 
polluted the Thames, which was the City’s chief 
water-supply. As the population increased in 
northern towns in the 18th and roth centuries, 
more rivers were fouled with sewage and factory 
and household refuse, and the drainage question 
became even more acute. In 1842 an advocate 
of social reform, Edwin Chadwick, drew serious 
attention to the appallingly bad sanitary arrange- 
ments in towns. Cholera and typhus epidemics 
helped Chadwick and others to rouse public 
interest in improved sanitation (see PUBLIC 
HEALTH). In 1855 the Metropolitan Board of 
Works made a serious attempt to apply sanitary 
engineering to the problem. Large arterial 
drains were installed to divert the sewage from 
the Thames at Westminster, where the Members 
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of Parliament complained of the smell, and carry 
it lower down the river. Gradually, drainage 
systems were installed in other towns, and con- 
structional improvements were introduced, such 
as the building of efficient sewers of brick and 
earthenware. Improvements in sanitary science 
have continued to the present day. 

Now, under the Public Health Act of 1936, 
each Loca AurHorrry (q.v.) must provide 
enough public sewers, and arrange for dealing 
effectively with their contents. In general, 
house-drains are the responsibility of house- 
owners, though the Local Authority maintains 
strict supervision over them. Drainage and 
sewage works are usually the direct responsi- 
bility of the authority’s surveyor, under the 
supervision of the Medical Officer of Health, 
who has an overriding interest in all aspects of 
health. 

In most urban areas household waste, from 
baths, wash-basins, sinks, and lavatories, to- 
gether with rain-water from roofs and yards, is 
conducted by a series of pipes to an underground 
house-drain, which eventually discharges into 
a public sewer. This, in turn, conducts the 
waste to a convenient point of disposal such as 
a sewage works or the sea. Often rain-water 
from streets is excluded from the general sewage 
system and disposed of by a separate series of 
pipes which take it to the nearest river. This 
avoids the difficulty of sudden increases in the 
volume of sewage at the sewage works during 
heavy rains. 

Underground drains are made of glazed stone- 
ware, or sometimes of cast iron treated to prevent 
corrosion, and the communicating joints are 
sealed by a mixture of cement and sand or lead. 
Drains and main sewers are laid ona slight slope 
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so that the contents flow fast « 
solid matter accumulating and 
clear. Most sewage purifica 
fore, are situated in the lowe 
age area. At points where hoi 
direction, or several drains 


igh to prevent 
keep the drain 
plants, there- 
its of a drain- 
lrains change 
together, an 


inspection-chamber or ‘manh is provided; 
here the drains are open channels so that any 
blockage can be cleared away by hand. The 


smallest sewers are about 6 inc 
but in London and other big citie 
so large that workers can stand ı 
and walk their length. 

Methods of finally disposing o! 
different parts of the country. On 


in diameter, 
he sewers are 
right in them 


ewage vary in 
the coast the 


Local Authorities frequently arrange for its dis- 
charge into the sea. But this must be done at 
ebb tide, and even then the: the danger 
of sewage being washed back to the shore. 

Most big towns ‘purify’ their collected sewage 
in a sewage works before its fina! disposal (see 
SewaceE Disposar, Vol. VIII). 

In country areas, where public sewers have 
not been laid, the waste water fro:n baths and 
sinks is usually led through pipes to any con- 
venient patch of absorbent soil, known as a 
‘soakaway’. The waste from watei-closets goes 
to cesspits which have to be emptied regularly, 


or to small sewage-treatment planis which are 
modelled in miniature on the large public puri- 
fication plants. 

With the modern system of sewage disposal, 
epidemic diseases such as enteric fever, cholera, 
and dysentery have been practically climinated 
from Britain. 


See also Pustic HEALTH; Reruse DISPOSAL. 
See also Vol. VIII: SewAcE Disposat. 
See also Vol. XI; SANITATION, Domestic. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COURT, see Canon Law. 
UCATION, HISTORY OF. Education falls 
o stages: the education of children, gener- 

a ven in schools, which consists not only of 
ing to them a certain body of knowledge 
of developing them physically, mentally, 
iritually to take their place in an adult 
inity; and the further education of grown- 
ple, generally given in colleges and 
‘SITIES (q.v.), Which is specialized, the 
studying one subject or a group of re- 
subjects only (see 
Epucation). This 

is mainly concerned 
e development of the 
tions of education for 
), and the growth of 

ı that an education 
suit o his or her ability is 
the ht of every boy or girl, 
regardless of wealth or class. 
e of the most ancient of 
ations, that of the 
(q.v. Vol. I), 
more than 4,000 years ago, 
had boys’ schools bearing a 
remarkable resemblance to 
amodern boys’ school. There 
is a description written in 
cuneiform writing on tablets 
of a day in the life of a pupil 
in the ancient city of Nippur 
in Mesopotamia. According 
to this account, written per- 
haps by a teacher, the boys 
were taught reading (from 
tablets), writing (cuneiform), 
and drawing, and summing 
or arithmetic. Tablets setting 
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out multiplication tables have been discovered. 
Misdemeanours such as late-coming, poor hand- 
writing, or talking in class were punished by 
caning: the boy in this particular account had 
received nine canings on that day. The account 
ends with an invocation to the goddess of schools 
and scribes, 

Not all Anctenr Crvizations (q.v. Vol. I) 
developed the cultivation of knowledge so 
widely. In ancient India (see INnpian CIVILIZA- 
TION, Vol. I) the priestly caste, the Brahmins, 
produced diligent students of religion and 
astrology, and in the ancient CHINEse CIVILIZA- 
TION (q.v. Vol. I) the teaching of the sages, such 
as Confucius, included philosophy, history, and 
poetry; and a very full examination in these 
subjects, the ancient classics, was required for 
entry to the Civil Service. In ancient Egypt and 
Persia there were temple schools. But in none of 
these civilizations did education extend beyond 
a very small privileged class. 

We know of schools in ancient Greece as early 
as 500 B.C., for the historian Herodotus describes 
how in the island of Chios a roof fell upon and 
crushed 120 children who were at school learn- 
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ST. AUGUSTINE BEING BROUGHT TO SCHOOL BY HIS MOTHER 


On the right the master is beating a naughty boy and commending one who has 
done his lesson correctly. Fresco by Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-98) in the church of 


San Agostino, at San Gimignano, Italy 
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ing grammata (possibly the writings of Homer). 
There were schools in various parts of Greece 
either supported from public funds or by private 
enterprise, and attended by the children of free 
citizens, but not by those of slaves or foreigners. 
In the 4th century B.c., PLATO (q.v. Vol. V) 
wrote the first known discussion on education in 
his Republic, in which for the first time he sug- 
gested that women should receive the same 
training as men, an idea which the SPARTANS 
(q.v. Vol. I) to some extent carried out. In 
Sparta the State took complete charge of boys 
from the age of 7, and educated them in bar- 
racks; but there was not much intellectual 
training in the Spartan idea of education. 

In Greece the main school subjects were 
‘gymnastics and ‘music’—that is, a knowledge 
of things related to the nine Muses (q.v. Vol. I), 
the goddesses of literature and the arts. This 
included in its first stage reading, writing, very 
simple arithmetic, and drawing, and in its 
advanced stage a study of the philosophy and 
religious teaching of the ancient poets. From 
about the age of 15 to 18 physical training, to 
develop a strong, well-proportioned, graceful 
body, was the chief pursuit of a free-born youth. 

In Palestine the prime duty of a Jewish father 
was to hand on to his son the Torah or tradition 
and law of his ancestors, which the boy must 
accept unquestioningly and observe puncti- 
liously (see Juparsm, Vol. I). Schools attached 
to the synagogues were responsible for providing 
formal instruction in the law. 

In early Rome, also, the study of the law was 
an essential part ofa boy’s education. He had to 
learn by heart the archaic and clumsily expressed 
articles in the code of laws called the Twelve 
Tables. A boy’s education in citizenship con- 
sisted in learning to follow the example of his 
elders. Cato the Elder, often held up as a type 
of antique Roman virtue, himself taught his son 
reading, writing, and calculation, although 
there were plenty of other teachers, because it 
behoved his son to learn from his father. Later, 
as Rome became more influenced by Greek 
culture, Roman ideas of education widened. In 
the last century B.c. the title ‘the seven liberal 
arts’ was given to the curriculum considered 
befitting to the education of a Roman citizen: 
these arts were grammar, music, geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, and some aspects of logic 
and rhetoric (the art of oratory). 

In the rst century A.D. the poet Martial wrote 
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about the elementary schools as knew them 
in Rome, speaking of their n ss, arising 
from the custom of classes chanti chorus the 
words of some matter to be lear -d He also 
speaks of how school began i: morning 
before cock-crow, of the frequen f corporal 
punishment, and of other feature: the bigger 
towns throughout the Roman Em including 
Britain, State schools were open vhere the 
sons of the more important peop'r learned to 
speak and read Latin. 

After the collapse of the wesiern Roman 
Empire in the 5th century A.D., and during the 
period known as the DARK Acrs Vol. 1), 
education and learning in western »pe were 
at a low ebb. In the 7th to « centuries 
especially, the chief centres of | ng were 
Arab. At first the conquering Moslem armies 
acted like barbarians: in A.D. 642, f> cxample, 
they burnt a library of 700,000 |) at Alex- 
andria on the grounds that all know e needed 
by man is contained in the Koran Sacred 
Book of Istam (q.v. Vol. I). But gre lly they 
became influenced by Greek culture =d trans- 
lated many Greek books, especially t! orks of 
Aristotle. The Arabs excelled in m: matics, 
medicine, and science. 

Through the Middle Ages in wester: Europe 
the sons of the gentry and nobility received their 


education by being sent at the age of 7 io serve 
as pages in the household of a lord, where they 
received some book-learning, physical training, 
religious instruction, and much teaching in 
etiquette and manners. At 14 they became 
squires in attendance on a knight or lord, and 
learnt the art of warfare (see CHIVALRY). 

The education of the ordinary people was 
confined to the skills and crafts of their occupa- 
tions, passed down from one generation to 
another (see CRarr Gunns, Vol. VII). Hardly 
any working people learnt to read and write. 
The only schools were the chantry, or song 
schools attached to the monasteries, and the 
parish schools run by the parish priests. In the 
chantry schools the main object was to teach the 
boys enough Latin to be able to sing the services 
of the Church. The parish schools also gave 
instruction mainly in Latin and religion, but 
their curriculum was wider, and from them in 
the 11th and reth centuries developed the first 
grammar schools, For example, Augustine 
founded a school at Canterbury in the 7th 
century which was later refounded by Henry 


A 17TH-CENTURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


From Comenius, Orbis Sensualium Pictus, translated by 
Charles Hoole, 1672 


VIII and became the well-known King’s School, 
Canterbury. During the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies grammar schools, such as the Merchant 
Taylors’ School and Tonbridge School founded 
by the Skinners’ Company, were established by 
some of the wealthy Crry Companies (q.v. 
Vol. VII). After the Reformation in England 
new schools were founded with the money from 
dissolved monasteries. The early grammar 
schools had what seems to us nowadays a very 
narrow curriculum. The main subjects were the 
trivium (Latin, tres and via, the threefold course) 
which consisted of Latin grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic, though a few also included some instruc- 
tion in literature and elementary mathematics. 
The few boys who passed on to the universities 
went at 15 or 16 years old. Some of these old 
foundation schools later became Pusiic SCHOOLS 
(q.v.), such as Winchester, founded in 1 382, and 
Eton, founded in 1440. 

After the Renaissance (q.v. Vol. I) in the 
15th and 16th centuries, the study of Greek was 
included in many schools. In Italy academies 
were founded, mainly for the sons of the aristo- 
cracy, in which a classical education was given, 
and in England, after the 16th century, the study 
of Greek and classical (not church) Latin be- 
came the basis of grammar school education. 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, and Lily, the first High 
Master of St. Paul’s School, compiled a classical 
Latin grammar which Henry VIII ordered to 
be used in all English grammar schools. This 
tradition of classics remained the basis of secon- 
dary and university education in Britain until 
quite recent times. 

During the ryth century two important 
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educational reformers, John Locke (q.v. Vol. V) 
and the Moravian priest Comenius, urged the 
importance of considering not only the subject- 
matter of education but also the methods of 
teaching—an interest in children as well as in 
learning. They also demanded a wider curri- 
culum and more attention to the children’s 
native language. At the same time a number of 
nonconformist ‘academies’ were established, 
mainly to assist the training of ministers, and 
these gave a wider education. Daniel Defoe, for 
example, who was educated in a nonconformist 
academy, was taught not only Latin, Greek, and 
logic, but also French, Italian, and Spanish, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, history, geo- 
graphy, and politics; and he learnt these in the 
English language, not in Latin. 

The history of education in the 19th century 
consisted of the gradual progress of State re- 
sponsibility from mild interference to wide 
control. In France and Germany State control 
developed very much earlier than in Britain, 
and an efficient system of general secondary 
education was established more quickly. In 
Britain the establishment of a system of schooling 
for the poor depended on voluntary effort, 
mainly on the churches (see VOLUNTARY 
Scuoors).- The idea behind these voluntary 
efforts was not so much the belief in the right of 
every child to an education but an attempt to 
improve standards of morals and health. 
Indeed, there was a general fear that too much 
education might well make the working-classes 
discontented with their lot. The Act of 1833, 
which made part-time education for children 
in factories compulsory, was merely a Factory 
Act which did nothing for the education of 
children not working in factories—nothing for 
the children, for example, working in the coal- 
mines. And even in the factories the Act was 
largely ineffective. The first real Education Act 
was that of 1870, which set up local School 
Boards. Each Board had power to make a regu- 
lation for compulsory attendance of children up 
to 10 years if its schools were large enough, and 
to pay the school fees of the poorest parents. In 
1876 and 1880 other Acts made school atten- 
dance compulsory everywhere; and in 1891 all 
elementary schools were made free by law. 

In 1902 Locat EDUCATION AUTHORITIES (q.v.) 
replaced these Boards, ‘Part Two’ authorities 
(counties and county boroughs) responsible for 
elementary, secondary, and technical schools, 
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A SCHOOL OFFICER AND POLICEMAN DRAGGING BOYS TO THE 
BOARD SCHOOL IN 1871 


and ‘Part Three’ authorities (boroughs) respon- 
sible only for elementary schools. From the Act 
of 1870 to the Act of 1944 the State gradually 
grew to accept its responsibility for providing 
every child with a full-time secondary education 
up to the age of 15 or 16, and those with suffi- 
cient ability the opportunity to proceed after- 
wards to a university (see EDUCATION, Mopern). 

During the 19th century, also, the need for a 
good system of technical education became 
apparent. The Great Exhibition of 1851 de- 
monstrated where Britain was falling behind 
Germany, the U.S.A., and other countries such 
as Switzerland, because of its lack of technical 
education. In 1889 the Technical Instruction 
Act empowered the newly established Local 
Authorities to build TECHNICAL COLLEGES (q.v.) 
and to levy a penny rate for this purpose. After 
1905 junior technical schools, junior com- 
mercial schools, and junior departments of art 
schools and nautical training schools all began 
to appear; and in the 1944 Act these were all 
brought into line with the general system of 
secondary education for the country. 

Although the development of universal educa- 
tion in Britain has been slow and in many ways 
clumsy compared with that of some other 
countries, the great variety of educational insti- 
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tutions has allowed a freedom t 


veriment and 
a flexibility which are of vita! tance. The 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS (q.v.) of toda within very 
wide limits, independent anc to develop 
their own ideas of education, ar en the State 
Schools have a considerable ree of inde- 
pendence which allows them : rtunities to 
develop on individual lines ig as they 
remain efficient. An example o freedom is 
that teachers can choose their syllabuses 
and textbooks: no books are pre ed, as they 
are, for example, in Communist tries. 
See also Epucation, Mopern; Univresriis, History 
oF; TECHNICAL COLLEGES; Apuit Ep: ; TEACHERS, 
See also Vol. IV: Booxs, History or; LIBRARIES; 
Lancuace; WRITING, HISTORY OF. 
EDUCATION, MODERN (Brit: The idea 
that an education suited to his lity is the 
right of every child irrespective of his social class 
or financial position is an idea | has only 
become accepted in the goth century, and is only 
gradually becoming an established {ict as the 
Education Act of 1944 is being i :)lemented. 
A large proportion of the childrer of Britain 
100 years ago had no opportunity to jearn even 
to read and write. What schooling there was 
depended largely on the efforts of voluntary 


societies—mainly on the churches, A ‘dame 
school’, probably run by an elderly and quite 
ignorant woman, might well be the only educa- 
tional institution available. The history of 
education during the last 100 years has been 
the story of the State’s gradual acceptance of 
responsibility for the education of all its citizens, 
and for the provision for all of educational 
opportunities which were previously the privi- 
lege only of the wealthy. 

The first intervention of the State in education 
happened in 1802, when a Factory Act was 
passed requiring factories to give their appren- 
tices some part-time instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic for the first 4 years of 
apprenticeship. In 1833 another Factory Act 
declared that all children employed in factories 
were to receive part-time education. But many 
factories disregarded the order, and in any case 
these Acts made no provision for children em- 
ployed, but notin factories. In 1833, however, the 
State made a grant of £20,000 to the British and 
Foreign Schools Society and the National 
Society for the purpose of building schools (see 
VotunTary Scuootrs), and in 1839 a govern- 
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lepartment was established with school 
rs to see that this annual grant was 
used. 

elementary’ schools set up in this way 

r the most part run on the ‘monitorial 
One teacher had the task of keeping 
a large school hall, while the monitors, 
about 14, each tried by mechanical 
ı to make the children in their groups 
e items of information. In 1862 the 
t by results’ system was started. Each 

the school was examined individually in 
R’s—reading, writing, and arithmetic 

` inspectors, and the number of passes 

ed the grant to be paid to the school 

and affected also the teachers 

This method, which was very unfair 

teachers and children, led inevitably to 

ird treatment, especially of the more 
children. 

70 the first Education Act was passed, 
al School Boards power to compel all 
between the ages of 5 and 10 years to 
hool. School-attendance officers were 
| to visit the homes of children who did 
id school to inquire into the reason for 
ence, School Boards were created to 
‘board schools’, which at first made a 
charge but later became entirely free. 
ig up of board schools financed by the 
ie by side with the voluntary schools 
by private societies, brought about a 

known as the ‘dual system’. In State 

ynon-denominational religious teaching 

; allowed, and the School Boards ap- 
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pointed the staff and saw to the upkeep of the 
buildings; in voluntary schools which were 
state-aided the form of religious teaching, the 
appointment of staff, and the upkeep of build- 
ings, were the responsibility of the school 
managers, though the State had the right to 
inspect the teaching of non-religious subjects in 
order to ensure that the school was efficient. 

The next great Education Act, passed in 1902, 
abolished the School Boards, and set up instead 
Locat EDUCATION AUTHORITIES (q.v.), under 
whose control came all elementary education, 
both that given in voluntary as well as that in 
State schools. The Local Education Authorities 
could also assist the voluntary secondary or 
grammar schools and institutions for higher 
education, though they were not obliged to do 
so. After the 1902 Act the distinction between 
‘elementary’ and ‘secondary’ education was 
clear. Many new secondary schools were 
established, at which there were a proportion of 
‘free places’ filled by children from the elemen- 
tary schools. Children were selected by the 
Free-place Examination, for which they sat 
between the ages of 10 and 11. The examination 
was mainly in arithmetic and written English, 
and in consequence there was inevitably a con- 
siderable amount of over-emphasis on these 
subjects in the junior classes of the elementary 
school. Since the provision of free places in the 
secondary schools was inadequate, some Local 
Education Authorities, such as London, Man- 
chester, and Sheffield, established ‘selective 
central schools’ (under the code for elementary 
schools) to give an academic secondary educa- 
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MONITORS TEACHING THEIR CLASSES IN A LANCASTRIAN SCHOOL 
From Joseph Lancaster, Hints and Directions for Building, Fitting up, and Arranging School-rooms 
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L.G.G. 
A GOOD TYPE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASS-ROOM IN 1906 


tion to those capable of benefiting by it. After 
1905 some junior technical schools were estab- 
lished which offered a 2- or 3-year course from 
the age of 13, and prepared boys chiefly for 
engineering or building and girls for domestic 
work. Junior commercial schools and junior 
departments in the art schools were also started. 

The school-leaving age was gradually raised 
until, in 1918, the Fisher Act, named after 
H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, raised the school-leaving age to 14, giving 
Local Authorities power to extend this to 15 if 
they wished to. This Act made the first move to- 
wards a secondary education for all by distin- 
guishing between the two stages in elementary 
education—junior and senior. The Act en- 
couraged Local Education Authorities to re- 
organize their elementary schools into junior 
schools and senior schools, the new senior schools 
taking those pupils over the age of 11 who had 
not gone to secondary schools. The senior 
school often drew its pupils from a number of 
junior schools, especially in country districts 
where one senior school might serve a large 
number of village schools. In places where the 
senior schools were housed in new buildings 
equipped with science and craft rooms, they 
became the prototypes for the secondary modern 
school, and excellent work was done in them. In 
some areas, however, reorganization developed 
very slowly, especially where the situation was 
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complicated by the existence 
of voluntary schools unable « 
in with the new ideas. 

A system of Day Continu 


irge number 
illing to fall 


Schools was 


also included in the 1918 Fish t. All young 
people between the ages of 14 18 who had 
ended full-time schooling were ntinue their 
education at such schools for riod of 320 
hours each year, either so man) s a week or 
for a continuous period of 7 to eks. In fact, 
however, this clause of the Act w ver carried 
out. 

The Education Act of 1944 established the 
principle that education should continuous 


process for all young people bei 1 5 and 18 


years, having three stages—Prit (5 to 11), 
Secondary (11 to 15 or 16), and Further Educa- 
tion. Primary schools include infənt schools 
(5 to 7) and junior schools (7 to Children 
over 11 years should receive a sec ry educa- 
tion in a modern, technical, or g1 iar school 
according to their ability, and th hree types 
of secondary school should ha varity of 
esteem’—in other words the stafi od equip- 
ment should differ only in type, : 1 quality. 
All these schools, if maintained n public 


funds, should provide a free edu: ion. The 
children should be selected for one ©» other type 
of school by INTELLIGENCE Tests (q.v.), a report 
from the primary school recorded on the child’s 
school record card, by parents’ wishes, and by 
the child’s performance at an entrance examina- 


tion. Up to 1952 not very many secondary 
technical schools have been established. 

The Act also provides for those children for 
whom a boarding school training is considered 
the most suitable. The Local Authority can pay 
the whole or part of the fees at an existing board- 
ing school, or can provide a boarding school of 
its own. Certain Pustic Scuoors (q.v.) now 
reserve some places for children whose fees are 
paid by the Local Education Authority. 

The Act provides for a continued part-time 
education in county colleges after the statutory 
leaving age of 15 (or 16), up to the age of 18. 
This scheme differs little from the day continua- 
tion school system advocated in the 1918 Act, 
but not carried out. Many boys and girls today 
attend ‘works schools’ provided by their em- 
ployers or attend day classes in technical schools. 
When the 1944 Act can be fully put into force, 
however, all boys and girls under 18 and not at 
school will be members of a county college, 
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ing the college for a whole day or two 
iys a week for 44 weeks in the year, or 
tively for a whole period of 8 weeks or 
t sriods of 4 weeks in the year. Unlike 
or iry schools, a county college will be used 
ferent sets of pupils, so that a college 
ed for 400 students may have as many as 
embers on its books, not more than 400 
ig at any one time. The colleges also 
used as Youth Centres in the evenings 
2 ek-ends (see Ciuss, Boys’ AND GIRLS’, 
\ X 


the 1944 Act, some educationists, 

lly in the L.C.C. area, have favoured 

ce g all the children of secondary school 
ag in area into one school, to be called 
t lateral’ (many-sided) or ‘comprehensive’. 
It ssibly easier to achieve a real ‘parity of 
es between the different types of secondary 
ed ion in this way, and expensive equipment 
can perhaps be put to more economical use in 
suc ig schools. It is also held that schools 


represent a real cross-section of society 
better training for future citizens than 
the hich represent only a single type. On the 
othe hand, some educationists fear that to allow 
for per organization of ‘streams’ pursuing 
t courses, the schools would have to be 
ver ‘, and that many children would find 
es overwhelmed by so large a com- 


pr ea 


mu Slow or diffident children might never 
be to establish themselves as individuals 
amor); so many. Another fear is that since only 
some +0% of all children are of the grammar 
schoo! type, and of these only a small proportion 
stay ai school for sixth-form work leading to a 
university, there would not be enough really able 
children in a multilateral school to make it 


possible to do justice to them, and that in conse- 
quence the nation might suffer because of a 
failure to educate its future leaders in the very 
best way. Schools of this kind, often with several 
thousand children on the roll, are common in 
the U.S.A.; but it might be not unfair to say that 
AMERICAN EpucaTion (q.v.) has perhaps tended 
to meet the demands of the many at the expense 
of the highest opportunities for the few. 

In modern times opportunities for education 
outside the regular institutions of education, 
such as schools and Unrversiriss (q.v.), have 
developed enormously. Apart from the educa- 
tive influence of the Crema and Rapio (qq.v. 
Vol. TX), and the generous supply of books in 
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LGC. 


A BIOLOGY CLASS IN THE SCIENCE LABORATORY OF A HIGH 
SCHOOL IN 1947 


public Lerares (q.v. Vol. IV), there are ever- 
increasing educational opportunities through 
associations such as the Workers’ Educational 
Association, through institutions such as Evening 
Schools and Polytechnics, and through training 
schools, refresher courses, and other activities 
connected with professional or industrial insti- 
tutions (see AbuLT Epucation). Of recent years, 
too, opportunities for education in its widest 
sense are offered in Nursery Scuoots for very 
young children before the compulsory school age 
(q.v.). In this century, the movement for spread- 
ing education further throughout the world, 
which in the past depended largely upon 
the work of missionary societies, is now also 
carried out by the international organization 
UNESCO (q.v.). This organization is launching 
a 12-year project for combating the illiteracy 
which extends to about two-thirds of the popula- 
tions of the world. 


See also EDUCATION, HISTORY OF; TEACHERS; SCOTTISH 
Epucation; Wers Epucation; American (U.S.A.) 
EDUCATION; COLONIAL EDUCATION. 


EL ALAMEIN, BATTLE OF. This battle, 
fought between British and German forces in 
North Africa, lasted from 23 October to 3 
November 1942, and was the first decisive 
British victory over German troops in the Second 
Worid War. 


Imperial War Museum 
A GERMAN SURRENDERS AS BRITISH INFANTRY RUSH HIS 
KNOCKED-OUT TANK AT EL ALAMEIN 


For more than 2 years fighting had surged 
alternately eastwards and westwards across 
nearly 500 miles of desert in the Italian colony of 
Cyrenaica, west of Egypt. In June and July 
1942 the German and Italian Afrika Korps, 
under General Rommel, had pressed back the 
British 8th Army almost as far as the delta of the 
Nile. The German advance was halted along 
a line running from the sea-coast, near El 
Alamein, inland to the ‘Qattara Depression, a 
jagged wilderness considered impassable for 
tanks. The 8th Army held this position for 
3 months (beating off a determined attack at the 
end of August). During this time General Sir 
Harold Alexander was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, Middle East, with Lieutenant-General 
Montgomery in command of the 8th Army. 

The 8th Army was for the first time fully 
equipped, having great numbers of Sherman 
Tanks (q.v.). By October the 8th Army had more 
than 2,000 guns, 1,000 tanks, and seven infantry 
and four armoured divisions of battle-hardened 
British and Commonwealth troops. Facing them, 
behind minefields and slit-trenches, were rather 
more than twelve German and Italian divisions. 

General Montgomery’s attack began at 
10 p.m. on 23 October, heralded by massed fire 
from 1,000 guns. Four infantry divisions, in- 
cluding Australian, New Zealand, and South 
African troops, and three armoured brigades 
fought bitterly to drive corridors for the 
tanks through the Afrika Korps minefields and 
entrenchments, They made two simultaneous 
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attacks to the north and south, intended to 
confuse the Germans as to where the main 
assault would be launched, Th: 


, after some 
days, the Germans concentrated their armour 
in the north where the gth Australian Division 


was gaining ground, and launcied two very 
heavy counter-attacks with about co armoured 


vehicles. These attacks were beaien off by the 
newly arrived Sherman tanks, anti-tank guns, 
and the Australian infantry, with v ery heavy 
German losses. A final German counter-attack 


was broken before it was launched by devastat- 
ing bombing by the R.A.F. At this stage, on 
2 November, General Montgom ry began a 
third and decisive offensive in the centre with 


British and Indian infantry and tanks supported 
by the fire of more than 300 25-pounder guns. 
After 48 hours the enemy was in full retreat: in 
11 days of battle the enemy had lost more than 
59,000 men, 500 tanks, and 400 guns: while the 
8th Army had lost about 13,000 men. more than 
half of whom were British troops 

This victory was the turning-poin! of the war 
in the west. From that time the Alles, instead 


of the Germans, held the initiative. it was not 

the end of the war, but it was, in Winston 

Churchill’s phrase, ‘the end of the besinning’. 
See also Seconp WorLD WAR. 


ELECTION, PARLIAMENTARY. This is 
the method used to choose members of the 
House of Commons. The country is divided 
into areas known as constituencies, each of 
which returns one member to Parliament. The 
Poxiticat Parties (q.v.) choose candidates to 
offer themselves for election. If only one candi- 
date is put forward for a constituency, no elec- 
tion need be held, but if more than one is nomi- 
nated, an election is held to choose between 
them. This principle has been recognized ever 
since, in the 13th century, the counties were first 
ordered to send ‘two discreet knights’ and the 
boroughs two (sometimes more) burgesses to 
meet the King in his Council in PARLIAMENT 
(q.v.). At first, elections were simply mass 
meetings at which voting was by acclamation or 
show of hands. Later, in the 18th century, each 
voter had to go to a polling booth and declare 
publicly and aloud the namie of the candidate 
for whom he wished to vote. This naturally led 
to bribery and intimidation, and an election 
often ended in a riot, as Hogarth’s paintings and 
the account of the elections at Eatanswill in 
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LORD SALISBURY (to JOHN BULL): Hus:s-s-sh! 
Not a word! Wait till the Election is over 
and then we'll inquire into everything, 


A LIBERAL ELECTION POSTER OF 1900 


This cartoon implies that Lord Salisbury, the Leader of the Conservative Party, was refusing to divulge 
information concerning his conduct of foreign affairs 


Drawn by F. Carruthers Gould 
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Dickens’s Pickwick Papers show. It was not until 
1872, after a long period of agitation, that the 
Ballot Act was passed establishing secret voting. 
Now each voter gets a ballot paper with the 
names of the candidates printed on it in alpha- 
betical order; he places a cross against the name 
of the candidate he supports, folds the paper, 
and puts it into a sealed box; these ballot boxes 
are afterwards collected and the papers sorted 
and counted to see which candidate has the most 
votes. Elaborate precautions are taken to keep 
the ballot secret. The officials are sworn to 
secrecy, and the papers, after being kept for 
some time in case the accuracy of the election is 
challenged, are destroyed. Absent voters can 
vote by post, and blind persons can have assis- 
tance in filling up their papers, but any official 
who discloses how such people have voted suffers 
a heavy penalty. 

Every British subject of full age, man or 
woman, except for Peers, criminals, and 
lunatics, is entitled to be registered as an elector 
for the constituency in which he or she usually 
lives. If registration is refused, the applicant 
may appeal to the courts. Every year the 
Registration Officer (Town Clerk in boroughs, 
Clerk of the County Council in counties) pre- 
pares a list of voters in the constituency. Every 
voter has to declare that he is a person whose 
name is on the electoral lists: it is a serious offence 
to impersonate a voter. The arrangements for 
electing members of Loca, AUTHORITIES (q.v.) 
are very similar to those used for Parliament. 

The right to vote is called ‘suffrage’ or ‘fran- 
chise’, Universal suffrage, that is, the right of 
all adult men and women to vote, is a recent 
development. Up till 1832 only a comparatively 
small number of men and no women could vote. 
In counties the only people eligible to vote were 
the holders of freehold land with an income of 
more than 40s. a year after meeting all regular 
expenses (a figure fixed in the 15th century when 
40s. was a lot of money) ; the borough franchise 
varied from town to town, but in general only 
property owners—men with a stake in the 
country—could vote. The Reform Act of 1832 
extended the vote in the counties to many ten- 
ants of land, while the borough elections were 
transformed by giving the vote to all occu- 
pants of houses valued at £10 a year. This 
greatly widened the franchise, but still left most 
people unrepresented. Two later Acts, in 1867 
for towns and in 1884 for the country, en- 
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franchised all householders and occupants of 
lodgings worth £10 a year unfurnished, if they 
lived in one place for 12 months and did not 
receive poor relief. In 1918 the vote was ex- 
tended to all men over 21 and to women over 
30. In 1928 women were put on the same terms 
as men, and so universal suffrage (at the age of 
21) was finally established. 

Another even more important reform brought 
about by the Reform Act of 1832 was the redis- 
tribution of ‘seats’ so that each member of 
Parliament should represent roughly the same 
number of voters. There had been little re- 
distribution of seats since Tudor times. By 1832 
many new industrial towns with large popula- 
tions, such as Birmingham and Leeds, had 
grown up, especially in the north and midlands, 
and these had either no or very small representa- 
tion. On the other hand, many constituencies 
(known as nomination boroughs) existed where 
the owner of the land had the absolute right to 
nominate the member of Parliament. It was 
possible for a nomination borough to contain no 
inhabitants at all, such as that of Old Sarum, 
or even to have disappeared under the sea, such 
as that of Dunwich, once on the coast of Suffolk. 
In ‘rotten boroughs’ some sort of election did 
take place, but in these the people who had a 
right to vote were so few that a wealthy land- 
owner or patron could easily bribe them to vote 
for the person of his choice. In general, only 
about one-third of the members of Parliament 
were returned by anything like a free vote of 
the electors. As the result of the report of a 
committee of inquiry, one of the Ministers of 
the Whig party, Lord John Russell, presented a 
sweeping bill of reform to Parliament in 1831. 
The bill was rejected, and a general election 
followed. Popular opinion was so strongly in 
favour of reform that even in spite of the corrupt 
methods of election the Whigs were returned 
with a majority of over 100. After some con- 
siderable difficulty in forcing the bill through 
the House or Lorps (q.v.), it became law in 1832. 

Until 1949 certain people had more than one 
vote. A man who owned business premises in 
one constituency and lived in another could vote 
in both places. University graduates could vote 
not only in their own constituencies but also for 
special members elected to represent the univer- 
sities (in England this applied to Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and several constituencies 
for the Scottish and provincial universities), No 
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A CANDIDATE SPEAKING FROM THE HUSTINGS AT THE ELECTION OF 1865, 


man could have more than two votes, so that if 
he occupied business premises and was also a 
university graduate he had to choose between 
one or other of these franchises, In 1949 Parlia- 
ment abolished the business premises vote and 
also the separate university constituencies. 
When Parliament is dissolved, writs are issued 
in the Queen’s name for holding an election; 
these writs are sent to the ‘returning officers’ 
(the mayors of boroughs and the sheriffs of 
counties), who are responsible in each consti- 
tuency for conducting the election. Candidates 
for election used to be nominated from a plat- 
form called the ‘hustings’; but since 1872 
nominations for new members are received 8 
days after the dissolution; and every candidate 
must be proposed and seconded, and at least 
eight other electors must sign the nomination 
papers. Each candidate has to deposit £150, 
and he forfeits his deposit if he gets less than one- 
eighth of the total votes cast; this is to dis- 
courage candidates who have no reasonable 
backing. Before the election the candidate sup- 
ported by each party sends a statement of his 


policy (his ‘election address’) to every voter, and 
holds meetings in the constituency. He and his 
supporters spend much time ‘canvassing’, that 
is, holding personal conversations with electors 
in order to win their votes. The national leaders 
of each party make broadcasts and speeches 
which are reported in the newspapers, and they 
also make personal visits to important consti- 
tuencies. Candidates are limited by law in the 
amount of money they may spend on election 
expenses, and each candidate has to produce his 
accounts after the election. 

If there is a dispute about an election, a peti- 
tion against the successful candidate may be 
presented. This is tried by two High Court 
judges, who make a report to the House of 
Commons. If corruption is proved, the seat is 
declared vacant, and a further election is held. 

If the party in office wins the election, the 
Prime Minister proceeds to form a new Ministry; 
if it does not, he sends in his resignation to the 
Queen who sends for the leader of the party with 
a majority. If no party has a majority, the 
Prime Minister carries on until the new House 
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when he submits his programme to it; 
if it does not give him a vote of confidence, he 
re Che Queen, after consultation with the 
de ed Prime Minister, generally sends for the 
lea of the next most likely party to receive 
th fidence of Parliament. To fill casual 
ve es due to death or retirement of members 
by ions are held; the Speaker issues the 
wi his case, but otherwise the procedure is 
tł 1e as at a general election. 

) POLITICAL PARTIES. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, see EDUCATION, 
Mi N. 


EMBASSY, see FOREIGN OFFICE, 


EMPIRE, BRITISH, see British COMMON- 


WEALTH, 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE, This is a 


govcrument office where people looking for work 
and employers looking for workers may be put 
in touch with each other. The first exchanges, 
ther. «!led ‘labour exchanges’, were set up early 
in the present century, when it was realized that 
an vrtant cause of UNEMPLOYMENT (q.v. 
Voi. \ 1T) was that men and women looking for 
wor l not always know where to find it. 
Belo» ‘he State scheme, trade unions made a 
pra of trying to find employment for their 
out-.- vork members; some unions, for example 
certs.» unions in the printing industry, still act 
as theu own employment exchanges. Voluntary 
organizations and borough councils also tried to 
find work for people, particularly in times of 


trade depression. 

In 1905 the Unemployed Workmen Act set 
up disiress committees in London, and these 
kept registers of the unemployed and tried to 
find work for them. From these committees 
there grew up a system ofemployment exchanges 
for London as a whole. Four years later the 
Labour Exchanges Act provided for a national 
system of employment exchanges to be ad- 
ministered by the Board of Trade. In 1917, 
when the Ministry of Labour was established, 
responsibility for the Labour Exchanges passed 
to the new Ministry. 

The organization of the employment exchange 
system has changed little since the 1909 Act. 
England is divided into five divisions, and Scot- 
land and Wales are each administered sepa- 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
rately. A divisional controller is responsible for 
the employment exchanges in all the more 
important towns in his division and for the 
branch employment offices in the rural areas. 
Local employment committees, representing 
employers and workers, give advice to the local 
employment exchanges. 

Anybody looking for work may register with- 
out charge at the local employment exchange, 
and employers with vacancies also report them 
to the exchange. A register of all applicants is 
kept. The officer at the exchange then submits 
to the employer suitable candidates for his 
particular vacancy. If the worker wishes to find 
work in another locality, his case is reported to 
the relevant exchange, which tries to help him. 
If a worker refuses a suitable offer of employ- 
ment, he runs the risk of forfeiting the un- 
employment benefit to which he is entitled under 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (q.v.) and which is 
paid out at the employment exchange. Nor- 
mally a person looking for work must register 
at the exchange every week. 

Before the Second World War neither em- 
ployersnorworkpeoplenceded touseemployment 
exchanges unless they wished, though, of course, 
a worker could not get unemployment benefit 
except by registering at the exchange. During 
the war the need to direct labour in order to 
man vital industries made the registration of all 
workers at employment exchanges essential. 
The exchanges are also used in war-time for the 
registration, under age-groups, of persons liable 
to be called up for National Service. Today they 
are used for registering and calling up young 
men (see CONSCRIPTION), but it is no longer 
compulsory for either employers or workpeople 
to use them. 

Employment exchanges have also the duty 
of collecting information about trade disputes, 
and passing this information on to the Ministry ` 
of Labour. In this way Ministry officials can, 
if necessary, help the parties to come together 
and settle their differences (see ARBITRATION, 
Section 2). Each employment exchange also has 
a REHABILITATION Officer (q.v.). 

The exchange works closely with the Youth 
Employment Service, the purpose of which is to 
help boys and girls leaving school to find suitable 
jobs. A Youth Employment Officer is in charge 
of each local office, which is run either by the 
Loca EDUCATION AUTHORITY (q.v.), or by the 
local employment exchange itself. This officer 
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must keep in touch with possible employers, 
with representatives of workers’ organizations, 
and also with local school teachers. 

The Appointments Department of the 
Ministry of Labour, set up at the end of the First 
World War and again in 1945, and quite sepa- 
rate from the employment exchanges, tries to fill 
professional, commercial, and scientific vacancies 
with qualified people. There are regional ap- 
pointment offices in London, and in twelve other 
large towns in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Many professional associations and some trade 
unions maintain their own employment registers. 

See also MINISTRY oF LABOUR; UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 


SURANCE, 
See also Vol. VII: UNEMPLOYMENT; LABOUR. 


EQUITY, see Law, Encisa, Section 5. 


ESTATE DUTIES, see DEATH Durers; Taxa- 
TION, Section 2, 


EXAMINATIONS. The word ‘examination’ 
comes from a Latin word meaning ‘weighing in 
a balance’, Written examinations are now so 
numerous that we tend to forget how recent the 
system is. In China, over a thousand years ago, 
competitive examinations were held for selecting 
civil servants, but in subject-matter and in 
method this was quite unlike any modern system. 
It was not until 1870 that the Cıvıl SERVICE 
(q.v.) in Britain began to use open competitive 
examinations to select entrants, Earlier than 
this government posts were given as the result of 
influence. 

Degrees were awarded in the ancient univer- 
sities, not as the result of written testing but of 
an oral disputation (or argument) between the 
candidate and examiner. Evidence of this is to 
be found in names still used for the examina- 
tions. In Oxford, the entrance examination is 
called ‘Responsions’; in Cambridge a top place 
in the mathematical tripos for the year goes 
to a ‘Wrangler’; an ‘optime’ was one who 
earned the verdict optime disputasti—very well 
have you argued’. But this was an inexact way 
of assessing proficiency, and as the universities 
grew larger it had a bad effect upon the standard 
of scholarship. Therefore, in the 18th and 19th 
centuries searching written examinations were 
substituted. University examinations are de- 
scribed in the article UNtversiry (q.v.). 

In the Middle Ages an APPRENTICE (q.v. 
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Vol. VII) had to produce 


asterpiece’, or 
sample of work, before he 


ld become a 
master craftsman; now he t: ) examination 
at a technical college or school. In 
general, doctors and lawyer ld, until the 
18th century, set up in prac! without any 
preliminary testing; nowaday ecome quali- 


fied they must pass a series of 
the armed forces examinatio 
the purchasing of commissio: 


ninations, In 
ave replaced 


noney, 

Examinations by external c lining bodies 
have played an important Pp in education 
in Great Britain since the b nning of the 
2oth century. After 1907, by Board of Educa- 
tion regulations, children at p elementary 
schools could obtain free places at grammar 
schools by passing a written tes English and 
arithmetic. At least 25% of in State- 


aided grammar schools were n to these 
children. After the Education A 1918 many 
Authorities instituted a univer. samination 
for all children of 11 years. In sorae districts all 
who reached a certain standard in ‘his went on 
to a grammar school; in others the candidates 
competed for a limited number oÏ places. The 
result of competitive examination: with such 


young children was a tendency to ‘cram’ them 


in written English and arithmetic ind to cut 
down the time spent on the less ¢xaminable 
subjects such as oral work, art, crait, and other 


subjects equally important to their general 
development. Junior schools tended to be judged 
by the successes they had in the ‘scholarship 
examinations’. Therefore, Authorities began to 
experiment in other methods of selection, largely 
by the use of INTELLIGENCE Tests (q.v.). 

As public education developed, it became 
necessary to have some system of assessing by an 
outside general standard the performance of 
pupils leaving school, and several bodies, such 
as the College of Preceptors and the univer- 
sities, instituted public examinations. These 
became so numerous that it was difficult to find 
any common standard among them; so in 1917 
they were reduced to those of seven examining 
bodies who conducted the first School Certi- 
ficate examination for pupils of 15 or 16, and 
also the Higher Certificate for pupils of about 18. 
Later, this second test was used for awards of 
State scholarships to the universities. By deci- 
sion of the Ministry in 1948, these two examina- 
tions were replaced from 1951 onwards by a 
General Certificate of Education obtainable 
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VA-VOCE (ORAL) EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES AT OXFORD FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


From V. A. 


above the age of 16) by an examina- 
tior to anyone whether attending or having 
The papers can be taken, according 
to t ility of the pupil, at ordinary or ad- 
el, or at scholarship level for admission 
toa ersity. 

Tl raining of technicians in TECHNICAL 


Cor (q.v.) is influenced by the two grades 
of National Certificate schemes, Ordinary and 
Higher. Craft courses likewise are influenced by 
the examinations of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, the Union of Educational 
Institutions, and the Union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Institutes. Students who have entered 


an art school at about 16 are expected after 
2 years’ full-time study to pass the Intermediate 
examination, and after another 2 years’ study 
to attempt the examination for the National 
Diploma in Design. The syllabuses and com- 
mittees of examiners are chosen by the Ministry 


Auber, The English Universities, translated by F. W. Newman, 1842 


of Education, which exercises a general control 
over all these examinations. 

There are objections to formal written exami- 
nations as the method of selection; but it is 
difficult to devise other methods of assessing the 
capacity of great numbers of candidates. An 
outside examination serves its purpose of keeping 
up the academic standard in an educational 
institution; but it becomes an evil if it dictates 
the whole educational outlook. 


See also EDUCATION, MODERN; UNIVERSITY; ADULT 
EDUCATION. 


EXCHEQUER, see NATIONAL FINANCE, Sec- 
tion 2. 


EXCISE DUTIES, see Cusroms AND EXCISE; 
TAxATION, Section 3. 


EXECUTOR, see INHERITANCE. 


FACTORY ACT 


E 


FACTORY ACT, see ĪNDUSTRIAL WELFARE; 
Crp WELFARE; FACTORY INSPECTOR. 


FACTORY INSPECTOR. The first inspectors 
of industrial premises—mills, factories, and 
workshops—were appointed in 1833 to enforce 
the laws then being made to improve factory life 
(see INDUSTRIAL WELFARE). Before that date, 
the only way by which illegal conditions could 
be remedied was for someone to bring a sum- 
mons against the factory employer, an action 
which the workmen would hardly ever take for 
fear they should be dismissed. So the Govern- 
ment appointed the first inspectors—at first only 
four of them, though today there are more than 
300. Almost from the very beginning there have 
been women inspectors as well as men, and the 
inspectorate consists of both general inspectors 
and those who specialize in particular industries 
such as engineering, chemical, electrical, and 
textile industries. - 

A factory inspector’s main duty is to see that 
the chief Factory Acts are obeyed, as well as the 
regulations relating to special trades such as the 
building trade. Inspectors have power to enter 
any industrial premises, see the records, question 
employers and workers, and prosecute where 
necessary. For the early inspectors this duty was 
important, and they met much opposition, not 
only from employers but also from the workers, 
who feared that if long hours or bad conditions 
were altered they might earn less or even lose 
their work. The standards of factory welfare 
have steadily risen, however, and today the 
advisory side of an inspector’s work is the more 
important. During 1948, for example, more than 
256,000 visits were made to industrial premises, 
but only 565 firms or persons were prosecuted. 

Until 1940, factory inspectors weré controlled 
by the Home Office but in that year, when war 
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conditions called for a great ase in pi 


tion, it was thought best to all ind 
matters under one central ity, 
inspectors became the res; vility 
Ministry or LABOUR (q.v. 

See also INDUSTRIAL WELFARE; ( WELFARE, | 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES, Socian 
SURANGE, Section 4. 

FASCISM, see TOTALITARIANIS 
FEDERATION. The term federation is 
rived from the Latin word foedus. which me: 
a treaty or league; and its simp meaning i 
merely an association of States | lona 

or league. But it has now come | ve anotl 
and much more specialized m: g. 

we use the word ‘confederation and not 
word ‘federation’) when we mea associatio 
of States which have agreed |) aty to 


together for certain purposes, th: 
retains its sovereignty, and in pra 
together only if each State on < 
consents to joint action. The Ame: 
were a ‘confederation’ in this sen 
when they declared their independen: 
1787, when they altered the terms o 
and became what we now mean b: 
tion’ or federal State. The League i 
was a confederation as long as it lasted; and 
similarly the Unrrep NATIONS ORGANIZATION 
(q-v.) today may be described as a confedera- 
tion. 3 

A ‘federation’, in the sense in which the word 
has been used since 1787, is something essentially 
different from a confederation. It is indeed an F, 
association of States, but it is an association in 
which all the States (for example, the forty-eight 
States of the-U.S.A.) have agreed to act as one 
for certain purposes, but to act separately for 
certain other purposes. The essence of a federa- 
tion is that it thus contains two sorts of 
sovereignty—the sovereignty of the one central 
federal government for its purposes, as defined 
by the constitution, and the sovereignty of the 
various local State governments for their pur- 
poses. In a confederation there is no sovereignty 
of a central federal government, because there 
is no such government. 

A federation differs also from a unitary State 
such as Britain or France. In a unitary State 
there is only one sovereignty, which is that of 


of Nations 
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ral government; for though there may be 
cal government, and local authorities 
in t these authorities are subject to the 


ce: covernment, and can decide nothing 
fin in a federal State, on the other hand, 
“the reas, which are called ‘States’, do take 


fina dons on subjects assigned to them by 
the J constitution (for example, on educa- 
tio leave to the central federal govern- 
me! sions on matters such as foreign policy, 
deft ind the regulation of commercial 
mat mmon to the whole. 

A ‘ration is thus a half-way house be- 
twe confederation and a unitary State. 


Fed m is a form of government particularly 
suite a State where there are great local 
diflercoces within the national boundaries. 
Swit nd, for example, is a State where a 
long « lished federal government has proved 
very essful. Each of the twenty-two cantons 
orS has its own courts of justice and makes 
man its own laws. In this way the three 
diffe national languages and the wide dif- 
fere: | religious beliefs and customs can be 
prov for. But foreign affairs, and such 
nati fairs as control over the Swiss Federal 
Rail ire managed by the Federal Assembly 
(see 5 Vol. I). 

Fe ions tend, as time goes on, to vest 
mor ority in the central government and 
less e local State governments. This is 
beca vith the growth of transport and the 
increas.\¢ interdependence of people for most 
purpo. :, it becomes less possible to distinguish 


clearly iocal from central interests; indeed, most 
interesis become increasingly central. 

Many people are anxious for a federation of 
Europe, or at any rate of western Europe; and 
some look for a time when there will be a federa- 
tion of all the world. But neither of these would 
be easy. The reason is that the federations which 
now exist (the U.S.A., Switzerland, Australia, 
Canada, and India, for instance) are federations 
of States which have never been utterly inde- 
pendent of one another, but have always been 
accustomed to act together in one way or 
another, It was easy for them to federate, because 
they had no old traditions of independence 
to overcome. It is different with the States of 
western Europe—France, Great Britain, and 
the rest. They have each a long and ancient 
tradition of national independence, connected 
with all sorts of differences in language, litera- 


FEUDAL SYSTEM 
ture, economic structure, and social life. They 
could not become a federation suddenly— 
giving up at once their national sovereignty. 
They must move slowly, if they are to move 
together. The first stage of their drawing to- 
gether would naturally seem to be some sort of 
confederation. That is in fact what the Western 
Union (France, Great Britain, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg) is trying to 
achieve; and this might make the nucleus of a 
larger confederation of all Europe. If the 
members of this confederation continued to 
develop common interests, common political 
beliefs, and a common social way of life, some- 
thing like a federation might evolve, all being 
willing to give up some measure of national 
sovereignty for the sake of their common welfare 
(see INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION). 
See also NATION AND STATE; GOVERNMENT, 


FELONY, see Crmunar Law. 


FEUDAL SYSTEM, Feudalism is a term which 
was invented in the 17th century to describe a 
system of landholding which flourished, especi- 
ally in western Europe, from the gth to the 13th 
century, and which was introduced in its fullest 
form to England by William the Conqueror in 
the 11th century. The term is derived from the 
medieval word feudum, a piece of land granted 
by a lord to another man in return for certain 
services, During the Middle Ages this system 
of landholding largely dictated the pattern of 
government in western Europe, and so the term 
‘feudal system’ is used by historians to describe 
the type of society existing at that time. 

There were three main elements in this 
system. First came ‘vassalage’. During the long 
period when the Roman Empire was being 
attacked and destroyed by invasions of barbaric 
tribes (about 300 to 500 A.D.) and life was in- 
secure, many small peasants sought security by 
attaching themselves to a powerful landowner. 
They became the ‘vassals’ of this ‘lord’, that is, 
they took an oath promising to follow him, and 
in return they received help and protection from 
him. After vassalage came the ‘fief’: the feudum 
or the beneficium, as it was also called. This was 
a conditional land-grant: the lord granted a 
particular piece of land to a tenant, who 
promised in return to perform certain services; 
if he failed in these then he forfeited the land. 
These fiefs were granted in large numbers in 
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Giraudon 


TIE CASTLE OF SAUMUR IN FRANCE 


The feudal castle dominates the lord’s lands where peasants 

are harvesting grapes. Illumination from the Calendar 

of the Très Riches Heures du Due de Berry in the Musée 
Condé, Chantilly 


France from about the end of the 7th century, 
when there was no strong central government, 
and local lords had to look to their own defence, 
A powerful lord needed a body of soldiers, 
especially mounted soldiers, on whom he could 
call quickly; he therefore granted lands to 
tenants on condition that they fought for him 
and also gave him counsel when he demanded. 
Fiefs were originally granted for life; but most 
came to be hereditary, a man’s heir undertaking 
to perform the same services as his predecessor. 
The third main element in feudalism was the 
‘immunity’, which was not established until the 
gth century. An immunity was a specific grant 
from the King to a lord, exempting the lord’s 
land from some of the jurisdiction of the central 
authority, and granting him the right to hold a 
private court in that area and draw profit from 
the fees and fines of the court. This gave the 
lord greater power in his own territories, and 
lessened the King’s control: a lord’s vassals and 
tenants were brought under his jurisdiction, and 
bound more closely to his will. 

Theoretically, all land under the feudal 
system belonged to the King. Some of this the 
King kept himself (the royal demesne) ; but most 
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lands were granted out to 
‘tenants-in-chief’, who, a 
swore oaths of homage and 
their land they undertook : 
service, to make certain m 
‘aids’, and to counsel the | 
(In England the House or t. 
origin to these King’s council 
chief in his turn retained sc 
granted out the rest, on si 
those by which he himself he! 
who swore oaths of homage 


Sub-tenants, too, usually mad 


sub-dividing the land, and so 


` greater lords or 


King’s vassals, 


lty. In return for 


certain military 
payments called 


g when needed." 


s (q.v.) owes its 
The tenant-in- 
f his land, and 
r conditions to 
to sub-tenants 


id fealty to him. 


grants further 
on downwards, 


This process, known as ‘subi 
best be seen in a table: 


cudation’, can 


King 
| 
Tenant-in-chief A Tenant-in-chief B 
[ A 
Sub-tenants, &c, Sub-tenant Sub-tenants 
| 
— 
| 
D 
| 
F 


From this it can be seen that five people have 
some rights in the land occupied by /* (F himself; 


D, his immediate lord; C, D’s lord; Ż, the tenant- 
in-chief; and the King); but none of them have 
absolute possession in the modern sense—not 


even the King, who could only take over F's 
land if F committed high treason. F’s occu- 
pancy of the fief depended on his performing the 
required service to D, and so on, back to the 
King. It can be seen, therefore, that the feudal 
system was an intricate network in which each 
person had both rights and duties, all of them 
bound up with the possession of land. 

Such was the feudal system in its simplest 
form at its heyday, which lasted until the 13th 
century. Although the feudal system existed 
mainly in western Europe, traces of it are to be 
found elsewhere, especially in lands influenced 
by the ideas of the Crusaders from Europe. 
Feudalism also established itself to some extent 
in the Far East, especially in Japan, where a 
feudal system was to be found down to the 
middle of the rgth century. 

In western Europe by the 14th century feudal- 
ism was beginning to change rapidly. One 
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important cause for this was a change in the 
me | of raising armies. In times of war the 
kir und that the system of military service of 
the ınts produced badly trained soldiers who 
in case gave only temporary service. So 
the „zan to accept money from the tenants 
in of service, and to use the money to pay 
hir oldiers—mercenaries. But these mer- 
ce armies were also unsatisfactory; and so a 
ne thod grew up—the ‘indentured retinue’. 
T} ing made a contract or ‘indenture’ with 
the st important nobles, by which they agreed 
to raise and train an armed force of a specified 


strevgth in return for a money payment. The 
no in their turn made contracts with the 
sol . who became their ‘retinue’ and wore 
the very. These soldiers, originally intended 
to llow the lord in war, in fact remained, like 
small private standing armies, in peace-time as 
well In consequence the nobles became strong 
enough to defy the king when they wished, to 
im] their rule on their own territories, and 
to ck rival lords. 


\il these changes broke down the old system 
ts and duties between lord and tenant on 


whi. |: society was organized in the Middle Ages. 


Wi the passing of time confusion often arose 
as | what were the rights and duties attached 
to ven piece of land, and new bonds had to 
be ited between master and man. The old 
loy«'s'es were broken down, and a period of dis- 
order and civil war was the inevitable result. 
When, in England, in the middle of the 15th 
century, a dispute over the succession to the 


throne broke out, the Wars of the Roses followed. 
The retinues of the rival lords fought for some 
30 years, until Henry, Earl of Richmond (the 
Red Rose), was powerful enough to establish 
himself as King Henry VII. 

In the meantime, with the growth of towns 
whose wealth depended on trade rather than 
land, a new middle class was appearing, espe- 
cially in England. These people were interested 
in supporting the King and a strong central 
government, which would control the lords, put 
down the retinues, and bring about law and 
order. So out of the civil wars of the 15th 
century there emerged either a strong national 
Monarcny (q.v.) as in England, France, and 
Spain, or small independent sovereign states as 
in Germany and Italy. 

Feudalism as a system of government was 
dead by the 16th century, but as a method of 
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landholding it lingered on: in England till the 
mid-17th century (and indeed, in matters of 
inheritance, until the 1920's), in France until 
the French Revolution of 1789, and in parts of 
Germany until the 2oth century. 


See also Monarcuy; CHIVALRY. 
See also Vol. VI; LAND OWNERSHIP, 


FIGHTER AIRCRAFT. The main purpose of 
the fighter is to destroy other aircraft in the air. 
In the Second World War its three main uses 
were exemplified by famous types: Spitfires were 
used as interceptors, to shoot down enemy 
bomber formations; Lightnings as escort-fighters, 
to protect British bombers and photographic 
aircraft; Mosquitos as intruder-fighters, to patrol 
near enemy bases and destroy enemy aircraft 
taking off from them. Fighters adapted as fast 
light bombers, and night-fighters fitted with 
elaborate radar equipment and other instru- 
ments, have become specialized. Since that war 
the leading nations have built many novel kinds 
of fighter, with engines of secret design. 

The first fighters were single-seaters with the 
slimmest body, or fuselage, that could be built 
round one man. At first they carried movable 
guns, which could either be pointed upwards or 
could swivel and have wide ares of forward fire; 
but these were soon changed to the fixed gun, 
or pair of guns, arranged to fire forward in the 
line of flight. This entailed a new tactical 
method in combat, for the pilot had now to aim 
the whole of his machine at the enemy in order 
to fire. Sighting was less complicated, and accu- 
racy was improved. 

Between the two World Wars the fighter’s 
performance in speed and climb was improved. 
Engine powers increased, and the aircraft were 
made ‘cleaner’, that is, more streamlined. The 
old biplane form with two superimposed pairs of 
wings gave way to the monoplane form, and 
eventually retractable undercarriages were fitted 
to increase speed (see AEROPLANE, Vol. IV). The 
fire-power of fighters was also increased, though 
there was no change in principle. The Hawker 
Hurricane and the Supermarine Spitfire each 
carried eight machine-guns, mounted in the 
wings, all fixed and firing forward. 

Towards the end of the Second World War 
a drastic change took place in fighter design 
when the turbo-jet engine replaced the piston 
engine. The Germans even introduced a rocket- 
driven fighter, the Messerschmitt 163. In Britain 
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Charles E. Brown 
A METEOR IV FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 


the fast Gloster Meteor, used against the flying 
bombs, was built with two jet engines (see Arr- 
CRAFT Encines, Vol. IV). The coming of the 
jet engine increased the rates of speed from 350 
and 400 miles an hour to over 500 and, later, 
to over 600 miles an hour. Designers used swept- 
back wings to increase speeds still further. Rates 
of climb as high as 10,000 feet a minute were 
reached. Experimental machines are con- 
tinually improving on these figures, and the 
ighter of the future may probably be able not 
only to exceed the speed of sound in level flight 
but also to climb to 50,000 feet in 3 or 4 minutes. 
Metal had been used in aircraft building since 
the 1920's, but with the coming of the jet engine 
an all-metal construction was essential, for 
greater strength was needed to withstand the 
great strain on wings and other parts. 

By day, fighters usually work in formations, 
which may be of any strength. But the tactical 
unit is the pair—two aircraft with a clear divi- 
sion of responsibility, which must keep together. 
It was found that the fighting effectiveness of an 
aircraft was less if it tried to make an attack 
alone; if another aircraft protected it from the 
rear during an attack, it could work more freely. 
Even in the largest formation of fighters the air- 
craft are paired, and even though the formation 
may be split up in battle, the pairs try to stay 
together. In the First World War three aircraft 
were usually regarded as the tactical unit; a 
leader, with one protecting machine on either 
side, 

In a battle formation each machine is given 
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sufficient space to allow it to 
when necessary, and to allos 
possible field of view. In ti 
fighters were fairly slow, and 
this, formations were steppe: 
rear; which meant that the ai: 


e evasive action 
ilot the widest 

t World War 
ly because of 
irom front to 

t flew in layers 


with the rear higher than the it. This gave 
the machines at the back a re of speed, so 
that, on being attacked, they l dive if they 
wished to close up with the der. In the 
Second World War it was diffi in some low- 
wing monoplanes, for the pilot the rear of 
the formation to keep a good view of the others 
if the formation was stepped up; consequently 
the formation was reversed, the front 
higher than the rear. Layer formations were 
used in both wars, with perhaps a squadron 
(usually nine aircraft) or a win ually three 
Squadrons) in each layer, and : thing from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet between the las according 
to visibility, the disposition of th nemy, and 
the task to be done. 

The early night fighters of the virst World 
War were identical with the day jighters, But 
searching for enemy bombers at n by ordi- 
nary eyesight was always rather in: tive, and, 
during the Second World War ihe RADAR 
scanner (q.v. Vol. VIII) became part of the 
night fighter’s equipment, and space was pro- 
vided in the nose of the machine to house it. 
The numerous radio aids made it adı isable, in 
some instances, to carry a second member of the 


crew. So the night fighter, although still need- 
ing greater speed than any bomber, became a 
larger, more elaborately equipped machine. By 
night, fighters usually work singly, though the 
movements of large numbers of them at the 
same time are co-ordinated by ground stations. 


See also Air WARFARE, History oF; BOMBER AIRCRAFT; 
BATTLE or BRITAIN. 


FINGER-PRINTS. It was discovered by 
scientists towards the end of the 19th century 
that the lines on the tips of the fingers, the palm 
of the hand, and the sole of the foot showed 
many varieties of pattern, both in their general 
form and finer details. Sir Francis Galton 
(1822-1911), founder of the science of eugenics, 
discovered that these patterns remained un- 
altered through life, and that the chances of two 
persons having identical finger-prints was about 
1 in 64 thousand million, which is many times 
the world population. These, therefore, and 


the finger-prints, form a reliable 
i of detecting a person’s identity; and 
finger-print is a trace easily left behind 
iminal on the scene of his crime, the 
himself can be recognized. In some 
the method is used generally as a 
me f political control, but in most countries, 
r Britain, finger-prints are used only for 
tion of criminals, In 1901 a Finger- 
reau for Britain, available for all police 
vas set up in London by the Metro- 
Police, and the number of cases in which 
inals were identified as the guilty persons 
>» by leaps and bounds (see C.I.D., 
b)). 
Finger-Print Bureau at Scotland Yard 
the finger-prints of all persons who have 
ntenced in Great Britain to imprison- 
r serious criminal offences. A finger- 
the impression of the skin on the inner 
1 e last section of a finger. Each finger is 
roll ith printing-ink and then pressed on a 
paper. Normally all ten fingers are 
l by the police, but a print from one 
sufficient for identification. The 


she 
rec 


fin 


Canadian National Film Board 


A CANADIAN DETECTIVE EXAMINES A BOTTLE FOR FINGER- 
prints. The bottle was taken from the scene of a crime 
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Bureau is used mainly to establish the identity 
of a criminal after he is caught. After an 
arrested person has been ‘finger-printed’, his 
prints are sent to Scotland Yard for search to be 
made in the Bureau. If they are identical with a 
set already filed, his full particulars are for- 
warded immediately to the police concerned. 
If finger-prints found at a scene of a crime match 
a set in the files, the police will know immediately 
who has been concerned in the crime. Finger- 
prints found at the scene of a crime can often be 
seen clearly with the naked eye; but if they are 
not clear enough to be photographed, they may 
be developed with certain chemicals from greasy 
impressions on paper or fabrics, or they may be 
‘powdered up’ for photography if some clinging 
powder of a contrasting colour is sprinkled on a 
smooth surface such as furniture, the handle of 
a gun, a door handle, or glass. Usually in a 
team of detectives there is one who is a finger- 
print expert. 

Finger-prints would be of little use for estab- 
lishing identity unless they could be classified. 
Different methods of classification are used in 
different countries. The method used by Scot- 
land Yard, known as the Henry method, is 
simple and swift, but more elaborate systems 
have to be used in, for example, the U.S.A. 
where a greater number of finger-prints is 
recorded. 

See also C.I.D. 


FIRE BRIGADES. 1. History. As early as 
1189 English local authorities (often the Paris 
(q.v.)) or the Crry Compantes (q.v. Vol. VII) 
were required by law to maintain fire-fighting 
equipment; for example, ‘iron crooks and cords’ 
for pulling down burning buildings, ‘barrels of 
water’ to be placed in front of houses, leathern 
buckets, ladders, and ‘hand-squirts of brass’. 
For centuries the only large fire-pumps avail- 
able were hand-pumps, each worked by some 
twenty-five or thirty volunteers from among the 
spectators at the fire—a popular job, for the 
volunteers were not only paid for their services 
at the rate of a shilling an hour but were also 
given a generous beer allowance. 

The first uniformed fire brigades were pro- 
vided early in the 18th century by the INSURANCE 
companies (q.v. Vol. VII). At first there was 
little co-operation between them; when a horse- 
drawn engine galloped up to a fire, the firemen 
looked for the ‘fire-mark’ (an ornamental metal 
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AN I8TH-CENTURY FIRE-ENGINE. 


Heading of an insurance policy, about 1750 


badge on the face of the building) to see with 
which company it was insured. If their own 
company were not concerned, they either went 
home or stopped for some time to criticize and 
perhaps jeer at the operations of the brigade 
concerned. Such a system was hopelessly in- 
efficient, and in 1832 ten of the most important 
insurance companies combined to form a single 
brigade called The London Fire Engine Estab- 
lishment. 

In 1861 there occurred a great fire at Tooley 
Street on the south bank of the Thames, when 
damage to the extent of nearly £2 million was 
caused because London’s fire-fighting organiza- 
tion was not adequate to deal with it. It was 
realized that this should become the responsi- 
bility of local government. In 1865 Parliament 
passed the Metropolitan Fire Brigades Act 
which brought into being the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade (since 1889 administered by the London 
County Council). In 1904 this was renamed the 
London Fire Brigade. Outside the County of 
London Local Authorities were not compelled 
to maintain a fire brigade until the passing of 
the Fire Brigades Act of 1938. 

During the Second World War the 1,059 
brigades maintained in England and Wales 
were absorbed into one National Fire Service, 
and after the war, the Fire Services Act of 1947 
brought into being 135 brigades, administered 
either by county councils or county borough 


councils a combinationof 
these a rities (see Locat 
AUTHO The 200 pre- 
war Si brigades were 
also n: lized and re- 
groupec leven brigades, 
Today t ‘ome Office and 
Scottish ce exercise a 
degree c ıtrol over the 
fire servi he Exchequer 
bears 25 their cost, the 
rest being d out of the 
Rates (q. 

The brigades in the larg- 


est cities 
whole-tim 
men, but el 


manned by 
fessional fire- 
here some or 


all the crews are part-time 

or ‘retained’ men. Whilst 

pursuing their normal em- 

ployment, men are 

paid an a: | retaining 

fee and an additional payment or each call 

they attend. Before 1939 there \ no women 

in the fire service, but during t var women 

drove staff cars, acted as dispatch riers, manned 

control rooms, became wireless ot .tors, assis- 

ted with administration, and carried out many 

other useful duties, and now there are some 500 
whole-time firewomen in England and Wales. 

In Britain firemen wear a dark-blu< serge or 


cloth uniform, waterproof leggings, and fire- 
boots made of rubber or leather, F ormerly brass 
helmets were used, but now leather or leather 
and rubber helmets provide better protection 
against the danger of electric shock. 

2. Equipment. In the early days of fire 
fighting, water was either thrown direct on to 
the fire from buckets or squirted through large 
syringes. Then hand-pumps were invented 
which made it possible to send a continuous 
stream of water on to the blaze. About the 
middle of the 19th century these began to be 
superseded by steam fire-engines—colloquially 
known as ‘steamers’. A fire of shavings, wood, 
and coal to raise steam in the boilers was started 
before the appliance left the fire station with its 
team of horses. Then, early in the 20th century, 
centrifugal pumps driven by petrol engines were 
introduced; these engines also served to propel 
the appliance. But until 192r horses still con- 
tinued to draw escapes and other appliances for 
the London Fire Brigade. 


A lern pump delivers from 750 to 1,000 
gal f water a minute at a pressure of 100 lb. 
per re inch. Some of these pumps carry a 
50 ape and are called ‘pump escapes’. 
The est ladder in general use in Britain 
is t o ft, power-operated, steel turntable 
lad volving on a base mounted on a strong 
ch It is employed for rescue work, and also 
as : r tower for playing a jet of water on to 
ina le parts of burning buildings. 

A -equipped fire brigade has an emergency 
ten hich carries searchlights, flood-lights, 
an etylene set for cutting through metal, 
Oxy reathing apparatus, and various slings, 
jack l special tools; and also a breakdown 
ten hich is fitted with a crane, and is used 
for ral accident work. A control unit—a 
mob lice fitted with wireless—is used at large 
fire ther equipment consists of a hose-laying 
lorry. a salvage-tender, a foam-tender for fight- 
ing oi! fires, and a canteen van. A fire boat is 
used fighting fires in ships or barges lying 
in mid-stream, or moored alongside wharves, 
jettic r piers. In rural areas water-tenders 
equipped with water-tanks of 400 to 500 
gall ind light pumps capable of delivering 
100 150 gallons of water a minute, are 
gene used; also used are fire-tenders towing 
at pump capable of delivering 250 to 
500 ns of water a minute, 

3. e-Ficutinc. Water is more important 
than thing else to the fire-fighter, for neither 
gas nor any chemical product is yet capable of 


quelline a large fire that has got out of control. 
Water mains run beneath the streets in built-up 
areas, and also in many rural districts. Firemen 
take water from these pipes by means of large 
taps known as hydrants, which are situated 
where they will be most useful; their position is 
indicated by a yellow sign marked with a black 
H or HD, according to whether the hydrant has 
one or two outlets. In rural areas firemen use 
special maps showing the position of all water- 
supplies, 

For some types of fire water is used in the 
form of mist or spray; foam is used for blanketing 
oil fires and fires that have broken out in air- 
craft. Carbon-dioxide gas is also used for air- 
craft fires, and carbon-tetrachloride is useful 
for putting out fires in internal combustion 
engines or those involving electricity. 

The officer in charge of a fire aims at getting 
the fire surrounded as quickly as possible so that 
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A FIREMAN DIRECTING HIS HOSE ON TO THE FLAMES FROM 
THE TOP OF A TURN-TABLE LADDER 


it cannot spread. Then he must see that his men 
work their way energetically towards the heart 
of the fire. It is important to keep the fire venti- 
lated so that there is an escape for the smoke and 
heated gases. The officer must take every pre- 
caution for the safety of his men, especially 
against the danger of collapsing buildings; and 
he must try to cause as little damage as possible 
with water. 

The most exacting part of a fireman’s work 
lies in the rescue, often in a race against time, of 
persons cut off by fire or perhaps lying uncon- 
scious in a smoke-filled room. The fireman, 
having reached the trapped or unconscious 
person, carries him down a ladder slung over his 
shoulder in a style known as the ‘fireman’s lift’, 
or lowers him to the ground in a rope sling. 

Firemen in rural areas often have to fight fires 
in heather, grass, or bracken, in haystacks and 
ricks, or in forests. Water is usually scarce, and 
has often to be relayed from pump to pump, or 
carried in water-tenders over long distances. 
With ground fires, ‘beating’ is often resorted to 
(see Forest Fires, Vol. VI). 

4. Communications. In a number of brigades 
the use of land telephone lines is supplemented 
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P.A. Reuter 
FIGHTING A FIRE IN OIL STORAGE TANKS AT AVONMOUTH 


now by high-frequency wireless, a wave-length 
being sometimes shared with the local police 
force. ‘Walkie-talkie’ wireless, when available 
to the officer in charge of a serious fire, enables 
him to receive instantly from outlying parts of 
the fire reports which may require an immediate 
decision (see TELEPHONES, MoBILE, Vol. IV). 
Formerly these would have been carried by a 
runner, i 

If a street fire alarm is close at hand, it pro- 
vides the best and quickest means of calling the 
brigade, for it delivers the call direct to the 
nearest station. But street alarms are expensive 
to instal and maintain and they are a temptation 
to people to give false alarms, and so today the 
public increasingly gives its fire calls by tele- 
phone. The brigade can also be summoned by 
pulling the bell at the nearest fire station. 

In London, a telephoned fire call, made by 
dialling 999, is immediately connected to the 
headquarters of the London Fire Brigade. The 
fireman receiving the call relays it by private wire 
to the two stations nearest the fire, ordering out 
their appliances. The first fireman to arrive at 
the fire sends a wireless message direct from his 
appliance to the Brigade control room giving 
a brief description of the fire, and detailing any 
additional assistance that may be needed. 

In country districts, where the telephone is 


usually the only means « 
the telephone operator c 
permanently manned fire 
town. From there, often ! 
control apparatus, the fire 
the district where the fire h 
the local part-time firemen ti 
they learn the whereabouts o 
the men are notified not 
electric call-bells installed ir 

When driving to a fire the 
to request the other road user 
curb and signal him on. In son 
users are under a legal oblig 
Traffic lights are a problem 
were to stop for every red lic 
fatally delayed; and yet he i 
law if, in ‘jumping the lights’, 
a collision. 

5- OTHER Services, A fire: 


ing the brigade, 
ts the call to a 
i in the nearest 
ans of remote 


ed to summon 
station. There 
c fire. At night 
siren but by 
ir homes. 
r rings his bell 
draw in to the 
ountries road 
n to do this, 
> driver: if he 
he might be 
protected by 
involved in 


s frequently 


called upon to tackle all sorts v! gency jobs: 
for example, searching for me: have been 
rendered unconscious by pois gases in a 
tank, sewer, or cold-storage pl: x pumping 
water out of flooded basements. Often a fire- 
man has to rescue animals (a h fallen into 
a basement area, a cat unable to climb down 
from a tree, or cattle or dogs falleu down wells 


or into disused quarries). 

Fire brigades are now responsible for salvage 
work at fires. An Act of 1947 mace provision 
for brigades to cover up or remove articles in 
danger of damage by fire, smoke, or water. The 
general clearing up after a fire is also part of a 
fireman’s duty. Three independent salvage 
corps are still maintained: in London by the 
insurance companies, and in Liverpool and 
Glasgow by salvage associations. These bodies 
carry out much valuable work of warehouse 
inspection in addition to their duties at fires. 


FIRE OF LONDON. This great fire, which 
broke out in September 1666 and raged for 
5 days, completely devastated the parts of 
London between the Temple in the west and the 
Tower in the east, and spread as far north as 
Holborn and Moorfields. London Bridge, 
St. Paul’s, the Royal Exchange, and the Guild- 
hall were all destroyed, besides 89 churches and 
over 13,000 houses. 

The fire began in the house of the King’s baker, 
in Pudding Lane, between Eastcheap and the 
‘Thames—an area full of warehouses containing 


is sounded in , 
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oil, spirits, tar, and other inflammable goods. 
The houses were built mainly of wood and were 
ck packed together; it was a hot, dry month, 
ar ı persistent east wind soon carried the 
fi into the heart of the City. 

s (q.v. Vol. V) and Evelyn both record 
in r diaries how at first there was no orga- 
n ttempt to fight the fire; most people were 
te htened to do anything but rescue their 
g nd take them down the Thames in boats 
for ty. In fact, not until the 4th day was it 
de | to blow up houses in the path of the fire 
in er to make a gap wide enough to stop the 
fla According to Evelyn this plan had been 


su ied early enough to have saved the City, 
but some ‘tenacious and avaricious aldermen 
would not permit because their houses must 


have been of the first’. King Charles II and the 
Duke of York directed much of the demolition 
work in person, especially near the Tower, 
where the royal powder-magazine lay. Pepys, 
after tailing to rouse the Lord Mayor to action, 
himself enlisted dockyard hands to fight the fire, 
nsequently saved the Navy Office and, 
tally, his own house near by. The demo- 
lition work and also a change in the wind caused 
the to die down by the 5th day. 

About 100,000 people lost their homes, and 
for months afterwards it was dangerous to cross 


and 
inci 


the burnt-out area after dark because of the 
impoverished and desperate men lurking there. 
The rebuilding of the City, led by Sir Christopher 


Wren (q.v. Vol. V), took many years. The fire 
had one good result: the destruction of the over- 
crowded, insanitary houses did a great deal to 
check the Plague, which had swept the City the 
year before. 

See also Vol. III: LONDON. 


FIRST WORLD WAR. On 28 June 1914 the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, was assassi- 
nated in Sarajevo, a Bosnian town under Aus- 
trian rule, by Gavrilo Princip, a young Bosnian, 
Austria-Hungary, supported by her ally Ger- 
many, declared the small kingdom of Serbia to 
be responsible, and made strong demands upon 
it. Russia supported Serbia, and was in turn 
supported by her ally, France. A quarrel 
between Austria-Hungary and Serbia thus in- 
volved all the allies of those countries. Britain, 
though not an ally of France, had a ‘cordial 
understanding’ with her, and consequently 
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entered the war as soon as Germany invaded 
France through Belgium, whose neutrality all 
the governments had promised to respect. 
Later, many other countries joined the war 
notably, Turkey on the side of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and Japan, Italy, and, later, 
the United States on the side of the Allies. Thus 
the struggle became world-wide. 

To understand how quickly a murder in a 
Balkan town could develop into a world war, 
one must consider the atmosphere of armed 
fear which had gripped Europe for the previous 
10 years. Each of the main European powers 
was afraid of its rivals; each, therefore, increased 
its arms, and tried to secure itself by making 
alliances, dividing Europe into two camps. Any 
dispute, therefore, might involve not only the 
disputants but all their allies—a particularly 
dangerous state of affairs at a time when there 
were many questions from which quarrels might 
arise, and many powers anxious to prevent their 
rivals from becoming more powerful. France 
and Germany were fearful and suspicious of 
each other—France because Germany had 
annexed the French provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine in 1871, Germany because she feared 
that France would seek revenge. Britain and 
Germany were rivals for SeA Power (q.v.) and 
Britain feared that Germany, who already 
possessed the best army in Europe, could need 
this vast fleet only if she intended to make war 
on Britain. Austria-Hungary and Russia were 
rivals in the Balkans. Many smaller countries, 
such as Serbia, had their own ambitions, which 
would affect the interests of the great powers. 

Germany, on entering the war, had a plan of 
campaign intended to defeat France in a short 
time. German armies, striking through Belgium, 
were to swing round Paris, capture the capital, 
and engulf the French armies. The plan nearly 
succeeded. There was bitter fighting in the first 
weeks of the war. The small but highly efficient 
British Expeditionary Force went into action 
with great gallantry at Mons, and although the 
British and French were pushed back to the 
river Marne, they put up a stubborn enough 
resistance to cause the Germans to change their 
plan of campaign. By the end of 1914 the war 
in France had settled down to stalemate, with 
both sides holding lines of trenches which 
stretched from the North Sea to the Swiss 
frontier (see FORTIFICATIONS). 

In the east, however, the Germanand Austrian 
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CAVALRY CROSSING A BRIDGE OVER A COMMUNICATION 
TRENCH IN FLANDERS, 1917 


armies had to grapple with the Russians. The 
Germans were thus forced to fight on two fronts, 
Had they been able to concentrate against the 
British and French the huge armies necessary to 
deal with the Russians they would certainly 
have been victorious. 

When the war in the west had become static, 
there seemed good reason for the Allies to open 
a new front elsewhere. In 1915, therefore, a 
British expedition sailed against Turkey, aiming 
at forcing the Dardanelles straits, knocking 
Turkey out of the war, and threatening Ger- 
many and Austria from the Balkans. The plan, 
though bold in design, failed in execution, and 
after bitter fighting at Gallipoli and elsewhere, 
the Allied troops were withdrawn. Later in the 
war, attacks against Turkey were made by 
British forces in Palestine and elsewhere in the 
Near and Middle East. 

In 1916 both sides began gigantic attacks in 
the west. The Germans made a continuous 
attack on a great chain of fortresses at Verdun, 
which was gallantly defended by the French. 
The British attacked fiercely at the Somme, 
losing 60,000 casualties in a single day. Neither 
of these attacks succeeded. 

Meanwhile the superior British fleet swept 


June 1916, after which the 
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German merchant shipping 
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fought a big battle again. 
raiders such as the Emden 
to British merchant shippi 
marines began an underwat 
British Isles, which in fact 
most powerful weapon ag 
Biocxape). In 1917, havin; 
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starved Britain into submissi: 
of United States ships did 
the United States to enter th: i 
many in April 1917. 


When America entered th: r the Allies 


became potentially far strong ı men and 
weapons than their enemies. It d take time, 
however, for large American fi to reach the 
battlefields, and in the meanti: he Germans 
made one last, huge effort to \ he war. In 


and made 
REVOLUTION). 
centrate all 


1917 Russia collapsed into revol: 
a separate peace (see RUSSIAN 
Germany could, therefore, now < 
her forces in the west, and in the spring of 1918 
she opened a last offensive, which reached to 
within 40 miles of Paris. The Allied line, though 
broken in places, was re-formed, and just suc- 
ceeded in holding until American soldiers began 
to arrive in hundreds of thousands. When in 
August the Allies turned to the offensive, the 
German armies, widely extended and away from 
their trenches, had exhausted their strength. 
German defeat in the field was accompanied 
by mutiny and revolution at home. On 9 
November the German Emperor William H 
was forced to abdicate, and at 11 a.m. on II 
November an armistice was signed and fighting 
ended. In June 1919 the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed. 

In all about 10 million men were killed and 
another 20 million wounded. Britain lost 
very many more fighting men than in the 
Second World War, but comparatively few 
civilians. The cost of the war ran into thousands 
of millions of pounds. The defeated countries 
were bankrupt, the victors (with the exception 
of America) greatly impoverished. The map of 
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© was permanently changed. The Austro- 
rian empire broke up, and new States 
s Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia were 
l. Germany gave up Alsace and Lorraine 


Eur 
Hur 


such 


form 
to France. Poland, which had lost its inde- 
pendince 120 years earlier, was re-created from 
territories which had belonged to Russia, Ger- 
ma and the Austro-Hungarian empire. 
The Russian empire became the Union of 
Sov: © Socialist Republics (see U.S.S.R., Vol. 
HI 

7 poverty and dislocation which were 
direc: results of the war caused famine and 
disea.« to appear everywhere among the de- 
feated countries. Money fell in value, and 


hundreds of thousands of people were ruined. 


The had broken the old order in Europe, 
and there began a period of revolutionary 
change, the most important result of which was 
the establishment of different kinds of totali- 
tarian States (see TOTALITARIANISM). 
See Second WoRLD WAR. 

FLEE) AIR ARM, see Navat AVIATION; 
Roya. Arr Force, Section 1. 


FLYING BOMB, see GUIDED MISSILES. 
FLYING SQUAD, see C.I.D., Section 1. 


FOOD /1YGIENE. Laws to prevent the sale of 
impur- or adulterated food and drink were in 
force in England over 700 years ago. In the 
reigns ol King John and Henry III regulations 
were made for the punishment of people who 
sold bread, ale, or meat which was not pure and 
clean. Offenders were often punished by being 
put in the pillory with the offending article tied 
round their neck. It was not until the rgth 
century, however, that British people’s increased 
interest in Pustio Hearta (q.v.) led to a great 
number of laws being made concerning the 
cleanliness of food. 

Today the Locat AUTHORITIES (q.v.), who 
are responsible for food hygiene, employ in- 
spectors to visit shops,- markets, restaurants, 
slaughter-houses, and dairies. They often send 
samples of the various foods to the public analyst 
employed by the local council; if on analysis the 
sample is found to be impure, or if the inspectors 
find mouldy bread or bad meat or fish offered 
for sale, the person responsible may be prose- 
cuted in court. The inspectors also enforce the 
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FOOD HYGIENE 


laws which forbid the manufacture or storing of 
food or drink in dirty places. 

Special efforts are made to control bacterial 
food poisoning, which is the most common type 
of food poisoning, and which increased seriously 
after the Second World War. This increase was 
partly due to the altered ‘habits of the population 
in ‘eating out’ more frequently than they used to, 
partly to the use of made-up and rehashed goods 
for human consumption because of the general 
shortage of food, and partly because there had 
been a lowering in hygienic standards. People 
who handle food in factories, restaurants, hotels, 
and shops are given training courses in personal 
hygiene. They are taught to wash their hands 
before handling food, to avoid coughing and 
sneezing near food, and to keep food free from 
flies and rats. Food inspectors seek to persuade 
or compel the owners of food establishments to 
improve the hygiene of the premises. 

The authorities also pay particular attention 
to the purity of milk since milk can carry in- 
fectious germs, especially of tuberculosis. While 
inspectors from the Ministry of Agriculture visit 
farms to see that the cow-sheds and milking- 
sheds are clean, inspectors from Local Authorities 
inspect milk depots and pasteurizing plants to 
see that the milk is being heated to the correct 
temperature and that other regulations are ob- 
served (see PASTEURIZATION OF MILK, Vol. VII). 
They sometimes take samples of bottled milk to 
be tested by the analyst to see that the milk is 
clean and contains the necessary quantity of fat. 
The watering of milk is forbidden. 

Slaughter-houses, which offer obvious oppor- 
tunities for dirt and disease, have been subject 
to control for many years. Before the Second 
World War there were about 15,000 private 
slaughter-houses and rather more than 100 
public ones in Britain, but it was impossible to 
supervise them all closely. By 1950 many of the 
smaller ones had been closed, and the number 
was reduced to 500, all under the control of the 
Ministry of Food, and three-quarters of them 
privately owned. All animals, except cottagers’ 
pigs, must be sent for slaughter to these slaughter- 
houses, where they are examined by inspectors. 
Any meat condemned as unfit for human food 
must be coloured with a vegetable dye so that 
it cannot be mistaken for human food, and is then 
disposed of for animal feeding or for conversion 
into fertilizers or other products. 

See also Pustic HEALTH. 
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FOREIGN LEGION. The French Govern- 
ment established the Foreign Legion in 1831 in 
order to garrison their new possessions in North 
Africa. Since its formation the Legion has 
been almost continually in action against Arab 
tribesmen who have opposed French rule on 
the borders of Morocco. Candidates for the 
Legion are asked no questions about their past, 
and consequently it is frequently used as a refuge 
for criminals from all nations, who are willing 
to face the hard and dangerous life. 

The Legion is a tough body of about 6,000 
men, serving under French officers who rule it 
with iron, sometimes cruel, discipline. It is 
probably far less romantic than novels and films 
have suggested. During the Seconp Wortp 
Wak (q.v.) many Frenchmen joined the Legion 
after their Government had surrendered to the 
Germans, and units of the Legion fought against 
the Germans and took part in the liberation of 
France. 

See also ARmn:s, Wortp. 


FOREIGN OFFICE. There are over seventy 
different nations in the world, and as each has 
to do business with the others, each needs a 
special government department or Ministry to 
handle its ‘foreign affairs’. In Britain this 
Ministry is called the Foreign Office; in other 
countries its title varies—in' Australia, for 
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instance, it is the De; 
Affairs, while in the U: 
the State Department. 

In most countries the F 
under the control of one 
In Britain his full title ‘Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Fo \ffairs’, usually 
shortened to ‘Foreign S ary’; in other 
countries the equivalent 
Minister, Minister for Exter 
United States ‘Secretar 
adopted from Britain when 
a separate nation). The Fe 
an Under-Secretary of St: 
also a Minister of State to 
work. 

In Britain, and in most cor 
parliamentary systems, the | 


ent of External 
States it is called 


Office is directly 
chief Ministers, 


be Foreign 
\{Tairs, or in the 
State’ (a title 
U.S.A. became 
1 Secretary has 
ind sometimes 
a share of the 


s with genuine 
ign Secretary, 


being a member of the Gov nent, changes 
when there is a change of go. 1ent, as do also 
the Under-Secretary and Mi of State. But 
so that there may be a conti: of policy in 
spite of changes of Minister, tl reign Office, 
like other government depar ts, is largely 
staffed by permanent civil servants, who con- 
tinue their work whatever government is in 
power (see CrviL Service). The senior posts are 
often filled by men who have first-hand ex- 
perience of the countries with which they are 
concerned. The Service has generally been able 


Musée de Versailles 


RECEPTION OF THE SIAMESE AMBASSADOR BY THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON II AT FONTAINEBLEAU IN 1861 
The ambassador is presenting his credentials; beside him are the gifts he has brought. Painting by J. L. Gérome 
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t ipon some of the best men (now also 


w rom the universities. 

ns between Britain and the other 
so ı nations of the Commonwealth, such as 
Ca or India, are not handled by the 


Office but by the Commonwealth Rela- 
ti fice, which is controlled by another 
Sec of State. 

3 ys, as more and more co-operation 
be itions becomes a necessity, some of the 


w i¢ Foreign Office is being taken over 
by Ministries. In the old days the Foreign 
Se and his officials were almost the only 


rej atives of the Government to go abroad 
to foreign representatives at international 
But now the Board of Trade or the 
Ministry of Food, for example, often send their 
overseas to discuss economic 

and to conclude trade pacts. Natu- 
s requires careful arrangement between 
\istries concerned, so that no confusion 


cor ces. 


own officials 


t officials. 
ldition to the Foreign Office in its 
capi each nation maintains offices in the 
terri s of other nations. These are staffed 
by members of each country’s foreign service, 
who usually classified under two headings, 
‘dip itic’ and ‘consular’. 

A British diplomatic office stationed, for 


exar in Madrid, has the task of keeping its 
own government informed about Spanish policy, 
transmitting official messages between the two 
governments, and presenting the views ofits own 
government to the Spanish Government. When 
two countries think it necessary to maintain 


large diplomatic offices in each other’s capitals, 
such as Britain has in Washington, Paris, Rome, 
and many other capitals, these offices are called 
embassies, and each is headed by an ambas- 
sador. He is assisted by ministers, counsellors, 
secretaries, and attachés. Less important offices 
are called legations and are headed usually by 
a minister-plenipotentiary or minister-resident. 
When the head of an embassy or legation is 
absent, the official left in charge is usually 
termed a chargé d’affaires. A new ambassador 
calls officially on the ruler of the country to 
which he has been sent and formally presents 
his letters of credence, which are his official 
introduction, signed by the ruler of his country. 
Ambassadors to Britain, for example, call on the 
Queen at Buckingham Palace. 


wise Owing to the different views of 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


International News Photos 


THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN PRESENTING HIS CRE- 
DENTIALS TO GENERALISSIMO FRANCO, 1951 


Ambassadors and diplomats abroad usually 
communicate with their governments either by 
telegrams in cipher, or by sending written dis- 
patches in diplomatic bags which are often 
carried by Queen’s Messengers or other special 
couriers. Queen’s Messengers carry special pass- 
ports and wear a badge in the form of a silver 
greyhound. Many of them are officers retired 
from the armed services. By international 
custom the diplomatic bags are never opened by 
Customs officials or other frontier authorities. 

The members of an embassy enjoy diplomatic 
immunity: that is, they are exempt from the 
laws of the country to which they are accredited. 
They cannot be arrested for an offence, nor sued 
for a civil wrong, nor summoned as a witness to 
court, nor made to pay taxes. In practice, 
diplomats scrupulously obey all police regula- 
tions, and their cars, in order that the police 
may recognize them, carry special registration 
plates, with the letters ‘C.D.’ (Corps Diplo- 
matique). If a diplomat makes himself objection- 
able, his Government is informed that he is un- 
welcome or persona non grata, and is expected to 
recall him. A diplomat’s baggage is not exam- 
ined by the Customs, nor may his house or the 
embassy premises be searched by the police—an 
immunity not invariably respected by Com- 
munist countries. In international law an 
embassy is considered to be part of the country 
to which it belongs, and is said to be ‘extra- 
territorial’. 

Consular offices are established not only in 
capital cities, but in many other big towns, and 
give assistance to people of their own nation- 
ality, either resident or travelling in the country. 
They help business men, for example, to obtain 
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FORTIFICATIONS 


rate gun positions sunk below ground, well 
camouflaged, and connected by a network of 
underground corridors and railways. Huge 
reserves of food and ammunition could be 
massed there, and the defenders could live and 
sleep in special underground quarters. The 
French General Staff claimed that the Maginot 
Line, manned by relatively few troops, could 
resist any attack. Its effectiveness, however, was 
never tested, for in 1940 the Germans struck at 
France from the north through Holland and 
Belgium, where no fixed defences had been 
built, and outflanked the Maginot Line. 

In the Second World War the most common 
means of fortifying an important area was by 
a series of concrete ‘pillboxes’, gunemplacements 
which were proof against all but a direct hit by 
an armour-piercing shell or high-explosive 
bomb. In 1943 and 1944 the Germans con- 
structed massive fortifications along the Channel 
and Atlantic coasts in an attempt to prevent an 
invasion of France. They sowed the beaches 
with mines (see BOMBS AND Mines) and built 
ingenious underwater obstacles to sink or blow 
up landing-craft; on shore they laid further 
minefields, built barbed-wire entanglements, 
and established heavy coastal guns overlooking 
the probable landing-beaches. In 1940, when 
Britain was in danger of invasion by Germany, 
similar defences were built along the south coast, 
including devices for pouring quantities of oil 
and petrol on the sea, which might be set alight 
to make a blazing curtain of fire against enemy 
landing-craft. 

The development of Arr Warrare (q.v.) has 
made land fortifications no longer as effective 
as they used to be, for not only can the fortifica- 
tions be bombarded from the air, but Para- 
TROOPS (q.v.) can be dropped on the other side. 


See also Lanp WARFARE, HISTORY oF; SIEGE. 
See also Vol. I: EARTHWORKS AND Hitt Forts. 


FRANCHISE, see ELECTION ; POLITICAL PARTIES}; 
Women’s SUFFRAGE. 


FREEHOLD, see Prorerry Law, Section 3. 


FREEMASONS. Freemasonry, which exists in 
many countries, consists of private societies or 
brotherhoods whose general aim is to promote 
a brotherly spirit. They are responsible for much 
charitable work for their own members. In 
England, for instance, the chief body, known as 
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the Grand Lodge, maintains s’ and girls’ 
schools for the orphans of Masons, a benevolent 
institution for the care of aged | ns and their 
wives or widows, and the Royal Masonic 
Hospital. They also make many donations to 
non-Masonic charities. 

A first condition of member in English- 
speaking countries is belief in God. Also, the 
Bible must lie open at ‘lodges’, that is, masonic 
meetings. Freemasons are pledged to give 
obedience to the realm, not to take part in con- 
spiracies, and not, as Freemasons. to discuss 


religion or politics. Freemasons claim: that while 
the organization of lodges and thcir traditional 
ceremonial are known only to members, Free- 
masonry is not a SECRET SOCIETY (q.v.), for 
there is no attempt to hide the identity of 
members. 

Freemasons use among themselves certain 
symbols associated with the building craftsmen 
of the Middle Ages (see Crarr Guipos, Vol. 
VII); and from this connexion has grown the 
name ‘free mason’. They now have no other 
association with stone-masons or builders. 
Medieval stone-masons travelled from place to 
place, as their work took them. A spirit of 
brotherhood grew up among these highly 
skilled craftsmen, and they devised, for their own 
protection, special signs and gestures which 
would prove their skill and their right to enter a 
lodge of masons in a strange town. The early 
lodges were huts on building sites, in which the 
masons met after their work. Gradually, non- 
masons were honoured by being admitted to 
membership of the craft, and a change may have 
taken place, as it did in the old Crry Com- 
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ranies (q.v. Vol. VII), membership gradually 
; to consist of successful merchants and 


pro!rs.onal men and not of working craftsmen. 

I ie known history of Freemasons dates from 
t7!), when a Grand Lodge was founded in 
Lor The movement spread in England and 
on ontinent, in spite of criticism by people 
wl ired its secrecy. In the years before the 
Fr Revo.uTion (q.v.) many spokesmen 


in ause of liberal reform became Free- 
ma here were two rival Grand Lodges in 
En l. one in London and one in York, but 
in | these joined to form the United Grand 
Lodge of England. In the 19th century the 
lead Grand Lodge of France broke away 
e movement because it ceased to insist 
on in a God. 
Foday there are Grand Lodges at the head of 
y in England, Scotland, Ireland, each 
British Dominions, each State in the 
and in many other countries. In 
i there are about 6,500 lodges with 
» members; the U.S.A. has 15,000 lodges 
},.000,000 members. For more than 100 
1e English movement has had a member 
royal family at its head—sometimes, 
the King. 


FRENCH CONSTITUTION. In general, the 


French political system depends on written rules 
and re ies very little on the unwritten conven- 
tions and traditions which play so important a 
part in the working of British political institu- 
tions. This is partly because the coming of 


democracy was less peaceful and gradual than 
in Britain, France has experienced much 
political revolution and dictatorial rule which 
England has escaped. Parliamentary govern- 
ment is a relatively recent creation, and French 
citizens, therefore, lack confidence in its power 
to prevent tyranny unless individuals holding 
power in the State, from the President of the 
Republic downwards, are closely supervised by 
the elected representatives of the people. 

The general principles of the political system 
are laid down in the Constitution of the French 
Republic, which was voted by a special Assem- 
bly in 1946, after France had been liberated 
from German occupation (see SzeconD WORLD 
War), and was approved by a vote of the whole 
French people. 

There are two Houses of Parliament. The 
National Assembly consists of 627 members or 


FRENCH CONSTITUTION 
députés elected every 5 years, of whom 544 are 
elected by universal to represent 
France, and the rest to represent the colonies and 
other overseas territories. The Council of the 
Republic consists of 320 senators, of whom 246 
represent France, and the rest the overseas terri- 
tories. They are elected for 6 years, half the 
Council being re-elected every 3 years. Senators 
are elected not by the whole people but by 
representatives of the Local Authorities. 

The President of the Republic is elected for 
7 years by the two Houses of Parliament sitting 
together. His functions are, like those of a con- 
stitutional monarch, partly ceremonial and 
partly advisory; he can act only with the consent 
of Ministers. His advice is particularly im- 
portant when there is a change of government. 

There are some half-dozen important political 
groups (corresponding to parties) in Parliament, 
and about the same number of small, less stable 
groups. Since, in practice, no single party ever 
obtains a clear majority of seats in the Assembly, 
governments are formed from coalitions of 
several parties. The Prime Minister is chosen in 
two stages: first, the President of the Republic 
consults party leaders and chooses whomever 
seems most likely to be acceptable to the 
Assembly. Then the person chosen, now called 
the Prime Minister-designate, makes a declara- 
tion of his policy to the Assembly, which votes 
for or against him. If more than half the 
members of the Assembly accept him, he 
becomes Prime Minister and proceeds to choose 
his Ministers; but if less than half vote for him, 
the whole process begins again. 

Laws are normally voted by both Houses of 
Parliament. If, however, the Council of the 
Republic throws out a bill passed by the 
Assembly, the bill is returned to the Assembly, 
Then, if the Assembly passes the bill a second 
time, it becomes law within 10 days. 

French Members of Parliament sit in a semi- 
circle facing a raised platform from which the 
President of the Assembly or Council controls 
the proceedings in a way similar to that of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Below him 
is the tribune, a lower platform from which 
members normally speak. This makes the pro- 
ceedings more formal than those of the House of 
Commons, in which members merely rise to 
their feet to speak. Speeches in the French 
Parliament tend, therefore, to be eloquent and 
oratorical. Debates are public, full reports of 
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the proceedings being published. Members of 
the same parliamentary group sit together, the 
most conservative on the right of the President, 
the Communists on his extreme left, and the 
others on one side or the other, or in the centre, 
according to the particular shade of their 
political opinions. The front desks are reserved 
for Ministers. 

Bills are first formally introduced, and are 
then debated in a small Commission of forty- 
four members, composed of so many from each 
party according to the party’s strength in the 
Assembly. The Commission then submits its 
conclusions to the full Assembly, which debates, 
first the general principle of the bill, then its 
clauses, one by one, and, finally, the text as a 
whole. This procedure is then repeated in the 
Council. 

There are three other important constitu- 
tional bodies. The Economic Council advises 
the Assembly and the Government on economic 
questions. The Assembly of the French Union 
advises the Assembly and the Government on 
measures affecting the overseas territories. The 
Higher Council of the Judiciary controls the 
legal organization. 


See also FRENCH REVOLUTION; REPUBLIC. 
See also Locat GOvERNMENT, Section 2, 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. This broke out in 
1789 because the political structure of France 
had failed to keep pace with social changes. The 
country was ruled by a highly centralized, 
despotic Monarcay (q.v.), with Ministers re- 
sponsible only to the Crown, a system largely 
created in the 17th century by the statesman 
Cardinal RicnEeLieu and by King Louis XIV 
(qq-v. Vol. V). In the following century neither 
Louis XV nor Louis XVI had the ability to 
make the system work, so it became more and 
more corrupt and inefficient. The other great 
powers in the country were the Church, vastly 
wealthy and often staffed by very worldly- 
minded people; and the nobility who, though 
they had no great share in the government, still 
possessed many obsolete privileges inherited 
from the FEUDAL SysTEM (q.v.), such as exemp- 
tion from direct taxation. The middle classes, 
who had increased greatly in prosperity in the 
18th century, were still denied equality before 
the law, and the right to occupy any of the higher 
offices in the government service, and were over- 
burdened by taxation. The peasants, also 
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heavily over-taxed, were 
many vexatious feudal pr 
such as the right to hunt o 
and to force the peasants t 
mill for grinding corn. 1 
political philosophers as 
Rousseau (q.v. Vol. V), 
censorship tried to suppres n, did much to 
forward views of democrati quality and the 
participation of all in goverwnent. In fact, it 
was becoming realized, boi!) in France and 
abroad, that an outbreak must sooner or later 
occur, 

The bankruptcy of the ( 


pressed with the 
ses of the nobles, 
> peasants’ lands, 
e only their lord’s 
writings of such 
‘ontesquieu and 
iough the State 


rnment finally 


forced King Louis XVI to surnon a meeting 
of the States-General in 17 Chis body, a 
kind of Parliament consisting epresentatives 
of the clergy, the nobility, and ihe professional 
middle classes, had not even m+: for 150 years. 
When it met, the middle-cla sresentatives, 
with the aid of some of the ck ind nobility 


xew political 
atened later 
isband until 


who had been inspired by ti 
ideas, seized control; and when 
by the King’s guards, swore not 


some reforms were granted. Diso: iers broke out 
in many of the cities of France: 14. July the 
mob of Paris stormed the Basi!/c, the main 
prison of the capital; and violent ¿ction of this 
kind was quickly copied in provincial cities. In 
some parts of the country-side the lands of the 


noblemen were taken over by the peasants and 
their castles burnt down. The King gave way 
before all this violence, and on 4 August all 
feudal privileges were abolished. 

For 2 years the moderate members of the 
States-General, or National Assembly as it was 
now called, led by Mirabeau and supported by 
most of the middle classes and the richer 
peasants, struggled to set up a constitutional 
monarchy on the British pattern. But they were’ 
hampered on both sides; the King and Queen 
and their noble advisers were determined to 
regain their old power, while the town workers 
and the poor peasants, led by the more extreme 
members of the middle class, were determined 
to set up a Repusuic (q.v.), raising as their 
revolutionary slogan the cry, ‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity’. When, in 1792, the armies of 
Prussia and Austria invaded France in order to 
restore Louis XVI to his old power, the French 
masses followed the lead of the extreme re- 
publicans. King Louis was deposed from the 
throne and a republic was proclaimed, and as 
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violence increased, many hundreds of aristocrats 
who hac heen imprisoned were dragged out and 
butchered by the Paris mob, who now reigned 
supreme. Many of the aristocrats fled abroad, 


but hundreds of those who railed to get away, 
men and women alike, were beheaded on the 
newly adopted guillotine. In 1793 the King and 
his Queen, Marie Antoinette, were both guillo- 
tined. 

The new Republic introduced sweeping re- 
forms. Equality before the law and equal 
taxation were established; the Church was 
Virtually abolished; and a complete break with 
the past was attempted—even the system of 
weights and measures and the calendar were 
changed. A fierce struggle for power took place 
in the National Assembly, now called the Con- 
vention: first the Jacobins, the extreme revolu- 
tionaries, overthrew and executed the leaders of 
the moderate party. Then ROBESPIERRE, leader 


of the fiercest section of the Jacobins, caused his 
rival in the party, DANTON (qq.v. Vol. V), to be 
executed. During the ‘Reign of Terror’, which 
horrified Europe, hundreds of people were 
guillotined—not only aristocrats, but any who 
opposed the policy of Robespierre and his 
friends. They argued that, when France was 
being attacked from without, anyone who was 
not ‘wholeheartedly republican’ was a traitor 
and deserved to die. Meanwhile in the pro- 
vinces, government dissolved into anarchy. At 
last, when the French army was meeting with 
success, the French people became sickened by 
bloodshed at home, and Robespierre was over- 
thrown and guillotined in 1794. By 1795 the 
moderates were strong enough to set up a new 
system of government, the ‘Directorate’; but 
this was inefficient, and in 1799 was itself over- 
thrown by NApPoLeon (q.v. Vol. V), who had 
won a following because of his military victories. 
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So, within only 10 years of the start of the 
Revolution, France was again an absolute dic- 
tatorship, but this time with the support of the 
middle classes and most of the peasants. 

The Revolution, however, in spite of its 
horrors, had achieved many permanent benefits 
for France. Equality before the law was never 
again to be seriously challenged; the feudal 
privileges of the Church and nobility never 
returned; freedom for all religious beliefs was 
permanently established; the redistribution of 
land during the revolutionary period also lasted. 
Although the political liberty of the individual 
was temporarily suppressed under Napoleon’s 
rule, it remained a powerful ideal, so strong that 
later, in 1871, after the Franco-Prussian War, 
a permanent republic was established and 
universal suffrage gradually realized. These 
benefits were not confined to France. Wherever 
the victorious French armies marched in the 
period 1793-1810—in Holland and Belgium, in 
Germany, in Italy, in Spain, in central Europe— 
they carried with them revolutionary ideas 
which soon affected the intellectual and middle 
classes of those countries. Thus, the French 
Revolution was directly responsible for the 
growth in 19th-century Europe of the national 
middle-class liberal parties, which demanded 
and finally achieved in their own countries the 
same social and political reforms as had been 
gained in France by the Revolution. 

See also REVOLUTION; REPUBLIC; FRENCH CONSTITU- 
tion; NAPoLEONIG WARS. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. As itions for the 
purpose of mutual relief and the maintenance of 
their members in sickness, old a nd infirmity, 
and for kindred purposes have « `d in Britain 
for many centuries. In medic nes this was 
one of the important functio: the Crarr 
Guitps (q.v. Vol. VII). In th century 
small, local societies, sometime rected with 
public houses, began to revive t! functions of 
the guilds, and the members al! contributed to 
ensure that none of their compa hould they 
suffer misfortune, would have to ly for help 
to the Poor Law authorities In some 
parts of Britain almost every \ e alehouse 
was the centre of one of these local friendly 
societies which were sometimes little more than 
‘sick clubs’. Most of the clubs were open to 
people of different trades; sor such as the 
London Sailmakers’ Burial Society, were con- 
fined to people of one trade on any of the 
societies took an active part in the life of the 
villages or towns, particularly in the north of 
England. They often had picturesque names, 
such as the Royal Order of Shepherds and the 
Royal Order of Female Druids, It was not until 
the reign of George III, in 1792, that statutory 
recognition was given to the socicties; an Act 
known as Rose’s Act allowed any number of 
persons to form a society of good fellowship for 
the purpose of raising premiums by voluntary 


contributions for mutual benefit. 

During the 19th century the societies rapidly 
grew in numbers, and, as communications im- 
proved, and as the numbers of industrial workers 
receiving a weekly wage increased, large central- 
ized friendly societies grew up. These often got 
into difficulties because they lacked the know- 
ledge now possessed by modern INnsuRANCE 
Compants (q.v. Vol. VII) which enables them 
to calculate what are likely to be their liabilities. 
They did not know what each member ought to 
contribute weekly to ensure, for example, that 
his widow might receive a certain sum at his 
death. Therefore a society sometimes found that 
it had to pay out more money than it possessed, 
and then it had to close, its members losing the 
money they had paid in. Towards the end of 
the 19th century, however, as their knowledge 
increased, the societies became much sounder 
financially. In 1896, following the report of a 
Royal Commission, the Friendly Societies Act 
was passed, and this is the Statute which con- 
trols the societies today. Societies must register 
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wish to obtain the privileges of the Act, 
icey are then answerable to the Chief 
rar of Friendly Societies, who is a civil 
responsible to the Government. Be- 
cir primary purpose is mutual help, and 
c they make no profit on the money 
g to the members, friendly societies have 
ven privileges such as exemption from 
tamp duties and from income tax on 
ds. Today they have become very large 
ns with invested funds of about £140 
belonging to 64 million members. 
cieties have always pursued the policy 
ing members to improve the conditions 
lives. Help is given towards medical 
; convalescent homes have been built in 
ick members can rest and recuperate; 
er is allowed to borrow money, chiefly 
c purpose of buying his house. Thrift is 
raged by savings accounts—a special 
of those friendly societies known as 
it Societies. Membership of a friendly 
is confined to persons in good health and 
ertain age-limits; but some societies have 
restrictions: for instance, membership may 
fined to those engaged in a particular 
or profession, and some societies admit 
eetotallers. Under the 1gtt National 
1 Act certain registered friendly societies, 
as ‘approved societies’, were used by the 
ment as part of the health scheme to pay 
‘sick benefit’ sums of money provided by 
vernment. But after the National In- 
e Act of 1946 this use of friendly societies 


e Government was discontinued. 


ciety is managed on democratic lines, the 


igement committee being elected by the free 
of the members. Even now that the State 
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Soctat Insurance schemes (q.v.) have taken 
over much of the work done for so long by the 
friendly societies, these still play an important 
part in meeting the requirements additional to 
the minimum provided by the State, and in con- 
tinuing to foster the spirit of self-help among 
their members. 


See also SOCIAL INSURANCE. 
See also Vol. VII; Crarr Guitps. 


FRIGATE, see NAVAL VESSELS. 
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GARDEN CITIES AND NEW TOWNS. After 
the Second World War one of the first results of 
the new laws for Town AND Country PLANNING 
(q.v-) in Britain was the decision of the Govern- 
ment to build a number of new towns to relieve 
the crowding in old cities, and to prevent cities 
being surrounded with vast and dull suburbs. 
These new towns, supported by Acts of Parlia- 
ment and public money, followed private experi- 
ments which had been carried out in the early 
years of the century by pioneers, such as 
Ebenezer Howard, who had raised money pri- 
vately to build what they called Garden Cities. 
The idea of these cities was to provide the con- 
veniences of a town and the cheapness and free- 
dom of the country by creating small or medium- 
sized towns in which people could live and work 
in pleasant surroundings with easy access to the 
country. 

Ebenezer Howard produced the first scheme 
for a garden city in 1898. The city was to be 
limited in size to about 1,000 acres with a popu- 
lation of about 30,000. The population was to 
be a cross-section of an ordinary city, containing 
all social classes. The city was to be surrounded 
by a belt of country, some 6,000 acres in area, 
on which no building would be allowed. The 
whole area was to belong to a trust or company 
who would plan and develop it in the public 
interest rather than tor private profit. The 
buildings of the city were to be ‘zoned’, that is, 
public buildings and places of entertainment 
were to be placed in the centre, factories and 
industrial premises on the edge near railways, 
and houses of varying sizes within easy reach 
of both shops and factories; many open spaces 
were to be provided, and each garden city was 
to have a central park. Besides this zoning, the 
garden city was to be planned in neighbourhood 
units, each based on a total population of about 
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5,000—a population which would 
children to fill a normal-sized ; 
For each unit houses, shops, « 


ipply enough 
imary school, 
vurches, clinics, 


a school, and some sort of socia! centre would be 
provided, so that no one in the town would be 
more than about 10 minutes’ < from them. 

Howard’s scheme aroused wi interest, and 
two garden cities of Howard’s type were founded, 
both in Hertfordshire: Letchworth, founded in 
1903, and Welwyn, founded in 120. They both 
developed into flourishing smal! towns, though 
neither reached the intended population of 
30,000, Welwyn having about 15,000 people 
and Letchworth 20,000. In both these towns the 
houses are well built and varied in size, and the 
streets are attractively laid out with trees and 
wide verges. Some industrial development has 
taken place, providing work for a large part of 
the population, but, especially from Welwyn, 
a number of people go daily to London for 
employment. 

Howard’s ideas and the experiments in these 
two towns greatly influenced design of 
homes, factories, and estates elsewhere, such as 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb at Golder’s 
Green, London, the garden villase associated 
with the cocoa and chocolate works at Bourn- 
ville, Birmingham, a similar area Port Sun- 
light, Cheshire, and many municipal housing 


estates. 

After the Second World War i) 
ment’s policy, as expressed in the Ne 
Act of 1946 and in the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947, followed on the same lines 
as Howard’s ideas. Howard had proposed the 
building of small towns, planned on the same 
lines. as garden cities, grouped round a larger 
town, but separated from it by a belt of open 
country of perhaps 20 to 30 miles in width. 
These towns, called ‘satellite’ towns because 
they would depend on the larger town rather as 
satellites revolve round a planet, would be self- 
contained in many ways, but would be near 
enough to the central town to use it, for example, 
for its cultural facilities, such as its university. 
They would absorb the town’s surplus popula- 
tion, but would provide self-contained units 
with a life of their own instead of unplanned, 
sprawling, suburban areas cutting the city off 
from the country. 

Under the New Towns Act plans were made 
for creating towns on these lines, most of them 
being within 30 miles of London and designed 
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to limit to some extent the further growth of the 
capital. For each proposed new town a public 
corporation was set up, consisting of eight people 
app inted by the Ministry of Housing and Local 


Government, with very wide powers to take 
over and clear land, to erect buildings, and to 
provide public services. In each case the cor- 
poration will try to encourage various industries 
to take root in the town itself, so that the com- 
munity can become self-contained and inde- 


pendent (see DEVELOPMENT AREAS). 

The new towns so far planned include eight 
near London—Stevenage, Welwyn (developed 
from the original garden city), Hatfield, and 
Hemel Hempstead (Herts.); Harlow and Basil- 
don (Essex) ; Bracknell (Berkshire) ; and Crawley 
(Sussex). As well, two are planned for Durham 
—Peterlee and Aycliffe. All the London satel- 
lites are being developed from existing villages 
or small towns, often against a good deal of 
opposition from the original inhabitants. The 
new towns, with a population of 50,000 to 
60,000 people, will house people from specified 
overcrowded districts, if they are willing to 
move: for example, Harlow will take people 
from Edmonton in north London. The common 
dislike which people have of moving from one 


houses are arranged on a varied plan and the industrial area is concentrated beside the railway in the background 


district to another is lessened by the prospect of 
a good house and garden with work in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

See also Town AND Country PLANNING; Housine, 


MUNICIPAL. 
See also Vol. XI: Towns, HISTORY OF. 


GAS WARFARE. The use of smoke to blind or 
stifle the enemy is an ancient device in land war- 
fare. At the battle of Liegnitz (1241), when the 
Mongols from central Asia defeated an army of 
German knights, the Mongol army produced a 
foul vapour from pots shaped like dragons? 
heads, and this was blown by the wind towards 
the enemy, making those who breathed it cough 
violently. 

Poison gas, chemically produced, was not 
used in warfare until the First World War, when 
in the second battle of Ypres (April 1915), 
the Germans released chlorine to paralyse a 
British and French attack. After that, gas was 
used freely by both sides, At first it was re- 
leased from containers and blown by the wind 
towards the enemy. But this had the disad- 
vantage that the wind might change and blow 
the gas back on those who had released it. A 
projector, like a gun, was then developed to 
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GASSED? A DRESSING STATION IN FLANDERS IN 1918 


The men are suffering from the effects of mustard-gas which injures the eyes. Painting by John ‘ 


hurl gas containers for a long distance; and, 
later, shells and aerial bombs were filled with 
gas. 

‘Three main types of gas were generally used— 
chlorine, lewisite, and mustard gas. Chlorine 
attacked the lungs and choked the victim, either 
killing him or leaving him with weakened lungs 
and likely, later, to fall victim to tuberculosis. 
As a protection, soldiers used gas masks, cumber- 
some devices of rubber and fabric which fitted 
over the face, compelling the wearer to breathe, 
through a tube attached to an air-tight bag, air 
which had been chemically purified. Lewisite 
and mustard gas attacked exposed parts of the 
body, causing blisters and severe burns, some- 
times resulting in death. Special ointment and 
specially treated gloves were issued, but it was 
found very difficult to protect troops against 
these gases. 

After the First World War most European 
nations agreed to ban gas as a weapon of war. 
But not all nations kept to this agreement: for 
example, in 1936, the Italians used poison gas, 
dropped in containers from aircraft, in their war 
against the Abyssinians. In consequence, all 
countries began to take precautions against gas 
attacks. When war with Germany seemed 
likely in September 1938, civilians in London 
and other large cities were issued with gas masks. 
These were much lighter than the service 
respirator, consisting simply of a black rubber 
face-mask, with talc eye-goggles and a large 
snout-like filter to purify the air asit was breathed 
in. Special bags were issued into which babies 
could be put. In 1939 the whole population was 


argent 


issued with gas masks, and elaborate precau- 


tions were taken to protect civ s from gas 
attack. Gas cleansing stations ar ntification 
services were formed, and lamp-posts and other 
prominent street signs were painted with strips 
of special paint which would change colour if 
affected by gas. Troops were issued with anti- 
gas capes and gloves, as well as gas masks carried 


in canvas containers strapped to t ; 
worn, the face-mask was connected by < 
tube to a charcoal filter in the con 
In fact, gas was not used in the SECOND 
Worip War (q-v.), both sides deciding inde- 
pendently to use it only if it were 


first used 
against them. At one time, when the Germans 
seemed about to use gas against the Russians, 
Britain warned Germany that she would re- 
taliate immediately. Both sides, however, built 
up large stocks of poison gas, and a dangerous 
incident occurred when an American ship, 
loaded with mustard gas, was blown up by 
German aircraft in, an Italian harbour in 1943. 


GESTAPO, see Potice Forces, Section 3. 


GLIDER, see Transport AIRCRAFT; PARA- 


TROOPS. See also Vol. IV: GLIDER. 
GOLD STANDARD, see Currency CONTROL. 


GOVERNMENT. Government (a word de- 
rived from the Latin gubernare) is the act of 
‘steering’, or the body of men who ‘steer’, an 
organized group or society. The term is usually, 
but not always, used with reference to political 
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groups, and is thus closely connected with the 

term ‘State’; indeed we are using the word 

as meaning the same as ‘government’ 

we speak of ‘State regulation’ or ‘State 
erence’. The word ‘State’, however, is best 
when we mean the whole organized 
cal society (the governed as well as the 
nors), and the word ‘government’ is best 
when we mean the person or the people 
steer and regulate the society. 

in the wider sense, government includes all 

»ngans—the legislative and the judicial as 

as the executive bodies—which steer and 
regulate the State. In this sense the Government 
ol Britain consists of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment (the legislature), the courts of law (the 
judiciary), and the Cabinet (the executive), all 
connected with one another by a system of 
constitutional monarchy which makes the Crown 
their general link (see Brrrisx CONSTITUTION). 
In the narrower sense government means the 
executive organ, or Cabinet, which is the part of 
government particularly concerned with steering 
and regulating. Government in this narrower 
sense is sometimes also called the ‘administra- 
tion’, because its function is that of ‘ministering’ 
to the needs of the community by performing 
the service of governing. But it is better to 
reserve the term ‘administration’ for the body 
of permanent officials engaged in the various 
departments of the Crvit SERVICE (q.v.) who 
minister to the community by carrying out 
detailed day-to-day business under the super- 
vision of government. 

his history of government began as soon as 
men began to live together in organized groups 
or tribes. The tribal chiefs managed all the 
affairs of their tribe, and often added religious or 
priestly functions to the ordinary power which 
they exercised. In those early days the most 
powerful person in the tribe governed, for power 
was government. It took some thousands of 
years to rise from the idea that government was 
power over the community to the higher and 
truer idea that government was service to the 
community. 

The history of the development of govern- 
ment is marked by its growing complexity as 
other institutions are added to the original tribal 
chief. The chief begins to surround himself by 
a ‘council’ of wise men or elders or nobles; this 
imparts an element of OLIGARCHY, or govern- 
ment of the few, to the initial government of the 


‘State’ 


GOVERNMENT 
one man, or, as we call it, MoxarcHY (qq.v.). 
In course of time there was also added an 
‘assembly’ in the shape of a general gathering 
of all the free male members of the tribe (an 
agora, as the Greeks called it, or a ‘folk-moot’, as 
it was called by the Teutonic tribes); and this 
meant the beginning, however clementary, of 
Democracy (q.v.) or government by the people. 
Gradually the head of the community comes to 
confine himself mainly to carrying out the law 
(the executive function), while the council or the 
assembly or both begin to take over the work of 
discussion and law-making (the legislative 
function) ; and in the course of time judges and 
law courts (the judicial organs) also appear. 
But all this came very gradually, and the rela- 
tion of the various parts of the government has 
fluctuated a good deal. The notion that govern- 
ment is power long maintained its hold; and 
with it the claims of the one ruler, whether he 
called himself king, like Charles I, or emperor, 
like Napoleon, continued to be asserted. It was 
a long time before the different organs of govern- 
ment, each with its specific function and its 
limits, could be clearly distinguished, and before 
the conception of government as power grew 
into the conception of government as service. 
Indeed in many parts of the world this stage has 
hardly yet been reached. 

History shows a succession of changes in the 
form and extent of the governed community— 
changes which have had their effect on the 
nature of government, since the type of the com- 
munity necessarily affects the nature of its 
government. Roughly we may say that there 
have been in Europe four main forms of organ- 
ized community. The first was the tribe, with 
its tribal chief. The second, at any rate in the 
Mediterranean, was the city or Ciry STATE 
(q.v.)—the polis of the Greeks, and the civitas of 
the Romans. The city state, because it was 
comparatively small and so its members could 
easily communicate, tended towards democracy; 
as we may see in the Athens of Prricrrs and 
the earlier Roman Republic. The city state 
was succeeded by a third form of community, 
the empire, a form which eventually united the 
whole Mediterranean world in and under the 
power of Rome. The Roman Empire, though 
at first it kept some democratic forms, as it did, 
for instance, under Aucustus (qq.v. Vol. V), 
tended, because of its size and complexity, 
towards the government of an autocrat acting 
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through officials (see Roman CIVILIZATION, 
Vol. I). The Roman Empire in western Europe 
collapsed in the 5th century, and there followed 
a confused period. During the DARK Aces 
(q.v. Vol. I) there was a drop back to tribalism. 
This gradually passed, during the Middle Ages, 
into a system of feudal regional kingdoms (see 
Frupat System) which were united in a purely 
nominal way by the Roman Church and the 
Hory Roman Empire (q.v. Vol. I). As feudal- 
ism broke down, there arose in its place, some- 
where about the year 1 500, the nation state, 
which is the fourth form of organized society, and 
is still with us. At first the nation state, anxious 
for its unity and fearful of attack by other 
nation states, became a highly unified com- 
munity governed by a supreme head. The 
course of 4 centuries has gradually altered its 
nature; and though at first it revived the tradi- 
tion of autocracy belonging to the period of 
empire, it eventually moved towards the tradi- 
tion of democracy, and-is now moving towards 
some sort of international organization. Im- 
portant landmarks in that movement are the 
English RevoLurIon or 1688 (q.v.), the 
American Declaration of Independence in 1776 
(see American Constirution), and the Frencu 
REVOLUTION (q.v.) of 1789. 

We can classify forms of government accord- 
ing to the number of people governing—mon- 
archy, or government by one man; oligarchy, 
or government by a few; democracy, or govern- 
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ment by the people; and th uixed govern- 
ment’, which combines elemen ‘all three. Or 
we Can use a simpler classifica government 
by a monarchy or a Rept q.v.). But 
neither of these classificatior ts the condi- 
tions and the complexities of modern govern- 
ment. To do justice to moder: nditions, we 
must study particularly the clcracter of the 
executive branch of government, and the nature 
of its relations to the legislative branch—that is, 
the representative body elected by the members 
of the community. On this basis we may distin- 
guish today three different forms of government 
—the parliamentary, the presidential, and the 
dictatorial. Britain is an example of the first; 
the U.S.A. of the second; and the U.S.S.R. of 
the third. Almost all the States of the world 
belong to one or other of these th: forms; but 
there are some States (Switzerland |. an example) 
which are mixed in their natu ombining 


elements drawn from more than one of the three 
main forms. 


The essence of the parliamentary ‘orm is the 
fact that the executive organ, generally called 
the Cabinet, is responsible for the conduct of 
government to the representative body, a 
Pariiament (q.v.). This parliament i g enerally 


organized in two houses, with h house 
divided on party lines (see POLITICAI. PARTIES). 
Monarchies and republics may both belong to 
the parliamentary form of government: in fact 
there is little difference between a constitutional 
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TRIBAL GOVERNMENT: A MEETING OF NATIVE ELDERS IN KENYA 
The elders control matters concerned with native customs and certain legal affairs 
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Mlustrated London News 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT: THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


icellor of the Exchequer is speaking in a Budget debate in 1951. Because the House is in Committee, not in 


separated from the legislative (though in 
practice the two are bound somehow to co- 
operate), whereas it is the essence of the parlia- 
mentary form that the two are interdepen- 


The dictatorial form of government is found 


The ( 
sion, the Speaker’s chair in the centre is empty, and the mace is placed below the table and not on it 

moi of, for example, the Scandinavian or 

Brit pe, and a republican president of the 

Frenci; type. The difference between the various 

type parliamentary government depends 

on t particular party systems, and not on dent. 

the di erence (which is formal rather than real) 

between a king and a president. In Britain the 


party system tends to be a system mainly of 
two parties, one party supporting the govern- 
ment, and the other party in opposition to it. 
In many European countries there is a system 
of many parties, which are engaged in forming 
and dissolving temporary coalitions to support 
or oppose rapidly changing cabinets. In France, 
for example, there are changes of government 
much more frequently than there are in Britain. 

In the presidential form of government, which 
is that of the U.S.A. and most of the American 
republics, the executive organ is a president 
directly elected by the people, and not respon- 
sible to the representative body (or Congress) ; 
he holds office for a fixed period whether or no 
he continues to command the confidence of that 
body. It is thus the essence of this form of 
government that the executive organ is legally 


in communist countries of the type of the 
U.S.S.R. and its associated States (see RUSSIAN 
Constitution). Here there is only a single 
party, which tolerates no opposition to its policy 
—an economic policy of State ownership and 
State control of the means and process of pro- 
duction. The party commits the guidance of 
itself and the whole State to a central party- 
directorship led by a dictator. But the dictatorial 
form of government may be found on the Right 
as well as on the Left: in Spain and Portugal, for 
instance, there are dictatorships or half-dictator- 
ships which in some ways are the opposite of 
those of eastern Europe (see TOTALITARIANISM). 

The Government of Switzerland combines 
elements of the presidential form with elements 
drawn from the parliamentary, and it adds some 
elements of its own (see FEDERATION). The Swiss 
‘mixed government’ is a remarkable form of 


GOVERNMENT 
government peculiarly suited to the community 
which it governs. 


See also Nation AND STATE; PARLIAMENT, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, see Epucation, His- 
TORY OF; EDUCATION, MODERN; SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION. 


GUARDIANS OF THE POOR, see LocaL 
GOVERNMENT, HISTORY OF. 


GUERILLAS. Irregular troops who harass the 
enemy, perhaps by surprise attacks behind his 
front line or by worrying his supply columns and 
cutting-up stragglers, are called guerillas. Such 
troops are usually local men with an intimate 
knowledge of the country, often operating from 
positions, such as mountain strongholds, which 
the regular troops cannot reach. They are not 
part of the regular armed forces, do not usually 
wear an official uniform, and often even lack 
proper weapons. 

‘Guerilla’ is a Spanish word, first used for the 
large numbers of Spanish irregulars who fought 
the French in the Peninsular War (1808-14). 
The main role of these Spanish guerillas was to 
harass the enemy’s lines of communication, 
though they sometimes co-operated with WEL- 
LINGTON’s army (q.v. Vol. V) in major engage- 
ments. In the later stages of the Franco-Prussian 
War (1870-1) the French raised similar forces, 
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RESISTANCE FORCE WHICH CONTINUED TO FIGHT IN SECRET 
DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
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called francs-tireurs (free-shooters), formed from 


civil rifle clubs and unofficial military societies, 
These succeeded in drawing off large numbers 
of Prussian troops to oppose them. In the First 
World War Colonel T. E. LAwren q.v. 
Vol. V) assisted the British forces in the Middle 
East by raising and leading a considerable 
guerilla army of Arabs. 

In the Second World War guerilla forces were 
raised all over Europe, especially in the occupied 
countries, to resist the Germans. When, in May 
1940, it seemed probable that Germany would 
effect an invasion of Britain, forces were raised 
to meet them which had much of the character 
of guerillas. The Local Defence Volunteers 


consisted of civilians. - They wore onl) 
bands over their civilian clothes, and were 
with what weapons could be collected 
guns, old rifles and pistols, and even pikes. “ 
lacked almost every military requirement e 
enthusiasm. Later they were renamed 
Home Guard, and became part of the 
armed forces, being issued with a uniforn 
modern arms. 

In western Europe the groups of civilians 
working secretly against the Germans in occu- 
pied countries were known as the Resistance. 
‘They were secretly supplied with arms from 
Britain, and they carried out many darir 
of sabotage and spying, besides inflictir 
siderable damage on the enemy’s supply s 
by blowing up railway-lines, bridges, and so on. 
As the Allied armies advanced through Italy and 
France in 1943-4, these groups came into the 
open and often fought alongside the reguiar 
troops. In Russia and the Balkan countries 
groups of guerillas claimed considerable suc- 
cesses against the enemy, especially the Chetniks 
under General Mihailovitch and the Partisan 
army under Marshal Tito. 

In modern war these irregular troops are 
entitled to the privileges of a PrisonrR-oF-WAR 
(q.v.) so long as their country is officially at war, 
and so long as they are wearing a recognized 
badge. In fact, they have often not received these 
privileges. 


See also Armies, WorLD; Army, BRITISH. 


GUIDED MISSILES. Rockets such as the 
German V2 weapon, flying bombs such as the 
German V1, and other pilotless aircraft are 
technically known as ‘guided missiles’. Having 
been ‘sent’ or directed from their base, they then 
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propel themselves towards the objective with pI 
some kind of self-contained power unit. They 
were frst used on a large scale during the 


Second World War; and since then most nations 
have devoted a great deal of attention to their 
development. They can be used for both obser- 
vation and attack, for they can carry cameras or 
explosives. There are two main classes: those 
destroy themselves as they strike the 
target, such as the Vr and V2 weapons and the 
new British jet-propelled pilotless aircraft 
announced by the Air Ministry in 1950; and 
those which are brought home after completing 
their mission. These weapons sometimes carry 
cameras and are guided by radio signals or 
automatic navigating devices on their outward 
and return journeys. The cameras are operated 
by similar radio control from their base. 

The first flying bombs and pilotless aircraft 


whic! 


were controlled by radio; signals sent out from 
a ground station were converted in the aircraft 
into control movements (see Auromatic Con- 
TROL, Vol. VIII). The defect of this method 
was the risk of radio interference and the short 
range at which it could be used. In consequence 
other automatic control methods were used 
similar to the automatic pilot, which depends 
mainly on the action of a GYROSCOPE (q.v. 
Vol. VIII), and is much used in civil air- 
craft. The flying bombs used by the Germans 
against targets in England were set mechanically 
> a pre-determined course before they 
inched. 


A flying bomb was a small aeroplane of con- 
ventional monoplane construction with an 
explosive charge contained in the nose. The 


engine was a pulse-jet mounted above the fuse- 
lage (see JET PRoputston, Vol. VIII); it gave out 
a distinctive, intermittent noise which made it 
easy to identify the Vr. The guiding mechanism 
varied in detail, and worked through rudders 
and elevators of a simple kind. The general 
principle was to guide the entire aircraft with its 
explosive nose to a point almost immediately 
over the target, and then simultaneously to cut 
off the engine and to depress the elevator control 
so as to cause the machine to nose-dive into its 
target. Accuracy was naturally not very high, 
but on the whole this method compared favour- 
ably with other bombing methods, and was said 
by some to be more economical in man-power 
and materials than long-range bombing. As 
soon, however, as the defending forces developed 
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FIRING A V 2 ROCKET 


This type of rocket was used by the Germans during the 
Second World War 


instruments which warned them of the approach 
of the flying bombs, and had aircraft fast enough 
to catch them, they were able to shoot down a 
large number in the sea or in areas where they 
did little damage. The fixed course of the flying 
bomb made it vulnerable also to anti-aircraft 
fire when the guns were equipped with auto- 
matic sighting and firing devices (see ARTILLERY). 

More difficult to counter, and technically 
more advanced, was the V2 rocket, the work of 
Professor V. von Braun and his collaborators. 
This consisted of a large, cigar-shaped case with 
explosives at its striking end as a ‘warhead’, and 
rocket propulsion behind. The V2 took off 
vertically and climbed at increasing speed. 
Small fins acting as rudders were controlled by 
automatic devices, and the whole course was set 
by an ‘integrating accelerometer’ which made 
necessary corrections both to the fins in the jet 
stream and to the external fins. The V2 was a 
very remarkable military invention, entirely 
original in the way it was propelled and con- 
trolled. It went so high and so fast that no 
ordinary method of interception could be 
used against it. Compared with a fast bomber, 
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The bomber is believed to have a jet engine and a rocket 
motor to assist its take-off. In the photograph the latter 
is presumably being jettisoned 


Associated Press 
A USA, PILOTLESS BOMBER 


the load of explosive carried by the rocket was 
small—8%, of the weight, as against 16%. But 
the ceiling of the rocket was 350,000 feet against 
the bomber’s 40,000 feet, and its maximum 
speed was the astonishing figure of 3,400 miles 
an hour as against about 400 miles an hour. 
The range of the V2 was comparatively short, 
220 miles against the bomber’s 1,600 miles, but 
before the end of the war the Germans were 
developing the range of some of them to more 


than 1,500 miles (see Rocker Proputsion, Vol. 
VIII). 


American and British scientists have done a 


good deal of further work on the V2 r 
the war, and a rocket range has bee: 
Woomera in Australia. Rocket mot 
may be used in a modified form 
guided missiles, have been developed 
Among other developments during t 
World War, bombs with small wir 
could be guided to some extent by 
bomb-aimer in an aircraft, were use: 
warships; and ‘air-to-air’ rockets werc 
by one aircraft against another. The 
were controlled in various ways; one t 
directly controlled by fine wires reele: 
the rocket after it had been fired. Th« 
many schemes for launching a missile ar 
guiding it to its destination by the ust 
television picture transmitted from the 
to its base. Homing devices are other r 
velopments, The object is to equip a 
with an apparatus which, when the 


reaches a certain distance from the target 


respond to a kind of magnetic force, an: 
the missile to ‘home’ on the target. Th: 
has been made that this weapon could | 
to pick out an aircraft carrying an atomic 
and to do similar feats of precision aimir 


See also Am WARFARE, History OF; ARTILLERY 
See also Vol. IV: Amcrarr EnGINes, Sections ( 
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HABEAS CORPUS. The Habeas Corpus Act 


was p.ssed in 1679 in the reign of Charles II. 
It en that no British subject shall be kept in 
priso thout being brought to trial as soon as 
possil Any prisoner who considers that he is 
being detained illegally can apply, or someone 
else can apply on his behalf, to any High Court 
judge for a ‘writ’ or order of habeas corpus. The 
writ i addressed to the person detaining the 
prisoner, and directs him to produce the prisoner 
in per on before the court so that the judge can 
invest) ote the reasons for imprisonment. If 
these inadequate, the judge may release the 
prison- or free him on bail, The writ of habeas 
corpu vy be used also when a man has been 
lawfi!» arrested and charged with a crime but 
is kep: in prison too long without being brought 
to tr Habeas corpus has come to be regarded 
as the »rincipal guarantee of personal liberty in 
England. 

The Act of 1679 introduced no new idea into 
English law. But writs of habeas corpus had been 
evaded in many ways—sometimes by moving 


the prisoner from one prison to another, or even 
by taking him out of the country. In 1627 
Charles I cast five knights into jail because they 
refused to pay taxes levied without the consent 
of Parliament. When an application for their 
release was made, the courts ruled that a prisoner 
could be detained by special order of the King 
without cause being shown. One of the clauses, 
therefore, of the Petition of Right which became 
an Act of Parliament in 1628 stated that the 
King might not imprison people ‘without cause 
shown’. Even after 1679, judges sometimes 
attempted to evade the Habeas Corpus Act by 
ordering the release of a prisoner on so high a 
bail that he could not pay it. The But oF 
Ricuts (q.v.) of 1689 provided, therefore, that 
excessive bail should not be demanded. 


HAGUE COURT 
In times of emergency Parliament sometimes 
suspends the Habeas Corpus Act, as it did in 
1794 at the time of the French Revolution, and 
again in 1817 at a time of great industrial un- 
rest. In the First and Second World Wars 
emergency regulations gave to the Government 
such powers of arrest during hostilities that 
habeas corpus was virtually suspended. 


See also Law, Exon; TRIAL. 


HAGUE COURT. The International Court of 
Justice at The Hague, in Holland, is the legal 
organ of the Unrrep Nations ORGANIZATION 
(q.v.), its fifteen judges being elected by the 
United Nations Assembly and the Security 
Council from among the professional judges of 
various countries. It has two chief tasks: to 
decide international disputes, and to give advice 
on legal questions to the United Nations. 

A dispute can be brought before the court 
only if both parties agree to do so. But almost 
all the great nations except the U.S.S.R. have 
pledged themselves in advance to accept the 
court’s jurisdiction, and are therefore legally 
bound to submit if the other party in a dispute 
brings the case before the court. 

The court, which came into being in 1946, 
replaced the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which was part of the structure of the 
League of Nations. The League’s court, which 
began its work in 1922, dealt with seventy-nine 
cases in the period between the two World Wars. 
Among these cases were a dispute between 
Norway and Denmark over south-eastern 
Greenland, in which the court upheld Den- 
mark’s claims; a British claim for compensation 
for losses suffered by a British business man in 
the Belgian Congo, which the court rejected; 
and several disputes between Germany and 
Poland arising out of frontier changes made 
after the First World War, judgement being 
given in favour of Germany in most cases. This 
court was formally dissolved in 1946; but the 
new court is, in fact, only the old court under a 
new name, its statute being almost identical 
with the former one. 

There is a second international court at The 
Hague. This is the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, sometimes called the Hague Tribunal 
(see ARBITRATION). It consists simply of a panel 
of judges, from whom disputing governments 
may choose a group to arbitrate on a particular 
question. This court was set up after inter- 


HAGUE COURT 
national conferences at The Hague in 1899 and 
1907. In recent years it has been little used. 


See also Inrernationat Law; INTERNATIONAL Co- 
OPERATION, POLITICAL. 


HANSARD. This is the short name given to the 
Parliamentary Debates, the official report of all 
proceedings which take place in the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords. Shorthand- 
writers employed by Parliament and under the 
general control of the Speaker (q.v.) make a full 
report of all speeches, and every night when 
Parliament has been sitting the printers em- 
ployed by the Government’s Stationery Office 
prepare the next day’s issue of Hansard. Copies 
can be bought by the public. 

The name comes from Luke Hansard, a 
printer who, in the 18th century, worked his 
way up to become head of a firm which printed 
Acts of Parliament and other work for the House 
of Commons. There were then no official 
reports of debates: in fact, such reporting was at 
that time unlawful (see Newspapers, History 
or, Vol. IV). In the early rgth century, when 
newspapers were free to report Parliamentary 
debates, one of Hansard’s sons began to issue a 
daily report, copied from the newspapers. In 


The English foot soldiers in packed shield form: 
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course of time this grew into the present official 
report. 
See also PARLIAMENT. 


HASTINGS, BATTLE OF. This battle be- 
tween the English under King Harold and an 
invading army under Duke Willian Nor- 
mandy was fought on 14 October 1066. It was 
a decisive event in both the political and military 
history of England, for it brought to an end the 
old English monarchy and established the 
Norman dynasty in its place. It also showed the 
superiority of the armoured knight on horseback 
over the axe-man fighting on foot (see Cav ary). 

When Edward the Confessor died, he left no 
heirs, and the Witenagemot (mecting of wise 
men) chose Harold as King. But William, Duke 
of Normandy, claimed that Edward had nomi- 
nated him as his successor and that Harold had 
promised to support his claim. At this point 


Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, launched 
an independent invasion against north-eastern 
England, landing near York. Harold Had to 
race northwards to meet him, and defeated him 
completely at Stamford Bridge. Butimmediately 
after the battle he heard that William had 
landed with a large force near Pevensey, in 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS 


ation are fighting the Norman cavalry. Detail from the Bayeux Tapestry 
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Taking only his best troops, Harold 
| from York to the south coast at re- 
ble speed (probably in about 7 days). He 


took up position on a hill near the present site 
of Battle Abbey. 

Had he waited for the rest of his forces to join 
him trom York, Harold might have defeated 
William. As it was, his army, 7,000 in all, con- 
sisted of a small force of his picked bodyguard, 
tired {rom the long march, and large numbers of 
scantily armed peasant levies raised locally in 
some haste. William’s troops, though probably 


fewer. were better armed, and skilled in methods 
of warfare unknown to the English. The 
Normans used cavalry and  crossbowmen, 
whereas the English used battle-axes, spears, 


and stones bound to wooden handles. The 


armoured Norman knights charged and re- 
treated in unison, whereas the English stood 
shoulder to shoulder behind a ‘wall’ of shields, 
hewing with their axes at any enemy who came 
within arm’s length. In spite, however, of the 
enemy's superior arms and training, the English 


resistance was hard to break. They stood their 


ground beneath a swarm of arrows, fighting 
bravely with their two-handed axes. Then the 
Normans, by making pretended retreats, lured 
part of the English army away from its lines in 
pursuit; the Normans, however, turned and cut 


the separated English detachments to pieces. 
At last, when Harold was fatally wounded in the 
eye, there was no one to hold the English to- 
gether, and their lines broke—though isolated 
groups still stood firm. By nightfall the battle 
was over, and William had won one of the de- 
cisive victories of history. 
See also LAND WARFARE, HISTORY OF. 


HEALTH CENTRE. This is a building in 
which people can receive treatment and advice 
about their health. Most doctors, especially in 
the country and in small towns, have been in the 
habit of seeing their patients in the doctor’s own 
house, where one room served as a consulting- 
room or surgery and another as a waiting-room. 
But there has gradually grown up the practice 
of dealing with special types of patients in 
properly equipped clinics or centres; women 
during pregnancy, for example, are seen at 
ante-natal clinics, while small children and 
babies are examined at special children’s clinics. 

When the Nationa, HEALTH SERVICE came 
into being in 1946 (q.v), it was hoped to set up 
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in towns and in some country districts health 
centres where, in a well-equipped building, a 
group of doctors could carry on in a co-ordinated 
way all the work at present done by general 
practitioners and by the medical officers of 
clinics. 

Each centre should have its own staff of mid- 
wives and nurses. It should provide some health 
education—not general health propaganda in the 
usual sense but private instruction and advice, 
which should go with personal medical atten- 
tion. The minimum work for a centre should be 
a general medical service, the care of mothers 
and young children, the care of school-children, 
vaccination and immunization, ante-natal and 
post-natal examinations, health visiting, and 
home nursing. The centre would not possess 
X-ray apparatus or a pathological department 
(which would be found at a hospital), but simple 
pathological tests could be carried out in the 
centre. 

Each general medical practitioner would have 
his own list of patients who had chosen him as 
their family doctor. Of a staff of eight, perhaps 
four would do most of the ante-natal and 
maternity work and four would manage the 
baby clinics. Certain doctors would do most of 
the minor surgery, and others give all the 
anaesthetics, and so on. The nursing staff would 
provide home nurses, health visitors, and mid- 
wives for all patients attending the centre. 

A somewhat different type of health centre 
was founded at Peckham in London in 1935. 
This centre enrolled complete families only; a 
small weekly subscription was paid by each 
family, which in return was provided with 
means of recreation such as a gymnasium, 
swimming-bath, dramatic club, and library, 
while periodically the whole family was medi- 
cally overhauled. No treatment was given, but 
the patient was provided with a summary of the 
findings and told to go to his own doctor for 
treatment. By this means much was done to 
forestall and prevent the onset of serious disease. 
After the Second World War this centre had to 
be closed through lack of money. 

See also Pustic HEALTH. 


HEALTH SERVICE, see NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE, Section 2. 
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see 


HIGH COURT 
HIGH COURT. x. This court, which hears 


all important civil cases, was created in 1873. 
Before then there were a number of independent 
courts—the Court of Chancery, the three 
Common Law Courts, the Queen’s Bench, the 
Common Pleas and the Exchequer, the Court of 
Admiralty, the Court of Probate, the Courts of 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, and the 
London Court of Bankruptcy. Largely owing to 
the work of Jeremy BentHam (q.v. Vol. V) in the 
first quarter of the rgth century, the English 
legal system was later reformed and simplified. 
The Judicature Act of 1873 abolished all these 
courts, creating in their place the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, which it divided into two 
parts, the High Court of Justice and the Court 
of Appeal. There are three divisions of the High 
Court, the Queen’s Bench Division, the Chancery 
Division, and the Probate, Divorce, and Ad- 
miralty Division, created for the convenient 
distribution of cases and to enable judges and 
other lawyers to specialize. 

A judge of the High Court normally sits with- 
out a Jury (q.v.). A judge of the Queen’s Bench 
Division or of the Probate, Divorce, and Ad- 
miralty Division may sit either alone or with a 
jury, but a judge of the Chancery Division 
always sits without a jury. Certain proceedings 
in the High Court are heard by a special court 
called a Divisional Court, consisting of two or 
more judges of a particular Division sitting 
together. i 

2. Queen’s Benca Divisron. This is presided 
over by the Lord Chief Justice of England with 
nineteen puisne or junior JUDGES (q.v.). This 
Division has more judges than the other two 
Divisions, partly because of the amount of work 
and partly because the judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division are sent on circuit to hold Asstzr 
Courts (q.v.), and also sit in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. The Queen’s Bench takes all 
the civil cases (non-criminal) which before the 
creation of the High Court would have been 
brought in one of the Common Law Courts— 
for example, actions for’ breach of contract, 
in respect of the commission of a tort or civil 
injury (see Civit Law), or for the recovery of 
land. Unlike the Country Courts (q.v.), there 
is no limit to the amount of money which may 
be claimed by actions in the High Court. 

Separate lists of cases requiring specialist 
knowledge are made. Commercial cases, for 
example, are all put in a Commercial List, and 
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a judge with the required specialist kn wledge 
takes these cases. 

A special or Divisional Court of the Queen’s 
Bench can also hear certain kinds of | spealon 
questions of law from MAGISTRATES’ Co: 21s and 
QUARTER SESSIONS (qq.v.). A Divisio: >! Court 
may also issue ‘prerogative orders’ to control 
lower courts—an important power in view of 
the many government departments and other 
bodies which now make decisions enfo:ced by 
law, for example, Compensation Appea! Tribu- 
nals. A Divisional Court of the Queen’: Bench 
Division carries out an important constitutional 
role when it hears an application for the issue ofa 


writ of Haseas Corpus (q.v.) on behalf of 


someone claiming that he has been illegally 
imprisoned. 

3. Tue Crancery Diviston consists of six 
judges and is nominally presided over by the 


Lord Chancellor, although in fact he never sits 


there. It deals with such matters as the ad- 
ministration of Trusts (q.v.), and of the estates 
of deceased persons (see INHERITANCE), actions 
concerning partnerships, the partition or sale of 
land, mortgages (see Property Law) the 
wardship of infants (people under 21) and the 
care of their estates, and actions where ome 
form of remedy is sought in Equity (see Law, 


Encuisu), for example, disputes in connexion 
with contracts. Revenue work, such as income- 
tax cases, is now dealt with by a Chancery 
judge. The Chancery Division also hears «ses 
concerning the affairs of limited liability com- 
panies. Appeals in BANKRUPTCY matters («.v.) 
from County Courts are heard by a Divisional 
Court of the Chancery Division. 

4. Tue PROBATE, Divorce, AND ADMIRALTY 
Diviston consists of seven judges and has its own 
President. The reason why Probate (the proving 
of wills), Divorce, and Admiralty are grouped 
together is historical. The Probate and Divorce 
work is inherited from the old Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The law applied in these Courts and 
also in the Court of Admiralty was based on 
either the Roman Civil Law or the Canon LAW 
(q.v.), which was itself partly derived from 
Roman law. These courts, therefore, tended to 
be a distinct group, and lawyers practising in 
them had special qualifications, 

In Probate cases the Court decides which 
document or documents constitute a testator’s 
will, and grants probate to his executors so that 
they can proceed to distribute the inheritance. 
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COURT OF EXCHEQUER 


HOME OFFICE 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS 


COURT OF CHANCERY 


Coloured aquatints by Rowlandson and Pugin from Ackermann’s Microcosm, 1809 


The urt decides who shall administer the 
estate of a man who dies without making a will. 
In most cases there is no dispute, and probate or 
letters of administration are granted as a matter 


of course by the Registry at Somerset House or 
by a local District Probate Registry. Ifa dispute 
does vise it may be necessary to bring an action 
in this division, but only about 100 such actions 
are brought each year. 

The Admiralty side deals with shipping cases, 
particularly cases arising out of collisions at sea. 
The judge sits without jury, but when he requires 
nautical advice he is assisted by two of the Elder 
Brethren of Trinrry House (q.v. Vol. IV), who 
sit as assessors. ‘This Division hears ‘Prize’ cases. 
International Law allows a captured enemy ship 
in certain circumstances to be kept as ‘prize’ 
(from a French word meaning ‘seizure’). 

A tremendous amount of matrimonial work 


is done by this Division, the bulk being petitions 
for divorce, but it also deals with petitions for 
judicial separation and for a declaration of 
nullity (see Drvorce Law). 

See also Law, Encuish; Law Courts; TRIAL. 


HIGH TREASON, see TREASON. 
HOME GUARD, see TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


HOME OFFICE. The Home Secretary is by 
tradition the most important of the Secretaries 
of State in the British Government (though 
now the Foreign Secretary is often the senior). 
He is in charge of every aspect of home affairs 
(that is, government affairs within Great Britain) 
which has not been specially allocated to some 
other Minister. His responsibilities include the 


HOME OFFICE 

maintenance of law and order and therefore the 
control of prisons, Borstal institutions, and 
Approved Schools, and, indirectly, of police 
forces. He decides whether aliens shall be ad- 
mitted to Britain, and controls the granting of 
British nationality to foreigners wishing to be 
naturalized. He is responsible for safety regu- 
lations in, for example, theatres and cinemas; 
for the control of the sale of poisons, firearms, 
and alcoholic drinks. He administers the 
Children’s Acts and supervises the work of local 
councils which take care of orphan or neglected 
children (see Cum-p WELFARE). He is responsible 
for preparations for elections—the registration 
of electors and the appointment of the necessary 
officials. He advises the Crown in the exercise of 
the prerogative of mercy—for example, whether 
or not a condemned man shall be executed (see 
Capita PUNISHMENT). He is the official channel 
of communication between the Queen and her 
subjects; and also between the Government of 
Britain and those of Northern Ireland, the Isle 
of Man, and the Channel Islands. The Home 
Office has, in fact, a long list of infinitely varied 
duties, all related to maintaining the Queen’s 
Peace. 

See also MINISTERS or THE CROWN, 


The Times 
KING GEORGE VI CREATING A KNIGHT AT BRITISH HEAD- 
QUARTERS IN FRANCE DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
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HOMES, see CHILDREN’S Homes; SPECIAL 
Hosprrats; MENTAL HOSPITAL; ALMS-HOUSE. 

HONOURS. In the old days the King often 
rewarded with grants of land those vho had 


rendered him or the country some service. In 


modern times the Sovereign awards tles or 
other marks of rank to those deserving of |:onour, 
and these are known as ‘Honours’. Although 
the Sovereign has the power to bestow honours 
at pleasure, most are, in fact, granted on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister. The 
honours consist of PEERAGEs (q.v.) and Lo ronet- 
cies, which are hereditary titles, and Knight- 
hoods or membership of the Orders of Chivalry, 
which are held for life only. These latter are 
customarily bestowed by the Sovereign or by 
someone acting on his or her behalf. The names 
of people to be honoured are usually announced 
on New Year’s Day and on the Sovercign’s 


—Knights Bachelor (originally meanin; 
warrior’) and Knights of an Order of Chive 
such as the Order of the Bath. All Knig! 
entitled to ‘Sir’ in front of their name. 
Knight Bachelor has no letters after his 
Before 1926 he had no special insignia, an: 

now he is not invested with it by the Queen as 


are the Knights of an Order. At a ceremony of 
investiture, held in Buckingham Palace, the 
Knight kneels before the Queen, who taps him 


on each shoulder with the point of a sword (this 
ceremony is known as the accolade); then the 
Queen ‘invests’ him, that is, places over his 
shoulder a ribbon bearing the insignia, or sign, 
of the Order to which he belongs. 

The oldest of the English Orders of Chivalry 
is the Order of the Garter, instituted by Edward 
III about 1348. The Garter was probably a 
symbol of the homage paid by knights to ladies 
(see Cuivatry). According to one of the many 
stories, the Countess of Salisbury dropped a 
garter when dancing with the King. He re- 
turned it to her saying Honi soit qui mal y pense 
(Evil to him who thinks evil); and this motto is 
now embroidered in gold letters on the garter. 
The Order is limited to members of the royal 
family and certain foreign royalty, as well as 
twenty-five Knights Companions (K.G.s). The 
holder wears a rich, dark blue velvet mantle, on 
the left shoulder of which is embroidered a cross 
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The Times 

THE MONIAL INSTALLATION OF KNIGHTS GRAND CROSS OF THE ORDER OF THE BATH IN KING HENRY VII’S CHAPEL, WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY 

In the centre, facing the altar, is King George VI who was Sovereign of the Order. On either side of him are Officers of 


the Order; standing under their own banners are Knights Grand Cross 


George encircled with a garter, and also a 
lue velvet garter edged with gold,worn on 
eg below the knee. He wears a collar 
i carrying the ‘George’, an enamelled 
of St. George encountering the dragon. 
nights of the Garter hang their banners 
in St, George’s Chapel, Windsor, and each has 
a stall in the chapel and a plate bearing his 
arms (see Heratpry, Vol. IV). 

The great Scottish Order is the Order of the 
Thistle (K.T.); the Irish Order is the Order of 
St. Patrick (K.P.); both are as highly prized as 
the Garter in their own countries. The Order of 
the Bath is one of the largest of the Orders of 
Knighthood. The ‘bath’ was a symbol of puri- 
fication, and was part of the medieval initiatory 
ceremony into knighthood. Knights of the 
Bath are first mentioned in the 15th century, and 
elaborate ceremonies were held by James I in 
1610 when a number of Knights of the Bath 
were invested. In 1725 it was reinstituted by 


George I, and in 1815 it was enlarged and 
divided into three classes—Knights Grand Cross 
(G.C.B.), Knights Commanders (K.C.B.), and 
Companions (C.B.) without knighthood. 

The Order of Merit (O.M.) is bestowed very 
sparingly, generally on a man of great intellectual 
attainments. The Order of the Star of India 
(also in three classes) used to be given for dis- 
tinguished services in India, but now that India 
is independent this Order is no longer awarded. 
The Order of the Indian Empire is also now no 
longer awarded. The Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, founded in 1818, is chiefly given for 
services in the Commonwealth or Colonies or in 
H.M. Foreign Service; the titles of its three 
classes are G.C.M.G., K.C.M.G., and C.M.G. 

The Royal Victorian Order, instituted by 
Queen Victoria, is given only for services to the 
royal family. The junior Order ofall is the Order 
of the British Empire, founded by King George 
V in 1917, and the first Order to be open to 
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women equally with men. This was the order 
which instituted the title ‘Dame’—the female 
equivalent of Knight. Dames, however, do not 
receive the accolade, but are merely invested 
with the insignia. (Later the Royal Victorian 
Order was extended to include women.) The 
Order of the British Empire is in several classes: 
Knights or Dames Grand Cross (G.B.E.), 
Knights or Dames Commanders (K.B.E. or 
D.B.E.),Commanders(C.B.E.) ,Officers(O.B.E.), 
and Members (M.B.E.), The Order of the 
Companions of Honour (C.H.) is rather like the 
Order of Merit, but does not rank quite so high. 
There are other awards given for outstanding 
military services, described in the article MEDALS 
AND Decorations (q.v.). When these are 
awarded posthumously, the next-of-kin is sum- 
moned to Buckingham Palace to receive the 
award. 

Sometimes in the past a peerage was bestowed 
in return for financial support to a party; and to 
stop this ‘sale of honours’ the Honours (Preven- 
tion of Abuses) Act was passed in 1929. Now a 
small committee is appointed to advise the 
Prime Minister on the names to be submitted 
to the Sovereign. 

Some countries which have replaced their 
monarchies by republics or dictatorships con- 
tinue the practice of giving decorations. Soviet 
Russia, indeed, has a longer list of decorations 
than any other foreign country. In France de- 
corations of the Legion of Honour founded by 
Napoleon are still given by the Republic. The 
Order of the Golden Fleece used to rank 
amongst the most illustrious in Europe. It was 
founded by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, as early 
as 1429, and later split into two branches, being 
awarded both by the Emperors of Austria and 
the Kings of Spain. Now, however, with the 
exiling of these royal houses, the Order has 
ceased to exist. 


See also PEERAGE; MEDALS AND DECORATIONS. 


HOSPITALS, HISTORY OF. The modern 
meaning of ‘hospital’ is an institution where the 
sick and injured can be looked after and, if 
possible, nursed back to health. But this was not 
always so; originally a hospital meant a guest- 
house, from the Latin hospes a guest, from which 
also the words ‘hostel’ and ‘hostelry’ came (see 
Inns, Vol. IV). Sometimes a hospital was a 
charitable institution: a school, for example, 
such as the Blue Coat School in London, or 
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Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh, or an Arms- 


House (q.v.), such as Chelsea and Greenwich 
Hospitals for retired army and navy \ -terans, 
In this article, however, ‘hospital’ m ans an 
institution for the care of the sick and |: jured. 
It is uncertain when such institut’ ns first 
came into being. The Buddhists in Ir lia had 
them about 400 B.C., for both men and . nimals. 
Among the Romans there were hosp:ials for 
soldiers and for slaves. The first public ‘.ospital 
in Rome was founded at the end of the 4th 
century A.D. In the gth century A.D. there were 


general hospitals at Baghdad and elsewhere. 
During the Crusades, military nursing orders 
came into existence, such as the Knights Hospi- 
tallers (the Knights of St. John) and the Teutonic 
Knights (see Knicuts, ORDERS or, Vol. I). The 
Knights of St. Lazarus devoted themselves to 
the care of lepers; at one period the head of the 
Order himself had to bea leper. One important 
Order, that of the Holy Ghost, was especially 
associated with nursing in large hospitals in 
France, Germany, Italy, and England. 

Many well-known hospitals originated in 
monastic foundations, such as the hospital 
founded in 1123 in the Priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew in London by Rahere, Henry I’s court 
jester, who became a monk. In the Middle Ages 
a great hospital movement was started by Pope 
Innocent III, and soon nearly every city in 
Europe had its own hospital. With the introduc- 
tion at the time of the Crusades of so-called 
leprosy, leper isolation hospitals or lazar-houses 
increased ; people were willing to give money for 
this purpose because, if all lepers were kept in 
seclusion, other people felt safe from infection. 
(It is now recognized that much of what was 
taken for leprosy in the Middle Ages was not in 
fact leprosy but chronic skin disease.) Side by 
side with these isolation hospitals, general 
hospitals sprang up in which the study of 
patients’ illnesses began. Medicine had been 
studied in the East for centuries, and at this time 
learned physicians, mostly Jews or members of 
the Nesrorran Cuurcn (q.v. Vol. I), came from 
Edessa, in Macedonia, and from Baghdad to 
settle in Spain, which with Sicily and southern 
Italy became a centre of medical learning and 
advancing hospital practice. 

The 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries saw the 
foundation of many universities in which schools 
of medicine sprang up; and hospitals grew and 
thrived beside them. These were no longer 
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Jl where the sick and crippled had to be 


ke it of public sight. The patients were now 
‘c this originally meant ‘cared for’), and 
SC f those who were ‘cared for’ recovered 
ï heir ills. Much of the practice in monastic 
nc ils would seem extraordinary to us now: 


‘or + ample, the learned monastic doctors could 
not :hemselves perform operations because the 


rules of their Orders forbade them to shed blood; 
therefore operations were by custom performed 
>y the barbers (see SURGERY, HISTORY OF, 


Vol. XI). The monastic hospitals were, how- 
ever, of very great social service in their time. 
At the Rrrormation (q.v. Vol. I), when the 
monasteries were suppressed, all but three of the 
hospitals and infirmaries of England were closed. 
England was the only country in Europe where 
the hospital system stopped to this degree. St. 
Bartholomew’s remained open, because the 
Lord Mayor and City of London were strong 
enough to prevent Henry VIII closing it, and 
Bethlehem (or ‘Bedlam’, as it was commonly 
called) remained open as an asylum for the 
insane. Outside London, with the exception of 
St. Bartholomew’s at Rochester, all public 
assistance for the sick came to an end until the 
Elizabethan Poor Law (q.v.) made the parishes 
responsible for their care, but even they were not 


required to open hospitals or infirmaries. Re- 
bellion and revolution checked any real progress 
in the 17th century, and it was not until the end 
of the century that people began to look upon 
the sufferings of their fellows with any concern. 
In 1697, in Bristol, the Guardians of the Poor, 
whose duty it was to administer the Poor Law 
efficiently, opened St. Peter’s, the first hospital 
to be established after the suppression of the 
monastic hospitals and to survive continuously 
to the present time. It was partly paid for by 
public money collected by rates, and partly by 
large donations from private citizens. Dr. 
Thomas Dover (the inventor of Dover’s powder) 
gave his services free to attend the sick there. 
In London, in 1719, the Westminster Hospital 
was founded; Guy’s was financed by the book- 
seller Thomas Guy in 1725; St. George’s fol- 
lowed in 1728; the London Hospital in 1740; 
and the Middlesex in 1745; in quick succession 
others followed in the principal provincial 
towns. These were not paid for out of rates, but 
were built and maintained by private subscrip- 
tions. The same plan was followed in Scotland 
and, with slight differences, in Ireland. 

From the 18th to the goth century the majority 
of hospitals were run on the ‘voluntary system’— 
by mainly voluntary subscriptions, gifts, and 
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bequests made by all sorts of people for the 
benefit of the sick poor. The location of hospi- 
tals was uneven, and in many parts of the 
country there was no hospital within reach of 
those who needed treatment. For those not 
suffering from actual illness but incapable by age 
or infirmity of working to support themselves 
there were WORKHOUSES (q.v.), usually with an 
infirmary attached. 

In the 19th century Lord Lister (q.v. Vol. V) 
brought about improvements in surgery when 
he showed how the infection of wounds could be 
prevented by Antiseptics; and Nursine (qq.v.) 
Vol. XI) was also improved, thanks to the train- 
ing introduced by Florence NIGHTINGALE (q.v. 
Vol. V). In consequence, operations could be 
carried out on many more people, and many 
more hospital patients recovered. Before these 
improvements hospitals had been places to be 
dreaded as almost signifying a death-sentence. 
Septic infection made even quite minor opera- 
tions dangerous. 

Improvements in surgery might have taken 
longer to become known if it had not been for 
the First World War. After the war it became 
true and generally realized that the best treat- 
ment was to be had in hospital. Expensive 
equipment for operating theatres, X-ray plant, 
pathological investigation, and physical treat- 
ment such as massage could be provided only in 
hospitals. In consequence, the demand for 
treatment in them and the cost of maintaining 
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were thought of for 
rising costs. All members of 
the public, rich and poor 
alike, were asked to join con- 
tributory schemes b» which 
small sums paid we! dur- 
ing health might er con- 
tributors to a hospit 
time of need. C table 
people who had subscribed 
to a hospital had subscribers’ 
tickets, which they c« 

on to poor people v 
hospital treatment. In 1929, 
when the old workhouse sys- 
tem ended, town and county 
councils were authorized to 
take over the Poor Law in- 
firmaries, and in many cases, 
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during the next 10 years, 
they raised them to the status of first-rate hos- 
pitals. 

When the Second World War broke out in 
1939 it was obvious that large numbers of 
civilians injured by air raids, as well as tbe sick 
and injured from the services, would require 


hospital treatment. It was decided, the:clore, 
to expand the civilian hospitals rather than to 
set up many new military hospitals in Britain. 
An emergency medical service was estab 
with power to pay for the cost of beds in existing 
hospitals, to enlarge these hospitals, to build new 
ones, and to pay for the services of the dociors— 
all out of public funds. (Before this, doctors in 
voluntary hospitals had given their services 
free.) The Emergency Medical Service plan, 
controlled by the Ministry of Health, worked 
extremely well, but it was clear that it could not 
possibly be maintained after the war on this 
greatly expanded scale if the financial support of 
the Ministry of Health came to an end. 

In 1945 an Act of Parliament was passed 
which created the NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
(q.v.). It transferred to the Minister of Health 
the control of all the hospitals of the country, 
whether voluntary, municipal, or State-owned, 
with their funds—or their debts. Medical 
practice in the homes also came under the same 
service. The whole population of Britain now 
pays a compulsory weekly contribution for medi- 
cal services and insurance against incapacity, 
as well as for pensions in old age. In return 
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for this tax everyone is entitled to free medical 
treatment either at home or in hospital. 
For the management of the hospitals the 


co is divided into fourteen regions, each 
region being managed by a Regional Hospital 
Board appointed by the Minister of Health, the 


rs giving their services without payment. 
-gional Hospital Board appoints Hospital 

ment Committees to manage individual 
hos)» ‘als or groups of hospitals within the region, 
The management committees, like the Regional 
Hospital Board, consist of unpaid members, and 
so spirit of voluntary hospital management 
has Leen brought into the modern State owner- 
shi hospitals. 

Besides these general hospitals, there are a 
number of Specia Hosprrats (q.v.) dealing 
with maternity cases, infectious diseases (isola- 
tion hospitals), children, mental diseases, skin 
diseases, cancer, venereal infections, diseases 
of the eye, and other complaints. In London, 
under the National Health Act of 1945, special 
institutes have been set up for further research 
into many particular diseases. 

A useful part has been played in the smaller 
couniry towns by cottage hospitals. They are 
smaller and less fully equipped than the large 
gencral hospitals; but they can deal with minor 
operations, and can receive emergency cases, 
such as those of people who have met with acci- 
dents and require immediate attention. 


See also Natrona Hearta Service; Spectra Hos- 


prra.s; Menrat Hosprrar; PusLic HEALTH; HOSPITALS, 
Movern. 
See also Vol. XI: MEDICINE, HISTORY OF; NURSING. 
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HOSPITALS, MODERN. The modern hos- 
pital is a very complex organization for the treat- 
ment of those who are injured, are too ill to 
be nursed at home, or are suffering from some 
disease, the nature of which is so uncertain as to 
require expert examination. Let us follow the 
history of John Smith, who has been complain- 
ing for some time of pains in the region of the 
stomach and has been losing weight. 

Mr. Smith’s family doctor arranges for him 
to attend the out-patient department of the 
hospital, and gives him a letter to take to the 
physician or surgeon on the consulting staff of 
the hospital, whom it has been decided to con- 
sult. The numbers attending the out-patient 
department are of course very much greater 
than those admitted to the hospital as in-patients. 
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At the out-patient clinic, Mr. Smith will be 
examined by a specialist, who may decide that 
he wants to carry out elaborate tests which he 
obviously cannot do there and then. If it is 
decided to admit Mr. Smith as an in-patient, 
he will in due course receive a card from the 
hospital secretary saying that there is a bed for 
him on a certain day. On arriving in the ward 
he is met by the ward sister or her second-in- 
command, the staff nurse, who will see that he is 
put to bed and made comfortable. His name, 
address, religion, and next-of-kin will be duly 
recorded, and he may have to sign a declaration 
that he is willing to undergo an operation ifsuch 
is thought necessary. He will receive a number 
of visits from the house physician or house 
surgeon, according to whether he is a patient in 
a surgical or medical ward; from the registrar, 
a rather more senior medical man; from the 
hospital almoner; and from the matron. The 
house physician will examine him and take down 
what is called his ‘medical history’; the registrar 
will study the history, examine the patient and 
suggest certain tests that must be carried out to 
determine more precisely the cause of his pain; 
the almoner will come and inquire into his 
home circumstances and whether his family need 
assistance in any way while he is in hospital; the 
matron and the ward sister, when they make 
their rounds, will see that he is comfortable and 
has no complaints. 

Hospital routine in the wards is regular. The 
day starts early, usually about 6 a.m., when 
patients are washed and tidied up by the sister 
and nurses who form the night nursing staff. 
This is the last duty they perform before going 
off duty. When the day staff come on duty, the 
patients are given breakfast, and then beds are 
made and the wards cleaned. Then the house 
physician and possibly the medical registrar will 
‘do a round’ of the wards. During the course of 
Mr. Smith’s first day, the clinical pathologist will 
probably take specimens of his blood and urine, 
which will be examined in the pathological 
laboratory or in the biochemical department. 
Ile may have to be X-rayed, in which case he 
will be wheeled down to the radiology depart- 
ment. The chaplain will pay him a visit, and at 
certain hours on ‘visiting day’ his relations and 
friends can come and see him. The hospital 
librarian will bring books and magazines round 
for the patients to select. 

When the tests have been completed, the 
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consulting physician or surgeon will examine 
John Smith and, taking into consideration the 
reports on the tests and the patient's history and 
present condition, will decide what treatment 
and special diet he should have. The doctor 
may decide on an operation or he may order 
further tests. As John Smith gradually recovers, 
he may require massage or he will be shown how 
to do exercises to strengthen particular muscles. 
For these he will go to the physiotherapy de- 
partment. Finally the day comes when John 
Smith is fit to leave hospital. He may be sent to 
one of the hospital’s convalescent homes for a 
period, or he may go straight home with in- 
structions to his family doctor to continue some 
special treatment. He may be told to report to 
the out-patient department again after a period, 
so that the physician or surgeon who treated him 
may see that he is progressing satisfactorily. 

In a large general hospital there are different 
wards for different types of illness—certain wards 
for surgical cases, others for ear, nose, and throat 
cases, maternity wards, and so on. There are 
special wards for children—often bright, cheer- 
ful places staffed with nurses who understand 
how to handle children. Generally there is, also, 
a special block of private rooms for patients will- 
ing to pay for this privilege. 

To carry out all the work of a hospital many 
people are necessary. Some doctors must live 
in the hospital so as to cope with any sudden 
illness or with the victims of any accident in the 
neighbourhood. There is a large staff of nurses: 
a matron, assistant matron, ward sisters, staff 
nurses, nurses, and probationers. In most hos- 
pitals the younger nurses have to attend lectures 
given by sister-tutors. Then, too, there are ward 
orderlies, cleaners, and hospital porters, not 
to mention stokers to keep the central heating 
going. The special departments, such as the 
laboratories, are for the most part in charge of 
medical specialists, assisted by technicians. All 
these people, as well as the patients, have to be 
fed, and for this large kitchens with numerous 
cooks are necessary. Trained dietitians prepare 
special diets for particular patients, Finally, 
there is a large secretarial department to keep 
records of the patients, to pay the staff, and to 
arrange for the buying of stores. This adminis- 
trative staff is usually in the care of a hospital 
superintendent or house governor, 

Hospital committees and boards of manage- 
ment supervise and plan all these arrangements, 
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and under the new Health Acts they report to 
the Regional Hospital Boards, who in their turn 
are in touch with the Ministry of Health. All 
this costs money. In 1900 the London Hospital 
cost about £115,000 a year to run; in 1950 it 
cost £1,200,000. This is paid for partly by the 
National Health Insurance contributions and 
partly by the State. 

See also Hosprrats, History or; NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE. 

Sce also Vol. XI: Mepicine, Hisrory oF; SURGERY, 
History or; Nursinc, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. This, together with 
the House or Lors (q.v.) and the Sovereign, 
constitutes ‘the King (or Queen) in Parliament’, 
and governs Britain. The House of Commons 
consists of 625 members, elected for districts or 
constituencies in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland (see ELection). The House is 
elected for 5 years but may be dissolved before 
that time has elapsed, in which event a general 
election is held, Its officials are the SPEAKER 
(q.v.), who is chairman of the House, and the 
Clerk, as well as the various chairmen of PaRLIA- 
MENTARY COMMITTEES (q.v.). The Leader of the 
House is the member of the Government 
especially responsible for arranging the business 
time-table in the Commons. The Leader of the 
Opposition is the chief of the party in opposition 
(see Potrricar Parties). The Serjeant-at-Arms 
attends the Speaker and secs that the House’s 
orders are carried out, by force if necessary. 
Any British subject over the age of 21 (with 
certain exceptions) may be clected to the House 
of Commons. People holding certain positions 
may not stand for Parliament: civil servants, 
regular members of the army, navy, and air force, 
Local Authority officials, judges, and members 
of public boards such as the National Coal 
Board, for example. Clergy (other than Non- 
conformists) , holders of offices of profit under the 
Crown, and peers (except certain Irish peers) are 
excluded. A member of Parliament is the link 
between his party, the Government, and the 
people living in his constituency. He may be 
asked to take up their troubles with any govern- 
ment department concerned or to ask questions 
in Parliament about any subject. Since the 17th 
century members were not paid for their ser- 
vices, but in 1911 a law was passed authorizing 
a payment of £400 a year in order that people 
without private incomes might stand for Parlia- 
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In 1937 this was raised to £600, and in 

b to £1,000. Members’ expenses, however, 
ivy, and if they lose their seats at an 
they lose their salary. Therefore most 
arry on some other work as well. Most 
rs do not attend Parliament all the time 
ession; but all are urged to attend when 
going to be a division on an important 
e party Whips are especially responsible 
g that all the members of their party are 
on such occasions. The Government has 
even Whips, the Chief Whip being the 
icntary Secretary to the Treasury. Three 
> Lords Commissioners and the Trea- 
Comptroller, and Vice-Chamberlain of 
yaL HouseHoLp (q.v.) are also Whips. 
are all paid from public funds. Each 
has its own Whips paid from party 
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The House’s first duty is to assist in making 
law bv passing bills, which ultimately become 
Acts oF PARLIAMENT (q.v.). Certain orders 
y government departments (see ORDERS, 
RIAL) have to be laid before the House, 
y become law if the House passes a reso- 
pproving them; others have to be laid 
he House and become law unless within 
time (say 28 or 42 days) the House passes 
ition disapproving them. 
second main duty of the House is to 
the executive part of government, that 
lINISTERS OF THE CROWN (q.v.) in charge 
arious departments, by holding debates 
on p cy and by discussing the actions of each 
parti. iar department. If the Government is 
defeaicd in debate on a major issue, it has to 
resign, as its policy is no longer supported by a 
majority of the House. If there is strong criti- 
cism of any department, the Minister at the 
head of that department may be forced by 
custom to resign. The first hour of each day 
from Monday to Thursday is devoted to answers 
by Ministers to members’ questions on policy 
and administration. A Minister is responsible 
for every act or omission by any civil servant in 
his department; thus the Foreign Secretary 
might be sharply questioned about policy 
towards the United Nations and then, in the 
next question, be asked why the doorkeeper at 
some embassy was rude to the caller. If the 
Minister’s answer does not satisfy the questioner, 
he may raise the matter again at 11 p.m. when 
the House normally ceases its main business and 
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A ‘WHIP’ TO SUMMON M.P.S 


A letter sent by a party ‘Whip’ to M.P.s, to urge them 
to attend Parliament to vote for their side at a debate, 
is itself called a ‘whip’. For very important debates 
certain words are thrice underlined. The three-line a 
shown above dates from 1841; today whips are printed, 


adjourns. This is called ‘the motion for the 
adjournment’. 

The House has a number of other functions. 
It receives petitions from private individuals; 
these are referred to a committee of M.P.s for 
report and, if the matter is sufficiently important, 
the Government may take action. The House 
can set up committees of inquiry to investigate 
any matter of policy, or the affairs of any govern- 
ment department (see PARLIAMENTARY COM- 
mitTEEs). Even the judges of the Hich Courr 
(q.v.) and certain other high state officials can 
be dismissed if both Houses pass an address 
praying the Sovereign to remove them. 

From Monday to Thursday the House, when 
in session, meets daily in the early afternoon, 
opens with prayers, spends the next hour in 
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questions (question time), and then proceeds to 
the main business of the day, which may be a 
debate or the consideration of one of the stages 
ofa bill. Atleast forty members must be present; 
if a member calls for a ‘count’ and fewer than 
this number are present, the House is adjourned. 
(But between 8.15 p.m. and 9.15 p.m., when 
most members go to dine, a count may not be 
called for.) The day’s business normally ends 
at 11 p-m, but on exceptional occasions the 
House sits on, perhaps all night, until the busi- 
ness before it is finished. Most Fridays are 
devoted to private members’ bills; on this day 
the House sits in the morning and usually rises 
at 4 p.m. 

In debate members must obey the House’s 
rules (contained in its Standing and Sessional 
Orders). Ifa member wishes to raise a ‘point of 
order’, that is, to suggest that a rule of debate is 
being broken, he must remain seated and put on 
a hat to call the attention of the Speaker. No 
member can make any speech unless the Speaker 
calls on him, and no member may deliver more 
than one major speech in a debate. Ifa member 
wishes to speak in a debate, he rises in his seat 
and catches the Speaker's eye. The name of the 
Sovereign must not be introduced; and the 
House of Lords is always referred to as ‘the other 
place’. Members must not use unparliamentary 
language (abuse). They do not address each 
other by name, but always as ‘the honourable 
member for so-and-so’. If a member infringes 
the rules and refuses to apologize or withdraw, 
the Speaker may ‘name’ him, which means that 
he is suspended. 

The House has various hard-won and jealously 
guarded privileges, of which freedom of speech 
in the House is one of the most important. 
The House has the right to control its own pro- 
ceedings and commit members and others for 
contempt of the House; to regulate its own com- 
position and expel members guilty of improper 
conduct; to hold secret sessions when the publi- 
cation of debates might assist an enemy; and 
to decide disputed elections. Every session a 
Committee of Privileges is appointed to deal 
with any question of a breach of privilege. It 
investigates any complaint and makes a report 
to the House, which will decide what action is to 
be taken. An offender may be summoned to the 
Bar, that is, ordered to present himself at the 
entrance of the Chamber while the Speaker ad- 
mionishes him. In serious cases the offender may 
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be imprisoned until the House orders his release 
or until the session is prorogued; prorogation 
automatically ends the period of imprisonment, 

When a resolution has been debated, the 
Speaker ‘puts the question’. Those in favour 
shout ‘Aye’ and those against shout ‘No’, and 
unless the preponderance of one side is over- 
whelming, a division is called for. If a division 
is demanded, the Speaker directs the ‘Ayes’ to 
the lobby on the right and the ‘Noes’ to that on 
the left. He nominates two members as tellers 
(or counters) for each side. Each member 
voting gives his name to a clerk as he enters a 
lobby. After 6 minutes from the time at which 
the Speaker ordered the division the doors lead- 
ing from the Chamber to the lobbies are locked, 
but the ones leading back to the Chamber are 
left open. As soon as all the members have 


- passed through these doors, the four tellers go 


to the Speaker’s chair and report the result of 
the division. The tellers of the winning side 
stand at the right-hand side, and thus members 
know the result at once, though not, of course, 
the actual figures. If the Government is de- 
feated in its policy or wins by a very narrow 
margin, great excitement reigns, and the result 
is greeted with shouts of ‘Resign!’ 


See also Picture, p. 177; PARLIAMENT; ACT OF PARLIA- 
MENT; House or LORDS; HOUSES oF PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. This and the House oF 
Commons (q.v.) together with the Sovereign, 
constitute ‘the King (or Queen) in Parliament’ 
which rules Britain. The House of Lords or 
House of Peers is made up of three kinds of peers 
—spiritual, temporal, and Law Lords. The 
Lords Spiritual consist of twenty-six bishops of 
the Church of England—the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, and Durham, and twenty-one other 
bishops in order of seniority of appointment. 
The Lords Temporal are the hereditary peers 
of the realm (see PEERAGE), as well as certain 
elected peers of Scotland, and number about 
850. When a peer dies his heir takes his place in 
the House of Lords. The Law Lords are the 
nine ‘Lords of Appeal in Ordinary’—who are 
the judges of the House of Lords in its capacity as 
final court of appeal for England, Scotland, and 
Northern Ireland (see Jupcr). They hold peer- 
ages for life only, In addition there are the 
sixteen Representative Peers of Scotland, elected 
by a meeting of the whole Scottish peerage 
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r a new Parliamentis summoned. These 
S peerages are confined to those created 
i\e Act of Union of England and Scot- 


l 1707. Until the creation of the Irish 
I te in 1921 there were also twenty-eight 
R ntative Irish Peers of whom a few are 


are summoned by royal writs, ad- 
dr ndividually to each peer for each new 
P ent; 
I n any peer, The judges are also sum- 
n wut do not nowadays attend, except at 
t ing of Parliament and on occasions 
y c House needs the cpinion of all the 
ju n a difficult point of law: the last time 


a writ of summons cannot be with- 


u done was in 1898. 
Lord Chancellor acts as Speaker of the 
H F Lords and sits on the woolsack, symbol 
of ind’s trading prosperity in the Middle 
A lis functions, however, differ from those 
ol PEAKER (q.v.) in the House of Commons 
in ous ways: for example, he often acts as 
on he Government spokesmen whereas the 
Sp never takes part in political debates, 
bu iks only to keep order. Also, unlike the 
Sp . he does not act as chairman calling on 
the nbers of the House to speak; the peers 
rise heir places of their own accord. The 
Ck { the Parliaments, assisted by a Clerk 
As t and a Reading Clerk, are the chief 
per ent officials of the House of Lords. The 
Gen: -man Usher of the Black Rod, a member 
of tl, Royat HousrEHoip (q.v.), carries mes- 
sage, rom the House of Lords to the House of 
Coni:nons, and ushers in the members of the 
Lower House when they come to the bar of the 
Upper House—for example, to hear the Queen’s 
Speech. 
The functions of the House of Lords do not in 


` principle differ from those of the House of 
Commons; but though the House of Lords in 
theory has retained most of its powers, in practice 
it now rarely exercises them to the full. During 
the last 50 years there have been several differ- 
ences of opinion between the two Houses, the 
Lords altering or rejecting measures passed by 
the Commons. But, by a long-standing conven- 
tion, the Lords do not amend or reject supply 
bills; they accept the principle that only the 
clected representatives ought to decide what 
taxes the electors shall pay. On one occasion, 
however, in 1909, the Lords did reject Lloyd 
George’s Budget, which proposed to put certain 
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taxes on land, and which the Commons had 
passed. 

In 1910, soon alter the accession of George V, 
a Liberal government decided to pass a bill 
through Parliament reducing the House of 
Lords’ powers. The Government intended to 
force the bill through the House of Lords by 
adyising the King to create sufficient new 
Liberal peers to outvote the existing peers: 500 
peers were intended. This method had been 
used before to force a measure through the 
Lords; the last time being in 1832 when the 
Lords threatened to reject the Reform Bill (see 
Execrion). If the King had refused to do this, 
he would have been doing something that no 
sovereign had done for a long time—reject the 
advice of his Premier on a major issue. If he had 
created 500 new peers, he would have reduced 
the House of Lords and the Peerage to an ab- 
surdity. It became generally understood that 
the King would act on the Prime Minister's 
advice and create the new peers. Therefore the 
majority of the House of Lords decided, as they 
had decided in the case of the Reform Bill, not 
to oppose the bill; and so in 1911 the Parliament 
Act was passed through both Houses. 
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According to this Act a money bill sent to the 
Lords within a month of the end of the session, 
and not passed by them within a further month, 
can nevertheless be presented to the Sovereign 
for the royal assent and become law. All other 
bills, if passed by the Commons in three sessions 
(the Lords rejecting them on each occasion), can 
nevertheless be presented for the royal assent 
and become law, provided at least 2 years have 
elapsed in the process. Thus the Lords’ powers 
were reduced to a ‘suspensory veto’, by which 
they could delay money bills for a month and 
other bills for 2 years. The Parliament Act of 
1949 in effect reduced the power of 2 years’ veto 
to 1 year only, and so further limited the Lords’ 
power over legislation. 

The House of Lords exercises control over the 
Government, however, in ways similar to those 
of the Commons. It can appoint committees 
and demand explanations from the peers who 
represent the Government, and it can debate 
any matter it pleases. The procedure for dealing 
with new laws is similar to that of the Commons 
(see Acr oF PARLIAMENT). The most useful 
function of the House of Lords is the oppor- 
tunity it gives for matters of general interest, not 
necessarily highly political, to be debated by 
persons of great experience. The Lords have 
time to discuss matters that are excluded from 
the House of Commons by pressure of business. 
In this way many useful reforms have been set 
going. 

In these democratic days a hereditary legisla- 
ture may seem illogical, and there have been 
various suggestions for changing the hereditary 
nature of the House of Lords. It has been sug- 
gested that the House should consist only of 
‘life’ peers; that members should be elected like 
the Commons, or should be elected by Local 
Authorities; and that the Sovereign should 
nominate persons qualified to represent every 
substantial interest in the country. There is dis- 
agreement also about the powers which a re- 
formed House should possess. 


See also PEERAGE; PARLIAMENT; House or Commons; 
Houses oF PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, see 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. The Palace of 
Westminster has been one of the palaces of the 
English kings since before the Norman Con- 
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quest, and when PARLIAMENT (q.v.) began to 
develop in the 13th century, it was na ral that 
the King should summon the meeti at his 
palace. Indeed, ‘Parliament’ was the mply a 
large meeting of the King’s Council, h was 
itself a part of the Royat Housen q.v), 
and so the Palace was the obvious mee place. 
In medieval times Parliament did 1 ilways 
meet in London; Winchester, Oxford, d York 
were frequently chosen; but by Tudor times 
London had grown so important tha: except 
in emergencies such as civil war, Pa liament 
always met in Westminster. In 1940, hen the 
risk of German invasion was serious, plans for 
evacuation to Stratford-on-Avon wer: made, 
though in fact this never happened. 

The White Chamber in the Palace was the 
Lords’ meeting-place from early times. ln 1801 
they moved to the Court of Requests wii +e they 
stayed until the great fire of 1834. The C :nmons 
met at first in various parts of the Palace: but in 
1547 St. Stephen’s Chapel became thei: vegular 
meeting-place, and in that building « ey re- 
mained until 1834. 

Other parts of the Palace at Wes: inster 
were gradually taken over for parlia: -ntary 
and governmental purposes; the Comr: -ı Law 
Courts, for example, were held there v “il the 
Royal Courts in the Strand were opened i~ 1882. 
The Palace was, however, a very incon. enient 
meeting-place, in spite of the extensio::: made 
by various kings. 

By the 19th century both Houses had grown 
considerably in numbers, and did much more 


business than formerly. In 1831 and 1853 com- 
mittees were set up to consider ways of making 
the House of Commons ‘more commodious and 
less unwholesome’. On 16 October 1834, how- 
ever, the Palace was largely destroyed by fire. 
Rebuilding did not start until 1840 and was not 
completed until 1852. The new buildings in- 
cluded debating chambers for the two Houses, 
libraries, dining-rooms, committee rooms and 
offices, and the terraces overlooking the river. 
Its style was Gothic, popular with Victorians, 
and in keeping with the Abbey and general 
surroundings. In the air-raids of the Second 
World War the Palace was damaged by enemy 
action on fourteen occasions, and on 10 May 
1941 the Commons Chamber was entirely 
destroyed. For the rest of the war the Commons 
used the House of Lords’ Chamber, and the 
Lords moved into the King’s Robing Room. The 
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THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
I : Ben. 2. Westminster Hall. 3. House of Commons. 4, St. Stephen’s Hall. 5. House of Lords. The photograph 
w ken during the rebuilding of the House of Commons which was bombed in the Second World War. Westminster 
Abbey is in the foreground 


Commons Chamber was rebuilt after the war to 
the design of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, aiming to 
replace the old one as nearly as possible. The 
new Chamber, which was ready for use in 1950, 
has many internal improvements—better acous- 
tics, microphones, air-conditioning, easier seats, 
for example. 

Both Chambers are oblong buildings. The 
government supporters sit on the right of the 
SPEAKER (q.v.) or chairman, and the opposition 
on the left. At the end facing the Speaker are 
the cross benches normally occupied by Inde- 
pendent members. The Commons Chamber is 
not big enough to allow all the 625 members to 
sit at one time, and thus, when the House is full, 
they crowd together and stand at the rear and 


in the gangways. This small Chamber gives an 
intimate, familiar atmosphere, and suggestions 
for enlarging it were deliberately rejected. 
Behind the Speaker’s chair are the division 
lobbies in which members vote; ‘Ayes’ to the 
right and ‘Noes’ to the left. There are galleries 
for the Press, officials, and visitors; certain high 
officials sit in the Chamber itself behind the 
Speaker’s chair, an area which is not technically 
regarded as part of the House. 

See also ParLIamenT; House or Commons; House oF 
Lorps. 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT. It was Octavia 
Hill, one of the pioneers of social work and 
housing reform, who introduced in the 1860's 
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the idea of helping and directing the tenants of 
new housing estates, especially those inhabited 
by people from poor districts. Octavia Hill be- 
lieved, as a result of her experience among the 
poor of London, that the problem of Siums 
(q.v.) could never be solved merely by providing 
more houses. There must be better relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant; the landlord must be 
interested not only in getting his rents but in the 
well-being of his tenants; and the tenants must 
be encouraged to take pride in their homes. She 
believed that one way of bringing this about was 
to appoint a wise and sympathetic manager of 
the houses in which poor people lived. She her- 
self became a manager in 1864, when John 
Ruskin (q.v. Vol. V) bought three dirty and 
neglected houses in Marylebone, London, and 
handed them over to her management. She was 
successful not only in turning the houses into 
clean and comfortable homes with contented and 
satisfactory tenants, but in making the venture 
pay. From this beginning the housing manage- 
ment movement spread rapidly. By the time 
Octavia Hill died in 1912, she herself controlled 
over 2,000 tenancies, and women managers 
trained in her methods were working in many 
parts of England and also in some places abroad. 

For a good many years housing managers 
were chiefly employed by voluntary housing 
societies who, with money given or lent, built 
houses to let to those who could pay only a low 
rent, and did not try to make a profit from them. 
Local Authorities did not build houses until the 
1920's, but soon after that they also began to use 
trained housing managers. In 1927 a trained 
woman manager was appointed by the borough 
of Chesterfield, and now most Local Authorities 
employ them. 

Housing managers—who now include men as 
well as women, though women are in the 
majority—are organized under the Society of 
Housing Managers. They take 2 to 3 years’ 
training and a final examination. The work of 
a housing manager includes collecting rents, 
selecting and placing tenants and arranging for 
the transfer and exchange of tenants where 
necessary, dealing with the social problems 
likely to arise with people who have suffered from 
the deteriorating effect of living in a slum, seeing 
to the upkeep of the estate, and carrying out 
various administrative and accounting duties. 
All this involves not only a knowledge of sanitary 
and building law and of the Housing Acts, but 


also a sympathetic interest in the people them- 
selves, and a tactful way of dealing wit! ‘hem. A 
good housing manager will be the lin’ between 
the tenants and the landlord, and wil! ‘so bein 
touch with the various social organiza: {ns in the 
neighbourhood which can advise or he in times 
of hardship. It is part of his or her du to help 
tenants to realize the responsibilities itizen- 
ship and thus to increase the well-be of the 
whole estate. 
See also Housinc, MUNICIPAL; SLUMS. 

HOUSING, MUNICIPAL. The bu: ‘ing of 
houses by Locat AUTHORITIES (q.v.) ov under a 
government scheme, instead of by privaic enter- 
prise, is quite a new idea. Local Authorities did 


not begin building housing estates til the 


1920's; yet so quickly did the practice spread 
that within 20 years more than a million homes 
had been built in Britain either directly by Local 
Authorities or privately with the help c! grants 
of public money. In the same period w-il over 


2 million houses were built without pu! « help. 
Until the middle of the 19th centur. it was 
generally held that it was the busin. of a 


government to maintain law and order, ‘ut not 
otherwise to concern itself with the wa~ cople 
lived (see Socran Insurance). Althoug!: a few 
exceptional towns had go-ahead ‘corpc tions’ 
or councils, Local Authoritiesin the mode: sense 
hardly existed. There were certain parish 
authorities who were responsible for certain 
social services such as the care of paupers (see 
Locat Government, Hisrory or); but there 


was no organization to deal with housing. even 
though public feeling was beginning to be stirred 
by the knowledge of the vast Sums (q.v.) which 
were growing in all the big cities. 

In 1868 the first of several Acts of Parliament 
giving Local Authorities power to build houses 
was passed. But these powers were very 
limited, and at first were concerned only with 
replacing individual houses in bad slums if they 
were unhealthy and beyond repair. Until the 
end of the First World War no thought was 
given to the building of houses on a large scale: 
the authorities were concerned mainly with 
improving existing bad houses. The history of 
how the country came to realize that slums could 
be eliminated only by providing enough good 
houses at a low rent is described in the article 
Srums (q.v.). 


After the First World War a very great many 
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men rning to civilian life from the armed 
force: e no longer content to put up with the 
livin nditions they had endured before. In 
conse nce slogans such as ‘Homes fit for heroes 
to liv were used to urge the Government to 
take 1. Indeed political leaders felt that to 
prov od homes for the returning soldiers 
was bligation which they could not dis- 
rega n 191g came the first of many Acts of 
Parlia: nt which made the housing of poorer 
citize 1e responsibility of the nation. All Local 
Aut! es were offered grants to help them to 
pay iny house-building which cost more 
than ield of one extra penny on the RATES 
(q.v. ater Acts were passed at fairly frequent 
inter widening or changing in some way the 
details of the plan. Government grants were 
also 1 to enable private builders to build 
small houses. Generally speaking the Local 
Auth s built ‘council houses’ at the lowest 
rents aid the private builders those at rather 
highe ots. Certain charitable societies work- 
ing o non-profit-making basis, such as the 
St. Pov ras Housing Society, the Westminster 
Hous ‘Trust in London, and the Church 
Army o set up a great many houses for those 
who « i afford to pay only the lowest rents— 
often © ople who had come from slum areas. 
This -screase in building was very different 
from arly efforts to rebuild slum houses in 
the | ous century. But not enough was 
known about Town AnD Country PLANNING 
(q.v.) ‘> the early days, and much bad planning, 
such as ‘vibbon development’ along main roads, 


was allowed. Also there was not enough control 
over private builders on the quality of their 
building, and in consequence many badly de- 
signed, ddily built houses were put up. 

By contrast with the early building of houses 
in twos and threes in the rgth century, the Local 
Authorities began to lay out vast estates in open 
country in the 1920’s. The London County 
Council built an estate at Dagenham, Essex, 
to which 80,000 people were transferred from 
East London; and others followed later. At 
first these estates were rather plain and dull; 
but later some admirable municipal housing 
schemes provided examples of good planning 
and building with cheerful little houses of varied 
design, attractive gardens, and well laid-out 
Streets with grass verges and plenty of trees 
(see Garpen Cires AnD New Towns). The 
Wythenshawe estate outside Manchester, the 


y of Manchester Housing Dept. 


HOUSES AT WYTHENSHAWE, A POST-WAR MUNICIPAL ESTATE 
AT MANCHESTER 


Tang Hall estate on the outskirts of York, and 
the London County Council Watling estate at 
Edgware were representative of the best muni- 
cipal building; and there were many others. 
Between the First and Second World Wars 
nearly 4 million houses and flats were built in 
Britain. 

After the Second World War, during which 
hardly any houses were built and many were 
destroyed, the authorities were faced with an 
enormous demand for dwellings, greatly in- 
creased costs, and a serious shortage of men and 
materials. Much of the available labour and 
materials had to be used for restoring buildings 
destroyed during air raids and for building 
hospitals, schools, and other institutions which 
were needed by a national policy of social 
welfare. Most of the building was municipal 
rather than private, and private builders were 
very strictly controlled in what they might do, 
Although more than a million dwellings were 
built during the 6 years after the war, the de- 
mand was by no means met. 

Since some housing accommodation had to be 
provided much more quickly than good per- 
manent houses could be built, the Government 
authorized Local Authorities to build estates of 
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temporary prefabricated houses, which could 
be put up very quickly and which were only 
supposed to last for some 10 years and were to be 
replaced gradually by permanent houses (see 
Prerasrication, Vol. VIII). Some of these 
‘prefabs’ are of the bungalow type, others of two 
stories. Some have been put in any vacant space 
in a city, especially sites cleared of bomb 
wreckage; others have been put on a part of 
large sites intended for permanent housing 
estates, so that the public services of drainage, 
water, electricity, and gas provided for the tem- 
porary estate could in course of time be con- 
verted to serve the permanent estate. Although 
these little houses are not of any architectural 
value, they have served an invaluable purpose in 
providing well-planned and well-equipped 
homes, and the tenants in them have often suc- 
ceeded in making them look gay and homely. 

The government responsibility for housing 
belongs to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government; until 1951 housing was in the 
charge of the Ministry of Health. The Govern- 
ment advances the money for municipal housing 
schemes, but does not plan any housing estates 
or arrange for their erection: this is done by the 
Local Authorities, who are best able to judge the 
needs in each town or country area. The build- 
ing plans, however, of the architects and con- 
tractors employed by the Local Authority must 
fit in with strict government regulations, in 
order to secure economy and good workman- 
ship. Once the houses are built, they are man- 
aged by the Local Authority, which acts as land- 
lord. A proportion may be sold. 

Although there have been periods of serious 
shortage and periods of bad planning, it is still 
true that, for a country with big industrial 
cities, housing standards in Britain are now 
among the best in the world, 

See also Stums; Houstnc MANAGEMENT; Town AND 
Country PLANNING. 

See also Vol. XI: Houses, History or, 


HUE AND CRY, see Porce, Hisrory or. 


HUNDRED YEARS WAR. This war lasted, 
with long pauses, from 1336 until 1453. It 
began as an attempt by Edward III to gain full 
sovereignty over the Duchy of Aquitaine, a 
territory in south-western France which he held 
from the French king by dependent feudal 
tenure (see FeupaL System). The war was 
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turned by Henry V into a serious :ttempt to 
conquer France itself; and it end: | with a 
revival of national spirit among t > French, 
which swept the English out of all Fr <e except 
Calais. 

The war saw the cult of CHIVALRY | .v.)—the 
knightly ideal—reach its highest int, the 
fighting being overlaid with forms courtly 
ceremony. Edward III’s creation of ‘ie Order 
of the Garter became the most ious of 
European Honours (q.v.). Edward ITs son, 
the Black Prince—the pattern of th- perfect 
knight—won a fame which had beloi ed to no 
English man of action since Richa: I, the 
Lion Heart. 

During this war the English won the reputa- 
tion for being the most formidable soldiers in 
Europe. At the battle of Crecy (1346) the 
English used a new weapon, the long- ow, and 
a new form of tactics which rem d un- 
changed for the next 100 years. Ari! «rs and 
dismounted men-at-arms fought in co- ration, 
the archers providing hitting power, | »° men- 
at-arms the protection against cavalry» «ich the 
archers lacked (see LAND WARFARE, Hi) ORY OF). 
The arrow, swift, deadly, and accurato- was far 
more dangerous than the bolt from thè- clumsy 
crossbow; it was used most effective!, against 
the French knights, heavily encumb red by 
their armour. The long-bow was a we: on the 
French never mastered (see Wrapons, | | ND). 

English tactics depended upon indu ig the 
enemy to attack, a difficult task for avv com- 
mander in an age when poor roads and diffi- 


culties of supply made it hard to keep an army 
together for any length of time (see TACTICS AND 
Srratecy), Edward III tried to sting the 
French into action by vast plundering raids, 
which caused great suffering to the local popula- 
tion but did little to break the strength of the 
French army. In the first 24 years of the war 
there were only two great battles in France— 
Crecy in 1346 and Poitiers in 1356—both 
triumphs for English tactics. 

In the second phase of the war, which opened 
in 1369, the great French leader, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, followed the policy of allowing the 
English to exhaust their strength in pursuit of an 
elusive enemy. But in 1415 Henry V, landing at 
Harfleur, marched towards Calais, ravaging the 
French country-side in order to goad the French 
to battle. At last a French army, about 35,000 
strong, decided to attack him. Henry gave 
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HUNDRED YEARS WAR 


British Museum 


THE ENGLISH ATTACKING TROYES DURING THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 


Flemish Chronicle of the reign of Richard II made for Edward IV about 1480 (MS. Roy. 16. f. ii) 


bat t Agincourt with little more than 10,000 
me eady sick, tired, and short of provisions. 
Th ich tried to make an orthodox charge of 
hea ırmoured knights in spite of the fact that 
the iaglish archers had taken up a position 
prote «ed by marshy ground. The French 
cava’, hampered by the marsh, were com- 


pletely broken up by the skilful archery of the 
English. Within g hoursa large part of the French 
army had been killed, and the remainder re- 
treated in disorder. 

After the death of Henry V in 1422, when the 
war entered its third phase, two events turned 
the fortunes of the English. Firstly, the brothers 
Jean and Gaspard Bureau developed the cannon 
(see ARTILLERY), and in 1449 and 1450 the 
French guns blasted the English out of some sixty 
castles. When the English archers came out of 


their defensive positions to silence the cannons, 
they were defeated by artillery fire in battle after 
battle. The second event was the appearance 
of that strange figure in French history, JOAN oF 
Arc (q.v. Vol. V), who revived the spirit of her 
countrymen when it was at a low ebb, and gave 
them courage and moral superiority. After being 
defeated at the battle of Castillon in 1453, the 
English were finally driven out of France. Only 
Calais remained an English possession until the 
16th century. In the history of land warfare it 
was the end of an epoch. The archer had de- 
posed the armoured knight; the gun, in turn, 
had deposed the archer. 

See also LAND WARFARE, History or; ARTILLERY. 

See also Vol. V: Joan or Arc. 


HYGIENE, see Pusric Hearn; Foon HYGIENE. 
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IMPEACHMENT. This was an old form of 
political trial by which Parliament accused the 
King’s Ministers or high military officers. The 
usual charge was High Treason (q.v.), though 
other offences, such as the mismanagement of 
public moneys, were sometimes alleged. The 
House of Commons would appoint managers to 
conduct a prosecution, and a trial would then 
take place before the House of Lords. 

The underlying idea in such proceedings was 
a well-established principle of English law— 
“The King can do no wrong’. The King could 
not, therefore, be brought to trial for bad 


government; but instead his M r was 
accused on the grounds that he had ed the 
King badly. In some cases the M r was 
indeed guilty of giving the King e yunsel ; 
but often he was a mere scapeg wr the 
King’s ill doings. This practic vever, 
emphasized the important principle nglish 
law today that no-one in authority i tled to 
do something he knows to be wrong later 
plead that he was ordered by a super do it. 
He must use his judgement and fa e con- 
sequences. 

Now impeachment has ceased to be ssary, 
for according to the present parliau pro- 
cedure a Minister cannot act against will of 
Parliament without receiving an ad vote, 


in which case he would resign (see Pa 
The last case of impeachment occurr« 
when Lord Melville was impeache« 
conduct as First Lord of the Admiralt 


Ie was 

acquitted. 
A famous instance of impeachment s that 
of the Lord High Chancellor Fran ACON 


(q.v. Vol. V) in 1621. He was chai with 
receiving bribes when acting as a j (In 
those days it was not uncommon for bí rties 


NURANA? 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS IN WESTMINSTER HALL 


2 Judges, Peer: 
Spectators occupy the galleries, 


The throne is in the centre at the end of the Hall. 
Commons are present, 


ash 


Picture Post 


s, Bishops, the Royal Household, and the House of 
Burke, in the foreground, is Opening the charge. 
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in a ‘rial to send presents to a judge.) Bacon, 
ing that the attack came from his political 
leaded guilty in order to lessen his sen- 
Other impeachments were those of the 
t STRAFFORD and of Archbishop Laup in 
In 1788 Warren Hastincs (qq.v. Vol. V) 


wa veached for alleged misconduct in India; 
afte ‘vial lasting 7 years he was acquitted. 

S so PARLIAMENT; CROWN, BRITISH; TREASON. 
INC OME TAX. This is a tax which everyone 


is li. -le to pay to the Government, according to 


his xme; it is collected by the Board of Inland 


Revenue. The rate of payment is decided every 
year Parliament, when it passes into law the 
proposals which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
makes for raising money through his Budget (see 
Nationa Finance). The rate is graded so that, 
in fact, people with very small incomes need pay 
nothing, and those with incomes over a certain 
amount have to pay a great deal. Not only 
priva'e persons but organizations such as 
Lm: rb Companies (q.v. Vol. VII) are liable to 
pay come tax. Nearly all the money which 
mosi »cople receive is considered to be income; 
there «re exceptions, as where a sum represents 
a pe. nent of CAPITAL (q.v. Vol. VII), such as 
the iey received when one sells one’s house. 
Ifa p vson makes his living by buying and selling 
hous:.. however, the money he makes is in- 
corm. Naturally, the expenses of running a 
business or carrying on a profession can be 
deducied before the taxable income is arrived 
at. Every person or organization receiving an 
income is required by law to make a ‘return’ of 


this to a local Inspector of Taxes. A husband is 
responsible for the tax on his wife’s income, 
unless separate arrangements are made with the 
inspector, 

Income tax was first levied in England in 
1692, when a tax of 4s. in the pound, or one- 
fifth, was imposed on the rental value of land. 
This tax was instituted by William III because 
he needed money to carry on war against 
Louis XIV of France. It continued to be used 
to finance wars throughout the 18th century, but 
because it was inefficiently administered and did 
not affect many types of income its yield was low. 
In 1798 the Prime Minister, Pitt, introduced a 
more general income tax to help in financing the 
war against Napoleon. Although dropped for a 
year in 1802, it was reimposed in 1803, re- 
maining in existence until 1816. It was revived 
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in 1842 by Sir Robert Peel, and since then has 
been the most important single item in the 
British scheme of Taxation (q.v.). 

When the income tax was restored in 1803, 
two principles were established which are still 
in force today. Firstly, the tax was to be col- 
lected under five ‘schedules’ or headings. 
Schedule A was concerned with the income 
arising from the ownership of land, houses, and 
so on; Schedule B with the profit arising from the 
occupation and use of land for such purposes as 
farming; Schedule C with income arising from 
interest on government securities; Schedule D 
with income arising from Dominion or foreign 
securities, and from the practice of trades or 
professions; and Schedule E with income from 
employment. Secondly, firms or persons paying 
out regular income to other persons (such as 
salaries or dividends) were encouraged, and 
sometimes compelled, to hold back part of the 
payment as tax and to pass it straight over to 
the Government. This was intended to prevent 
any evasion of payment by the person who 
received the income. 

During the 19th century there was great 
argument among politicians about the justice 
of having different rates of income tax according 
to the income of the person taxed. There had 
always been some graduation of tax inasmuch 
as people with incomes below a certain minimum 
figure paid no tax at all, and the tax on moderate 
incomes was arranged on a sliding scale so as to 
press less hardly on the incomes of the com- 
paratively poor, But it was not until 1907 that 
a distinction was made between earned and 
unearned income, the unearned being interest 
or dividends on investments and rents received 
from land or houses. From that date, earned 
income has been taxed at a lower rate than 
unearned. In 1909, also, an additional tax, 
since called ‘surtax’, was put on all incomes over 
£5,000 a year; this figure was changed to 
£2,000 in the First World War. 

Large increases in income tax and surtax were 
made during that war, and although the rates 
of tax were later lowered, they rose to even 
greater heights in the Second World War. By 
the end of that war the ‘standard’ rate of in- 
come tax was 10s. tax to be paid on every pound 
of income. Later the figure was reduced, and 
in 1952-3 it stood at gs. 6d. The standard rate is 
merely a basis of calculation; most taxpayers do 
not pay anything like this proportion, and some 


INCOME TAX 
pay very much more. Various ‘allowances’ and 
‘reliefs’ are granted, the effect of which is that 
people with small incomes and large families 
may pay as little as 15. or 2s. in the pound, while 
a number of people need pay hardly anything 
at all. Everyone has a ‘personal allowance’ (in 
1952 it was £120) on which no tax is paid. A 
further allowance free of tax is made for each 
dependant—wife, children, and aged or infirm 
dependants. Over and above this, a proportion 
of all earned income (in 1952, two-ninths) is free 
of tax, so long as that proportion does not exceed 
£450. There are various other concessions made 
to meet special circumstances. On the other 
hand, wealthy people have to pay at a higher 
rate, which increases on a sliding scale, for all 
income over £2,000. In 1952-3, a rate of 
16s. 6d. in the pound had to be paid on all 
income over £10,000, and a rate of 19s. 6d. on 
all income over £20,000. 

The income tax year runs from 6 April of one 
year to 5 April of the next. The effect of the 
sliding scale of income tax and surtax, and some 
of the allowances granted, may be seen by the 
tax paid in 1952-3 by married couples without 
children: 


Earned yearly income Tax 
£250 No tax 
£500 £36. os. od. 

£1,000 £192. os. od. 
£2,500 £846. os. od. 


Some couples would pay a little less if they had 
children or other dependent relatives or life 
insurance policies to pay. 

During the Second World War the Govern- 
ment raised some extra money by lowering the 
allowances to taxpayers. Some of this money 
was regarded as a debt owed by the Govern- 
ment, and taxpayers were given certificates of 
‘post-war credit’ which entitled them to receive 
the money back at some future time when the 
nation could afford to pay it. Some time after 
the war, payment began to be made to tax- 
payers over a certain age—men of 65 years or 
over, and women of 60. 

A great change in the method of paying tax 
on wages and salaries was made during the 
Second World War. The amount of tax which 
could be collected from the middle and wealthier 
classes was found to be insufficient, and practi- 
cally every wage-earner in the country was 
brought within the scope of the tax. Owing to 
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frequent changes of employment and of address, 
it would have been difficult to main: in the old 
system of asking taxpayers to pay the. whole tax 
for the past year in two equal in ents. It 
would have been a hardship also he small 
wage-earner, with little spare m The 
P.A.Y.E. or pay-as-you-earn syster is there- 
fore set up, under which the emp ‘yer must 
deduct income tax from his employe: wages or 
salaries, weekly or monthly, and har’ this over 
to his local collector of taxes. Incom ‘ax under 
P.A.Y.E. is levied on the income oi the actual 
year in which it has been earned. | jiere are, 
however, provisions for refunding tax to persons 
whose incomes fall during the year in which 
payment is being made, or who e to be 
employed. 

To assist employers in making the claborate 
calculations, particularly where weekiy wages 
and overtime are constantly changin, the tax 
authorities issue printed tables of figures known 
as ‘codes’; in this way, only the In-pector of 
Taxes knows the family details for wh ch a tax- 
payer has claimed allowances; the «ployer’s 
business is merely to deduct the sum |1id down 
in the printed codes. 

See also NATIONAL FINANCE. 

INDIA, GOVERNMENT OF. (cia, or 
Bharat as she is also called, is a free =d equal 
member of the British Commonwealth «nder the 
STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER (q.v.), tho.~h not a 
Dominion, as she does not recognize the ‘Jueen as 
sovereign but only as ‘the head of the Common- 


wealth’. She became a Dominion on 15 August 
1947 (annually celebrated as Independence 
Day) ; but in January 1950, after formulating one 
of the longest constitutions in the world, she 
decided to become a Republic. 

In 1917 the British Parliament stated that its 
policy was to associate Indians more and more 
in every branch of Indian government, with a 
view to the gradual development of a self- 
governing India within the British Empire. The 
advance towards self-government, however, ap- 
peared too slow to most Indians, and under the 
leadership of Mahatma Ganput (q.v. Vol. V) 
a campaign of ‘civil disobedience’ was carried 
out, as well as boycotts of British goods and 
refusals to pay taxes. 

Progress towards self-government, however, 
continued steadily. The Act of 1935 which 
established responsible government in the Pro- 
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vin lso provided for setting up a central 
gor ment; but not enough of the Indian 
pri were willing to join the proposed Union. 
Sir ford Cripps led a mission to India in 
194 try to establish a national government, 
but proposals were rejected by the two main 
po! | parties, the Congress Party and the 
Mı League. 

I Indian National Congress, founded in 
185 iad become powerful, representing many 
mi s of people, the large majority of whom 
were Hindus. In 1906 the Muslim League was 
fou , and by 1940 the majority of Muslims 
hac ied it and were demanding the creation 
of a separate Muslim State, PAKISTAN (q.v.). 


As Congress and Muslim League were 


una to agree, and as a settlement of some 
kinc is urgent, the British Parliament passed 
the Indian Independence Act in 1947, giving 
sovereign power to the two new Dominions of 
India and Pakistan. For a period the border 
areas of the two new States, in the Punjab and 
Ben were reduced to chaotic disorder by the 
millions of both Hindu and Muslim refugees 
moving from one State to the other. The strain 
cast on both the new States in absorbing these 
huge numbers of refugees was very heavy; now 
conditions are fairly well settled. The main 
probiem remaining to be solved between the 


ions is the future of Kashmir, a territory 
orth of India; the question of its govern- 
as been referred to the United Nations. 
Indian Union today consists of nine 
. formerly called Provinces, in which there 
nsible Cabinet government on the British 
model; three States under hereditary rulers, 
advised by parliaments (Hyderabad, Mysore, 
and Kashmir); five Unions of States under 
hereditary rulers; and some centrally ad- 
ministered areas. Many of these States are of 
considerable size, the populations of Bombay, 
Madras, and Uttar Pradesh (the former United 
Provinces) being, for instance, 36 millions, 
57 millions, and 63 millions respectively. Per- 
haps the most remarkable achievement of the 
new India has been to create some sense of 
unity among hundreds of more or less inde- 
pendent princely States and to bring them all 
under one central government. 

The first general elections in the new Republic 
took place in 1951-2, with a universal adult 
suffrage, to elect about 500 members to a Central 
Parliament, or House of the People. The 
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THE INDIAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY AT NEW DELHI IN 1947 


The speaker, Pandit Nehru, is moving the resolution for 
an independent sovereign republic 


organization of these first elections was so com- 
plicated that voting had to be spread out over 
a period of several months. There were about 
175 million voters, most of whom could not read 
or write. Besides the House of the People, there 
is an upper house, the Council of States, con- 
sisting of about 250 members indirectly elected 
—so many members for each State, according 
to its size. This Central Parliament legislates 
on such matters as defence and foreign affairs, 
which affect the whole country; the various 
State parliaments legislate on matters of more 
local importance, such as education and most 
of the social services; while there are other 
matters, such as taxation, on which both the 
Central and State Parliaments may pass laws. 

The President of India is elected for a period 
of 5 years, and he appoints the Governors of 
States. As India is not a Dominion, there is no 
Governor-General. India is a member of the 
United Nations Organization. She is repre- 
sented by High Commissioners in the United 
Kingdom and other parts of the Commonwealth, 
and by Ambassadors in many other countries. 
She is the most powerful nation in South-east 
Asia and is often the spokesman for Asian 
opinion at United Nations assemblies. 

See also BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


See also Vol. I: INDIAN PEOPLES. 
See also Vol. III: Invra. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION, see ARBITRA- 
TION, Section 2. 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE. The INDUSTRIAL 
Revowution (q.v. Vol. VII), which began in 
Britain about 1750, gradually changed the 
character of the population from a rural to a 
mainly urban one. It was marked by the rapid 
growth of towns, particularly in the north, and 
by a change in employment from agriculture 
and small domestic industries to work in mines, 
mills, and factories. The application of steam 
power to industry was one of the chief factors in 
this revolution, and its effect on the working 
lives and conditions of men, women, and children 
was enormous, and at first disastrous. 

The expense of the new machines led em- 
ployers to use cheap labour where possible and 
to get the last ounce out of their workpeople so 
that they might be able to pay their way. Thus 
men and women and even very young children 
worked for long hours, 6 days a week, under 
unhealthy and often dangerous conditions. The 
rates of sickness, accident, and death were very 
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high. The first efforts to improve ‘hese condi- 
tions came largely from philan: ists and 
humane employers such as the firs: Sir Robert 
Peer, Robert Owen, and abo. all Lord 
SHAFTESBURY (qq.v. Vol. V). In the -arly years 
of the 19th century some very timi tory laws 
had been passed, concerned mai: with the 
employment of children in the «-\ile mills, 
The first effective Factory Act, pas «i in 1833, 
established FACTORY Inspector: and 
largely as a result of their reports, 2 well as by 
the efforts of workers and employers | \cmselves, 
there followed a great many laws, chiefly con- 
cerned with safeguards against the increasing 
dangers of industry. Various Commissions were 
appointed to inquire into working conditions, 
and gradually hours were shortened, at first for 
children and then for women. Certain danger- 
ous types of work were regulated, anc were even 
prohibited to women and girls. For example, 
the manufacture of paint, pottery matches 
involves the use of lead or phosphorus and these 
materials used without safeguards : ay cause 
internal poisoning, or skin diseases; nd work 
on animal hides, or with bristles © ° brush- 
making, may cause the workmen contract 
anthrax. Many such processes wh caused 
dust or fumes have now been classed =; danger- 
ous to health, as the workers, unless protected, 
are exposed to the risk of lung c. plaints. 
Increasingly strict provisions were also made for 
fencing machinery which might cause accidents. 
Gradually laws were made to protect workers in 
mines, in workshops without power-inachines, 
and in docks and shipyards. The age at which 


children might start working was raised several 
times between 1833 and 1918, particularly after 
school attendance was made compulsory by the 
Acts of 1870-6 (see Cump Wexrare). Public 
interest in these reforms was roused by certain 
writers, in particular Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Charles Kingsley, Charles Dickens, and 
Walter Besant. 

In the goth century, laws to ensure safety 
and health have been followed by a welfare 
movement in industry. Welfare Orders, for 
instance, have been introduced requiring em- 
ployers in certain cases to provide drinking- 
water, washing accommodation, seats, milk for 
people working at dangerous processes, and 
other aids to improve the comfort and health of 
employees, Many factories, especially those 
employing over 250 people, are obliged to pro- 
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1 canteen for their workers. Employers 
realized that such treatment of their workers 
t only humane but greatly improves their 
it and is, therefore, economically worth 
c. It is now recognized, for example, that 
has a cheering eflect on workers engaged 
utine jobs, and most factories relay pro- 
mes of light music by loud-speakers. Some 
s now try to brighten up factories and work- 
s by painting them in bright colours. The 
- and early 2oth-century factory was often 
omy place; and colour schemes, though at 
regarded as extravagant, have cheered up 
workplaces and increased the content- 
t of the workers. For example ‘hot process’ 
ns are sometimes painted yellow and pale 
to give a cool effect; parts of machines may 
vainted blue, yellow, and green; the metal 
rds placed over- dangerous machinery are 
ys red. 

[ost large firms now appoint experts to look 
the welfare of their employees, both during 
| after working hours. Such welfare workers 
1ow often called Personnel Managers and 
pecially trained for the duty (see Factory 
\NIZATION, Section 4, Vol. VII). There is a 
‘onnel Management Branch of the Minisrry 
LABOUR (q.v.) with twelve advisers whose 
s to help the growth of personnel manage- 

t in industry. 
ie increasing use of machinery and electri- 
in industry has made the problem of 
lents a grave one, In 1948 there were 

:,086 accidents, of which 861 were fatal, the 
highest proportion being in the building and 
engineering industries. The Factory Department 
of the Ministry of Labour does much to improve 
safety devices; there is a voluntary ‘safety first’ 
movement organized by workers and employers; 
many firms have set up safety committees and 
have appointed safety officers. Some industrial 
processes and factory machines are altogether 
forbidden to women and young people; some 
may not be used until the new worker has had 
a period of training. But many of the accidents 
still taking place could be prevented either by 
better precautions or more care and co-opera- 
tion by the workers. 

All workers under 18 years must be medically 
examined before entering a factory, and the 
hours which these, and also women, may work 
are limited to 44 or 48 hours a week. Although 
this law does not affect men, in fact the average 
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RUBBER CLOTHING WORN TO PROTECT A WORKER FROM ACID 
AT THE SHELL CHEMICAL PLANT, STANLOW 


working week for all workers is from 44 to 45 
hours, spread over 5 days. In times of urgency 
overtime may be worked for extra pay. There 
is a very general demand for Saturday as a 
day for rest, recreation, and home duties; and 
holidays with pay are now the legal right of 
almost all types of workers. 

In the Safety, Health, and Welfare Museum 
in London at Horseferry Road, Westminster, all 
sorts of safety devices for preventing accidents 
with machinery and examples of welfare in 
industry are shown. 


See also FACTORY InspecTor; CHILD WELFARE. 
See also Vol. VII: INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION; LABOUR; 
INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY, 


INFANTRY, see LAND WARFARE, History OF; 
Army, BRITISH; ARMIES, WORLD; REGIMENT. 


INFIRMARY, see HosPITALs, HISTORY or. 


INFLATION, see CURRENCY CONTROL, 
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INHERITANCE, There are strict rules under 
which people succeed to a person’s property 
after his death. This succession may be ‘testate’, 
where the deceased has left a will, and ‘intestate’, 
where he has not made a will, or where his will 
does not dispose of the whole of his property. 

A willis a written statement in which a person 
declares how he intends his property to be dis- 
tributed after his death. Anyone can make a 
will providing he is of full age (21 in England) 
and of sound mind. ‘The will must be signed by 
the testator himself (or by some person in his 
presence and on his express order) in the presence 
of two witnesses, both present at the same time. 
The witnesses must then attest and sign the will 
in the testator’s presence. A person may not 
receive a bequest by a will of which he himself 
has acted as witness. Soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men on active service and mariners at sea can 
make wills without any formality at all, even a 
verbal declaration being sufficient, As a will 
takes effect from the date of death and not from 
the time when it was made, the testator can 
always revoke it. The making of a new will 
automatically revokes the old one. A codicil 
making some alteration in the old will can be 
made without revoking the whole of the will. 
A will is also revoked by the testator’s marriage, 
unless the will has been made expressly in con- 
templation of a marriage. A testator can revoke 
his will by burning, tearing, or destroying it, 

provided he does so himself, or someone else 
does so on his order and in his presence, and 
provided he intends to revoke the will. An 
accidental destruction of a will does not revoke 
it; if its contents could be proved, for example, 
from a copy, it would be accepted by the courts. 
Originally a testator could do what he liked 
with his property—which is known as his 
‘estate’; if he wished, he could ‘cut his family off 
witha shilling’. Since 1939, however, an Act of 
Parliament has given to his dependants the right 
to apply to court for reasonable maintenance 
out of the estate. Such maintenance, except in 
the case of small estates, is made out of income, 
and in no case can it exceed two-thirds of the 
total income. : 
When a person dies intestate, that is, without 
making a will, the law decides who shall succeed 
to his property. New rules for intestate succes- 
sion were made by Parliament in 1925. These 
attempt to follow what the average man would 
do with his estate when making his will. The 
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scheme is complicated because it mus! cover 
every kind of case. It makes provision for a 
surviving husband or wife and for iving 
children. The maintenance and scho ‘ing of 
children under the age of 21 are paid ut of 
the income of their share. If there we no 
children, the property passes to the pu: nts of 
the deceased. If there are no parents i coes to 
certain near relatives, always subject to the 
rights of a surviving husband or wile. 1f there 
are no near relatives, the surviving husband or 
wife takes the whole estate, and where a m9 dies 
leaving no relatives at all his property passes 
to the Crown. These rules apply also i cases 
where the will does not cover the whole of the 


estate. 

When a person dies, whether he has made a 
will or not, his property does not pass immedi- 
ately to those who are entitled to it, but must 
first be held by personal representatives who 
‘administer the estate’, Personal representatives 
appointed by the will are known as ‘executors 5 
but if there is no will, or the will does not appoint 
executors, ‘administrators’ are appointed. It is 
the duty of the personal representative to pay 
the funeral expenses and the debts of the de- 
ceased person. He must obtain probate of the 
will, or, in the case of an administrator, letters 
of administration, ‘Probate’ is the official 
recognition of the will by the State and of the 
executor’s right to act. Whereas, however, the 
executor derives his powers from the will and 
obtains confirmation of them by probate, letters 
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inistration are the source of the adminis- 
authority. 

B. law executors, or administrators, are 
allow“ a year from the death in which to wind 
up estate, but it often takes longer. Once 
all t- deceased’s debts have been paid, what is 
left i Cistributed amongst those are who entitled 
to i metimes the debts of the deceased are 
y that there is nothing left for the bene- 
; or there may not be sufficient to satisfy 
em. In that case the law lays down how 
mey shall be divided in fairness to all. 
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Often one legatee is named the ‘residuary 
legat He gets all the rest of the estate after 
the oiher beneficiaries under the will have been 
given their share. 

See also DEATH DUTIES. 


INLAND REVENUE, see Income Tax; DEATH 
Dur 


INNS OF COURT, see Lawyer, Section 1. 
INQUEST, see CORONER. 
INQUISITION, see VoL. I: INQUISITION. 


INS! 
HE: 


ANCE, see SOCIAL INSURANCE ; NATIONAL 
i SERVICE; FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


INTELLIGENCE SERVICES. One of the 
most inportant activities in war is the gathering 
and interpreting of news about the enemy— 
‘intelligence’, A well-informed army can strike 
with much greater effectiveness than one fighting 
blind. A commander must not only know that 
the enemy is somewhere near; he needs to know 
details of the opposing army, how it is posted, 
what are its intentions, whether its troops are in 
good heart or not, whether it is likely to run 
short of food, petrol, or ammunition, whether 
reinforcements are arriving or detachments 
being withdrawn. He needs to know something 
of the ground which the enemy is occupying, of 
the defences that have been built, and the placing 
of gun positions and minefields. 

In earlier times, when communications were 
slow and armies sometimes cut off from their 
headquarters for weeks at a time, commanders 
in the field had to depend on what they could 
find out for themselves about the enemy. They 
sent out patrols, received reports from spies, and 
questioned prisoners and deserters. These 


INTELLIGENCE SERVICES 
methods are still used; but commanders now 
receive a great deal of information by wireless 
from the headquarters of the General Srarr 
(q.v.), which may be hundreds of miles away. 

Detailed information comes from many 
sources, A secret agent—another name for a 
Spy (q.v.)—in enemy territory may send in 
reports: for example, it was from the report of 
an agent that the British Government knew in 
1941 of the German plans to attack Russia, and 
warned the Russian Government. Information 
from spies, however, is generally fragmentary 
and uncertain, and may always have been pur- 
posely given out by the enemy to deceive. One 
agent may report that the enemy is ordering 
large quantities of winter clothing—which sug- 
gests a northern campaign; at the same time, 
another agent may report the issue of desert 
boots—which suggests that the troops are 
destined for a hot climate. Agents also work in 
neutral capitals, reading the enemy press and 
listening to the enemy radio for hints about the 
general trend of enemy thought. The Intelli- 
gence Service has to weigh up such reports and 
decide what is to be believed. If they decide 
accurately, the information is of the greatest 
value. Mistaken deductions may mean loss of 
life, or possibly even the loss of a campaign. 

Reconnaissance aircraft are continually in 
action taking photographs, which are enlarged 
and studied by experts. The flying-bomb sites 
which the Germans began to build in 1943 to 
launch the V1 weapon against England were 
repeatedly photographed; and in this way the 
British Government could calculate when the 
Germans would be ready to use this weapon, 
and the R.A.F. knew how best to attack the 
sites. When the British and Americans were 
planning to invade Normandy, they sent out an 
appeal for photographs of the continent of 
Europe. Hundreds of people sent in pictures 
which they had taken on holiday; by piecing 
some of these together, valuable details were 
gathered about the geography of invasion 
beaches. 

Cryptographers are always busy, intercepting 
enemy messages in Copes (q.v. Vol. IV), and 
trying to break down the secret cipher in which 
these are sent. In the First World War a dead 
German naval officer was washed ashore on the 
Russian coast with the German naval code-book 
clutched in his arms. The Russians sent this 
priceless document to the British Admiralty, 


INTELLIGENCE SERVICES 
which was able for many months to intercept 
and decipher the orders sent out to the German 
flect from naval headquarters. In the Second 
World War the Americans were successful in 
breaking down the code which the Japanese 
used in the Pacific. 

Questioning of prisoners in order to gather 
news of the enemy is a skilled job. A PRISONER 
or War (q.v.) need tell only his name, rank, and 
regiment; but a practised officer by talking 
generally and asking shrewd questions may often 
find out much more, particularly if he can sug- 
gest to the prisoner that he already knows a great 
deal. 

See also Spy. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS. These try to assess, 
not what a person has acquired by training, but 
what potential ability he was born with. The 
idea that people’s inborn intelligence could be 
measured and compared by scientific tests was 
put forward in 1883 by Sir Francis Galton, an 
expert in heredity. This was taken up by in- 
vestigators in France, America, and Germany. 
In 1905 two French psychologists, Binet and 
Simon, produced a definite scale for measuring 
intelligence in terms of ‘mental age’, ‘They 
worked on a great number of ordinary children, 
asking them the sort of questions that could be 
answered from native intelligence alone, regard- 
less of the degree of schooling they had had. The 
questions were graded according to the age of 
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the children, and from these an average standard 
of correctness (a ‘norm’) was esiiblished for 
each age-group. When a par ır child’s 
‘mental age’ was found out, the figure was 
divided by his physical age, and | esult was 
called his ‘intelligence quotient’ or `I.Q, The 
figure is usually multiplied by | to avoid 
fractions. A 10-year-old child, al ) answer 
the questions considered suitable -r that age 
and so having a mental age of 10, ha an 1.Q. of 


100, A 10-year-old child with a : 
84 has an L.Q. of 85; but a child of 


il age of 
same age 


with a mental age of 114 has an . of 115. 
1.Q:s range from as low as 20, with idiots, to as 
high as about 180. Neither mental ages (M.A.) 
nor I.Q.s are suitable for assessing ‘he intelli- 
gence of adults, and tests cannot be satisfactorily 
used with children under 5 years. 

From this beginning various fo: of tests 
were evolved. It was found that written tests 
for whole groups of children cou! tell the 
teacher as much as individual ora! ones, and 
were much speedier. Intelligence tesis vere used 
on nearly 2 million recruits of the Un ‘cd States 
army during the First World War, «nd were 
found useful for discovering quickly which men 
had the ability needed for training :: officers. 
Later, group-tests were used in Ameriv 1 schools ` 
and colleges to ‘evaluate’ candidates “r higher 
courses. 

In Britain psychological tests were ii:!roduced 
in 1920, in the competitive examination for 
clerical posts in the Civil Service. Local Educa- 
tion Authorities began to include written 
intelligence tests as part of the examinations used 
for selecting children for grammar schools (see 


Examinations), and for deciding which children 
could not profit from the teaching in normal 
schools and must be sent to SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
(q.v.). To prevent too much weight being 
attached to the verbal skill which some people 
have, and which shy or lonely children might 
well lack, investigators devised ‘performance 
tests’ in which a person does not have to answer 
questions but is required to do or make some- 
thing with his hands. These are used also in 
vocational guidance (to decide on the most 
suitable career for a child) and in industry (to 
select employees suitable for training as leaders 
or instructors). Such tests include diagram- 
reading, ball-sorting, cube-construction, maze- 
solving, and other activities. Much research is 
still going on to ascertain the value and the 
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limitations of this method. Sir Cyril Burt and 
otl-r psychologists have further elaborated the 


tec! vique by devising tests to assess particular 
me. ‘al abilities, such as v (verbal), n (numerical), 
a mechanical) aptitudes. 


- extent to which intelligence tests are 
fa! ʻe or can be prepared for by practice is a 


sul. ct much debated. Although the tests are 
su sed not to be affected by a person’s previous 
tr 1g or his social background, many people 
a from experience that a very poor social 
ba ound or extreme nervousness and anxiety 
pro ably affect the results. Most people agree 
tha. the tests cannot assess moral qualities, such 
as courage and willingness to work hard, which 
are of the greatest importance in determining a 
person’s chances of success, 
See also EXAMINATIONS. 


TERNATIONAL BANKING. The Inter- 
nal Monetary Fund was a result of the 
-d Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ce held at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
\. in July 1944. It opened for business in 
1 1947 at Washington, which is its head- 


que-iers. Its purpose is to bring stability and 
or» to international banking transactions 
wh. h arise from export and import trade. Most 
of important countries, except Russia, are 
men pers, The Fund received from each member 
naton a quota of money based on its average 
turvover of international trade, partly in gold 
and partly in the member nation’s own cur- 
rer The initial quotas of the United King- 


dom and the U.S.A. were $1,300 million and 
$2.750 million respectively. The Fund fixes 
official RATES OF EXCHANGE (q.v. Vol. VII) for 
the currencies of its members, and makes loans 
of scarce currencies to correct temporary mal- 
adjustments in the international balance of 
payments of its members. 

The same nations which are members of the 
Fund are also members of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, also 
planned at the Bretton Woods Conference. This 
is responsible for long-term lending. The total 
subscribed capital of the Bank is over $8,000 
million, collected partly in gold and partly in 
the currencies of the member nations. The 
purpose of the Bank is to make the big inter- 
national loans whichin the politically more stable 
days before the Second World War were sub- 
scribed by private investors in London, New 
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York, and other world capitals. From time to 
time the Bank finds itself short of some country’s 
currency needed by borrowers, and raises this 
by selling its own securities in that country. In 
May 1951 a syndicate of six London MERCHANT 
Bankens (q.v. Vol. VII) offered on behalf of the 
Bank £5 million of bonds on the London capital 
market. 

The Bank can only make fixed-interest loans 
which must eventually be repaid; this makes it 
impossible for certain nations to make much use 
of the Bank. A proposal has been made to 
create, as an offshoot of the Bank, a Develop- 
ment Corporation which would be able to invest 
its funds permanently in business enterprises in 
many countries, receiving dividends only when 
profits were earned. If this were done, much of 
the business previously transacted in London, 
when that city was the world’s international 
financial centre, would be arranged through 
official United Nations organizations. London, 
however, is still the international banker for the 
‘sterling area’ group of Commonwealth and 
associated nations, maintaining stable exchange 
rates and free convertibility of the currencies of 
the member nations of the sterling area, and 
often arranging long-term loans for them. 

See also Vol. VII: INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 
POLITICAL. There are two kinds of political 
co-operation between nations. One kind, which 
is very old, is co-operation between individual 
nations in one particular part of the world, 
probably only for a limited period, and for some 
specific purpose (see Treaties). The other kind 
is co-operation on a much larger, even a world- 
wide, basis which necessitates the relinquishing 
of a certain amount of national sovereignty by 
individual States. This kind of co-operation 
began in 1920 with the birth of the League of 
Nations. 

Several centuries before Christ, the tiny city 
states which had grown up in Greece, Asia 
Minor, and other parts of the Mediterranean 
coastland began to league themselves together. 
At first they made pacts for common defence; 
and some of these pacts developed into general 
confederacies. Had these confederacies been 
able to hold together, it is very probable that the 
free cities of the Aegean would not have fallen 
under the sway of the relatively backward 
Macedonians and Romans. 
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After the Greek age history shows us very 
little in the way of international co-operation for 
several centuries, for there followed a period of 
great empires, such as those of ALEXANDER THE 
Great (q.v. Vol. V) and the Romans, under 
whose rule free co-operation between smaller 
countries could not exist. Beyond the frontiers 
of these great realms lived barbarian tribes, 
nomads for the most part, whose political insti- 
tutions, where they existed at all, were primitive. 

The Roman Empire was in no sense a form of 
international co-operation. The whole imperial 
power was centred in the capital, from which 
governors were sent to every province. Yet the 
Romans gave Europe a sense of unity which 
lasted long after their Empire had collapsed; the 
memory of that Roman unity was important in 
bringing the European nations together in 
various forms of co-operation. 

In medieval times, after the fall of Rome, the 
only international authority was the Roman 
Catholic Church, which often succeeded in 
settling political disputes between European 
princes. From the gth century onwards there 
was also the Hory Roman Empire (q.v. Vol. I), 
whose emperors, although wielding no direct 
power outside Germany and Italy, were gener- 
ally treated as the nominal leaders of the 
Christian monarchies. But often neither Pope 
nor Emperor could prevent the European princes 
from fighting among themselves, though some- 
times they could be persuaded to co-operate 
actively, as in the first Crusapus (q.v. Vol. I) 
against the Mohammedans. 

As early as the 14th century men began to 
think of restoring Europe’s lost unity. The great 
Italian writer, DANTE (q.v. Vol. V), was one of 
the first to see such a vision. Then, in 1464, 
George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, drew up 
the first detailed plan for European co-operation. 
He proposed that a European assembly should 
meet regularly, and should maintain peace 
through an international force to which each 
monarch would contribute a contingent. Dis- 
putes between the nations would be settled by a 
tribunal, and a European treasurer would col- 
lect dues from each nation to finance the whole 
system. This very remarkable plan, however, 
was too far in advance of its time to have any 
chance of success. 

Similar plans were published by later states- 
men, such as the Duc de Sully, Minister to 
Henry IV of France (1628), William Penn, the 
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Quaker founder of Pennsylvania 13), and 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the Fre: philo- 
sopher (1756) (qq.v. Vol. V). Duri» the 19th 
century still more plans for Europ unions 
were issued: but the only scheme whi chieved 
any reality at all was the “Congress ©: stem’ set 
up by the victorious allies at a congro- held in 
Vienna in 1815 after the defeat of N poleon; 
and this proved short-lived. 

So, in spite of these many moves ‘wards a 
unity based on co-operation, it was ‘ot until 
1920 that any substantial machinery for this 
purpose was set up, and then it was des. :ned not 
for Europe alone but for the whole worid. The 
League of Nations was conceived during the 
First World War by progressive thinkers such as 
President Woodrow Wilson of the U.S.A., 
Viscount Cecil of Britain, and General Smuts 
of South Africa (q.v. Vol. V). The Covenant 
of the League was written into the peac- reaties 
which ended the war. It was, in effect, a treaty 
which bound the nations to co-operate |» peace 
and to act together against any nation which 
broke the peace. In many ways the ‘ cague’s 
structure resembled that of the present |/NITED 
Nations ORGANIZATION (q.v.). Once a year 
every member country sent delegates to an 
Assembly at Geneva, the League’s head: .arters. 
The Assembly elected some of the mem vers of 
the League Council, the other seats b«ing re- 
served for the major powers. 

But when the United States Congress repu- 
diated President Wilson’s proposals anc failed 


to join the League, its hope of real success was 
small, Russia joined in 1934, but Japan and 
Germany withdrew at the same time; and the 
next year Italy invaded Ethiopia (Abyssinia) in 
defiance of the League. Although at one time 
the League had over sixty member nations, 
since it never included all the major powers it 
could not really hope to control the world. But 
although the League achieved little in bringing 
about political unity, it did some important work 
of lasting value in other ways. A Mandates 
Commission was set up to supervise the colonial 
territories in the Middle East, Africa, and the 
Pacific which had been taken from Germany 
and Turkey during the First World War. The 
League also made a modest start in dealing with 
many social and economic world problems, such 
as the control of disease and the settling of 
refugees in new homes (see INTERNATIONAL CO- 
OPERATION, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC). 
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Imperial War Museum 


HURCHILL, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, AND MARSHAL STALIN AT THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE AT YALTA IN 1943 
his conference the problems of the peace settlement and the post-war international situation were discussed 


League failed over its first two major 
t the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 
I ind the Italian invasion of Ethiopia in 
I because no nation was willing to carry 
out its promises, given in the League Covenant, 
to help to defend the victims of aggression. 
Nothing effective was done to check these ag- 
gressors, except in the case of Italy a half-hearted 
application of economic SANCTIONS (q.v.). 

The League suffered from two very serious 
defects. First, no important action could be 
taken without the consent of all member 
nations; so that any nation, except, of course, a 
nation directly involved in the dispute, could 
‘veto’ proposals which the majority supported. 
Secondly, the League itself controlled no armed 
forces with which to stop aggression: it could 
only ‘recommend’ that member nations should 
provide such forces. 

The failure of the nations to carry out the 
promises they had made in the League Cove- 
nant was one of the main causes of the SECOND 
Wortp Wak (q.v.). During this war the Allied 


governments again realized the need for an 
international organization to secure peace after 
victory had been won; and a series of declara- 
tions and conferences—the Atlantic Charter 
(1941), Washington Declaration (1942), Moscow 
Declaration (1943), Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ence (1944), and San Francisco conference 
(1945)—led to the creation of a ‘new League’, 
the United Nations Organization, 

But the first years of the new organization 
showed that it was still possible for one of the 
five big powers, by using its veto, to prevent the 
carrying out of any plans agreed on by the 
majority of member nations—such as plans for 
controlling armaments. Since the Soviet Union 
did, in fact, use its veto in this way, the countries 
of western Europe and America have set up their 
own organizations for mutual protection. In 
1948 Britain, France, and the Benelux countries 
(Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg) 
bound themselves to defend each other by the 
Brussels Treaty; and in 1949 the North Atlantic 
Treaty (or Atlantic Pact) was signed, in which 
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these five nations were joined by the U.S.A., 
Canada, Norway, Iceland, Denmark, Portugal, 
and Italy. In 1949 also the nations of western 
Europe set up the Council of Europe, a con- 
sultative body meeting at Strasbourg, through 
which they pledged themselves to work towards 
closer unity, Some people feared that these 
western groupings showed a retreat from the 
idea of co-operation on a world level; but most 
of these nations argued that successful co-opera- 
tion on this level would make it easier eventually 
to achieve world-wide political co-operation 
through the United Nations Organization. 
See also Unrrep Nations ORGANIZATION. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC. There are many 
great problems—disease, shortage of food, and 
transport, for example—which no nation can 
hope to solve unless it co-operates with other 
nations. Almost everywhere in our modern 
world people depend on food which is brought 
to them from thousands of miles away, and work 
in industries whose raw materials come from 
distant places and whose products must be taken 
to distant markets; in countless ways the welfare 
of cach nation depends on the welfare of all. 

In a limited way governments have- co- 
operated in economic and social matters for 
many centuries. Treaties have been made to 
secure trade in various parts of the world. 
Scholars, scientists, missionaries, and explorers 
have carried knowledge from one nation to 
another. Fugitives from persecution in one 
country have been granted refuge in another. 
But only in the last century and a half, with the 
tremendous increase in trade, transport, and 
communication, has there been large-scale co- 
operation between nations, 

Today, the Unrrep Nations ORGANIZATION 
(q.v.) and its ‘specialized agencies’ are most 
active in this field. The agencies are: 

UNESCO U.N. Educational, Scientific, and 

Cultural Organization 


ILO International Labour Organiza- 
tion 

ICAO International Civil Aviation 
Organization 

ITU International Telecommunica- 
tions Union 

FAO Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of U.N. 

UPU Universal Postal Union 
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WHO World Health Organ'zation 
International Bank for Recons': -tion and 
Development 

International Monetary Fund. 

Unesco and the INTERNATION LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (qq.V.) are describe: arately, 
The International Civil Aviation © ization, 
set up in 1947, and to which over | nations 
belong, enables nations to co-operat or better 
and safer air transport, and tries to c -ure that 
the highest safety standards are mai: ed. Its 
most spectacular achievement has ocen the 
placing of a chain of ships at key point. «| ng the 
Atlantic air routes to guide aircra!i to give 
storm warnings, and, in emergencies, io go to 
the rescue of passengers and crews Civi 
Aviation, Vol. IV). 

The International Telecommunicat ics Union 
(ITU) and Universal Postal Union (l PI J). are 
both older than the United Nations \elf, but 
are now linked to it as specialized agen os. ITU 
handles telegraphs and radio, UPU deals with 
letters and other mail; and because of these 
organizations it is possible to send leirs and 
telegrams quickly and cheaply to almost any 
part of the world, and to pick up wirele: : broad- 
casts from stations in many lands (sse TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS, INTERNATIONAL, Vol. IV). 


The Food and Agriculture Organizat = of the 
United Nations (FAO) was formed in 15. It 
had been planned at a conference cs led by 
President Roosevelt at Hot Springs, U.S.A., in 
1943. By 1951 over sixty nations had joined. 
During the years of food Scarcity immediately 
after the Second World War, FAO had the task 
of allotting surpluses of scarce foods to countries 
where they were most needed j at one time it was 
directing 90% of all food exports. FAO helps 
nations to expand their food production by 
sending them modern types of seeds and grains, 
by bringing farmers and scientists together to 
exchange their knowledge, and by sending special 
missions to countries which ask for help. It has 
helped to check Anmar Diseases (q.v. Vol. VI), 
such as rinderpest, which used to kill about 
2 million cattle a year, and which now can be 
stamped out completely by the use of a vaccine. 

The World Health Organization (WHO) was 
set up by the United Nations in 1948, so that 
nations could co-operate in combating many of 
the worst diseases, WHO missions have been 
working in many countries, such as Greece, 
Ethiopia, China, Italy, Poland, Austria, and 
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\ jeep being loaded on to a ship 


Mal In Greece WHO's drive against 
mala: reduced the number of cases per year 
from > million to 50,000. WHO's many other 
activ include a system, based on Singapore 
and neva, by which ports and medical 
authorities in every continent are warned by 
radio of the movement of infectious diseases. 
The International Bank and Monetary Fund 
began work in 1946. The Bank’s task is to pro- 
vide loans to countries which have genuinely 
sound projects for post-war reconstruction or for 
developing their resources. In its first 5 years it 


made loans totalling over $1,220 million to 23 
countries ranging from Denmark to Chile. The 
Monetary Fund does not make loans; it enables 
needy nations to obtain ‘hard’ currencies, such 
as American dollars, which are so scarce that 
they cannot be got by normal means. Over $805 
million of scarce currencies were provided by 
the Fund in its first 5 years, Britain being a large 
recipient (see INTERNATIONAL BANKING). 

These agencies do not cover the whole of 
the United Nations’ economic and social work; 
there are other bodies forming part of the main 
United Nations’ machinery, such as the Economic 
and Social Council which co-ordinates all the 
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United Nations’ economic and social work. 
This Council has set up Economic Commissions 
for such regions as Europe, Latin America, Asia, 
and the Far East. The Economic Commission 
for Europe allots available coal among the 
member countries, simplifies frontier controls, 
and in many other ways helps to solve economic 
problems. There are also specialist commissions 
concerned with such things as status of women, 
human rights (see Murnorrrirs), control of 
dangerous drugs, and freedom of the Press. 

Three temporary bodies set up to meet imme- 
diate post-war problems were UNRRA, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration; UNICEF, the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund; 
and IRO, the International Refugee Organi- 
zation. Between 1944 and 1947 UNRRA pro- 
vided aid to seventeen war-devastated countries, 
saving whole populations from starvation and 
disease. When UNRRA ended, the Children’s 
Fund carried on much of its work, providing 
food, clothing, and medical aid for over 6 million 
children and mothers in some twenty countries 
during the worst post-war years. 

While the United Nations’ activities are the 
most widespread, there have recently been many 
important ventures in regional co-operation, the 
greatest being the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme (or MARSHALL Arp (q.v.)), in which the 
U.S.A. lent large sums of money to many 
European countries to help them get their own 
industries active again after the Second World 
War. Besides all these official forms of co- 
operation, in which nations take part through 
their governments, there are many kinds of non- 
governmental activities. International associa- 
tions, such as the Rep Gross (q.v.) and the reli- 
gious and other philanthropic relief societies, are 
doing humanitarian work in many parts of the 
world, International associations of scientists, 
farmers, trade unionists, and professional men 
constantly exchange knowledge, agree on 
common action, and help one another with 
problems which are essentially world-wide. 
‘Almost all these bodies, however, from the 
United Nations agencies down to the smallest 
international societies, are still restricted by lack 
of funds and by lack of agreement to a mere 
fraction of the work which they could do towards 
solving the world’s many problems. 

See also UnrrEp Nations ORGANIZATION; INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION} Rerucrrs; UNESCO. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. This body, which tries to improve the 
working conditions of men, women, and children 
in all countries, was set up in 1919. Its con- 
stitution was written into the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the other peace treaties which closed 
the First World War. It was at first an inde- 
pendent body, but financed by the League of 
Nations. It survived the Second World War, 
during which its headquarters was temporarily 
moved from Geneva to Montreal; and in 1946 
it became one of the ‘specialized agencies’ of the 
Untrep NATIONS ORGANIZATION (q.v.). In 1950 
sixty-two nations were members (see INTER- 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATION, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC). 
At the annual conference which decides I.L.O. 
policy there are four delegates from each 
member nation—two appointed by the national 
government, one by workers, and one by em- 
ployers. ' 

One of I.L.0.’s most important tasks is the 
framing of international conventions which lay 
down standards for working conditions all over 
the world. They limit hours of work and fix 
minimum wages, prevent the employment of 
children on night work, require employment 
exchanges to be maintained, and so on. Every 
nation that accepts an I.L.O. convention has to 
show each year that it is carrying out the terms 
of the convention. In 1950 sixty-five conven- 
tions were in force, and there had been over a 
thousand separate acceptances. 

I.L.O. has many other tasks. From its 
Geneva headquarters experts have been sent to 
help improve working conditions in many 
countries, for example, Greece, Egypt, Bolivia, 
and India. It collects information and publishes 
reports from time to time; and it has held con- 
ferences to solve special problems in special 
areas, such as South America or the Middle 
East. Experts meet to discuss such matters as 
the migration of manpower or safety precautions 
in factories. All this is done on a yearly budget 
of about £1 million. 


See also Unirep Nations ORGANIZATION. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. This came into 
existence about 400 years ago with the rise of the 
modern sovereign State. When a number of 
separate independent States exist, some rules to 
regulate their conduct with each other become 
essential. The Dutch jurist Grorius (q.v. 


Vol. V) in the 17th century wrote the first great 
textbook of international law. 

During the last 50 years interna’ \nal law has 
grown tremendously and today > legal de- 
partments of ForEicn Orrices (q.v.) all over the 
world are daily applying and « idering its 
settled rules. Until recently most o the rules of 
international law were rules of c m, which 
gradually came to be regarded as bi- Jing by the 
international community of States. lany rules 
have been settled, particularly during this cen- 
tury, by treaties subscribed to by th iajority of 
States. For example, treaties dea! with sub- 


marine cables, drug traffic, international water- 
ways, and the Rep Cross (q.v.); ihe Hague 
Conventions of 1899 and 1907 have made rules 
for the peaceful settlement of international dis- 


putes; treaties have established important inter- 
national organizations, such as the Universal 
Postal Union which regulates in: -rnational 
postal services; and the Unirry Nations 
ORGANIZATION (q.v.) itself was created by the 
Charter drawn up at San Francisco, U.S.A., in 
1945. 

A textbook of international law contains 
chapters on all those subjects with «hich the 
States are concerned in their dealings with one 
another. It explains what are the ac» ities for 
which a State may be held responsibi:, what is 
the extent of a State’s authority, and ~ver what 
territory and what people this aut! rity ex- 
tends. There are chapters concerned with territo- 


rial waters (the waters round the coasts) and with 
the open sea, what rights a State has in the air, 
and how it acquires territory—as, for example, 
by occupying it. It contains rules relating to 
Nationa.iry and to TREATIES (qq.v.), and other 
rules regulating the activities of States which go 
to war and the conduct of those who maintain 
NEUTRALITY (q.v.). 

These rules are still far from definite and 
certain for, compared with the internal law of 
any country, international law is in an early 
stage of development, and its problems are very 
different. Until recent times it lacked machi- 
nery, there being, for example, no means except 
war for resolving disputes. Now States can 
settle disputes by ARBITRATION (q.v.) or by 
sending them for trial at the Hacuse Court 
(q.v.). The decisions of the Hague Court play 
an important part in the development of inter- 
national law. For example, the decision given 
in 1952 in a dispute between Great Britain and 
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Ni y over the extent of Norwegian territorial 
wat -s made an important ruling on territorial 
Wi The British Government contended that 
by -ttled rule of international law territorial 
wi are a belt of coastal water of a width of 
3 measured from the low-water mark. The 
C however, ruled that this practice should 
n ply to a very broken coastline, and they 
re zed a wider limit for Norwegian terri- 
tol vaters. 


international tribunal, which was set up 
at  \emberg after the Second World War for 
th ıl of the principal war criminals, was an 
int esting and new development in inter- 
ná al law. This court was set up to try the 
me) who had directed the enemy’s affairs, and 
thes: were accused of crimes such as planning 
and waging a war of aggression in violation of 
the Èriand-Kellogg Pact signed in 1928 for the 
out! wry of war. This was the first time that an 
oci ing power had attempted to exercise its 
po judicially. 


lso INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, POLITICAL. 


IN“ RNATIONAL MONETARY FUND, see 
In JATIONAL BANKING. 


IN’ © RNATIONAL POLICE. The idea of re- 


ple »g national armies by an international 
poles force is not a new one. It was put for- 
w for example, by George Podiebrad, King 
of | sleria, in the 15th century, when he called 
up: his fellow monarchs to contribute contin- 
gers to asingle force, under asingle commander, 
wh'ch should maintain the peace of Christen- 
dom. In later centuries many others, including 


the French statesman, Sully, in 1638, produced 
similar proposals, but none of their schemes was 
ever accepted (see INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERA- 
TION, POLITICAL). 

When the League of Nations was set up in 
1919, many people wanted to equip it with an 
international police force. But the League’s 
emphasis was on disarmament, not on the use of 
force; the League Covenant gave the League 
power to ask member nations to use their 
national forces against an aggressor, but did not 
provide for any forces under the control of the 
League itself. 

During the Second World War, when the 
idea of setting up the Unrrep NATIONS ORGANI- 
ZATION (q.v.) was discussed, most people were 
agreed that this time it must be “a League with 


teeth’: in other words, it must be able to enforce 
its decisions. So in the United Nations Charter 
it was agreed that there should be an inter- 
national Military Staff Committee, and that this 
committee should decide on the size and struc- 
ture of the forces to be placed at the disposal of 
the United Nations by its members. Unfor- 
tunately disagreement between the U.S.S.R. 
and other nations prevented anything from being 
finally agreed. When, however, in 1950 North 
Korea invaded South Korea, a United Nations 
army, at first largely provided by the U.S.A. but 
later including units from over twenty other 
member nations of U.N.O., came to the assis- 
tance of South Korea, even in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the U.S.S.R. This was the first time in 
history that international forces, backed by a 
World authority, had been sent to repel an 
aggressor. 

The widespread activity of the United Nations 
in its first years showed the need for at least a 
small police force. United Nations missions in 
Greece, Indonesia, Kashmir, and Palestine were 
at work in troubled areas, often under fire; and 
in 1948 the United Nations mediator in Pales- 
tine, Count Bernadotte, was killed by terrorists, 
with a number of his staff. In the same year the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Mr. Trygve Lie, proposed that the United 
Nations should create a small force of a few 
hundred men to protect official representatives 
in these areas, and to help in restoring peace. 
Although several nations opposed this idea, in 
1949 the U.N. Assembly approved the raising 
of an international Field Service of 300 men. 

In 1950 the countries belonging to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization’ (N.A.T.O.) de- 
cided to set up a unified command for their 
armies on the Continent of Europe. This was 
established in 1951 under the American General 
Eisenhower, with Field-Marshal Montgomery 
as Deputy Supreme Commander, and General 
Juin of France in command of the main land 
forces. The new command was named 
S.H.A.P.E. (Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers in Europe). 

See also INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, POLITICAL. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZA- 
TION, see REFUGEES. 


ISOLATION HOSPITAL, see SpecraL Hos- 
PITALS. 


JUDGE 


JUDGE. 1. The duty of a judge is to hear dis- 
putes and prosecutions and to make decisions in 
accordance with the laws of his country. A 
judge may act alone, or with a jury, or with 
other judges. Every person carrying out such 
duties, from the Lord Chancellor down to the 
most junior magistrates, is in a sense a judge or 
justice, but in practice the word judge’ is applied 
only to those above the rank of magistrate. The 
respect with which the administration of justice 


Sport and General 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR ATTENDING A SERVICE AT WEST- 
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in Britain is regarded all over the s due in 
large measure to the unique | of the 
judges. 

i Originally the King’s judges \ ointed 
from the clerks of his court and w juently 
churchmen. From the middk e 14th 
century onwards, however, the K ointed 
his judges from among the senior r s of the 
Bar (see Lawyer). A judge would vious to 
preserve the traditions and princi; ich he 
had observed while a barriste: conse- 
quently the law tended to develo; lowing 
established precedent—one of the 1 ays in 
which law has grown in Britain. 

The other chief characteristic of | judges 
is their independence from interfe of any 
kind. At one time judges could be sed by 
the King— James II frequently dist judges 
not willing to give judgements ir vour. 
Consequently, one of the clauses o Act of 
Settlement of 1701 provided that juc hould 
hold office so long as they were « d be- 
haviour, and could only be removed King 
on an address of both Houses of I ment, 
The salaries of judges of the Supremi irt are 
charged on the Consolidated Fund (se: IONAL 
Finance): that is, they are paid autor tically, 
and the money does not have to be vote ually 
by Parliament, as with the armed for d the 
Civil Service. The judges, therefore, inde- 
pendent of Parliament. There is no rct g age 
for a judge; if he retires after 15 years’ ice or 
is disabled by permanent infirmity h cives 
a pension, 

2. Lorp CHANCELLOR, At the head of the 


English legal profession is the Lord Chancellor 
who is appointed by the Crown on the advice of 
the Prime Minister. He is the only judge whose 
appointment is political. He is a member of the 
Cabinet and therefore resigns his position with 
a change of government. 

Among the Lord Chancellor's many duties is 
the custody of the Great Seal (see Sears, Vol. 
IV}. He is Speaker of the House of Lords 
and presides over its debates, sitting on the 
Woolsack (see HOUSE oF Lorps). As a member of 
the Cabinet, he frequently has to intervene in 
debates on behalf of the Government. He also 
presides over the House of Lords when it is 
sitting as the supreme court of appeal and over 
the sittings of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council (see APPEAL), though recently his 
political duties have prevented his taking so 
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dges of the Hicn Courr (q.v 
€ Country Courr system 
ing its judges and, if necessary, 
Į He advises the Crown on the 
of JUSTICES OF THE PEACE (q.v.) on 


ms made by Lords Licute 
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ouncius 


nt 
In recent times he has 
part in law reform through his 


the Law Revision Committee and 
Law Revision Committee. His 
0,000 a year, with a pension of 


ear. He has a small permanent 


rd Chancellor’s Department, with 
secretary. 


OF APPEAL. The 
H F Lords, 


judges in the 
the nine Lords of Appeal in 
O are appointed by LETTERS PATENT 
Lord of Appeal has a life peerage— 

annot be inherited—and he can sit 

he House of Lords. He must have 

tising barrister for at least 15 years or 

judge of the High Court for 2 years. 

H a salary of £6,000 a year, and after 
rvice he can retire with a pension of 


f ear. 

OF THE SUPREME Court. The Lord 
( ice of England, the Master of the 
R resident of the Probate, Divorce, and 
A Division (see HicH Court), and the 
L ices of Appeal, are appointed by the 


the advice of the Prime Minister. 
Chief Justice presides over the Court 
il Appeal and the Queen’s Bench 


fr 
) 


I 


i the High Court. The Master of the 
Rol ) ranks immediately after him, always 
pre n the Court of Appeal (distinct from 
the Court of Criminal Appeal). He is so called 
beca as head of the Public Record Office, he 
is in charge of all the records. He is also head 


of the solicitors’ profession (though not a solicitor 
himself), and he controls the solicitors’ organiza- 
> Law Society. The President of the Pro- 
bate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division sits in 
that Division as one of the judges hearing cases. 

There are eight Lords Justices of Appeal who 
sit in the Court of Appeal; they must be either 
barristers of 15 years’ standing or judges of the 
High Court. A Lord Justice or a person quali- 
fied to be a Lord Justice may be appointed Lord 
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The Times 


JUDGES LEAVING WESTMINSTER ADDRY APTER A SERVICE HELD 
AT THE OPENING OF THE 195! MIGHAERLMAS TERM AT THE 
LAW COURTS 


Chief Justice, Master of the Rolls, or President 
of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division 

The junior or puisne (pronounced ‘puny’) 
judges who sit in the High Court are appointed 
by the Crown on the advice of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, They must be barristers of not less than 
10 years’ standing. The judge who hears cases at 
IZE Court, usually a judge of the Queen’s 
Bench Division (q.v.) is technically a royal com- 
missioner because his authority is given him by 
a royal command or Commission (q.v.). Some- 
times special commissioners are appointed to try 
divorce cases; they have the powers of a High 
Court judge but are generally County Court 
judges or Queen’s Counsel. 

The salary of the Lord Chief Justice is £8,000, 
that of the Master of the Rolls £6,000; and that 
of Lord Justices and other judges of the High 
Court £5,000. No judge of the Supreme Court 
may be a member of the House of Commons. 

5. County Court Jupces. These are 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor and may be 
removed by him for inefficiency or misconduct. 
They must be barristers of at least 7 years’ 
standing. There may be as many as sixty of 


them. They have to retire at 72, when they 


é p- 


JUDGE 


receive a pension graduated according to the 
number of years they have served. 
See also Law, Encusu; Lawyer. 


JURY. A jury is a group of ordinary people, 
the jurors, who in many countries are the judges 
of fact in a court of law. The word comes from 
an old French term for swearing an oath and 
was brought to England by the Norman kings. 

In Norman times juries were responsible not 
so much for listening to and deciding on the 
evidence but for stating from their own know- 
ledge what the facts were. Juries, for example, 
produced most of the information collected in 
the Domrspay Book (q.v.). When the King’s 
judges paid their special visit to the counties to 
see that they were being properly governed, a 
special court, the ‘general eyre’, would be held 
in each county. Juries would be summoned 
from different places to answer the judges’ 
questions about local government. In later days 
the sheriff of the county used to summon jurors 
to Assize Courts and QUARTER Sessions (qq.v.) 
as a Grand Jury, whose task was to present 
prisoners to the court for trial, that is, to accuse 
them. If they thought the evidence of the prose- 
cution was strong enough to justify a trial, they 
‘found a true bill’; if, however, they thought the 
evidence inadequate, they ‘ignored’ the bill, in 
which case no trial took place and the prisoner 
was set free. This function is now more effi- 
ciently done by the MAGISTRATES’ Courr (q.v.). 
Although the Grand Jury had long ceased to 
perform any useful function, it was not abolished 
until 1933. 

Since the Grand Jury were the accusers, it was 
clearly wrong that they should also decide the 
question of guilt or innocence at the trial; and 
so the Petty Jury gradually came into being for 
this purpose. A law of 1351 laid down that no 
member of the Grand Jury could sit on the Petty 
Jury if ‘challenged’ by the accused. This Petty 
Jury is the jury that exists today. 

From the time of Henry II trial by jury 
gradually superseded trial by battle in civil 
cases; although trial by battle was not formally 
abolished until 1833. For example, a man who 
wished to recover his land, instead of proving his 
right by battle, could appeal to a jury of neigh- 
bours. Gradually the character ofjuries changed, 
Instead of the jurymen being required to decide 
from their own knowledge of the facts, they 
would listen to the evidence of witnesses of the 
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facts, and then reach their verdict the basis of 
this evidence. 

At first, juries gave majority vo Jicts, but in 
1367 it was decided that the ver. of a Petty 
Jury must be unanimous. No Ev ‘ishman can 
now be convicted save by the una Dus verdict 
of a jury of twelve people, though is not the 
case in all other countries. In yland, for 
example, the verdict is decided |! majority 
vote of fifteen jurymen. 

The independence of the jury is +: important 
guarantee of personal liberty. In a ‘ial in 1670 
the jury’s right to independence was brought to 
the test. Two Quakers, Penn and ade, were 
charged with making an unlawful and tumul- 
tuous assembly, and Edmund Busii«!! was the 
foreman of the jury before whom iey came. 
The jury refused to convict the Qual-:s, and the 
judge tried to threaten them with © ‘ine, and 
when they refused to pay threw `em into 
prison. It was held that the fine wa gal, and 
the jury were freed. The last real -tempt to 
coerce a jury was by Judge Jefi on the 
Bloody Assize of 1685. If, in a ci ase, the 
Court of Appeal decides that the ver ct of the 
jury is against the weight of the evide ve, it has 
the power to grant a new trial. 

All men and women between the : ves of 21 
and 60 are liable for jury service at .ny time 
provided that they are householders or own some 
property, and provided that they are either 
natural-born British subjects or have been domi- 


ciled in England for at least 10 years, and pro- 
vided that they have never been convicted for 
any infamous crime. A Jurors’ Book is compiled 
from the list of electors, At Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions the sheriff summons a sufficient number 
of jurors, the list of those summoned being known 
as the panel. Since 1919 a proportionate num- 
ber of women must be summoned, though the 
court has power to order that any particular jury 
shall be composed of men only or of women only. 

At the trial twelve persons are picked at 
random from the panel to form the jury, and if 
they are not challenged either by the prosecution 
or the defence, these will try the case. Once the 
case has started, the jury must not leave the 
court without the judge’s consent, At one time, 
if the case was one of treason or felony, the jury 
could not leave the custody of the court, even 
during an adjournment; but since 1928 the 
judge may, if he thinks fit, permit the jury to 
Separate at any time before they consider their 
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JUSTICE AND LAW 


THE COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH, WESTMINSTER, IN 1873 
The judges are seated in the centre and the jury on the right 


yer \ judge may discharge a jury which 
can! rec, 

O lly there were two kinds of jury in civil 
case common jury and the special jury, the 
latter aving to have a higher property qualifi- 
cation than the former. Either party in a law- 
suit could apply for a special jury, who might be 
considered more responsible people, The special 
jury was abolished in 1949, except for the “City 


of London Special Jury’ in the Commercial 

Court of the Queen’s Bench Division. The term 

‘common jury’ has, therefore, dropped out. 
See also TRIAL; Jupce; Law, ENGLISH. 


JUSTICE AND LAW. From the time of the 
Greeks men have sought the existence of an ideal 
law, by which the fitness of ordinary law could 
be tested. This ultimate law, expressing the 
absolute standard of justice, has been known as 
natura! law. 

ARISTOTLE (q.v. Vol. V) divided justice into 
two kinds, the natural and the conventional, 
Natural justice is recognized everywhere by 


civilized men. Conventional justice is binding 
only because some lawgiver has laid it down— 
for example, the rule that people should drive 
on the right- or the left-hand side of the road. 
Aristotle thought of the State as a natural asso- 
ciation, because man, being a political being, 
could develop his personality fully only as a 
member of some State. The school of Greek 
philosophers, the Stoics, who adopted the teach- 
ing of Aristotle, formulated the law of nature and 
taught that men, having alone of all creatures 
the gift of reason, are able by their reason 
to discover the principles governing the universe 
and to know just from unjust. 

The Stoic doctrine, presented in the writings 
of Cicero (q.v. Vol. V), influenced the Roman 
lawyers. Cicero taught that the law of nature, 
the source of justice, came from God; it was the 
same everywhere, perfect, eternal, and un- 
changing, and was the standard to which 
ordinary law should conform. 

Greek law was the law of a city (see Ciry 
State); Roman law became the law of the 


JUSTICE AND LAW 
then known world (see Law, History or). The 
Roman lawyers recognized natural law (jus 
naturale) as distinct from ordinary law. Thus, 
they recognized that although slavery was a part 
of Roman law it was contrary to natural law. 
They thought of the law of nature, not as a 
complete code, but rather as the spirit in which 
the Roman lawyers interpreted their law and 
developed it into a world-wide system. At a 
much later stage, when men saw Roman law 
being universally observed, they came to think 
of Roman law as the law of nature itself. 

In the affairs of the Middle Ages natural law 
played a large part as the touchstone of justice. 
Saint Thomas Agutnas (q.v. Vol. V) related 
natural law to divine law, revealed to mankind 
through the Scriptures, natural law being that 
part of divine law made known to man through 
the medium of his reason. Justice, St. Thomas 
said, was disclosed to man in the rules of natural 
law, and laws which conflicted with natural law 
were unjust and not properly laws at all; in 
certain cases a man need not obey them. In the 
Middle Ages kings and rulers were not regarded 
as having absolute power, they were subject to 
natural law. ‘The king’, said Bracton, an English 
lawyer of the 13th century, ‘is under no man 
but he is under God and the Law.’ The idea 
of the sovereign State was not then known. 

The modern sovereign State first came into 
existence with the decay of the FEUDAL System 
(q.v.) at the end of the Middle Ages. Bodin, 
a 16th-century Frenchman, first invented the 
doctrine that States are sovereign bodies, and to 
regulate these sovereign States in their dealings 
with one another a new system of law, INTER- 
NATIONAL Law (q.v.), came into being. Inter- 
national law was partly based on the customs and 
diplomatic usages which developed between 
States, and partly on the writings of a number of 
lawyers, of whom the first was Grortius (q.v. 
Vol. V), a Dutchman of the late 16th century. 

In the Middle Ages natural law was regarded 
as essentially a gift made by God to enable men 
to create just laws; but by the 16th century an 
important change was taking place. Natural 
law was losing its spiritual authority and coming 
to be regarded as based on reason and the im- 
portance of the individual. Grotius marked the 
change. He created a theory about law which 
he hoped would be convincing in the changed 
conditions of a more secular world. He asserted 
that natural law would exist and be valid even 
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if there were no God. This newco 
law based on reason and the indi 
by many political thinkers to ex; 
of the State. They said that befor: 
themselves into communities the, 


t ofnatural 
‘al was used 

the origin 
n organized 


‘din a state 
of nature, in which condition, by \ > of natural 
law, they enjoyed certain right: hts to life, 
liberty, and property. Men then red into a 
contract, a social contract, to fo: . a State in 
order to guarantee these rights. 

Hoppers (q.v. Vol. V), who wrote his Leviathan 
immediately after the English Crvir. War (q.v.), 
maintained that by a social contract men sur- 
rendered all their natural rights io the State, 
which he called Leviathan, in return for pro- 
tection, and that therefore the powe! of the ruler 
or State was unlimited. If, howe: the ruler 
or State failed to give protection, lobbes con- 
sidered that the subjects were entiticd to rebel. 

Locxr (q.v. Vol. V), writing at t) nd of the 
17th century, said that the objects «| the social - 
contract were to guarantee to men > natural 
rights which they enjoyed by virtue ie law of 
nature. The community, he said points a 
government as trustees of these righi:, nd these 
are bound, therefore, to observe the | ust ‘that 
is put in them by the society and the |. v of God 
and nature’. If they misuse their power they 
can be dismissed for a breach of trust. ) his new 
theory of natural law, a theory of righ s, is very 
different from the medieval theory of an ideal 
natural law for which men were seeking. This 
theory that man, by virtue of being inan, is 


entitled to certain rights, a new idea in the quest 
for justice, was to become responsible for tre- 
mendous political upheavals. It was the theory 
of REVOLUTION (q.v.). Locke’s writings had a 
profound influence in America, and on them 
was based the creed of the American revolution. 
‘We hold these truths to be self-evident’, says the 
American Declaration of Independence, ‘that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness’. This is natural law 
applied in practice. Natural rights were inter- 
preted in France in the writings of ROUSSEAU 
(q-v. Vol. V); Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
were the rights of man which the Frencu Revo- 
LUTION (q.v.) sought to guarantee. 

The rise of modern industry produced a 
number of attempts to explain justice on the 
basis of economics, the most famous and in- 
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Bibl. Royale de Belgique 
A PRINCE DISPENSING JUSTICE 


Illumination from St. Thomas Aquinas (c. 1225-74), Le Livre de V Information des Rois et Princes, From a manu- 
script written in Flanders at the beginning of the 15th century (MS. 9475 Ff. 922) 
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fluential being the doctrine of Marx (q.v. 
Vol. V). Marx saw law only asa means whereby 
the economically dominant class could oppress 
the remainder of society. All men can be equal 
only when society reaches its final stage, Com- 
munisM (q.v.). Then the State will disappear, 
and with it the law. 

Today men no longer concern themselves 
with fundamental rights by virtue of natural law 
or with some supreme unchanging law. Law is 
regarded as the basic framework of the State, 
without which the State would cease to exist. 
In fact law and the State are really different 
sides of the same thing. Looked at from one 
side, we see the abstract rules, the law; looked 
at from another, we see the concrete association, 
the State. Hence if there were two systems of law 
there would be two States. In the ordinary 
meaning of the word ‘law’, there can only be one 
system of law for each State. 

During the comparatively peaceful and 
prosperous conditions of the 1gth century some 
lawyers attempted to define and explain law 
without reference to justice at all. The up- 
heavals of this century have, however, caused 
men to investigate again the basis of society. 
The State exists to achieve certain purposes: the 
good life of the community. The law is the 
instrument by which those purposes or ends are 
made possible, and the law can be fully under- 
stood only when considered in relation to its 
object, justice. 

See also Nation anv STATE; 


Government; Law, 
History or, 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. In 1327 a law of 
Edward III provided that in every county there 
should be appointed ‘good and lawful men’ to 
keep the peace. Their task was to send suspects 
to prison until the King’s. judges came to the 
county to try them. In 1343 they were required 
to meet four times a year in QUARTER SESSIONS 
(q.v.); and in 1345 they were given power to try 
accused persons. After the Black Death in 1349, 
when the ravages of the plague had caused a 
great shortage of labourers, the justices were 
given the power to fix wage rates in each 
locality to prevent their rising too rapidly. As 
time went on, more and more of these adminis- 
trative tasks were given to the justices, 

From the 17th to the roth century most 
judicial and administrative work in the counties 
was done by the Justices of the Peace (J-P.s), 
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often at Quarter Sessions, and s: imes by one 
or two justices sitting in what ca ) be known 
as Petty Sessions. Among their t were fixing 
the rates to be paid under the Po Law (q.v,), 
maintaining bridges, and licensi: le-houses— 
in fact, much of the work now «< by Locat 
AUTHORITIES (q.v.). 

In the 19th century various of Parlia- 
ment took most of their admi: ive duties 
away from the justices. The Loc )vernment 
Act of 1888 gave many of these ers to the 
new county councils (see Loca. VERNMENT, 
History oF), leaving the justices (o! :nagistrates) 
with their judicial work (see JISTRATES* 
Court). They still retain a few acd:ninistrative 
duties, such as licensing public house and hotels. 

In the 18th century no man could be ap- 
pointed a justice unless he owned 1 bringing 
him in £100 a year; consequent! igistrates 
tended to be appointed solely from a g landed 
country gentlemen. This quali’ ion was 
abolished in 1906, the only quali’ tion now 
being residence within a county or . »rough or 
within 7 miles of it. Justices are paid and 
keep their appointment during t Crown’s 
pleasure. The appointment is norn lifelong 
unless the justice is removed for mi duct or 
becomes bankrupt. Recently steps ve been 
taken to ensure that justices shall © : sit and 
try cases after reaching the age of 75 

See also MAGISTRATES’ Court; LOCAL ©: v2RNMENT, 
History oF. x 
JUTLAND, BATTLE OF. This was one of the 


most important battles in the First Worto WAR 
(q-v.) and the only engagement between the 
rival battle-fleets. A German victory at sea 
would have broken the British blockade of 
Germany and allowed German surface warships 
to support the submarine attacks against British 
and Allied shipping in the Atlantic; it might 
even have prevented the British from supplying 
their armies in France. The battle, which was 
fought on 31 May 1916 and during the follow- 
ing night, was a fleet action on a scale vastly 
greater than any previous naval engagement, 
both in the number of ships engaged (260), and 
in the gun-power of the opposing fleets. 

The British blockade had been keeping the 
German fleet practically inactive at Kiel. The 
newly appointed German commander-in-chiel, 
Admiral Scheer, determined to end this stale- 
mate, and to exercise his carefully trained fleet 
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in ıttempt to trap a British force. His plan 
wa use a force of battle-cruisers to entice the 
Brit h battle-cruisers out of their base at Rosyth 
on he guns of his main fleet, which would be 
lyi 1 wait not far from its base at Kiel. 
Su rines were posted to attack the British 
ba ruisers, and the British Grand Fleet also 
if ided to put to sea. 
rman Wireless signal was intercepted, 
ho r, and the Admiralty was able to warn 
Ad | Sir John Jellicoe, flying his flag in 
H Iron Duke, that the German fleet was on 
Unknown to the Germans, the British 
leet put to sea on the evening of 30 May, 
rom Scapa Flow, Invergordon, and 
Ro to meet the next day off the east coast of 


Gr 


sail 


Sco |. Then, as Scheer had planned, Vice- 
Admiral Sir David Beatty in H.M.S. Lion left 
Ros with six battle-cruisers and four battle- 
ship i chased the German cruisers south-east 
across the North Sea. A running fight followed, 
durin: which Beatty lost the Jndefatigable and 
Queer \ lary by gunfire. But, when Beatty sighted 
Sche fleet, he turned and decoyed Scheer 
towa the main British fleet, which was 
haste. ag to Beatty’s assistance and which the 
Gert still had no idea was at sea. 

In evening Jellicoe formed his main ships 
into of battle ready to engage the German 
fleet heer, finding that he was up against a 
super battle-fleet, turned away to the west 
unde: over of a smoke-screen, and at the same 
time destroyers launched mass torpedo 
attach A ship, or line of ships, threatened by 


torpedoes runs least risk of being hit if it turns 
and xoves parallel to the torpedo tracks. 
Jellicoe had the choice of turning towards the 
German fleet into the smoke, or turning away. 
He turned away, and as the Germans had turned 
away also, contact between the battle-fleets was 
lost. Jellicoe, however, had manceuvred his 
ships between the Germans and their home 
ports; so when both fleets turned south, Beatty’s 
battle-cruisers caught up with the enemy again. 
But the battleships could not steam so fast as the 
battle-cruisers, and Scheer was able to swerve 
away. Night fell before the action could be 
resumed, and both fleets continued to steam 
south, the Germans to the north-west of the 
British. Jellicoe hoped to cut off Scheer’s escape 
in the darkness, and a crushing British victory 
still seemed probable. During the night, how- 
ever, Scheer, who handled his ships most ably, 
4852.10 
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THE ROUTES TAKEN BY THE BRITISH AND GERMAN BATTLE 
FLEETS AT THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND ON 31 MAY 1916 


altered course to the south-east, unknown to 
Jellicoe, and boldly passed through the light 
forces at the rear of the British Grand Fleet, 
where a destroyer action took place in the dark- 
ness, both sides sustaining losses. ‘The news of 
this German movement was not passed to 
Jellicoe, and by morning the Germans were 
safely inside their own minefields and beyond 
pursuit. 

Although the British forces were always 
superior in numbers, they were never seriously 
in action, and Scheer’s battle-fleet succeeded in 
escaping with little more than half the losses in 
ships and men sustained by the British fleet. 
Imperfect communications and weakness in 
armour and shells all contributed to the British 
losses. Jellicoe also knew well that a German 
victory would have been disastrous, and showed 
a caution, now known to have been unnecessary, 
against the danger of enemy mines and sub- 
marines. But although the Germans claimed 
Jutland as a victory, their fleet never fought 
again. A later attempt to make it put to sea 
resulted in mutiny amongst the crews. 

See also First Wortp War; SEA WARFARE, MODERN. 


COURT. This is a special kind of 
Macistrates’ Court (q.v.) which deals with 
accused persons under the age of 18 years. Until 
the present century children were tried in public 
in the same way as adults in the ordinary courts. 
The law is now unwilling to consider that a child 
(anyone under the age of 14) is a criminal. A 
child under the age of 8 cannot be convicted of 
any crime because the law considers that he is 
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not old enough to have a criminal intention. A 
child over 8 but under 14 years of age can be 
convicted of a crime, but only if the court is 
satisfied that the child knew he was doing some- 
thing morally wrong. A child charged with an 
indictable offence (one usually sent to a higher 
court) must generally be dealt with by justices 
‘summarily’—at once. Young persons (between 
14 and 17) are considered to be just as respon- 
sible for their acts as adults. But a young person 
charged with an indictable offence may be dealt 
with summarily by the magistrates, if they con- 
sider that the best course to adopt, provided 
he consents to give up his right to be tried by 
jury. If a child or young person, however, is 
charged with killing a human being, the case 
must be sent to a higher court and must be 
tried by jury. 

The summary trial of a child or young person 
is generally held in a Juvenile Court. Such 
courts were set up as early as 1908, but the 
present system was created by Act of Parliament 
in 1933. The basic idea of Juvenile Courts is to 
combine a trial with action intended to reform 
the offender. He may need care and protection 
which he has not been lucky enough to have; 
he may need to be removed from undesirable 


surroundings, and to have pla 
education and training, In 194 
committed 2,069 children and y: 
the care of specially chosen perso 


nade for his 
© magistrates 
ig persons to 
because they 


were in need of such care or \ beyond the 
control of parents or guardians. “14 children 
and young persons were committe.’ :0 ApPRovED 
ScHoots (q.v.). 

A Juvenile Court consists of >: more than 
three magistrates chosen from a group or panel 
of magistrates especially qualified [or such work; 
the court must include a man and, where 
possible, a woman. To prevent the child being 
brought into contact with adult offenders, the 
court sits in a room separated from the one in 
which the magistrates’ ordinary court is held, or 
else it sits on a different day. one of the 


objects of the scheme is to make parents realize 


their responsibilities to their childre., the parent 
or guardian is required to be pre-ent, unless 
excused by the court. The public are not ad- 
mitted, and newspapers are not «mitted to 
identify the young offender. Juv ile Courts 
co-operate with the Local Educa!on Autho- 
rities, the police, the PRoBATION Ovi cer (q.v.), 


and other social workers, 
See also CuiLD WELFARE. 
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KINDERGARTEN, see Nursery SCHOOLS. 
KING, see Crown, BRITISH; MONARCHY., 
KU KLUX KLAN, see SECRET SOCIETIES. 


LABOUR EXCHANGE, see EMPLOYMENT Ex- 
CHANGE, 


LAROUR PARTY, see PowrricaL PARTIES; 
SOCIALISM. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT, see PROPERTY 
Law. Section 3. 


LAND WARFARE, HISTORY OF. Asarmies 


have vrown larger and more highly trained and 
new \\ sapons have been developed, the methods 
of lav warfare have changed. At first there 


were i19 professional soldiers; every able-bodied 
man in the community might have to become a 
soldier in time of war. But it gradually became 
recognized that when certain members of the 
community were set aside and trained as soldiers, 
the fighting force was more efficient. Again and 
again in history it has been shown that a small 
force of disciplined trained soldiers can defeat 
a very much larger mass of untrained men. 
Thus a professional class of soldier appeared; its 
members were disciplined and trained to fight 
in organized formations, each with certain 
functions and each able to handle certain 
weapons. 

In early times men carved stones and pieces 
of wood into clubs, axes, knives, and spears (see 
Weapons, Hann), and used skins to protect 
their bodies. Then, by taming animals such as 
horses, they were able to increase their speed. 
The sword, battle-axe, spear, and shield, the 
sling and bow, and the horse and chariot were 
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the main equipment of warriors until the dis- 
covery of gunpowder. 

The Egyptians, Babylonians, and Assyrians 
were the first peoples to use trained armies. 
They fought with a large force of lightly-armed 
infantry and a body of horse-drawn chariots. 
The charioteers charged the opposing infantry, 
attacking them with spears or arrows, and then 
quickly wheeled round and retired to their own 
lines. The broken country of Greece and Italy, 
however, was not suited to the manceuvring of 
horses and chariots, and the Greeks and Romans 
made much greater use of infantry, laying 
especial emphasis upon rigid formations of 
heavily armed and protected men. The chief 
formation used by the Greeks was the phalanx, 
introduced by Philip of Macedon in the 4th 
century B.c. A great body of armoured spear- 
men, fighting shoulder to shoulder, formed a 
moving hedge of spears (roughly four-sided in 
shape); when a man fell, the reserve behind him 
stepped forward into his place. Around the 
phalanx there moved slingers and archers, whose 
range was longer, and who could take refuge be- 
hind the phalanx if the enemy charged. The 
phalanx, though formidable, was a stiff forma- 
tion, without much power of manceuvre, and its 
members were at a disadvantage if their line 
broke. The Roman legions, the highly disci- 
plined formations which built up the Roman 
Empire, fought in three lines, in more extended 
order than the phalanx. They used a short, 
stabbing sword, the gladius, for close fighting, 
and a javelin for fighting at longer range. The 
legion was divided into cohorts and maniples, 


Giraudon 
AN ASSYRIAN WAR CHARIOT, 7TH CENTURY B.C. 
Relief from the Palace of Nineveh, now in the Louvre 
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just as a modern battalion is divided into com- 
panies and platoons. The infantry were sup- 
ported by archers and slingers on their flanks 
and guarded from surprise by horsemen. 

As the Roman Empire expanded, CAVALRY 
(q.v.) became more important. After the battle 
of Adrianople in A.D. 378 the Roman army 
based its campaigns far more upon mounted 
units and less on infantry. With the introduction 
of the stirrup and saddle, horses could be more 
easily controlled, and bodies of mounted men 
could be used in tight formations, like the in- 
fantry. Sometimes the horsemen were mounted 
archers, or sometimes they charged in extended 
line, attacking the enemy with spears. 

This development of cavalry set the pattern 
for medieval warfare from about A.D. 500 to 
1350. The mounted soldier, or knight, was the 
backbone of the army, and the whole social 
system was designed to produce a sufficient 
number of knights (see FEUDAL System). On the 
whole, foot-soldiers were no match for well- 
trained horsemen, as was shown at the battle 
of Hasrines (q.v.). Medieval battles, conse- 
quently, usually developed into hand-to-hand 
struggles between the opposing cavalry forces. 
As the infantry developed new weapons, such 
as the long-bow, the knights adopted heavier and 
more elaborate armour and heavier horses. By 
1300 a knight rode into battle on a horse not 
unlike the modern shire horse. So heavy was his 
equipment that it was quite possible for him to 
die of exhaustion without having received a 
wound; if he fell, he was helpless (see ARMOUR). 

The English long-bow archers became for a 
time the most expert soldiers in Europe, for their 
weapon was effective at a much longer range 
than previous bows had been. But, though they 
could break up an attacking line of charging 
knights, once the cavalry had reached them 
they could not defend themselves: they there- 
fore operated in company with dismounted, 
armoured men, behind whose hedge of pikes 
they could retreat. 

By the 14th century the appearance of the 
first guns in battle (see ARTILLERY) heralded a 
complete revolution in warfare. The earliest 
cannon were primitive weapons, which fre- 
quently exploded in the faces of the firers; but 
by the 15th century they were an effective force, 
and by the end of the Hunprep YEARS WAR 
(q.v.) the French artillery was able to blast the 
English out of Normandy. Not only against 
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organized infantry and cavalry . uld the new 
Weapon be used successfully, but ‘so with tre- 
mendous effect against castle w: s and other 
Fortiications (q.v.). The fir guns light 
enough to be carried by hand w :e muskets— 
clumsy weapons, difficult to mo ‘pulate and 
taking several minutes to reload. Musketeers 
were therefore deployed eight or ranks deep, 
the front rank, after firing, retiring io the rear to 
reload, its place being immediately taken by the 
second rank, and so on in succession —only about 
one-tenth of the men actually firing at one time. 
After severe training designed to increase the 
rate of fire, the number of ranks was reduced to 
five or six, so enabling a wider front line to be 
covered by fewer troops. Another weakness in 
musketeers was that their flank; were very 
vulnerable to cavalry attack, and consequently 


cavalry were of great importance (even down to 
the 19th century). As a protection, musketeers 
usually fought in combination with pikemen, as 


the old long-bow archers had done. This was 
the period of the famous Swiss pikemen, who 
hired themselves out as mercenarics to armies 


all over Europe. As the mus became 
lighter, faster to load, and more accurate, the 
importance of the pike diminished, and towards 
the end of the 17th century, the bayonet, a 
dagger fixed to the end of the musket and used 
like a pike, was taking its place. From the 
beginning of the 18th century for nearly 200 
years, the musket and bayonet dominated the 
battlefield, battles being won by the side with 
most muskets and best able to concentrate their 
fire. The battle order became a long line, two 
or three deep, of men trained to load and fire 
together, and disciplined to advance as one man 
in the teeth of enemy fire. 

In a field action of this period, such as the 
battle of Blenheim (1704), when MarLBorouGH’s 
troops (q.v. Vol. V) defeated the French and 
Bavarians, two hostile armies might take several 
hours to form themselves into battle order. The 
infantry were drawn up in two or more lines in 
the centre, those forming up first possibly having 
to wait several hours, often under enemy fire, 
before the whole army was in position. The 
cannon were laboriously dragged up, often by 
local carters and horses. The cannon, once 
placed, were seldom moved. Then the cavalry, 
which had been patrolling the area, took up its 
position, usually on the flanks of the army but 
sometimes in reserve behind one of the lines of 
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16TH-CENTURY WARFARE: THE BATTLE OF NIEUPORT, 1600 


An e ement during the revolt of the Netherlands against their Spanish rulers. A small English force assisted the 
Dutch. Engraving from Sir Francis Vere’s Commentaries, 1657 


infan v. During this time improvised defences, 
such «s earthworks or twisted branches of trees, 
were constructed. The whole battlefield was 
small cnough for the commander-in-chief to 
direct every unit in person; at Blenheim, Marl- 
borough rode from end to end of the battlefield 
during the battle, personally directing operations, 


The infantry, to avoid presenting vulnerable 
flanks when facing cavalry, usually formed a 
hollow square presenting no unprotected flanks 
atall. The smallest square consisted of about 600 
to 1,000 men. This defensive formation, used 
for nearly 200 years, was still adopted in the 
Sudan at the end of the 19th century, when 
British infantry under Kitchener stood their 
ground against furious attacks by the Fuzzy 
Wuzzies (Sudanese native troops). 

Whereas the British usually attacked in line, 
Napoleon’s infantry, at the beginning of the 19th 
century, often attacked in dense columns— 
formations of perhaps 10,000 men or more, each 


column presenting a front of 16 men. This for- 
mation was very effective against an enemy line 
that had been broken by artillery bombard- 
ments and attacks of skirmishing troops, but 
never against an extended line of infantry pre- 
pared to hold their fire. In the Peninsular War 
(see NApoLEonic Wars), Wellington’s troops 
used to hold their fire until the French columns 
were within about 50 yards; then they swept the 
leading ranks with cross-fire from their extended 
lines. 

After the French, at the beginning of the 
tgth century, began to raise huge armies by 
CONSCRIPTION (q.v.), national armies grew to 
hundreds of thousands and, later, millions. This 
vast increase in the size of armies raised great 
problems of supplying the troops with arms, _ 
food, and medical equipment (see SUPPLY SER- 
vices). This difficulty was demonstrated in the 
Crmean War (q.v.) when the British supply 
services proved totally inadequate. This ex- 
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18TH-CENTURY WARFARE! THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET, 1709 


In this battle the Duke of Marlborough defeated the French forces of Louis XIV during the war of the Spanish 
Succession 


perience led to a complete reorganization of the 
systems of supply and medical services. The 
problem, also, of moving vast bodies of men into 
position had to be solved. The development of 
railways, however, made it possible by 1870 for 
the Germans to move huge armies with great 
speed during the Franco-Prussian War. More- 
over, throughout the rgth century, firearms grew 
more deadly, cannon became much more 
mobile, and new weapons such as hand-grenades 
and high-explosive mines (see BOMBS AND Mines) 
were introduced. 

During the Firsr Wortp War (q.v.) huge 
armies fought locked together in a maze of 
trenches, victory going to the side most able to 
kill enemy soldiers faster than they could be 

„trained and replaced. There was no space for 
manceuvre and little opportunity for strategy, 
Supported by tremendous artillery bombard- 
ments, the infantry made attacks by advancing 
out of their trenches and dugouts, usually against 


withering machine-gun fire, and atte rapting to 
take the enemy trenches at the point of the 
bayonet, often to be hurled back with heavy 
losses. The introduction of Gas WARFARE (q.V.) 
increased the nightmare effect of this kind of 
fighting. 

When British Tanks (q.v.) first went into 
action on a large scale at Cambrai on the Western 
Front in November 1917, the end of the trench 
system was in sight, for tanks were able to break 
through fixed defences and withstand the 
machine-gun fire that held back the infantry- 
men. The use of aircraft as a form of flying 
artillery, using bombs instead of shells (see AIR 
Warrart, History oF), and also of WIRELESS 
Terecrarny (q.v. Vol. IV), speeded up land 
warfare immensely. In the SeconD WorLp WAR 
(q.v.) the speed and attacking power of these 
new weapons proved that a defending army no 
longer had time to dig in, and that a fixed line 
of defence, unless supported by some outstanding 
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geogr phical advantage such as a mountain 
rang r great river, could usually be breached 
or í inked. PARATROOP8 and COMMANDOS 
(qq ould create pockets of resistance behind 
the ay front-line, or on his flanks. Arr 
Rai v.) threatened lines of communication 
and »s, and also the industrial centres from 
whic came the vast quantities of arms and 
amr tion on which a modern army depends. 
Tac therefore, had to be flexible and highly 
ima ive. 

Se War, History oF; Tacrics AND STRATEGY; 
SEA ARE, HISTORY OF; AIR WARFARE, History OF. 
LAW COURTS. The court in which a case is 
heard :lepends upon whether it is a civil or a 
crim case, Civil cases are generally heard in 
the ( iry CouRrrT (q.v.) or one of the courts of 
the H ch Court of Justice: the Queen’s Bench 
Divis the Chancery Division, the Probate, 
Divor , and Admiralty Division, or the Assize 
Couri: ‘see Hicu Courr). The less serious 
crimi: | cases are heard summarily by magis- 
trates =t Petty Sessions (see MAGISTRATES’ 
Cou Serious criminal offences are sent by 
the r strates to be heard, on indictment, at 
Quart: « SESSIONS or AsstzE Courts (qq.v.). 


The louse of Lords, the Judicial Committee 


of the “ivy Council, the Court of Appeal, and 
the Court of Criminal Appeal are the chief 
Appr’ courts (q.v.). The Courts Martial 
Appea’ Court is that to which a person found 
guilty by a Court MARTIAL (q.v.) may appeal. 

This diagram gives a simplified picture of the 
chief courts in the English legal system. 

House of Lords Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council 
Courts Court of Court of 
Martial Criminal Appeal Appeal 
Appeal 
Court ie Re ae ee 
Quarter Assizes High Court 
Sessions oe of Justice County 
Se consisting of Court 
~ Petty Queen’s Bench Division 
Sessions Chancery Division 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division 
—— Appeals made. 


„Z Petty Sessions send certain cases to be tried by 
higher court. 


LAW, ENGLISH. The laws of England, which 
apply to both England and Wales but not to 
Scotland, are notable for several reasons. They 
have largely grown from a series of unwritten 
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traditions, unlike the laws of many other 
countries which are based on written codes. 
And they have provided a model for the laws, 
written and unwritten, of many great countries 
of the world, especially those in which the English 
language is spoken. Since English law is so much 
the product of custom, it must be described 
against a background of history. 

1. THE ANnGLO-SAxons. When the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders settled in England from the 5th 
to the 8th century A.D. (see BRITISH PEOPLES, 
Vol. I), they formed a small number of separate 
kingdoms. Each kingdom had its own laws; 
there was one law for the West Saxons, another 
for the Mercians, and when the Danes came they 
had their own laws. These laws were based 
on custom; they were handed down by word 
of mouth, the majority never being put into 
writing during the whole Anglo-Saxon period. 

Later, some written codes or ‘dooms’ (Anglo- 
Saxon for ‘judgement’) were issued by the kings, 
mainly by the Danish kings. These codes, 
though a confused mass of rules, generally 
stated what the law was. In early times rulers 
were slow to make changes in customary law. 
The codes were devoted to getting disputes 
before the court, preventing private fighting and 
vengeance, and enforcing rules of inheritance. 
If a man was slain, money or wergild must be 
paid to his kin to prevent a blood feud; a scale 
of payments was fixed for various injuries (see 
PUNISHMENT, History oF). Such laws were ad- 
ministered in the local courts of the ‘hundred’ 
(see LOCAL GOVERNMENT), the shire or the 
county, and later in feudal or manorial courts 
held by the local lord. 

2. THe Normans. William the Conqueror 
declared that as he was the lawful successor of 
the English kings, the English should continue 
to enjoy their old laws. Indeed, for a time these 
were not disturbed; but gradually the customary 
laws of the different localities were replaced by 
a single law for the whole of England. In the 
Channel Islands, which are outside England, the 
old laws remained. A Channel Islander can 
still secure a court action by kneeling in public, 
shouting three times in French ‘Help me, Prince, 
I am wronged’, and reciting the Lord’s Prayer; 
this ritual is known as the cri de haro. 

The Norman kings were brilliant men— 
strong kings, splendid lawyers, and vigorous 
organizers. William set up his own court, which 
dealt with matters arising from the Norman 
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invasion, such as the collection of taxes. Disputes 
between private people were still taken to the 
ancient local courts, but gradually the King’s 
court itself came to be used for settling such 
cases. Henry II used to send representatives 
from Westminster round the country to decide 
cases in the local courts. This was the beginning 
of Assize Courts (q.v.). By the time of Edward I 
a great system of royal courts, mostly held in 
London, had grown up; and from them judges 
were sent on Assizes. These courts were popular 
and powerful, and they eventually replaced 
those courts which dealt only with local laws. 
The law of the royal courts rapidly became the 
law of the whole country, the Common Law of 
England. 

3- Common Law. The Common Law is the 
basis of law today in most English-speaking 
countries. It is not known exactly how the 
King’s judges created it. They made some use of 
the old Anglo-Saxon local laws and also of the 
pre-Conquest laws of Normandy. But as new 
problems arose, the judges themselves had to 
extend the law. The judges at first were not 
lawyers, but were appointed from among the 
more learned churchmen at the King’s court; 
they were therefore often guided by the ancient 
Canon Law (q.v.) and by Roman Law (see 
Law, History or). But since the 14th century, 
when barristers took the place of churchmen as 
judges, Canon and Roman Law have had little 
influence on Common Law. 

Much of the early Common Law dealt with 
land, for in the Middle Ages land was the most 
important form of wealth. As a result of the 
Conquest, English land law became completely 
feudal, as it has remained until the present 
century. Even today a man who owns land can 
be said, strictly speaking, to hold a ‘fee simple’ 
of the King (see Lanp Ownersuip, Vol. VI). 
Under the Frupat System (q.v.) a lord had the 
privilege of holding a court for his tenants, 

By the 13th century the Common Law had 
become a definite system of law. At West- 
minster the King’s judges sat in three courts—the 
Common Pleas, the Exchequer, and the King’s 
Bench. The Exchequer Court heard revenue 
cases, dealing with a subject’s liability to pay 
taxes. It derived its name from the method of 
accounting with counters on a chequered board 
in use at that time. Later it also heard ordinary 
civil cases between subjects, though at first civil 
cases went to the Court of Common Pleas. The 
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Court of King’s Bench heard cri: inal and civil 
cases, and supervised the work o! [erior courts. 

In the Middle Ages there w also certain 
special courts which used their ow. ystem of law, 
independent of the King’s cour Che Church 
had its own courts and its own | the Canon 
Law (q.v.). These, and not the ng’s courts, 
dealt with such matters as ma re, divorce, 
and the proving of wills, until the 19th century 
when they were transferred ti e ordinary 
courts. Merchants had their dis s settled by 
special courts according to Mrxcuanr Law 
(q.v.), which for certain trade maticrs remained 
separate from the general law of the land till the 
18th century. 

4- Case Law or Jupce-Mape ! aw (PRECE- 
DENT). The early judges were guided by many 
things when they gave decisions: t took heed 
of the needs of the case and their own personal 
ideas of justice. But gradually jud:¢s began to 
take into account the opinions exp ‘d by other 
judges when they had been called u-n to decide 
similar problems. So, in time, the came into 
existence the English system of ‘pre. edent’, and 
the law it produced is known as ‘cżse law’ and 
‘judge-made law’. Such a syste was only 
possible when accurate records of j:idgements 
were made. Reports, known as ysar books, 
were compiled from 1285; after the invention of 
printing the quality of these reports improved. 
They were produced entirely by private re- 


porters until the middle of the tot) century. 
Charles Dickens, for example, was a law re- 
porter at one time. 

Precedent is peculiar to the English law and 
to those law systems based on it. Continental 
countries (which have been much influenced by 
Roman Law) have drawn up codes in which 
the law is laid down in writing; their judges 
are not bound to the same extent by the decisions 
of earlier judges. Although today a great part of 
English law is written down, having been 
enacted by Actsof Parliament, many rulescanstill 
be found only in the reports of past cases. Most 
of the law of contract and the law of tort, which 
deals with civil injuries—such as trespass, 
nuisance, and libel—is judge-made law. Today, 
when a judge is hearing a case, the barristers 
who appear for the parties will cite or quote to 
him decisions of earlier cases where similar 
disputes were dealt with. A judge is bound to 
follow a decision given by a court which is of 
equal or superior status to his own. In the same 
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we he Court of Appeal and the House of 
Li must follow their own earlier decisions; 
tł re said to be ‘bound by their own de- 
ci see APPEAL). 

idvantage of ‘precedent’ is that it gives 
jt scope to develop the law. For the facts 
of e frequently differ enough from those of 
ar er case to allow the judge to use his dis- 
cre as to whether he ‘follows’ the earlier 
ca not. But the law, although continually 
gr must follow principles that have been 
f ) be wise, just, and necessary by the 
ex ce of centuries. Thus a judge, when he 
de ı case, actually makes ‘new law’. But 
suc ge-made law is, in fact, made slowly and 
cautiously. New rules of law, made largely to 
me v problems and fill in gaps, are worked 
ou ıdually over a period of years and de- 
vel 1 from case to case. When any sweeping 
ch of the law need to be made, however, 
the ses leave it to Parliament to pass an ACT 
OF IAMENT (q.v.) altering the law. 

5 yuiry. Within this framework of pre- 
cec English law has grown up under two 
seg e sets of rules, the Common Law and 
Eq 

I the late 13th century, when the Com- 
mo w had developed into a complete system, 
it g slowly and cautiously. But people some- 


tin ame to feel that Common Law decisions, 


alti h lawful, were not really just. In some 
case the Common Law courts could give the 
wre d applicants no remedy; sometimes an 


award] of money as ‘damages’ was not the remedy 


they wanted. Such people, disappointed by the 
Common Law, would petition the King and his 
Council, asking that the King’s personal power 
of justice should be exercised on their behalf. 
Such petitions were dealt with in the Council 


xe Chancellor, the King’s chief Minister 
and almost always a bishop. Eventually these 
petitions were sent to the Chancellor direct, and 
from 1474 onwards they came to be considered 
by him in a special court, the Court of Chancery. 

The Chancellor would investigate each case 
to see whether he ought to intervene. He would 
interrogate the parties, a practice unknown in 
the Common Law courts, and if he decided to 
intervene he would compel the defendant to do 
whatever in conscience was right. If the de- 
fendant already had a decision of the Common 
Law courts in his favour, the Chancellor would 
not alter it, but he might prevent the defendant's 
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THE COURT OF KING’S BENCH IN THE REIGN OF HENRY VI 
Illumination from a 15th-century manuscript 


insisting on his strict rights and compel him to 
take certain action, such as to carry out a 
promise which he had broken, on pain of im- 
prisonment. Originally such cases depended very 
much upon what the Chancellor thought was 
right and proper. But later, rules began to be 
formed, and these rules were called Equity. 

The Chancery court was popular, and in the 
17th century the lawyers of the Common Law 
courts, fearing a loss of business, disputed the 
powers of the Chancellor. But King James I 
decided, on the advice of his Attorney-General, 
Sir Francis Bacon, that when the rules of 
Common Law and Equity conflicted, Equity 
should prevail over the Common Law. 

In the 18th century it became the practice 
always to appoint a lawyer as Lord Chancellor. 
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But he had too much work; and by the beginning 
of the 19th century the delay in the Chancery 
court had become so bad that, as Dickens de- 
scribes in Bleak House, it might take 10 years to 
deliver a judgement. Another judge, therefore, 
the Master of the Rolls, was appointed to assist 
him. In 1873 the Judicature Act was passed, 
abolishing the old Common Law Courts and the 
Chancery court and creating a new Supreme 
Court of Judicature (see HicH Courr). This 
court has three divisions—the Queen’s Bench 
Division, the Chancery Division, and the Pro- 
bate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. The 
rules of Common Law and Equity today can be 
applied by any judge sitting in any of the divi- 
sions of the Supreme Court, and the Act of 1873 
provides that when the rules of Common Law 
and Equity conflict, the rules of Equity shall 
prevail. 

6. Stature Law or Lecistation. The most 
advanced method of creating law is by legisla- 
tion, that is, the passing of a statute or Act of 
Parliament. Since the Rrvotution or 1688 
(q.v.) Parliament has been the supreme law- 
making authority, and can repeal any law by 
Act of Parliament. Ifa dispute arises about the 
meaning of a statute, an action may be brought 
in court so that the judge may declare exactly 
what the statute means. This work of ‘inter- 
preting” the statutes takes up much of the time 
of the law courts. 

Sometimes a mass of judges’ decisions on a 
complicated subject can be ‘codified’ and set 
out in a clear and comprehensive Act of Parlia- 
ment, which then takes the place of the old 
precedents, At other times a number of old Acts 
on one subject, which have been repeatedly 
altered or added to by Parliament, are ‘con- 
solidated’ into one orderly Act. 


See also Law, History or; TRIAL; PUNISHMENT, 
History or. 


LAW, HISTORY OF. 1. Earty Law. In 
early times law consisted of immemorial customs 
which were handed down by word of mouth 
from one generation to another. There was 
generally a close connexion between the tribe’s 
customary rules of law and its religion. The 
chieftain or king, no matter how absolute his 
power, would never think of interfering with the 
accepted laws (although sometimes a new law 
could be specially made if the tribe agreed). 
Eventually, when men learnt to write, their 
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laws were written down. One he earliest 
systems of law of which we hav: ywledge is 
the collection of laws, known a > Code of 
Hammurabi, the Babylonian kin» (see Bapy- 
LONIAN CIVILIZATION, Vol. I), whi vas carved 
in stone about 1900 B.C. Some |: were not 
included in the code at all; for ex: uple, there 
is no mention of murder or ordina: theft, and 
there are no general rules to regulate buying and 
selling. Probably in these cases original 
customary rules were still followed, 2nd no new 
law had been made. A comprehensive code in 
the modern sense, setting out all the main laws 
of a nation, is only possible when a legal system 
has developed general legal principles, and the 
law of Babylon had not reached this stage. It 
therefore tried to provide answers lov difficult 
cases. 

Perhaps the next most complete cove of early 
law which we possess is the code of H- ew law, 
contained in the Book of Exodus i: ‘he Bible 
(xxi. I-xxii. 17). The code as it existe "n Exodus 
dates from the 4th century B.c. but 5. ne parts 
of it may be as early as the 8th or ç: century 
B.C. Although there are many additio» - belong- 
ing to a later date, the compilers asc: all the 
laws to Moses, because they wish to ex «ress their 


faith that the law is based upon the W 
The code of laws is not that of a wande:i: 
but of an agricultural community; thw’ 
tains laws which provide for agriculiv 
commercial activity; for example, th 
contracts for sale, hire, deposit, and loan. ‘The 
code is clearly intended for a small community 
and not, like the Code of Hammurabi, intended 
to regulate a large commercial centre. 

In Greece each Crry State (q.v.) had its own 
law, some laws being common to many states, 
such as the laws relating to family life. In the 
7th century B.c. the Greeks began to put their 
laws into writing. About 594 B.C., SOLON (q.v. 
Vol. V) of Athens issued a new code of law. 
Changes in Solon’s code of laws were avoided 
for 100 years; but when new conditions arose 
for which Solon’s code provided no solution, 
change was inevitable, and the constitution was 
altered to allow for annual reform in the laws. 

The whole system of Athenian law was un- 
professional. Whereas Roman Law was a great 
system organized by professional lawyers, in 
Greece every man seems to have been his own 
lawyer. The Romans looked upon law as being 
a positive benefit conferred by the State upon 
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its cilizens and as being the guardian of justice. wa v= 
The Athenians looked upon law as something 
whicb should be kept to a minimum, and they 
did not consider it necessary to entrust their 
ju to experts. They were, as a race, very 
giv legal disputes. In a civil case the verdict 
wa ven by a Jury (q.v.). The jurors were 
cal ‘dicasts’, and might number anything 
fro )1 to 2,500 and in exceptional cases even 
6, The president was not a lawyer, and the 
dii were sworn to disregard precedents, but to 
de the case solely on the law, on the argu- 
me: resented, and on their own sense of right. 

The litigants and their friends made speeches to 
the ists, and at the end of the argument the 
dica voted without discussion. Barristers 


wer 
pre] 


t allowed, although speeches might be 
d by professional speech-writers. A 


defi time was allotted for the case, each party 
being allowed half. 

2. Roman Law. This is one of the greatest 
systers of law that have ever existed. It was based 
upon custom, and there was little legislation 
until the later part of the Empire. Between 451 
and 438 B.C. a code known as the Twelve Tables 
was ie. This was the code of an agricultural 
comur unity, not comprehensive, but dealing 


with corrent problems. 

In \¢ republican period the law was gradu- 
ped by the work of the praetors, two 
who were elected annually, one for cases 

rning Roman citizens and the other for 
; concerning aliens. At the beginning of 
ar the praetor published his edict, stating 
zal principles he would follow during 
year of office. Each praetor took over much 
of his predecessor’s edict, but this system allowed 
for an annual revision—additions being made 
and unsatisfactory laws dropped. 

In A.D. 129 the praetors’ edict was consoli- 
dated by the Emperor Hadrian. When Rome 
came to be governed by Emperors, the two main 
sources of law were the making of new laws by 
the Emperors, and the opinions of jurists or 
legal experts. The jurists in Rome greatly in- 
fluenced the development of the law, particu- 
larly through their published works. The most 
famous jurists lived from about A.D. 150 to 
A.D. 250—Gaius, who wrote his Institutes for 
students in 161; Papinian, who was put to death 
by the Emperor Caracalla; Ulpian, Paulus, and 
Modestinus. From the end of the 4th century, 
when the Empire was divided for administrative 
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purposes into two parts, the East and West, new 
laws were made in the name of both Emperors. 

Though the Western Empire broke up under 
attacks from barbarians in the 5th century, the 
Eastern Empire continued for 1,000 years. By 
A.D. 528 the quantity of Roman Law had become 
so immense that the Emperor JUSTINIAN (q.v. 
Vol. V) in Constantinople ordered a single, clear, 
comprehensive code of laws to be compiled. All 
existing statutes were collected systematically 
into one compilation called the Code. Then a 
set of experts compiled extracts from the works 
of the jurists, retaining whatever was still current 
law, and rejecting whatever had become obso- 
lete. This was known as the Digest. A book for 
students, the Institutes, was also compiled, 
based upon the Institutes of Gaius. The Code, 
the Digest, and even the Institutes were all 
officially made law. Justinian seems to have 
thought, as others had done, that once his work 
was completed further law-making would be 
unnecessary; but even within Justinian’s own 
reign, new statutes had to be passed. These 
were collected privately, and are called the 
Novels. 

Roman Law has had a profound influence 
upon the law of the world. The law of most Con- 
tinental countries is based in differing degrees 
upon it, and it has also had some influence upor 
Anglo-Saxon law, which is the other great law 
system of the world (see Law, ENGLISH). For a 
time Roman Law appeared to be lost in the West 
after the collapse of the Western Empire, but it 
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reappeared in the 11th century when there was 
a great revival of learning, and in Italy jurists 
began working on the old texts of Roman 
Law. 

At the end of the Middle Ages there began a 
surprising movement in many countries of 
Europe to apply Roman Law in the courts in 
preference to their own antiquated customary 
laws. The Roman Law which was applied was 
not the exact law of Justinian’s Code, but the 
law as explained and brought up to date by the 
many experts who had been working on the 
texts. In Italy and southern France the local 
customs had always contained much which was 
derived from Roman Law, which was itself 
‘received’ as a written custom. In the north of 
France, too, Roman Law had a considerable 
influence, and when local customs were silent, 
Roman Law was applied. In France, however, 
until Napoleon codified the law in 1804, each 
province had its own set of laws. Napoleon’s 
Code, the first to be compiled in modern Europe, 
provided a uniform system of law for France. 
It was a magnificent achievement, and fused 
elements of the old customary law of France with 
the traditional Roman Law. It has been copied 
in many countries in Europe and South America. 

In Germany, as in France, there were many 


different systems of customary law hich were 
unsuited to the changed conditions ©» sting after 
the Middle Ages. The ‘reception’ of Roman Law 
in Germany was assisted in 14.95 by tl: Emperor 
Maximilian, who established a new court to 
apply Roman Law. The process was completein 
Germany by the end of the 16th century, and 
existed as a kind of common law until German 


law was codified in 1900. The German code in 
fact contains more Roman Law than Napoleon’s 
Code. 

In the Netherlands the growth of Roman Law 
followed much the same course as in Germany, 
and the result, a blending of local customary law 
and Roman Law, came to be called Roman- 
Dutch Law. This Lawis still used in South Africa 
and Ceylon, which were originally colonized by 
the Dutch. 

The two great legal systems of the world have 
been the Roman and the Anglo-Saxon. The 
Roman system has been the basis of the law in 
many countries speaking different languages. 
The Anglo-Saxon system has been extended to 
most parts of the world where English is spoken. 
It has taken root in the United States and in 
many parts of the Commonwealth. 


See also Law, ENcuisu; Justice; TRIAL; PUNISHMENT, 
HISTORY or. 


LAW OFFICERS. The law officers of the 
Cı are, in England, the Attorney-Generaland 
the licitor-General. Both appointments are 
pi l and made by the Prime Minister. They 


ar ost always held by members of Parlia- 
m vho, therefore, take part in House of 
C ns debates when legal matters are de- 
bz The Attorney-General is often a member 
of abinet, although it has sometimes been 


su ed that because of his duties in connexion 
w secutions he ought not to be a member 
of Cabinet. 

Attorney-General and the Solicitor- 
Ge |, in spite of their titles, are both barristers, 
the torney-General being the head of the 
Eng Bar (see LAWYER). Both represent the 
Cre in legal proceedings, conduct Crown 
prosecutions, act as legal advisers to government 
deg nents, and represent them in court. All 
pre tions for criminal offences in any court are 
mad: in the name of the Crown, and the Attor- 
ney neral may intervené to stop a prosecution 
at 2 tage by telling the court that the Crown 
doe t intend to proceed. The Attorney- 
Ger may take part in any case where the 
pul nterest is likely to be involved, such as 
pro ings relating to charities, income tax, 
or i uly defective patients. The Solicitor- 
Gen: =} assists him in all these duties. 

Ir tland the law officers are the Lord 
Ady te and the Solicitor-General; there is also 
an 'rney-General for Northern Ireland. 
LAW , ROMAN, see Law, Hisrory or, Section 2. 


LAW, SCOTTISH, see Scottish Law. 


LAWYER. In England the legal profession, 
apari from JupcEs (q.v.), is divided into two 
distinct branches—barristers and solicitors. 
This division, which has been maintained for 
over 600 years, originated in the difference 
between ‘narrators’ or ‘counters’ who were 
employed to explain difficult cases in court, and 
attorneys who acted as agents for people who 
went to law. 

I. Barrisrer. Every barrister-at-law is a 
member of an Inn, a word still used in its old 
sense as a place in which students assembled. 
The four Inns of Court—Lincoln’s Inn, the 
Middle and Inner Temples, and Gray’s Inn— 
were formed in London in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The Middle and Inner Temples are 
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so called because, after the dissolution of the 
Crusading Order of the Knights Templars in the 
14th century, these two societies moved from 
their original headquarters near High Holborn 
and took over the accommodation and church 
of the Knights (see KNIGHTS, ORDERS oF, Vol. I). 
These societies of barristers became wealthy and 
powerful, and governed themselves by electing 
governing bodies of ‘Benchers’ or senior mem- 
bers. 

Students training to become barristers re- 
ceived at the Inns a general education, not only 
in law but in other Subjects such as history and 
music. During the late Middle Ages the separa- 
tion between barristers and attorneys was not 
complete; but after the Restoration (1660) 
attorneys were excluded from membership of the 
Inns of Court. In 1852 the four Inns set up a 
Council of Legal Education, and this body still 
arranges lectures at Lincoln’s Inn and conducts 
the Bar examinations. 

To become a barrister a student must, unless 
he has special dispensation, keep twelve terms 
by dining ‘in Hall’ at his Inn on 6 days a term. 
There are four terms in the year. He must also 
pass the Intermediate and Final Examinations, 
after which, providing he is over 21, he can be 
‘called to the Bar’ by his Inn. 

Before a studentis called, his name is screened, 
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or placed on the notice boards, in the four Inns 
and, if no one objects, he may be ‘called to the 
Bar’ at the next call night of his Inn. A barrister 
has no official position as has a solicitor, who 
is an official of the court. When an Inn ‘calls’ 
a barrister, it signifies that it considers him 
qualified to appear in court and to advise clients 
on the law. A barrister is often described as 
‘counsel’, 

Throughout his career a barrister remains a 
member of his Inn, and should he be guilty 
of any unprofessional conduct, the Inn may 
‘disbar’ him, or withdraw its consent to his 
practising. Discipline amongst barristers is also 
the concern of the General Council of the Bar, 
which has existed since 1894, and which reports 
breaches of professional etiquette to the Benchers 
of a barristers Inn for their action. The 
General Council is an elected body consisting 
partly of senior barristers, Queen’s Counsels, and 
partly of junior barristers, and it safeguards the 
interests of ‘the Bar’, the name by which the 
profession is known. 

Once a young barrister has been called, he 
generally reads in chambers for a period of up 
to a year, that is, he sits in the chambers (office) 
of a barrister as his pupil, and learns by reading 
the barrister’s papers, being present at con- 
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ferences, and attending in court. en he finds 
chambers of his own and waits for ihe work to 
arrive. A barrister has not the s ity that a 
solicitor has of a reasonable incor: his success 
is uncertain, and he will almost iinly have 
to wait some time before he begi ) get much 
work. 

The barrister’s profession is sry inde- 
pendent one. He may not go into } iership, as 
solicitors do, though several of them share a set 
of chambers and a clerk, A barri may not 
deal directly with a client. The client must first 
consult a solicitor, who then instructs or ‘briefs’ 
a barrister; the written instru are the 
‘brief’ and the fee agreed with ti licitor is 
written on the back of it. Because is special 
position, a barrister is not allowed by law to sue 
for his fees; he cannot be sued by a client if he 
conducts his case negligently, and he cannot bind 
the client by any statement which hs snakes, A 
barrister, unlike a solicitor, wears wig and gown, 
but only in the higher courts. 

A young barrister must decide ther he 
will practise in the Chancery Divisio: or on the 
Common Law side (see Law, Enci Those 
who practise on the Common Law s aot only 
practise in London but also go ‘on ci it’ in the 
provinces to the AssizE Courts (q.v... A Com- 
mon Law barrister chooses his uit and 
belongs to a ‘circuit bar’; those not belonging 
to a circuit bar are only permitted to practise if 
they have received a special fee. barrister 
may prefer to join one of the local bars which 


exist in the bigger cities. 

A successful barrister must do most of the 
work himself, although a junior barrister may 
do some ‘devilling’ for him, that is, some of the 
preparatory work and the drafting of opinions. 
If he does well, the barrister has to decide 
whether to remain a junior barrister or to rise 
to the senior rank of Q.C., Queen’s Counsel (or 
K.C., King’s Counsel). To become a Q.C. is 
called ‘taking silk’, because he then wears a 
gown of black silk in court instead of one of 
black wool or ‘stuff’, Q.C.s are appointed on 
the advice of the Lord Chancellor by LETTERS 
Parent (q.v.) of the Queen. Originally Q,C.s 
represented the Crown in court cases, and today 
a Q.C. appearing for the defence in a criminal 
case formally obtains the Crown’s leave to 
appear. 

Q.C.s occupy the front benches in court, 
‘within the bar’. They have to have the assis- 
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tuce of a junior barrister who does the prelimi- 
no ry work ‘in chambers’, prepares the necessary 
do uments, and draws up the pleadings. The 
© :. himself conducts the case in court and is 
vn as a ‘leader’. The junior receives a fee 
« ıl to two-thirds of his leader’s fee. Taking 

s a risk, for often a barrister who was suc- 
€ ıl as a junior may not be so successful when, 

leader, he has to handle big cases in court. 

SoLICITOR. All solicitors are technically 
€ rs of the Supreme Court (see Hren Court), 

their profession is regulated by Act of 
| iment. In the Middle Ages, attorneys, who 
y attached to the Common Law courts, were 
t gents of people going to law. Towards the 
€ f the 16th century ‘solicitors’ worked in the 
Court of Chancery; they solicited or persuaded 
the officials of the court, and tried to reduce the 
deliys in Chancery proceedings. In the eccle- 
si. ‘ical courts (see CANon Law), ‘proctors’ did 
much the same sort of work as the attorneys: 
hic: ce the name Queen’s (King’s) Proctor, the 


of! ial who may intervene in a divorce case (see 
Divorce Law). 

ier attorneys had been excluded from the 
In: of Court in the 17th century, a voluntary 
as .tion of attorneys, solicitors, and proctors, 
th» “ociety of Gentleman Practitioners, was 
for ied in 1739. In 1831 this Society became 
me ed in a new body called the Law Society, 
wi. Parliament has now made responsible for 
the Jicitors’ profession; the society has custody 
of i + Roll of Solicitors and supervises the educa- 


tiov and examination of articled clerks. 

‘To become a solicitor, a pupil must serve 
an apprenticeship of 5 years under articles of 
clerkship and pass an intermediate and a final 
examination. Provided he is over 21 an articled 
clerk can then be admitted as a solicitor. For 
pupils with certain qualifications the apprentice- 
ship may be reduced by 1 or 2 years. 

Whereas the barrister is the law expert, the 
solicitor is the business man. He may enter into 
a partnership with other solicitors, and a firm 
of solicitors may employ solicitors as assistants. 
Such a firm generally maintains a modern 
business office, to which clients come for advice 
on all kinds of legal problems, family, domestic, 
and business. A large part ofa solicitor’s practice 
is generally concerned with conveyancing: 
that is, the drafting of documents for such trans- 
actions as the sale, lease, or mortgage of land 
(see Properry Law), the administration of a 
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Trust (q.v.), the making of wills and the winding- 
up of the estates of dead persons (see INHERI- 
TANCE), Usually it is only where there is some 
difficulty, or the case is complicated, that a 
solicitor refers such matters to a barrister. A 
solicitor prepares the brief for a barrister to 
argue a case in one of the superior courts, but he 
may himself conduct a case in summary courts, 
such as Petty Sessions, in County Courts, and 
even in Quarter Sessions if there is no local bar, 
Many solicitors enter the local government 
service or join the legal departments of large 
firms. 

Ifa solicitor fails by negligence or by ignorance 
to do his work properly he can be sued by his 
client. The Law Society administers a special 
compensation fund, established by Act of 
Parliament, to compensate those who suffer loss 
as a result of a solicitor’s dishonesty. 

Solicitors and barristers are specially exempted 
from jury service and from certain other public 
duties. 

Those who cannot afford to pay the fees of 
solicitors and barristers can yet receive this 
professional help if they need it. The Poor 
Man’s Lawyer was a scheme started in univer- 
sity settlements in the east end of London to give 
free legal advice to the poor. Many lawyers gave 
part of their time to this service. In criminal 
cases a magistrate or judge can grant the 
accused person a ‘defence certificate’ which 
allows him legal aid at the public’s expense. 
A poor prisoner is also entitled by tradition to a 
‘dock brief’—that is, he may ask any counsel 
who happens to be in court to undertake his 
defence for a fee of 3 guineas. In 1949 an Act 
of Parliament extended free legal aid for those 
unable to pay so that it covers almost every type 
of case except libel and slander, breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, and certain similar ones. The 
Law Society administers this scheme. 

See also TRIAL. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, see INTERNATIONAL 
Co-oPERATION, PoLITICAL; HAGUE COURT} 
SANCTIONS. 


LEASEHOLD, see Property Law, Section 3. 


LEND-LEASE. This was the system by which 
the U.S.A. handed over war stores and food- 
stuffs for the use of the Allied nations during the 
Szconp Woritp WAR (q.v.). 


LEND-LEASE 


When war broke out in 1939 the U.S.A. was 
at first neutral; therefore, on account of the 
U.S. Neutrality Act, no citizen or firm in the 
U.S.A. might export goods likely to be of 
assistance to any nation which was at war. The 
sympathies of the U.S.A., however, were so 
strongly with the Allied nations that, in Novem- 
ber 1939, the U.S.A. Government modified the 
Act in such a way that the sale of war stores was 
permitted on what was called a ‘cash and carry’ 
basis. This meant that a belligerent nation 
might buy from the U.S.A. so long as it paid 
cash for the stores and also provided its own 
shipping for their conveyance—conditions to 
which only the Allies could conform. Britain im- 
mediately bought a great deal from the U.S.A., 
but by the end of 1940 British money was used 
up. Sheno longer possessed enough gold, dollars, 
or securities which could be turned into dollars, 
with which to buy any more stores on a ‘cash 
and carry’ basis. She could not borrow money 
in the U.S.A. as she had done in the First World 
War because these loans had never been fully 
repaid. 

In January 1941, therefore, President Roose- 
velt submitted a bill to Congress which would 
enable America to supply, without payment, 
war materials and supplies to countries whose 
defence was vital to the United States—that 
is, Britain and her allies. This bill, which the 
President called ‘the loan of a hose-pipe to a 
neighbour whose house is on fire’, was passed 
in March 1941 and from then on Lend-Lease 
supplies flowed in ever-increasing volume. All 
stores provided under Lend-Lease were free, 
- but it was expected that nations receiving such 
assistance would, if they could, provide the 
U.S.A, in return with such stores as that country 
needed. Such assistance was called ‘reciprocal’, 
though the U.S.A. was much the largest giver. 

In September 1945, when the Japanese had 
been defeated, Lend-Lease came to an end. 
Between 1941 and 1945 the value of the goods 
provided by the U.S.A. came to nearly 50,000 
million dollars, of which Britain received about 
three-fifths and Russia one-fifth. About one-half 
of this represented munitions of war, but food- 
stuffs were also an important item. Britain made 
reciprocal assistance to the U.S.A. of about 
one-seventh of what she received. 

When Lend-Lease ended in 1945, certain 
goods were actually on their way from the 
U.S.A. to Britain. To pay for these, and also 
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to assist Britain’s economic recovery, the U.S.A, 
arranged a loan to Britain of 3,850 million 
dollars. The only condition made was that 
Britain would do her best to free international 
trade and international financial transactions 
from obstructions and interference. 

See also SeconpD Woritp War; MARSHAL AID. 


LETTERS PATENT. These (from the Latin 
Litterae Patentes, ‘an open document’) are one of 
the methods by which the orders of the British 
Crown or Government are issued. Letters patent 
are always sealed by the Great Seal (see SEALS, 
Vol. IV). They are used for many purposes— 
for example, to appoint a Royal Commission, 
to appoint a judge of the High Court, to provide 
for the government of a colony, and to appoint 
commissioners to undertake certain functions, 
such as the opening of Parliament and assenting 
to bills on behalf of the Crown. 

A patent granted for an invention is sealed 
by the seal of the Patent Office and not by the 
Great Seal. 

See also COMMISSION. 


LIBEL AND SLANDER. These are iwo ways 
of defaming a person—that is, making a state- 
ment which injures his reputation by towering 
him in the view of right-thinking people. A libel 
is defamation made in some permanent form, 
such as a written or printed statement or a talk- 
ing film. Slander is not in permanent form, as, 
for example, gossip. The defamed person can 
bring a civil action, that is, a lawsuit, against 
the libeller or slanderer (see Crvm Law). An 
action can always be brought in respect of a 
libel, and the person whose reputation has been 
injured will be awarded damages. A person 
who has been slandered, however, can, with 
certain exceptions, bring an action only if he 
can prove some special damage (such as loss of . 
earnings) in addition to the injury to his reputa- 
tion. 

When an aggrieved person brings an action 
for defamation, he has to prove that the state- 
ment refers to him and was made by the de- 
fendant. A bill at present (1952) before Parlia- 
ment proposes to make important changes in 
this branch of the law. Thus, when the defama- 
tion is unintentional, as when a journalist makes 
a statement not intended to refer to the aggrieved 
person, the bill provides that a public correction 
and apology shall be a sufficient remedy. 
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Chere is no libel or slander unless the harm- 
ful statement is made to a third person. There 
vould, for example, be no injury to reputation 
it the statement were made only to the person 
libelled. If, however, a letter falsely accusing 

nan of swindling is intended to be read by his 

retary, the writer has committed libel. 

There are several ways in which a person can 

fend himself if sued for defamation. One is to 

ove that the statement was absolutely true, 

r the law will not protect an unjustified reputa- 

n. If the defendant cannot prove the state- 

ent to be true, he may be able to claim that 

e statement was made on a privileged occa- 

yn. There are two kinds of privilege—absolute 
ind qualified. Examples of absolute privilege 
wre statements made in Parliament by members 
f either House, statements made in courts of law 
although criminal proceedings for perjury may 
be taken against a witness who swears to false 

vidence), and statements made by civil servants 
o one another on official matters. When the 
ww confers absolute privilege, no action can be 
ken, however dishonest or malicious the state- 
ent may be. If the occasion is one of qualified 
vilege, the person making the statement will 
e a good defence provided he has not acted 
liciously. A person who is under duty to 
ke a statement can claim qualified privilege, 
providing he makes it to a person who has an 
interest in receiving it, as when an employer 
gives a reference about a former employee to 
someone intending to employ him. Finally, a 
j may plead that his statement was 
nment’, that is, it was comment on a 
of public interest, thatit was believed to be 
rue, and was not inspired by malicious motives. 
This defence is frequently made by newspapers, 
when they are sued for making statements about 
some person in the public eye. Critical com- 
ment is permitted on the work of authors and 
artists, because these are considered to have 
submitted their work to the judgement of the 
world. But public comment on an ordinary 
man’s private life would never be accepted as 
‘fair comment’. 

In certain unusual cases libel (but 
slander) can become a criminal offence, leading 
to arrest and punishment, for example where 
the libel is likely to cause public violence. In 
criminal libel the libellous statement need not 
bemade to a third party. In such cases, also, the 
accused person must not only prove that his 


not 
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statement was true, but must show that it was 
to the public benefit that the facts should be 
made known. 

See also Vol. IV: Frexpom or Srexcat. 


LIBERAL PARTY, see Pourricar PARTIES. 
LIBRARIES, PUBLIC, see Vol. IV: LIBRARIES, 


Section 2. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. In Britain local 
government is entrusted by Parliament to 
various local councils, each responsible for look- 
ing after the day to day affairs of different areas, 
and each elected by the inhabitants in these 
areas. They have a mayor or chairman at their 
head. Their duties cover the building and 
maintaining of schools, maintaining a police 
force, providing water supplies, street lighting 
and cleaning, and many other things. 

I. ORGANIZATION AND Duties OF COUNCILS. 
In England and Wales the Local Authorities are 
grouped as follows and have the following 
duties: 

(a) County Councils: these are responsible for 
all the main duties of local government through- 
out the county (except in county boroughs), 
although certain minor duties are left to the 
lesser councils in the towns and in the urban and 
rural districts. For instance, a county council 
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provides a town with schools, but the town pro- 
vides its own playing-fields. A town will repair 
its own streets, but the county council will help 
to pay for maintaining an important road 
through the town. The county council is re- 
sponsible for State schools and colleges, the 
building of housing estates, the care of old people 
and children, the ambulance and maternity 
services, the fire brigades, and, with the help of 
the Justices of the Peace, the management of the 
police. 

Although there are fifty-two counties in 
England and Wales, there are sixty-one county 
councils, because seven counties (Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, Sussex, Suffolk, Hampshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Northamptonshire) are each 
divided into two or three parts, with separate 
councils, for the purposes of local government. 

(6) Borough Councils: a borough is a town to 
which the Sovereign has given a charter—that 
is, adocument proclaiming the right of the town, 
under the general direction of Parliament, to 
manage its own affairs through a Mayor AND 
Corporation (q.v.); though, unless it is big 
enough to be a ‘county borough’, some of its 
affairs are managed by the county. Some of the 
old towns with cathedrals are known as cities, 
and the King has granted the title of city to a 
few of the largest towns in England. Cambridge 
was made a city in 1951 because of the im- 
portance of its university. The councils of cities 
have just the same powers as those of boroughs. 
The borough councils look after street cleansing, 
refuse disposal, and street lighting. They pro- 
vide public parks and playing-fields; they build 
council houses, provide swimming-baths, public 
libraries, museums, art galleries, and some- 
times theatres. They are often responsible for 
water supplies and slaughter-houses; their 
inspectors prevent the sale of dirty food, look 
after the drainage system, and take action 
against anything which may be a danger to 
health. Some borough councils have their own 
peculiar undertakings; for instance, Lincoln 
provides a municipal race-course, Hull a tele- 
phone service, Bournemouth and other boroughs 
golf courses, Bristol provides harbours and docks 
for ships, and Birmingham runs a penny bank, 

(c) County Borough Councils: the growth of large 
boroughs has made it necessary to give some 
boroughs full local powers as though they were 
counties. Such boroughs are called county 
boroughs. For instance, the county council of 
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Warwickshire has full powers ir st parts of 
the county, but its chief city, B ngham, is 
independent of its authority. Bi: gham is a 
county borough, with full powers \. :hin its own 
borders. The county borough cou: s carry out 
all the functions of both count incils and 
borough councils within their oy /undaries, 

(d) Urban District Councils: th are the 
councils in towns that have not re: d a royal 
charter, and therefore do not have : :nayor and 
corporation, Many urban distri: however, 
are important towns, with populat of 30,000 
to 40,000; some have population. exceeding 
70,000, and Harrow has as mans 220,000. 
They have much the same general powers as the 
borough councils, one of their main activities 
being the building of council houses (se Housine, 
MUNICIPAL). 

(e) Rural District Councils: these cover all parts 
of England and Wales outside the b ıghs and 
urban district areas—that is to say, . utside the 
towns. A rural district is generally area of 
several square miles, containing a |.:mber of 
villages. The powers of the rural dist! council 
are similar to those of the urban distr. : council, 
though certain things required in a n, such 
as public parks, are not wanted in tt country. 

(f) Parish Councils: these are the sm. -st units 
of local government, which exist or!, in rural 
districts and usually havea village as t» ` centre. 
Their powers are few (see Paris), They are 
responsible for lighting village streets at night, 
providing playing-fields and village ) ils, and 
looking after public footpaths and village greens. 

Other duties of Local Authorities inciude the 


running of markets and municipal restaurants; 
some used to run bus and tram services, and, 
before the National Health Service Act of 1946, 
general Hosprrars (q.v.) and sanatoria. The 
county council may hand over practically any 
ofits powers to the district councils, but this does 
not often happen. 

2. Mrempers or Councis. Every county, 
county borough, and borough council consists 
of councillors, aldermen, and a chairman. The 
councillors are elected by residents in the area. 
The aldermen, who are generally (but not 
always) councillors, are elected by the councillors 
themselves and serve for 6 years. The proportion 
of aldermen is one to every three councillors. 
Usually the aldermen are chosen to represent 
political parties in roughly the same proportion 
as the councillors elected for each party by the 
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A CITY COUNCIL MEETING AT OXFORD 


I Tayor sits in the centre with the Town Clerk on his left and the Deputy Mayor on his right. On cither side are the 
‘Aldermen and Councillors, At the centre table are officials and reporters 


I but this is a custom rather than a strict 
he chairman of the council is elected by 
uncillors and aldermen together, except 
case of the Crry or LONDON CORPORA- 
q.v.). In all boroughs the council chair- 

s known as the Mayor, and sometimes as 
ord Mayor. Urban and rural district 
ils and parish councils do not have alder- 

The Sheriff of the county and the Lord 
tenant, once important local officials, now 
have little more than a ceremonial part to play 
(see LOCAL GOVERNMENT, HISTORY OF). 

3. Erections. Councillors are elected by 
secret ballot, in the same way as members of 
Parliament (see ELECTION). Every person who 
has a parliamentary vote, and every occupier of 
premises in the area, has the right to vote in 
local government elections. The larger boroughs 
are, for this purpose, divided into wards, each 
choosing three (or, in some cases, six) coun- 
cillors. The size of the wards varies according 
to the total population of the town, because 
few towns have councils of more than eighty 
members. In counties and rural districts the 
councillors are’similarly chosen by the people of 
the different districts within the area. In all the 
larger towns and most of the counties the candi- 


dates stand as members of a political party, and 
undertake to follow the policy of their party if 
they are elected. In the smaller towns and the 
rural districts it is more common for candidates 
not to belong to a party. Councillors are 
elected for 3 years. In borough councils one- 
third of the councillors must retire each year but 
may offer themselves for re-election. All local 
government elections are held in April or May. 

4. Finance. The cost of the services provided 
by the Local Authorities is paid primarily out of 
Rares (q.v.); but the Government contributes 
large sums out of the Exchequer as well. In 
addition, some money comes from the rent of 
houses owned by the councils, fees for parking 
cars, and other charges for services given to the 
public. In all, the councils spend between them 
about £1,000 million a year. 

5. Procepure. Borough councils generally 
meet once a month and county councils four 
times a year; but most of the work is done, not in 
the council meetings, but by the council’s com- 
mittees. These are appointed at the beginning 
of every year, and each is made responsible for 
some part of the council’s work. Thus, one 
committee will deal with schools, another with 
roads, another with building houses, and so on. 
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These committees meet more often than the 
council, and after hearing reports from the 
council’s permanent officials (see LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICERS), they decide what action to 


take. They report to the council and ask for. 


confirmation of their decisions. Thus at the 
council meeting most of the time is spent in 
considering reports from the various com- 
mittees. 

6. Powers. Local Authorities are subject to 
the supreme power of Parliament, and can do 
little without its authority. Most of their powers 
spring from general Acts (such as the Education 
Acts and the Housing Acts) which confer powers 
upon all Local Authorities. But sometimes town 
councils or county councils ask Parliament to 
pass special (or private) Acts, granting new 
powers to one individual council. All their 
powers, however, must flow in one way or 
another from Parliament itself. 

Parliament has not been content merely to 
grant powers to Local Authorities, leaving them 
free to exercise their powers or not, as they felt 
inclined. For too often the councils, unwilling to 
spend their money, took no action. Accordingly, 
for more than a century, Parliament has usually 
given powers to the various Ministries to control 
and supervise the actions of Local Authorities 
in their particular field of responsibility, some- 
times in order to restrain their extravagance, 
but more often to stimulate them into activity. 
The first attempts at such control were made in 
1834 when a Central Poor Law Commission was 
established to control the working of the 
Guardians of the Poor under the Poor Law 
(q.v.), but owing to mishandling by the Secre- 
tary of the Board, the new control became very 
unpopular, and created a general dislike for 
central control. New methods were evolved, the 
most important of which has been the system of 
money grants, called ‘grants-in-aid’, by which 
the Government gives grants of money for a 
number of different services, on condition that 
it is satisfied with the standard of the service 
provided. Thus the Government can always 
control the local councils by the threat of with- 
holding the grant (see NATIONAL Finance), 

Other and more important forms of control 
are in some cases provided by making the 
local councils submit their programmes to the 
Government for approval, in which case the 
Government may override the council’s de- 
cisions. In practice, however, the two most 
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effective forms of central control are the need for 
Local Authorities to get government approval 
before they can borrow money, +d the im- 
possibility in times of shortag: obtaining 
building materials without similar »pproval. 

All the councils are directly un ier the au- 
thority of Parliament, and the l:sher Local 
Authorities do not as a rule contro) the lower 
authorities; the county council, example, 
cannot give orders to district counci's within its 
area on matters which are their business, 

There has always been much discussion about 
central control; some people think that the local 
councils should be left free to make the best of 
local conditions, if they are willing to; others 
think that councils must be controlled so that, 
in whatever part of the country a person may 
live, he will find that the schools and roads, the 
police and houses, and all the other services 
provided by Local Authorities, are of equal 
standard. 

See also Loca GOVERNMENT, Histo! ; LocaL 
Government OFFICERS; By-Laws; LOCAL (OVERNMENT, 
(Scortann); Locat Government (U.S.A. EUROPE). 


LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHOR!" ES. The 
administration of the public system of » ducation 
in Britain is divided between central and local 
government; that is, between the government 
department known as the Ministry 07 EDUCA- 
TION, and a department of the Loca AUTHORITY 
(qq-v.) which organizes all the details in its own 
district, but is responsible to the Ministry. Well 
over half the money spent on State education 
is provided from the national revenues, that is, 
from taxes. A small amount comes from en- 
dowments and other voluntary sources, and the 
remainder from Rares (q.v.) levied by the local 
authorities. 

Local Education Authorities were first set up 
by the Education Act of 1902: that is to say, the 
county and borough councils, which already 
existed, took over the responsibility for the 
public education in their own districts. The 
nature and extent of their authority has been 
altered from time to time by various Education 
Acts, but since the Act of 1944 all primary and 
secondary schools in England and Wales, ex- 
cluding Private Scuoors (q.v.), and all public 
colleges for further education, are controlled 
by the county councils and county borough 
councils, of which there are 146 in all. In Scot- 
land there are thirty-one county and four 
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borough authorities, supervised by the Scottish 
Education Department. In Northern Ireland 
tł are six county and two county borough 
orities under the Education Department. 
ie Local Authorities must each appoint an 
ed. cation committee, consisting not only of 
I bers of the council who have been publicly 
f d but also of others with special local or 
e tional experience. The education com- 
I e, which often numbers forty or more 
members, appoints sub-committees to deal with 
particular branches, such as Nursery SCHOOLS 
a SpectaL ScHoors (qq.v.), school meals, 
ol buildings, and so on; sometimes a county 
rity may delegate certain of its functions 
in a particular area to a local body, known as 
the ‘divisional executive’, whose purpose is to 
see (hat the education in its area is run according 
to special local needs. For more immediate 
c l each school or college has a body of 


managers (primary schools) or governors (secon- 
dary schools and colleges). 

e Local Education Authority owns the 
sckool premises, except in the case of VoLUN- 
‘rany SeHoots (q.v.) such as church schools; it 
err loys most of the teachers; and has the duty 
of «ceing that the Education Acts are put into 
practice, and that all children between 5 and 15 
recive full-time education. Each Authority has 
an executive officer, called Chief Education 
Of*ver, Director of Education, or Secretary of 
the Education Committee. The staff of an 


Authority usually includes organizers for such 
subjects as physical training, domestic science, 
and handicraft, and advisers on music, drama, 
and other special subjects. There are also 
Children’s Welfare Officers, and some Autho- 
rities have local inspectors, who are distinct 
from the inspectors directly employed by the 
Ministry of Education. 


See also EDUCATION, MODERN; MINISTRY OF EDUCATION; 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


LOCAL FINANCE. Locat AUTHORITIES (q.v.) 
need money to carry out the various duties laid 
on them by the central government. They get 
this money from two main sources: RATES (q.v.), 
which local residents must pay, and grants paid 
by the Government. The large cities which are 
county boroughs levy their own rates upon the 
residents in the borough. County councils, 
however, get their money by contributions from 
the boroughs and urban and rural districts in 
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The chart shows the weekly cost of the services per head 


of the population exclusive of government grants. Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 


the county. At the beginning of the financial 
year the county council makes an estimate of 
how much money it will need. It then allocates 
to each borough and rural and urban district 
council within the county a share of the total 
amount of money needed, based on the popula- 
tion and wealth of its district. These councils 
then levy rates upon the owners or occupiers of 
business premises and residential house-property 
within their district. Some of the money col- 
lected they use to pay their contribution to the 
county council, and the rest they use for their 
own purposes. 

Many urban and rural districts are poor, and 
if the county councils had to rely solely on contri- 
butions from local rates for funds to carry out 
their many commitments, they would not be 
able to pay for the schools, roads, police, and 
many other services which it is their duty to 
provide. Therefore the Government itself comes 
to the aid of all Local Authorities, and assists 
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them financially by means of ‘grants-in-aid’, 
These grants are of two kinds. The general 
Exchequer block grant is money paid by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government to 
each authority throughout the country. The 
amount of money that each council receives is 
calculated by a rather complicated system, called 
the ‘weighted population formula’, and depends 
on the size of the population and the particular 
circumstances of the area. For example, if the 
authority covers a very scattered urban district, 
and therefore expensive to light and clean, the 
block grant is higher than for a more compact 
area with the same population. The second kind 
of grant-in-aid is a percentage grant, the Govern- 
ment paying a percentage of the cost of certain 
services, such as police and education. 

Local Authorities sometimes get money by 
another means. A Local Authority may obtain 
parliamentary permission to carry on certain 
industrial and economic activities, such as 
running the bus services for the area or providing 
water supplies. If these are profitable, the Local 
Authority needs to collect less money in rates; on 
the other hand, if there is a loss, the ratepayers 
must pay for it. The large initial cost of putting 
in expensive installations, such as water and 
sewerage mains, is rarely met out of the annual 
rates; the Local Authority, with permission from 
the Government, borrow money at a low rate of 
interest by issuing SECURITIES (q.v. Vol. VII). 

Local Authorities have the handling of large 
sums of money. Their accounts, therefore, with 
few exceptions, are regularly audited by a 
government official, called the district auditor, 
who is an employee of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government. Borough councils out- 
side London may have their accounts audited, 
if they prefer, by a private auditor. The district 
auditor must make sure that expenditure does 
not exceed what the law lays down. If it does, 
he must report the facts to the Ministry, and 
charge the local councillors responsible with the 
amounts they have illegally or wastefully spent. 
Any Local Authority failing to carry out satisfac- 
torily a responsibility for which it receives a 
percentage grant may have this grant reduced 
or temporarily withheld by the Government, 

Each Local Authority sets up a finance com- 
mittee to supervise and control all matters con- 
nected with finance. 


See also NATIONAL Finance; Locan 


GOVERNMENT, 
History or; Locan AUTHORITIES; RATES. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT, HISTORY OF. 
Although Parliament is supreme i): England and 
Wales, and its laws govern every person in the 
country, much of the detailed w of govern- 
ment has always been left to lesser « ssemblies of 
the people in counties, towns, and villages. In 
Anglo-Saxon times local governme:): was carried 
on in three types of assembly. E village or 
township held a ‘moot’ or mectiis, presided 
over by the ‘reeve’ or headman. The business 
of a group of villages was deali with by a 
‘hundred’ court, which met every month and was 
attended by many of the villagers. The ‘shire’ 


court met every month or six weeks to discuss 
the affairs of the whole county and to deal with 
serious criminal cases, and was attended by men 
from the smaller localities. 

After the Norman Conquest the shire court 
continued to be very important and was one of 
the main organs of local government, The 


hundred court, however, declined 1 impor- 
tance, and the village moot died out » !together. 
Its place was taken by the manorial court, which 
was an assembly of the tenants of ihe manor, 
presided over by the representative ©“ the lord 
of the manor; this court tried minor d` putes and 
the less serious forms of crime. It had declined 
in importance by the 16th century. The parish 
church, however, remained in every village as 


a centre of local life. There, usually in the vestry 
or priest’s dressing-room, the people would meet 
to discuss the problems of their neighbourhood. 
As the years went by, Parliament made these 
vestry meetings responsible for much of the 
business of local affairs: upkeep of roads and 
bridges, care of the poor and orphans, and other 
questions of local importance (sce Parisi). By 
the 17th century these vestry meetings had 
become little village parliaments; but instead of 
members being elected to them, every house 
holder who paid his Rates (q.v.) had a right to 
take part in the debates and to vote. 

The vestries, however, were always under the 
control of Parliament, and were also controlled 
and supervised by the Justices or THE PEACE 
(q.v.)—country gentry, including clergy, ap- 
pointed by the King in every county to carry out 
the orders of the Government and to enforce the 
law. 

The division of England into counties dates 
from before the Norman Conquest, some of 
them having been originally separate kingdoms. 
In the Middle Ages the King governed them 
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Oxford City Corporation 


OXFORD CITY CHARTER GIVEN BY JAMES I IN 1605 


rter, which replaces earlier ones, gives detailed directions for the government of the city and the election of 
Te constitutes Oxford a free city and gives it powers to make by-laws and punish certain offences; and it protects 


the liberties and privileges of the University. The charter was in force until the Act of 1835 


Thi 

offici 

thre ı local agents appointed in every county, 
of w. om the shire-reeves or Sheriffs were among 
the t important. In Henry VIII’s reign the 
office of Lord Lieutenant was created to take 
over ‘he military duties of the Sheriff. The Lord 
Lieutenant, who is the Crown’s representative in 
the county, is usually appointed for life, and is 
unpaid, Today the duties of both these officers 
are mainly ceremonial, though the Sheriff is 


responsible for carrying out many of the orders 
of the Judge on Assize (see Assıze Court). By 
the 16th century the Justices of the Peace (or 
magistrates) had become the real governors of 
the counties. They supervised the work of the 
parish vestries in the villages, and themselves 
carried out many of the duties of county govern- 
ment. This work was paid for out of the rates 
collected from the householders and occupiers 
of land. As the Justices were appointed by the 
Crown, the people who paid the county rates had 
no voice in the government of the county, nor 
power to decide how their money should be 
spent. 

Meanwhile a more highly organized system of 
local government had grown up in many of the 


towns. Even before the Norman Conquest a few 
towns had been allowed to manage some of 
their own affairs, though under the general 
supervision of a royal official; and after the 
Conquest, important towns were able to buy 
from the Crown a charter declaring their right to 
govern themselves, though they still remained 
subject to the general law of England. In each 
of these towns (known as boroughs) there was 
a small governing body or corporation, com- 
posed of the most important citizens, with the 
chief citizen, or mayor, as its chairman. These 
corporations controlled the markets, regulated 
the tradesmen of the town, kept the streets clean, 
and managed all the local business of the 
borough (see MAYOR AND CORPORATION). 
Some boroughs had the important privilege 
of choosing a member to speak on their behalf 
and to sit with the country gentlemen in the 
House or Commons (q.v.). A number saw that 
they would prosper best if they were repre- 
sented by a powerful local landowner with 
influence in the central government and, since 
the borough electorate was very restricted, this 
was easily arranged. In some boroughs the seat 
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in Parliament was openly for sale; in others the 
corporation was composed of the friends and 
relations of some influential politician who had 
no direct connexion with the town or interest in 
its good government. 

The rights of self-government belonged only 
to those towns which had received charters from 
the Crown. But in course of years some of these 
towns had declined in importance, while there 
had grown up great cities, like Manchester and 
Birmingham, which had no charters and there- 
fore no self-government. 

By the beginning of the 19th century local 
government in England and Wales consisted of 
the Justices of the Peace, who were generally 
men of wealth and position, ruling the counties; 
of open vestry meetings in the villages; and of 
town councils or corporations, which in some 
cases were corrupt and inefficient. The people 
resented being ruled and taxed by Justices of the 
Peace whom they did not elect, and they disliked 
the town councils which neglected their duties 
and sold their power. The open vestry meetings 
also were proving to be extravagant and in- 
efficient, particularly in the way they granted 
help to the poor out of the parish rates. The 
immediate results of these complaints were two 
Acts of Parliament. The first Act, passed in 
1834, transferred the duty of relieving the poor 
from the old vestry meetings to new bodies, 
called Guardians of the Poor, who were con- 
trolled by a Central Poor Law Commission (see 
Poor Law). 

The other Act, passed in 1835, reformed the 
borough corporations. It abolished many old 
and picturesque customs and officials, and 
established in every borough a town council of 
a standard pattern, composed primarily of 
councillors elected by all the men of the town, 
who, as householders, paid the local rates. The 
councillors were to elect a number of aldermen, 
and together they would form the town council. 
The mayor, usually elected by the council, would 
be the chairman. These town councils, under the 
general direction of Parliament, were to govern 
the towns, make By-Laws (q.v.), employ police- 
men, look after street lighting and cleaning, and 
generally attend to the interests of their people. 
If they wanted wider powers than those given 
to them, they could apply to Parliament for a 
private Act relating only to their own towns. 
From time to time new Acts gave to all the town 
councils new powers to deal with such matters 


as housing, public health, and <‘ucation. The 
1835 Act, however, did not in:--fere with the 
wealthy and powerful Ciry or LONDON Cor- 
PORATION (q.v.). 

During the first half of the 19t. century many 
people moved from the count: ide into the 
towns, where they lived in c led and in- 
sanitary conditions (see SLums). This led to 
constant epidemics of typhoid diphtheria. 


In order to prevent these outbr>:ks the town 
councils in the boroughs were given power by 
Acts of Parliament to prevent the building of 


houses without proper drains, and, in other 
ways, to improve the health of the people (see 
Pusto HEALTH). In those towns which were 
not boroughs, and so had no vn council, 
special committees of local board: were set up. 


Later, when the Government realized that im- 


proved health arrangements were needed in 
villages as well as in towns, simi!» committees 
(or rural boards of health) were ©: ~iblished for 
those parts of the country wher ‘here were 


neither town councils nor local rds. The 


extraordinary improvements in poblic health 
which have taken place in the |- < hundred 
years are largely due to the work of t wse councils 
and to the old boards of health. 

Meanwhile, there was an increas! demand 


to establish a more democratic syste’ of govern- 
ment in the counties which were stii! governed 
by the Justices of the Peace appointed by the 
Crown. Nearly all the members of Parliament, 
however, were country gentlemen, and most of 
them Justices of the Peace, who were unwilling 
to surrender their power. But when at last, in 
1888, the Local Government Act was passed, 
councils were set up in every county exactly like 
the town councils, except that they had a chair- 
man instead of a mayor. These new councils 
took over all the powers of the Justices of the 
Peace, except only that of trying cases in court 
(see MAGISTRATES Court). 

The old vestry meetings had been growing 
gradually less important, as Parliament created 
new authorities to carry out their duties. But it 
was thought that these old village parliaments, 
where the people could manage their own affairs, 


should not be altogether lost. In 1894, there-’ 


fore, Gladstone, the Prime Minister, put before 
Parliament a bill to reform the system of local 
government in the villages and the country-side. 
This Act set up parish meetings and parish 
councils and also new elected bodies, called 
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an and rural district councils, to cover all 
e parts of the country which were outside 
boroughs (see LOCAL AUTHORITIES). 
ince then there have been only two major 
ges in the system of local government in 
and and Wales. Guardians of the Poor 
been abolished, and the various councils 
now elected not only by ratepayers but also 
‘very person aged 21 years and over who 
within the boundaries. Otherwise the 
ture of local government has changed little 
1900, though the powers of the local 
icils have been much increased by a number 
\cts of Parliament. 


also LOCAL AUTHORITIES} LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
A, AND EUROPE); LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. Al- 

though the aldermen and councillors of the 

ious LOCAL AUTHORITIES (q.v.) in England 

Wales make decisions about the affairs of 

r county, town, or district, they do not them- 

es carry out the work of local government, 

employ a great many officials to advise 

n in their discussions and to carry out their 

i cructions, These officials generally work in 

ti various offices of the county hall or town hall, 

though often certain departments, such as the 

I | Education Authority, have to be housed 

el where. In some old towns the town hall is 

ca ied the guildhall, because it originally be- 

longed to the medieval Crarr Guips (q.v. 

V:1. VII), out of which had developed the 
town’s first corporations. 

“ach department of local government work 
is in charge of a chief officer, who is responsible 
to the council for that branch of the work. In 
small boroughs more than one department may 
be managed by one official. The chief officers 
are usually as follows: 

(1) The Clerk to the Council (or in a borough, 
the Town Clerk) is the senior of the council’s 
officers. He is their general adviser on policy and 
procedure, their general secretary, and their 
solicitor, and he keeps their records. He (or his 
deputy) attends all council meetings and com- 
mittee meetings; he organizes the committee 
meetings, manages the elections to the council 
and to Parliament, and plays some part in all 
the council’s activities. 

His staff commonly consists of a Deputy Clerk 
(who, like the Clerk, is usually a solicitor), one 
or more assistant solicitors (who hope in due 
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BEADLES (PARISH OFFICERS) LEADING A PROCESSION OF 
CHILDREN TO BEAT THE PARISH BOUNDS 


An annual custom to remind people of the boundaries of 
the parish. From Pyne’s Costume of Great Britain, 1805 


course to become Clerks or Town Clerks them- 
selves), and a number of assistants who attend 
the committee meetings, write official letters, 
and interview the public. 

(2) The Treasurer, with his staff of accountants 
and clerks, is responsible for looking after the 
council’s money, keeping the accounts, advising 
on financial policy, and supervising the collect- 
ing of RaTEs (q.v.). 

(3) The Medical Officer of Health is always a 
qualified doctor, and has charge, with his staff, 
of all matters of Pustic HEALTH (q.v.)—school 
health, sanitary inspection, and other services 
for which the council is responsible to Parlia- 
ment. He is also the council’s chief medical 
adviser in matters of DRAINAGE (q.v.), although 
the sewerage system is actually run by engineers. 
(The recently established Nationa, HEALTH 
SERVICE (q.v.) is a separate organization.) 

The doctors who are responsible for the health 
of mothers and young children, the school 
doctors and dentists, and other officers who deal 
with the prevention of infectious diseases, work 
under the Medical Officer of Health. The 
ambulance service, domestic help for the sick, 
and many other matters affecting the people’s 
health are also his responsibility. 

(4) The Librarian, with his assistants, is re- 
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sponsible for all the public LIBRARIES (q.v. 
Vol. IV) owned by the council, and sometimes 
also for Museums (q.v.) and ART GALLERIES (q.v. 
Vol. XII). 

(5) The County or Borough Engineer, with a large 
staff of qualified engineers and other assistants, 
is mainly responsible for the making and upkeep 
of roads. He may also be the council’s architect, 
and sometimes the town planning officer. The 
removal of refuse is also often one of his responsi- 
bilities, He is often in charge of sewerage, and in 
some places he is in charge of the waterworks. 

(6) The Children’s Officer, who is usually a 
woman, is responsible for supervising the 
councils CHILDREN’S Homes (q.v.), and for 
seeing that children who live with foster-parents 
are well-fed, well-clothed, and happy. 

(7) The Housing Officer, also often a woman, 
usually has a staff to manage all the houses 
belonging to the council. The staff collect the 
rents, hear complaints of every sort, and help the 
tenants in every way they can (see Housinc 
MANAGEMENT). 

(8) The Chief Constable is the commanding 
officer of the local Po1ice Force (q.v.). 


National Gallery of Scotland 
AN EDINBURGH TOWN OFFICER READING A PROCLAMATION 


Drawing by David Allan, 1744-96 
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(9) The Director of Education, or ` hief Educa- 
tion Officer, and his staff superv:-~ the schools 
and colleges of the town or coun: advise the 
education committee, and are rear- to help the 
headmasters and headmistresses į juired (see 
Locat EDUCATION AUTHORITIES) 

(10) There may also be other F officers, 
each with his own department, 1. onsible for 
municipal housing, town planning, water sup- 
plies, the fire brigade, and the tov markets, 


such as cattle markets and food markets, 


Local government officers are not civil 
servants, but are the servants of the councils 
which employ them. If they have avy political 
opinions, they must, like civil servants, keep 
them to themselves, for they must serve with 
equal loyalty whichever political porty is in 
power. They receive fairly standardi» -d salaries 
according to their grade of work anc :he size of 
the council. Councils, since they p-y salaries 
with public money, must keep to si» cards of 
payment which have been agreed negotia- 
tion. Like civil servants, local government 
officers receive pensions when they resco the age 
of 60-65 (men) or 60 (women) if they ive com- 
pleted a period of 25 years’ service. 

See also Locau Government, History cu: Locat 
Avruoritis; CIVIL SERVICE. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLA™D). In 


the past the main units of Scottish loca! autho- 
rity were the county, the ‘burgh’ (a word having 
the same pronunciation and almost the same 
meaning as ‘borough’), and the parish. The 
parish was ruled by the minister (the clergyman 
of the established Church of Scotland) and the 
kirk-session, a group of elected people of the 
district. This body provided help for the poor, 
appointed the village schoolmaster, and regu- 
lated (sometimes with extraordinary strictness} 
the behaviour of the people. The counties were 
governed by a body of county landowners, called 
Commissioners of Supply, who were responsible 
for maintaining the roads and other duties. The 
burghs were ruled by councils which, by an Act 
passed in 1469, had the power of electing the 
next council so that there was no free election 
by the public. Burghs which had been granted 
the rights of self-government by a charter from 
the Crown were called Royal Burghs; those which 
were granted their rights after the reforms of 
1833 by Act of Parliament were called Parlia- 
mentary Burghs; and yet other more recent 
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The Scotsman 


T FDINBURGH CITY COUNCIL ENTERING ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL FOR THE OPENING SERVICE OF THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


buichs with a population of over 700 were 
cated Police Burghs. 
c position today is a good deal changed. 


The parish is. now no longer an area of local 
government, but only a church division. In- 
stead the rural or ‘landward’ areas of the 
courities are divided into districts, probably con- 


taining a number of parishes; each district has 
an elected district council on which the county 
councillors of the district serve automatically. 
These councils are re-elected every 3 years. The 
counties, instead of Commissioners of Supply, 
elect county councils, consisting of representa- 
tives from the burghs in the county chosen by 
the burgh councils, and representatives from the 
rural areas elected by the vote of all residents 
over 21 years. These councils, also, are re- 
elected every 3 years. 

The councillors in the burghs are now elected 
by all the people of the town aged over 21, one- 
third of the council retiring each year. The old 
distinctions between Royal, Parliamentary, and 
Police Burghs have lost their importance, the 


burghs being divided instead into two classes— 
large, those over 20,000, and small, those under 
20,000. The large burghs have somewhat wider 
powers than the small. The four great cities, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
are known as counties of cities, and, like county 
boroughs in England, their councils have the 
powers of a county council. 

The chairman or mayor of a Scottish burgh is 
called a Provost. In the four ‘counties of cities’ 
and in Elgin and Perth, he is called the Lord 
Provost. Two (or in the larger burghs four) 
members of the council are elected to act with 
the provost as bailies or magistrates for the town 
(see ScortisH Law); and another councillor is 
elected as Honorary Treasurer, to be chairman 
(or ‘convener’) of the finance committee of the 
council. The chairman of the county council is 
called the convener of the council. The members 
of the county, district, and burgh councils 
employ numbers of permanent officials to carry 
out their decisions, just as the English local au- 
thorities do (see Loca. GOVERNMENT OFFICERS), 
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Most of these officers go by the same names as in 
England, but there are some differences. The 
chief finance officer is called the chamberlain, 
and an official called the procurator-fiscal has 
the duty of bringing cases of law-breaking before 
the courts. 

Quite distinct from the burgh council, but 
elected by it, is the Dean of Guild Court, a court 
of law which has to approve the plans of all 
proposed buildings in the burgh, in order to 
safeguard public and private rights, and to 
promote public health and safety. In Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Perth, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, the 
Dean of Guild himself is not appointed by the 
burgh council but by the tradesmen’s guilds of 
the town, and on appointment he becomes 
automatically a member of the burgh council. 

The size of the burghs and counties varies 
widely. Glasgow has over a million inhabitants, 
whereas New Galloway, a Royal Burgh, has only 
338. Dornoch, another Royal Burgh and re- 
ferred to as a city, has a population of only 725. 
The counties also vary from Lanarkshire with 
nearly 14 million people to Kinross with only 
7:700. ~ 


See also LocaL Government, History or; LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES} SCOTTISH Orrice; ScorTisu Law. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (U.S.A. AND 
EUROPE). The English system of Locar 
GovEeRNMENT (q.v.) is unlike that of any other 
country. In nearly every country there are, 
however, elected councils of some sort which are 
tesponsible for the local affairs of the towns or 
villages. 

1. Unrrep Srares or America. There is no 
single universal system of local government in 
America, because each of the forty-eight states 
has its own system (see AMERICAN CONSTITUTION). 
There is, however, much in common between 
them. When Englishmen first settled in the 
eastern parts of North America, they took with 
them not only their language and customs, but 
also their system of town government. During 
the last two centuries the systems in the two 
countries have developed very differently. The 
Americans were always careful to keep all the 
control of the boroughs in the hands of the elec- 
tors. In consequence, borough government was 
much influenced by the two great political 
parties, the Republicans and Democrats, one or 
other being the real ruler of the town. In many 
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A IGTII-CENTURY GERMAN TOWN COUNCI! 


SESSION 


places the political parties interfer: with the 
elections so much that the party in power was 
able to control the councils, the police, and even 
the local judges. This had such a bad effect on 
local government that people wanted to change 


the system; but this was difficult when the party 
in power could falsify the election results and 
give orders to the police. However, in time 
many towns won the reforms they wanted. 3 

Today the most widely adopted method is 
control by a city manager: the city appoints a 
manager to take control of all its affairs under 
the general direction of a small council, which 
meets occasionally to hear his reports and approve 
his decisions. Other towns have adopted the 
‘commission plan’: a small council is elected of 
five or six members, each of whom takes charge 
of one of the local government departments. 
Other towns have chosen what is known as the 
‘strong mayor plan’; an elected mayor is given 
a practically free hand to run the town. 

2. France. The unit of local government in 
France is the commune, which may be anything 
from a small village toa great city; it is governed 
by an elected council and a mayor, who is both 
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ch.'cman of the local council and local repre- vacancy to be filled. An election day is treated 
ser ative to the central government. as an occasion for a general holiday and public 

e communes are part of larger areas called celebration. 
de ortments (roughly equivalent to English 


c ies). These also have an elected council, 
y ı is under the control of the Prefect of the 
d tment, a civil servant appointed and paid 
t central government to carry out its orders 
v ı his area. The Prefect has power to con- 
t ie policy and actions of the mayors and 
c ils of the communes, and is also responsi- 
bl or the police forces (see Frenc Constrru- 


GERMANY. When Hitler came to power in 
I there were several systems of local govern- 
n in Germany. During the Middle Ages 
s German towns had become practically 
sovereign states, independent of any central 
auinority, and some of them had managed to 
retain much of this independence up to the 20th 


cer ury. But the most usual system of govern- 
me»! was by an elected council and a burgo- 
mater (Burgermeister or ‘town-master’), who 
we appointed by the council and became prac- 
tic 'y the ruler of the town. Under Hitler the 
fre m of the councils and burgomasters was 
rec. ed, and power was given instead to officers 
ap, inted by the central government. 

r the Second World War the British, 
Fr. ch, and Americans each tried to introduce 
int- ihe zones of Germany which they governed 


s of the system which existed in their own 
cou ‘ry. The Russians also introduced their 
ow: methods in East Germany. 

«. Russta. Before the Russian Revolution of 
1917 councils were elected in the towns and 
viliages and in every district and province, in 
such a way as to give more influence to the rich 
than to the poor. They were almost completely 
controlled by the governors, appointed by the 
central government. Today each village has its 
elected council (or soviet) to manage its local 
affairs, but instead of this being a more or less 
independent body, it is a part of the general 
organization of the State. Although the village 
soviet is given a certain amount of freedom, it is 
always under the orders of the district soviet, 
which is under the orders of the regional soviet, 
and so on up to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., the central governing body (see 
Russtan CONSTITUTION). 

The soviets are elected by the people, but 
there is rarely more than one candidate for each 


Sce also Loca Government, History or; Loca 
AUTHORITIES; American Constrrution; Frenc Consti- 
TUTION; Russian CONSTITUTION, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. In an ordi- 
nary sense London is not a separate county—it 
has, for instance, no county cricket team and no 
county regiment. Yet it has a county council, 
which is the largest and richest local authority 
in England. It was established in 1888 when 
parts of Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex, together 
with the ancient City of London, were formed 
into a new county for the purposes of local 
government. The boundaries chosen were the 
outer edges of the outer parishes of London as 
they were in 1855, an area of 117 square miles. 
Since then London has spread over a very much 
larger area, but the boundaries of the county of 
London have not been altered. Thus only the 
inner part of London is governed by the London 
County Council; the rest remains part of the 
four neighbouring counties, Kent, Surrey, 
Middlesex, and Essex. The importance of the 
L.C.C. is shown by the fact that it governs an 
area in which about 3} million people live, and 
by the amount of money it spends every year; in 
1950 the total was more than £58 million. Of 
this enormous sum nearly half is spent on its 
schools. 

The London County Council is much the 
same in structure as other county councils: it 
consists of councillors (elected by the inhabitants 
of the county), aldermen, and a chairman. It 
works, as other councils do, through a number 
of committees, each of which deals with a 
separate part of its work. In all, there are 
fifteen of these committees. 

Some people think that the L.C.C. should 
govern the whole London area instead of only 
about half the people of London. Others think 
that since, even with 129 councillors and 21 
aldermen, it is impossible for the members to 
know more than a very small proportion of the 
people who elect them, and to understand their 
needs, the L.C.C. is too large. Other reformers 
would like to see an amalgamation of the Ciry 
or Lonpon Corporation (q.v.), with its tradi- 
tions and wealth, and the L.C.C. which exercises 
the real power. 
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The City of London is in many ways com- 
pletely independent of the L.C.C. The rest of 
the county, outside the square mile of the City, 
is divided into twenty-eight Metropolitan 
Boroughs (such as Westminster, Kensington, 
Poplar, Greenwich, and St. Pancras), each of 
which has its own borough council with alder- 
men and a mayor. The Metropolitan Boroughs 
were created by an Act of Parliament in 1899 to 
fit in with the newly created county of London, 
and the powers which they hold are slightly 
different in detail from those possessed by other 
English boroughs. In general, however, a 
Metropolitan Borough is run much like any 
other borough and has much the same duties. 
There are altogether in the county of London 
one Lord Mayor (in the City) and twenty-eight 
mayors, as well as the chairman of the County 
Council. There are also mayors of a number of 
other boroughs, such as East Ham, West Ham, 
and Croydon, which, although outside the 
county, are really part of Greater London, 
Greater London has a population of nearly 
g millions, covers 700 square miles, and is roughl 
the area covered by the Metropolitan Police 
Force (see Porce Forces). 

The headquarters of the L.C.C. are at County 
Hall, on the south bank of the Thames, almost 
immediately opposite the Houses of Parliament, 
It has sometimes happened that Parliament and 
the L.C.C. have been on opposite sides in 
politics, and the L.C.C. has at times openly 
defied the expressed wishes of Parliament 


(though without breaking the law) on matters 
affecting London. 
See also Crry or Lonpon Corpor v; LocaL 


GOVERNMENT, Hisrory or; Loca AUTRO Se 
See also Vol. III: LONDON. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. Immediately north 
of the British Museum is the massive vroup of 
modern buildings that houses the administrative 
offices and several departments of the University 
of London. This group is dominated Ly a great 
tower which contains the University Library. 
These buildings, the first of which was com- 


pleted in 1936, exactly a hundred years after the 
sealing of William IV’s charter to the Univer- 
sity, stand as a symbol of unity to this widely 
scattered University, Their cost was met to a 
large extent by grants from the Government and 
Local Authorities, from city companies, business 
firms, and individuals concerned with the 
prosperity of London University, and also from 
the Rockefeller Foundation of America. 

The University of London is a complex 
organization, consisting of both ‘Internal’ and 
‘External’ students. Of these some are taking 
Honours or Pass Degree courses, some are taking 
postgraduate courses, some shorter courses for 
diplomas or certificates; some are part-time 
students attending evening courses, while they 
earn their living during the day. 

1. INTERNAL Srupents. There are some 
18,000 full-time and 5,000 part-time internal 
students, both men and women. These belong 
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to one of the two ‘incorporated colleges’— 
U:. versity College and King’s College (each 
of «hich is larger than most provincial univer- 
sits), or to one of the other thirty-five ‘Schools’ 
of University, or to a university “department” 
o some institution with recognized univer- 
s eachers, such as the Northern Polytechnic. 
V n few exceptions all these are in the London 
f ty area, and are non-residential, though 
ho (el accommodation is growing. 

\| details of the various institutions attached 
t - University are given in “The Calendar of 
th University’. The most important are the 


following? 
niversity College, the original ‘London 
University’, was opened in 1828. The College 


includes the Slade School of Art, the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, and the University 
Scivol of Librarianship. The Science Depart- 
ment has special facilities for medical studies and 
euvenics. King’s College was founded in 1829; 
and Birkbeck College in 1823 for evening 
students. The Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, South Kensington, is a federation of 
the Royal College of Science, the Royal School 
of \lines, and the City and Guilds College, and 
ha- vesidence for 105 men. Queen Mary Col- 
les». Mile End Road, the old East London 
Co iege was established in 1888. The School of 
O: -ntal and African Studies was established in 


| se London School of Economics and Political 
Sci. nce in Aldwych was founded in 1895. It has 
day and evening degree courses, and diploma 
certificate courses for postgraduates in com- 
merce and law as well as in economics and 
ical science. 
The women’s colleges are: Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, founded in 1849, and the oldest 
English university college for women, with 
residence for 84 students in college and 150 in 
hostels; Royal Holloway College at Englefield 
Green, Surrey, opened in 1886, with residence for 
300 women; and Westfield College, Hampstead, 
founded in 1882, with residence for 240 women. 
Wye College, Ashford, Kent, is an agricultural 
college attached to London University, with a 
farm of 585 acres. It was opened in 1894, partly 
in the buildings of a 15th-century college of 
priests which later was a grammar school. In 
1945 Swanley Horticultural College for women 
was amalgamated with it (see AGRICULTURAL 
Trarinec, Vol. VI). 


LUNATIC ASYLUM 
Some of the medical schools of the great 
teaching hospitals of London are old founda- 
tions, St. Bartholomew’s dating from 1123 and 
St. Thomas's from the 13th century. In 1g00 
ten of them became schools of London Univer- 
sity, and since then three more have been added. 
Some of the students ‘are graduates of other 
universities completing their medical courses in 
London. Since 1947 all of them have been open 
both to men and women students. 

There are four Theological Schools, a college 
of Household and Social Science, and many 
other institutions for advanced studies in art, 
history, medicine, and other subjects. 

2. EXTERNAL Srupents. There are about 
27,000 students who, though not studying at a 
school of the University, are working for its 
external examinations. These students are 
mainly in the affiliated University Colleges of 
Exeter and Leicester, and are also working in 
technical colleges; but many study at home. 
A large number are taught and examined over- 
seas, in, for example, West Africa and the West 
Indies. There are even a few working while 
serving prison sentences in England hoping 
to take their examinations after they are re- 
leased. During the Second World War special 
arrangements for holding examinations were 
made on board ship, in British and Dominions 
camps, on R.A.F. stations, and even in prisoner- 
of-war camps abroad. Numbers of Czech, 
Polish, and Belgian soldiers while in England 
trained themselves in this way for service to 
their countries after liberation. Colleges still 
affiliated to the University in 1952 are intended 
to become independent universities in due 
course. 

See also UNIVERSITIES, HISTORY or; UNIVERSITY. 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN, sce Royat House- 
HOLD, Section 1. 


LORD CHANCELLOR, see House or Lorps; 
Law, Encs, Section 5; JUDGE, Section 2. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, see Jupce, Section 4. 
LORD LIEUTENANT, see Local AurHori- 
TEs, Section 2; Loca Government, Hisrory 


OF. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM, see MENTAL HOSPITAL, 


MAFIA 
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MAFIA, see Secret SOCIETIES. 


MAGISTRATES?’ COURT. This is the sim- 
plest form of court in England. All criminal 
cases, whether minor or serious offences, must go 
through its hands, and the more serious must be 
passed on to a higher court (see CRIMINAL Law). 
‘Magistrates’ is another name for Justices OF 
THE Prace (q.v.); they are appointed by the 
Crown on the advice of the Lord Chancellor. 
The Lord Lieutenant of the county, advised by 
a committee of selectors, makes recommenda- 
tions to the Lord Chancellor for county justices; 
and borough councils make recommendations 
for borough justices. There are about 25,000 
magistrates in Britain, some 1,000 of whom are 
women. They are unpaid. 

Magistrates sit in two kinds of court, Petty 
Sessions and QUARTER SESSIONS (q.v.), but most 
of their work is done in Petty Sessions, another 
name for Magistrates’ Courts. These used to be 
known popularly as police courts, although not 
in any way under police control. A court of 
Petty Sessions is a court of ‘summary jurisdic- 
tion’—that is to say, one in which judgements 
on many cases can be given summarily, or 
immediately, without delay. Two or more 
magistrates sit without a jury in a court of Petty 
Sessions, which is held every day in busy big 
towns, and perhaps once a week in small towns, 
Each court has its clerk to the justices, usually 
a practising solicitor, to whose advice the 
justices, who are themselves rarely lawyers, 
generally pay considerable attention. 

In English law crimes are divided into two 
groups, indictable offences and petty offences, 
indictable offences being the more serious. From 
the time of Henry II the procedure in such cases 
has been ‘by indictment’, that is, an accusation 
made on behalf of the Crown read to the prisoner 
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at the trial. The accused, howe 
to be tried by jury. Petty offer 
magistrates at Petty Sessions. | 
a petty offence is one punishable 


, has a right 
š are tried by 
en, however, 
a maximum 


penalty of more than 3 months’ nprisonment, 
the accused can claim to be tried | y a judge and 
jury. On the other hand, a pesson accused of 


certain less serious indictable offe: 
to be tried summarily by the 
Petty Sessions rather than by a h 


s can choose 
\gistrates at 
`r court with 


a jury; sometimes the accused ves that the 
magistrates will impose a less ere penalty 
than a judge. 

With an indictable offence which cannot be 
tried by the Magistrates’ Court, « preliminary 
examination takes place before the magistrates 
to see whether there is a prima facie case (that is, 
a reasoned case ‘at first sight’) t ) to a jury. 
A single magistrate may conduct inis examina- 
tion, but generally at least two at esent. The 
examination need not be, but in ict normally 
is, in public. If the magistrates dec’ ‘> that there 
is not a reasonable case to put before 2 jury, they 
discharge the accused; but if they de to send 
him for trial, they may commit h's either to 
the Assızes (q.v.) or to Quarter Sessions. This 
preliminary examination ensures that frivolous 
or groundless charges are not bivught, and 
enables the accused to know the details of the 


case he will have to meet. But there is the danger 
that newspaper reports of preliminary hearings 
may prejudice the minds of the jurors who will 
eventually hear the case. If an accused person 
is committed to the next Assizes or Quarter 
Sessions, the magistrates must decide whether 
to allow him bail, that is, to release him tem- 
porarily from police custody on condition that 
either he, or some responsible person for him, 
deposits a sum of money in court, to be for- 
feited if the accused person does not appear at 
the court when the case is due to be tried. 

In the year 1949 Magistrates’ Courts found 
523,563 persons guilty of non-indictable offences, 
among which there were 320,182 convictions 
for traffic offences, 37:236 for revenue offences 
(mainly failure to take out licences for dogs, 
motor-cars, and wireless sets), 34,050 for drunken- 
ness, 24,901 for breaking By-Laws (q.v.) and 
police regulations, and 13,252 for assaults. 

In certain big towns there are full-time 
salaried magistrates knownas ‘Stipendiaries’, and 
any big town may have such officials if they 
wish. In London there are 14 Metropolitan 
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AN IRISH PETTY SESSIONS IN 1853 


Poiice Courts, and 28 stipendiaries called Metro- 
po ian Police Magistrates. Each sits alone, 
ha: ng the powers which are normally exercised 
by two ordinary magistrates. Stipendiaries 
ouside London may also sit alone but, unlike 
the practice in London, if an ordinary magis- 
trate chooses to sit with a stipendiary each has 
an equal vote. 


Petty Sessions, in addition to their criminal 
work, deal with some civil matters such as the 
making of orders for child Apoprion (q.v. 
Vol. XI), for the financial maintenance of 
children, or for the judicial separation of 
husbands and wives. An important part of 
magistrates’ work deals with children (to the 
age of 14 years) and young people (14 to 17 
years), whose offences must be tried not in the 
ordinary Magistrates’ Court, but in a JUVENILE 
Court (q.v.). : 

There are two ways of appealing from the 
decisions of magistrates in Petty Sessions. The 
defence may appeal to Quarter Sessions on 

4852.10 


questions of both law and fact. Either the prose- 
cution or the defence may appeal by ‘case 
stated’ upon a question of law to a Divisional 
Court, that is, two judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division (see APPEAL). 

See also Law, ENGLISH; TRIAL. 


MAGNA CARTA. This ‘Great Charter’ was 
sealed by King John near Windsor on 15 June 
1215. John had quarrelled with the Church, the 
barons, and the merchants, and eventually the 
whole nation united against him. The Charter, 
produced by Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was not a catalogue of vague rights 
but a detailed statement of the law on many 
points where grievance had been felt. In many 
instances it did not state new law; it required 
that the King should obey existing law. 
Magna Carta came to be regarded as the first 
statute in English law. There were in fact four 
versions of the Charter, in 1215, 1216, 1217, and 
1225, They represent changes from the original, 


MAGNA CARTA 


for John died shortly after the first Charter was 
made, and some of the conditions in this Charter 
were included only to control John. It is the 
Charter of 1225, issued when Henry II came 
of age, which is the Magna Carta of historic 
importance. 

The Charter asserted the right to personal 
liberty and the right to property; it protested 
against arbitrary punishment, and required that 
justice should be properly administered and that 
there should be a right to free trial. Since this 
was the first attempt by Englishmen to state in 
legal terms those principles which they believed 
should be the basis of good government, Magna 
Carta is of great importance in constitutional 
history. By limiting arbitrary government and 
restraining the power of the Crown, it ensured 
that the Common Law should be respected. But 
PARLIAMENT (q.v.) was still a thing of the future. 

Magna Carta has been constantly appealed 
to, great use being made of it during the consti- 
tutional struggles of the 17th century. Attempts 
have been made to trace back to it HABEAS 
Corpus and trial by Jury (qq.v.), but in fact in 
1215 trial by jury was in its infancy and the writ 
of habeas corpus had not been invented. 

See also BILL or RIGHTS. 


MANDATE, see COLONIAL GOVERNMENT, 
BRITISH; BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


MANSLAUGHTER, se MURDER AND Man- 
SLAUGHTER. 


MARINES. These are troops trained to fight 
equally well on land or sea, and are part of the 
fighting services of most great nations. They 
form, for example, the spearhead of landings on 
enemy territory in AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE (q.v.). 
The British Royal Marines and the United 
States Marine Corps are the most famous troops 
of this sort, both being crack corps with a long 
tradition of gallantry and loyal service, and with 
many battle honours to their name. Each has 
one-half of the globe as its cap-badge, the Royal 
Marines showing the eastern hemisphere and 
the U.S. Marines the western. 

The Royal Marines, originally called the 
Duke of York and Albany’s Maritime Regiment 
of Foot, were formed in 1664 for service with the 
fleet. They were also called the Admiral’s 
Regiment, because the Duke was Lord High 
Admiral. In 1704 they gained great credit for 
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their part in capturing from 
defending against siege the fort: 
and since then detachments h: 


Spanish and 
of Gibraltar, 


iken part in 
nearly every British naval vi The title 
‘Royal’ was awarded the regi: in 1802 by 
George III; and a great adm::al, Lord St. 
Vincent, referred to them as © country’s 


sheet-anchor’. In the old sailing 
a striking difference between the 
a uniformed, regular sea-soldi: 


y there was 
yal Marine, 
lrilled and 


disciplined, who lived ashore in barracks 
between cruises, and the sailor, who dressed as 
he pleased and was discharged out of the navy 
when his ship was paid off (see Rovan Navy). 
The marines were berthed aft near the officers, 
acted as sentries and officers’ servants, and 
helped to maintain discipline amongst the sea- 
men. They worked with the sailors, hauling on 
ropes and fighting the guns, but dic not go aloft. 


The ceremonial parades of ‘colours’ and of 
receiving on board an important officer were 
performed by marines to the roll he drum. 
The Royal Marines used to be o:vanized in 
two sections: the Royal Marine ilery, who 
provided guns’ crews for the flee! ad for the 
defence of Navar Bases (q.v.), avc the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, who we rained as 
assault troops. A marine served je time in 
each section. After 1923 the two sections were 
amalgamated, though their duties remained the 
same. In the fleet marines serve on board 


BATTLESHIPS, Cruisers, and AIRCRA* r-ClARRIERS 
(qq.v.). They man one or more of the ship’s 
main gun-turrets, besides some of the secondary 
and anti-aircraft guns; they also provide sentries 
for the keyboards, containing the keys to the 
magazine and for other important parts of the 
ship. They are always available to operate as a 
landing-party or for other special duties. 

During the Second World War the Royal 
Marines, as well as serving with the fleet, pro- 
vided units of COMMANDOS (q.v.), a fully-trained 
infantry division, crews for most types of landing- 
craft, and engineer and artillery units for the 
defence of naval bases. Special tanks manned 
by Royal Marines were the first armoured 
vehicles ashore in Normandy. The Marines 
took part in every amphibious landing and 
served in every theatre of war, some even serving 
as aircraft pilots. 

After the Second World War the corps was 
reorganized. As well as their old duties, marines 
now have the sole responsibility of providing 
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MARINES 


Imperial War Museum 


MARINES 


units of commandos and other special assault 
troops. A special reserve, the R.M.F.V.R., was 
also formed. The Royal Marines are adminis- 
tered by the Admiralty in the same way as the 
Royal Navy, but their ranks are those of the 
army. Detachments in capital ships are com- 
manded by a major or captain, with a colonel in 
general charge of all the detachments in a fleet. 
When serving on land they wear a uniform 
similar to the army’s, but afloat they have a 
distinctive navy blue uniform with red piping 
on the trousers and round the cap. Badges of 
rank are in red or gold. 
See also AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE; COMMANDOS, 


MARRIAGE, LAW OF, see Divorce Law. 
See also Vol. XT: MARRIAGE. 


MARSHALL AID. This was an American 
scheme devised in 1948 to help the free nations 
of western Europe to recover from the economic 
disasters of war. It took its name from General 
George Marshall, Secretary of the State Depart- 
ment, the equivalent of the British Foreign 
Secretary. 

The Marshall Plan was rather like the LEND- 
Lease system (q.v.) during the Second World 
War, and was promoted for much the same 
reasons. Lend-Lease had been a system of 
assistance to the fighting nations during the 
‘shooting war’ from 1941 to 1945. By 1948 there 
had begun what came to be known as the ‘cold 
war’, between the U.S.A. and the other free 
nations of the world on one side, and on the 
other side the Communist group of Russia and 
the smaller countries under Russian influence. 
The U.S.A. was concerned that her late allies 
and the other free nations of Europe should 
remain reasonably strong economically. In April 
1948 Mr. Truman, President of the U.S.A., 
signed the Foreign Aid Act, which offered 
assistance in money and goods to all European 
nations to restore and rebuild their economic 
and industrial life. Russia and her satellite 
nations refused the offer, but all the free Euro- 
pean nations accepted it: Britain, France, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Eire, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 


Turkey. (A little later, Marshall Aid was ex- 
tended to western Germany, which became one 
ofits chief recipients.) These sixteen nations met 
the Americans in Paris, and drew up a plan 
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aiming at the restoration of Euroi-an economic 
life by the end of 1951 through organization 
called the O.E.E.C. (Organizatio: jor European 
Economic Co-operation). The 5. Congress 
authorized an expenditure of o\ 000 million 
dollars on Marshall Aid for th: irst year of 
the plan; and to share out and linister this 
grant the Economic Co-operation uinistration 
(E.C.A.) was set up,with headqua in Europe. 
The plan was highly successful, nd for some 
of the European nations Marsh: d was con- 
tinued until the end of 1951. By the end of 1950 
Britain felt sufficiently restored to nsed no more 
Marshall Aid. Her share had equalled about 
£53 for each British household, aod included 
not only dollars and food but also machinery 
and equipment for extensions o British in- 
dustry. Much of Britain’s share ; spent on 
the purchase of American machi vols, bull- 
dozers, and other mechanica xcavating, 
mining, roadmaking, and buildins equipment, 
and foodstuffs. Britain owes to shall Aid 
the extension of many steel-plant gineering 
works, and oil refineries. 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS, se unor, Sec- 
tion 4. 
MATERNITY HOSPITAL, see SacraL Hos- 


PITALS. 


MAYOR AND CORPORATION. Although 
there are several kinds of local councils in 
England (see Locat Aurores), only the 
boroughs and county boroughs have a mayor 
and corporation. Legally the corporation con- 
sists of all the burgesses, that is, the men or 
women who have the right to vote in local elec- 
tions; but in practice it means only the elected 
town council, composed of aldermen and 
councillors. The aldermen are the senior 
members of the council, and are elected not by 
the public but by the councillors. The title is a 
very ancient one, originating with the Anglo- 
Saxons when it meant an older man, that is, 
one of the elders in the community. In fact, 
their powers and duties are not different from 
those of ordinary councillors. 

The mayor is the elected chairman of the 
council; in a few large cities, such as London and 
Birmingham, he is called the Lord Mayor. He 
is elected annually by the council, usually from 
among the senior aldermen and councillors 
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(except in the Crry or Lonpon Corporation warded by a medal or decoration. In Britain 
q and he holds the office for one year only, medals are also awarded by certain authorities 
th 1 he may be re-elected. During that time for long service, and by such societies as the 
hi he chief citizen of the town and presides Royal Humane Society for courageous action. 
at | meetings of the council. He is, during his Medals are generally struck in metal such as 
n ralty, a JUSTICE OF THE Peace (q.v.), and gold, silver, or copper, often in the form of a 
he resents the town on all formal occasions, cross or star. Most modern awards have a dis- 
st s receptions for distinguished visitors, or tinctive coloured ribbon by which the medals 
lo elebrations. He is addressed as ‘Your are attached. The front of the medal is some- 
W ip’, and, whenever he is acting as mayor, times stamped with the sovereign’s head, the 
he irs a heavy gold or gilt chain of office reverse with details of the award, and the name 
rí his neck, and usually a red robe trimmed of the holder engraved round the rim. All 
w ur. In ffont of him walks an attendant military medals are worn on the left breast, but 
carving the mace. This symbol of office, similar some civilian medals on the right; the most 
to with which the Speaker is conducted to important are pinned farthest from the shoulder. 
his place in the House or Commons (q.v.), isa Crosses and Stars of Orders (see Honours) are 
heavy, ornamental, gold or silver club. Its hung from a ribbon round the neck, or are worn 
oriz nal purpose was to clear a passage through below the medals, or pinned to a sash. Medals 
the crowds (see CoLouR PLATE facing p. 240). are worn only on fully ceremonial occasions; at 
formal occasions the aldermen of most other times they are represented by small strips 
tor also appear in red robes, and in some of the medal-ribbon sewn on the holder’s tunic. 
boroughs the councillors wear robes of red or At some semi-formal ceremonies, miniature 
blue. If the council’s chief officer, the Town medals are worn. 
jlers, appears on such occasions, he wears a The earliest British medals, dating from the 
blac. gown and a wig like a barrister, although reign of Henry VIII, were coronation medals, 
he usually, in fact, a solicitor (see Locat the issue of which is still customary today. In 
Go. ERNMENT OFFICERS). 1588 Queen Elizabeth presented the first English 
So also Locau Government, History or; Locau medal for gallantry in war, a naval decoration 
AUTHORITIES. called the ‘Ark in flood’ medal. In 1643 


Charles I presented the first English military 
MEALS AND DECORATIONS. Some par- medal. Since that time service decorations have 
ticu »yly brave action in war or loyal service to been awarded for gallantry, for campaigns and 
the country over a number of years is often re- general service, and for long service. Certain 
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E HED SERVICE CROSS. . MILITARY 
I. VICTORIA CROSS. 2. GEORGE CROSS. 3. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER. 4. DISTINGUIS 5 
CROS. 6. DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS. 
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decorations for gallantry are awarded to all 
ranks of the services, some (usually crosses) to 
commissioned officers only, others (usually 
medals) to other ranks. 

The highest British award for bravery is the 
Victoria Cross, instituted in 1856 by Queen 
Victoria for all ranks of the three services; the 
original issues are said to have been made from 
the bronze of Russian cannon captured in the 
Crimean War (q.v.). The ribbon was originally 
blue for the navy and crimson for the army, but 
during the First World War crimson was adopted 
for all services. Holders of the V.C. may be 
granted an award of up to £50 a year. 

Before the introduction of the V.C. the highest 
award was the Meritorious Service Medal, 
instituted in 1845, and awarded primarily for 
good service, but later also for gallantry; it 
carried an annuity not exceeding £20 a year. 
The Distinguished Service Order, established in 
1886, is awarded to commissioned officers of the 
three services, usually of the equivalent ranks 
of major or above, for distinguished service in 
the field. In the Second World War the George 
Cross and the George Medal were introduced, 
primarily for civilians, but occasionally for the 
fighting services also, The George Cross ranks 
in importance with the Victoria Cross. 

Besides these general awards, each of the three 
services has its own awards for gallantry. In the 
First World War the Military Cross, with its 
purple and white ribbon, was introduced for 
army officers and warrant officers. Naval 
officers and warrant officers are awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross (with a blue and 
white ribbon), and those of the R.A.F. the 
Distinguished Flying Cross (with a white ribbon 
with violet diagonal stripes). Other ranks of the 
three services have different medals. 

If the same award for gallantry is won more 
than once, the extra award is worn in the form 
of a clasp or ‘bar’ attached to the ribbon, The 
award of ‘mention in dispatches’, first granted 
in 1919 for meritorious acts not considered 
sufficient to earn a medal, is shown by a bronze 
oak-leaf worn on a campaign medal, or, if the 
holder has no medal at all, on the tunic. 

Campaign medals are more numerous, Al- 
though many regiments had their own indi- 
vidual medals, the first general issue was the 
silver Waterloo medal, issued by order of the 
Prince Regent in 1816 after the battle of Water- 
loo. Similar medals have been issued from time 


to time to the three services | 


ommemorate 
campaigns in the Baltic, Crime India, Africa, 
and elsewhere. During the Firs: \Vorld War the 
1914-15 Medal and the 1914 “tar (Battle of 
Mons) were coveted awards, and later the 
British War Medal and the Vi v Medal were 
issued. Medals, such as the ica Star, the 
Atlantic Star, and the Burma , were intro- 
duced to mark the world-wide < paigns of the 
Second World War; and after the victories in 
Libya and Tunisia, members of the British 1st 
and 8th Armies were allowed to wear a metal 7 


or 8 on the ribbon of the Africa Siar. 


Long Service and Good Conduct awards 
originated with the silver mec issued by 
William IV for soldiers and sailors of good 
character who had served for about 21 years. 
Today they are awarded after to 20 years’ 
service, war service counting dov'! ile. 

The Sovereign used to bestow as nany medals 


as possible in person, but now thes: ceremonies 


are restricted to awards to office id to some 
special awards such as the V.C. fo: other ranks. 
The Sovereign usually presents m: als at Buck- 
ingham Palace. On active servic: army com- 
manders often present medals on field at a 


special ceremony. 
See also Honours. 


MEDICAL OFFICER OF HE) 
LOCAL Government OFFICERS; Pus 
Section 2, 


LTH, see 
HEALTH, 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT, see ELECTION, 


PARLIAMENTARY; House or Commons. 


MENTAL HOSPITAL. The problem of how 
and where to treat those who suffer from mental 
rather than bodily illness baffled mankind for a 
long time. Lady Macbeth’s physician, accord- 
ing to Shakespeare, was quite unable to minister 
‘to a mind diseased’. Stricken people were for 
centuries the object of loathing or derision, 
allowed to roam at large if harmless, but other- 
wise confined in conditions similar to the worst 
prisons of the time. Two kinds of persons were 
in need of care—on the one hand the mental 
defective, often unjustly called an idiot, whose 
mind had never grown to its full powers; on the 
other the lunatic or insane person, whose mind 
had become unbalanced or deranged. Until 
recently people confused these two types. 

The first provision in England for the treat- 
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ST. LUKE'S MENTAL HOSPITAL IN 1808 
Coloured aquatint by Rowlandson and Pugin, from Ackermann’s Microcosm of London 


me.‘ of the insane took place when Henry VIII, 
on nis death-bed, gave the City of London the 
buildings of a suppressed convent, and the city 
authorities endowed it for the care of the insane. 


This became the hospital of St. Mary of Bethle- 
m, commonly called Bedlam. Lunatics were 

pt there, but nothing was done for their com- 
fort or treatment. In fact, since the view was 
still held that the insane were possessed by devils, 
it was considered that the bodies of mad people 
should, on principle, be made as uncomfortable 
as possible, so that the devils would be driven 
out. Many patients were as heavily chained as 
the condemned prisoners in Newgate Jail; often 
they were not only fettered but beaten. 

Until well into the 18th century Bedlam was 
one of the sights of London; fashionable people 
went there to view the mad, much as people 
today go to the Zoo to see the animals. During 
the 18th century, however, a more humani- 
tarian attitude to the insane began to develop. 
This at first drew little or no inspiration from 


scientific knowledge, although, as the population 
increased, people began to realize the necessity 
for some sort of hospital where the mentally ill 
could at least be housed. The movement began 
in Italy and spread through France. In England, 
William Tuke (1732-1822), a philanthropic 
Quaker, built ‘the Retreat’, near York, for the 
kindly treatment of the insane. He recom- 
mended that they should be encouraged to grow 
flowers and to garden. An early report of Park 
House, Highgate, one of the first asylums, 
recommended that the insane person ‘may be 
elevated from existence to life, from animal being 
to manhood, from vacancy and unconsciousness 
to reason and reflection; we ask that his soul 
may be disimprisoned’. 

From 1800 large numbers of asylums were 
built in Britain, but though their superintendents 
were medical men little was done in the way of 
psychiatric treatment, indeed little was known, 
till the last quarter of the century. During this 
period many of the buildings remained prison- 
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like, but the food provided in them was greatly 
improved; deficiency diseases such as beri-beri 
and pellagra, which often afflicted insane people, 
disappeared; sanitary conditions were much 
improved, so that the disease known as ‘asylum 
dysentery’ also vanished. 

It is recognized today that illness of the mind 
is as real as illness of the body; the term ‘asylum’, 
which in general use had come to mean a place 
of detention, has been replaced by ‘mental 
hospital’. Such an institution must have much 
of the equipment of a large general hospital, and 
in addition it must offer the patients facilities for 
gardening, carpentering, indoor and outdoor 
games, and such recreations as dancing and 
acting. Skilled work has a healing effect, and 
consequently occupational therapy has de- 
veloped as a treatment. By such means many 
mentally ill patients have recovered and have 
been able to return to a normal life and to earn 
their own living. 

There have also been set up a number of 
SpecIAL ScHoots (q.v.) in Britain where men- 
tally defective children, whatever the cause of 
their mental backwardness, may receive some 
education; this helps them to undertake tasks 
which would have been otherwise impossible for 
them. Mentally defective children are thus often 
saved from later becoming permanent inmates 
of mental hospitals. 


See also Hosprrats; Poor Law. 
See also Vol. XT: MENTAL DISEASE, 


MERCHANT LAW. In the Middle Ages a 
body of law based on tradition was observed in 
many parts of Europe for regulating the business 
of merchants. In England this was known by 
the Anglo-French term ‘Law Merchant’, and 
existed quite independently of the Common 
Law and the royal courts (see Law, ENGLIsH). 
Each fair and market, each seaport town had its 
special court to which merchants took their dis- 
putes. In Market Towns (q.v. Vol. VI) and at 
Trane Fars (q.v. Vol. VII) the courts were 
known as ‘piepowder’ courts, from the French 
pieds poudrés (powdered feet), a reference to the 
dust on the clothes and feet of the merchants. 
These courts tried the cases quickly, for traders’ 
business could not wait, nor could sailors whose 
ships must sail. In Bristol the court was held on 
the foreshore, and all cases were settled between 
one tide and the next. English seaports adopted 
many of the famous laws of Oléron, a port in 
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western France, and these bec: the founda- 


tion of modern British mercar law, which 
deals with shipping, cargoes, a he affairs of 
the sea. 

In time merchants’ courts ce to be used, 
and merchants brought their < in the royal 
courts; the King’s judges, howe till decided 
them according to the old rules : merchant, 
which still continued to be a ial law for 
merchants. Up to 250 years : a merchant 
had to prove in court that he w=- a merchant 
before the court would apply la» merchant to 
his case; but during the 18th century the courts 
made the law merchant available lor everyone, 
and incorporated it in the ordinary Common 
Law. Many important parts of Ens lish law have 
come from the law merchant—for example, the 
law governing partnership, insura)c, cheques, 
and the sale of goods. Even toda it is proved 
that amongst merchants a new tom exists, 
the courts will enforce the custom vroviding it 
does not contradict any existing | 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGE., «e LONDON 
Country CouxciL. 

METROPOLITAN POLICE, PoLIcE 
Forces, Section 2; Pouce, Hisrorw oF; C.LD., 


Section 1. 
M.I. 5, see Spy. 


MIDWAY, BATTLE OF. This great sea-and- 
air battle of 4 June 1942, between Americans 
and Japanese in the Pacific, was a major turning- 
point both in the fortunes of the Seconp WorLD 
War (q.v.) and in the development of naval 
tactics. The Japanese fleet was checked in its 
bid for control of the whole Pacific by a smaller 
American force, and never recovered from its 
defeat. This battle emphasized for the first time 
the vital role of the ArrcRAFT-CARRIER (q.v.) in 
modern naval warfare. 

After their attack on the U.S. fleet in Pearl 
Harbour in December 1941, the Japanese won 
a series of victories in south-east Asia and the 
Philippine Islands, gaining control of the 
western Pacific as far as the Indian Ocean. They 
then attempted, during the summer of 1942; to 
extend their naval control into the north and 
south Pacific, and to bring the U.S. fleet to a 
decisive engagement. 

Japan’s first venture into the south-east 
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Pacific ended in defeat, when U.S. aircraft from 
fleet carriers won the battle of the Coral Sea in 
May 1942. But despite this she dispatched most 
of her fleet and an occupation force of about 

>o men to the north-east, under her naval 
commander-in-chief, Admiral Yamamoto, to 
the American naval base at Midway 
Island in the Hawaiians and the important air- 
bases in the Aleutians, a chain of American 
islands stretching nearly 1,000 miles from Alaska 
to Russia. The Japanese fleet was disposed in 
five groups—an advance group of submarines, 
a striking force of four aircraft-carriers directed 
against Midway Island, a Midway Island occu- 
pation force of soldiers carried in transport 
ships with battleships and cruiser support, an 
Alcutian occupation force protected by two 
aircraft-carriers, and a main body of seven 
battleships. The Japanese began the operation 
with air attacks from their carriers on the 
Aleutians, hoping that this would force the 
American fleet to engage their battleships and 
leave Midway open to invasion by their troops. 

Fhe weakness of Japan’s plan was that it dis- 
persed her strong fleet throughout the whole 


scize 


north Pacific, exposing it to defeat in detail by a 
much weaker American force. Admiral Nimitz, 
conimander-in-chief of the U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
aniicipated the Japanese plan; he moved sub- 


marines and three fast aircraft-carriers, the 
Yo\\town, Enterprise, and Hornet, into the Mid- 
way area unknown to the Japanese, and warned 
the aircraft based on Midway. 

Aircraft from Midway sighted the Japanese 
occupation force bound in their direction on the 
morning of 3 June. The next morning Japanese 
carriers were sighted, and were at once attacked 
by aircraft from Midway and by torpedo- 
carrying aircraft from the American carriers— 
but without immediate success. About the 
middle of the morning, however, dive-bombers 
from the American carriers ended the crucial 
phase of the battle by sinking three Japanese 
carriers; the fourth was sunk in the same way 
that afternoon. The American carrier Yorktown 
was damaged and abandoned. 

The Japanese commander-in-chief, seeing 
that, his aircraft-carriers being sunk, the main 
body of his fleet was deprived of air cover, was 
anxious to avoid a night battle for fear of re- 
ceiving further air attacks at dawn. He there- 
fore ordered a general retirement in the small 
hours of 5 June. So the Japanese fleet, vastly 


MINISTERS OF THE CROWN 
superior in gun-power, was forced to retreat 
without firing a shot simply because it had lost 
its carriers and their aircraft, while the Americans 
had preserved theirs almost intact. And since 
Japan could not immediately replace the air- 
craft crews specially trained to work from 
carriers, she lost the initiative in the Pacific for 
the rest of the war. 

The battles of the Coral Sea and Midway 
were the first battles in history in which carrier- 
borne aircraft did all the fighting, and in which 
the issue was fought out by ships which never 
saw one another. These new tactics, in which 
the aircraft-carrier became the most important 
ship in the fleet, and in which the Americans 
came to excel, dominated the remainder of the 
Pacific war. 


See also SEA WARFARE, MODERN; AIRCRAFT-CARRIER; 
Nava Aviation; SECOND Wortp War. 


MILITARY LAW, sée Court MARTIAL, 
MILITIA, see Army, BRITISH. 
MINES, see Bomps AND Mines, 


MINESWEEPERS AND MINELAYERS, see 
NAVAL VESSELS, 


MINISTERS OF THE CROWN. These form 
the executive part of the Government and are 
responsible for carrying on the Queen’s business 
according to the laws of the land. In official 
documents they are described as ‘Her Majesty’s 
Government’. Each Minister is responsible for 
the staff of permanent officials attached to his 
department (see Civit Service). The Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet, a selected group of 
the Ministers, are responsible for formulating 
the policy of the Government. This ministerial 
and cabinet system of government is the special 
contribution made by Britain to the principles 
of GOVERNMENT (q.v.), and, like all the institu- 
tions of the British Constitution (q.v.), has 
evolved slowly through centuries of experience 
in governing. 

1. Prime Minister. The term ‘Premier’ did 
not come into use until the mid-18th century, 
and ‘Prime Minister’ was not used till towards 
the end of the 19th century. Until 1937 the 
title of Prime Minister was unofficial, and he 
received a salary as First Lord of the Treasury. 
The Ministers of the Crown Act in 1937, how- 
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ever, allowed the Prime Minister a salary of 
£10,000. During his period of office he lives and 
holds his official meetings at No. 10 Downing 
Street; and he also has the use of the country 
mansion Chequers in Buckinghamshire, which 
was endowed and given to the nation for the 
use of Prime Ministers in 1917. 

After a general Erection the leader of the 
PorrricaL Party (qq.v.) with the majority of 
seats in the House of Commons is ‘sent for’ by 
the Sovereign and asked to form a government. 
Sir Robert Warrore (q.v. Vol. V) in the 18th 
century might be said to have been the first 
Prime Minister because, though he owed his 
position in the first place to royal favour, he 
came to be recognized as leader of the Whig 
party. When he was Prime Minister, he com- 
manded the support of the majority of Whigs in 
Parliament; and when he lost this support he 
decided to resign. The King then appointed as 
his adviser another polititian who found more 
favour with Parliament. From that time, and 
especially from the beginning of the 1gth century, 
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it became more and more the m for the 
Sovereign to send for the leader < party with 
a majority in the House, and 1¢ Prime 
Minister to resign if he lost that r. Today, 
they would be acting unconstit lly if they 
did not act in this way. 

The first important task of the | > Minister 
is to appoint the members of hi ernment; 
first the members of the Cabinet, the other 
Ministers and government offi He must 
deal with differences of views w may arise 
among his Ministers, and receive ‘signation 
of any Minister who either is no rying out 
his duties efficiently or finds hims« variance 
with the policy of the Governme 

The Prime Minister has the fir vy in the 
appointment of ambassadors, b s, senior 
civil servants, chairmen of auth: s such as 
the National Coal Board or th: C., and 
some judges. He is also chairma: -f the De- 
fence Committee which co-ordinat: > defence 
of Britain and the Commonweal! nd also 
of the Conference of Common Prime 
Ministers. 

2. Tue CAsBmerT. The first ac of the 
Prime Minister on appointment choose 
his Cabinet, the committee of chi finisters 
who are responsible for framing s -ernment 
policy. These may be members 0 her the 
House of Lords or House of Gomm«?<. and the 


number in the Cabinet varies, though it is 
usually about sixteen. Certain ofliics always 
carry a seat in the Cabinet: the Home and 
Foreign Secretaries, the Secretary for Scotland, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and others. 
Certain offices such as the Minister of Education 
and the Minister of Health are generally but not 
always included in the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet originated as a committee of 
the Privy Councr (q.v.). Until the reign of 
George I, Cabinet meetings were presided over 
by the Sovereign. But George I, who spoke no 
English, gave up the practice, and its leadership 
passed to the First Minister, that is, the Prime 
Minister. Today the Sovereign never attends, 
but never ignores its advice or acts without 
it, The meetings are usually held at No. 10 
Downing Street. Until 1916 the meetings were 
quite informal, no written record being kept; 
but now a small secretariat prepares an agenda 
and keeps the minutes, a copy of which is always 
sent to the Sovereign. Members are always made 
Privy Councillors, and as such take an oath of 
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THE CABINET ROOM AT 10 DOWNING STREET 
Drawing by Denis Flanders 


secrecy which applies to Cabinet as well as Privy 
Council business. 

The first task of the Cabinet at the beginning 
of cach new session of Parliament is to settle the 
details of the ‘Queen’s Speech’, or ‘Speech from 
the Throne’, a statement of policy which the 
Queen reads in the House of Lords in the presence 
of the members of both Houses. This speech, 
which outlines the Government’s programme of 
legislation for the coming session, is a very 
important statement, and all members of the 
Cabinet must be in agreement with it. The 
Cabinet also approves (often through a sub- 
committee) the text of bills before they are 
presented for debate in Parliament. It controls 
how the time is spent in Parliament, and so, 
while it retains the confidence of Parliament, it 
practically controls the nation’s legislation. No 
Minister can decide any important matter alone 
without reference to the Cabinet, whatever 


department of government it may affect. The 
members of the Cabinet stand together as a team 
and act together. If a member is not willing to 
support Cabinet decisions, he usually resigns. 
3- Ministries. Most members of the Cabinet 
are also responsible for a government depart- 
ment, though the holders of some posts have no 
departmental responsibility—the Lord President 
of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, for ex- 
ample. These posts are often given to experi- 
enced senior members of the party who, being 
free from the routine work of a department, can 
give more attention to specially important or 
urgent business. Sometimes a Minister without 
Portfolio (that is, without a department) is 
appointed for the same purpose. The Ministers 
of some of the principal departments of State 
have political deputies, known as Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries or Junior Ministers, who 
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relieve the Minister of some of his work and 
deputize for him when he is absent. 

The earliest Ministries were part of the Roya 
HousEHOLp (q.v.)—people appointed personally 
by the King, to whom he delegated some of the 
work of governing. After the REVOLUTION OF 
1688 (q.v.) they became increasingly responsible 
to Parliament, though theoretically they are still 
appointed and subject to dismissal by the Sove- 
reign. 

The offices of Lord Chancellor (see Jupces), 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer (see NATIONAL. 
Finance) are directly descended from similar 
medieval offices. The various Secretaryships of 
State all originated from the post of King’s 
Secretary, an official who began to play an 
important part by the 15th century. By Tudor 
times he was known as the Secretary of State; 
he attended the Privy Council and conducted 
foreign affairs and home policy. In 1540 a 
second Secretary was appointed; after the Revo- 
lution of 1688 there was normally a division 
between a Northern Department (for the North 
European countries) and a Southern Depart- 
ment (concerned with the Southern countries, 
Irish, colonial, and home affairs). In 1782 the 
King agreed that one Secretary should deal with 
foreign affairs and the other home and colonial 
affairs, and so Charles James Fox (q.v. Vol. V) 
became the head of the first Foretcn Orrice and 
the Earl of Shelburne of the first Home Orrtce 
(qq-v.). In 1794, on account of the French Wars, 
a Secretary of State for War was appointed (see 
War Orrice). In 18544 Secretary of State for 
Colonies was appointed. Today there are eight 
Secretaries, in charge of the Departments named, 
and the Arr Ministry, Scorris: OFFICE (qq.v.), 
Commonwealth Relations Office, and co-ordina- 
tion of transport, fuel, and power. 

Some Ministries originated as committees of 
the Privy Council: the Boarp or TRADE (q.v.), 
for example, started as a Committee for Trade 
and the Plantations set up by the Council in 
1786. Most other Ministries are Statutory: that 
is, they have been created by Acts of Parliament, 
given a name, and assigned duties and responsi- 
bilities. The MINISTRIES OF Epucation, LABouR 
(qq-v.), and Health originated like this. Minis- 
tries are created whenever a new situation makes 
a need: for example the two world wars of this 
century and a world shortage of food made the 
Ministry of Food a necessity, and the general 
shortage of goods and raw materials has re- 
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sulted in the new Ministries of Sı ly and Raw 
Materials and the Ministry of Puc! and Power, 
The number of Ministries, therefi varies, and 
tends to grow more as govern: i=nt business 
increases. 

There are also about twenty 1 r offices in 
the Government which are not im): : tant enough 
to have a Minister at the hea: each: for 
example, the Central Office o formation 
(which was promoted to a Minisiry for the 
period of the Second World War), ‘he General 
Registry of births, deaths, and marriages (see 
Virat Statistics), and the Stationery Office. 

See also PARLIAMENT; POLITICAL PARTI 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, This is the 
government department responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the administration of education in 
England and Wales (see Minist OF THE 
Crown). Its political head is the Minister of 
Education, generally a member of tie Cabinet, 
and assisted by a Parliamentary Sec »tary, who 
is an M.P. The administrative work of the 
Ministry is done by a body of civil servants at 
the main offices in London. The Mi. ‘stry has a 
Medical, a Legal, and an Architects’ branch, 
and other branches dealing with Finance and 
Teachers’ Pensions. Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 


the staff of men and women responsible for 
school inspections, also come under the 
Ministry, though they mainly live and work 
in the district of a Local Education Authority 
with whom they have to deal. 

The Department originated in 1839 when a 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education 
was appointed to supervise the distribution of a 
State grant of £20,000 towards the building of 
elementary schools by voluntary efforts. In 1899 
the title was changed by Act of Parliament to 
the Board of Education; and in 1944 the Board 
became the Ministry of Education. In 1902 the 
Balfour Education Act established throughout 
England and Wales Loca, EDUCATION AUTHO- 
RITIES (q.v.), which had power to aid secondary 
and technical education as well as elementary. 
This Act, the Fisher Act of 1918, and the Butler 
Act of 1944, all added to the scope of the 
Ministry of Education, and the grants ad- 
ministered by the Ministry increased greatly. 
The Ministry makes grants also to the B.B.C., 
and controls certain London Museums (q.-v-)> 
such as the Victoria and Albert and the Science 
Museums. Jointly with the MINISTRY OF 
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GRICULTURE (q.v. Vol. VI) it is responsible 
r technical agricultural education. It makes 
ants towards, or sometimes pays entirely, the 
penditure incurred by Local Education 
ithorities who are responsible for the equip- 
g, staffing, and managing of the State-aided 
\ools in their area. 
lhe Inspectorate were originally chiefly 
‘rgymen, selected to supervise expenditure on 
ools. A notable Inspector of the mid-19th 
ntury was the poet Matthew Arnoxp (q.v. 
l. V). Nowadays, although the chief task of 
spectors is to assure the Ministry of the 
ciency of the various educational institutions, 
y also hold refresher courses, and write 
icial pamphlets and reports for the guidance 
teachers. They are the local representatives 
the Ministry to L.E.A.s, and sit on com- 
uittees of professional, industrial, and com- 
rcial bodies which award national certificates 
EXAMINATION. They belong to the First 
vision of the Cıvıl SERVICE (qq.v.), and are 
» a rule chosen from experienced teachers. 


ve also Epucation, Moprern; Civil SERVICE; 
CHERS. 


+ INISTRY OF FOOD, see RATIONING. 


‘NISTRY OF HEALTH, see NATIONAL 
ALTH SERVICE, Section 2; PUBLIC HEALTH. 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, see Houstnc, MUNICIPAL; 
‘Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 


SINISTRY OF LABOUR. The Ministry of 
Labour and National Service is the government 
department responsible in normal times for 
reducing UNEMPLOYMENT (q.v. Vol. VII) and 
helping industry by bringing together employers 
with vacancies and employees who need jobs. 
This is done by voluntary means through 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES (q.v.). The Ministry 
has wide powers to intervene in disputes between 
workers and managements, and to persuade 
them to settle their differences or to submit them 
to ARBITRATION (q.v.). It exerts some influence 
on the general pattern of British employment by 
encouraging workers to enter those industries 
which are essential to national prosperity. It is 
also responsible for fixing wage-rates by agree- 
ment in certain industries, for the collection 
of labour statistics, for encouraging industrial 
welfare by specialist advice, for helping dis- 


abled workers by means of REHABILITATION, and 
for working with the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (qq.v.). Finally, the Ministry 
registers all young people so that they may be 
called up for their National Service (see Con- 
SCRIPTION). 

In time of war, or if the nation is in serious 
difficulties in time of peace, Parliament may 
grant the Ministry powers to force people to 
enter certain jobs. This power, however, has 
always been used sparingly because a willing 
worker does the best work. Workers, therefore, 
if possible, are given a choice of jobs near their 
homes. Direction is, in fact, used mostly to 
prevent workers leaving jobs of national im- 
portance to go to less essential work. When 
direction of labour is in force in war-time, it is 
generally unlawful for appointments to be 
advertised or vacancies filled except through an 
employment exchange. During the Second 
World War the Ministry of Labour planned and 
carried out the total mobilization of the nation’s 
men and women. It decided, by age and occu- 
pation, which categories of people were to enter 
the armed forces and which would be more 
useful in industry, and it encouraged women to 
enter industry in large numbers, and people of 
retiring age to remain at work. 

The Ministry was created during the First 
World War. From 1919 to 1944 it administered 
unemployment insurance, but this is now carried 
out by the Ministry of National Insurance (see 
Socar Insurance, Section 3). 

See also MINISTERS OF THE CRown; EMPLOYMENT 


EXCHANGE. 
See also Vol. VII: LABOUR; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. This department of 
the British Government has four main duties. 
(a) It is responsible for co-ordinating, together 
with the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, the building schemes of Local Authorities 
and private firms all over the country (see 
Housinc, MunicrpaL); the Ministry of Works 
decides on the allocation of building materials 
and of the labour force available. (b) It pro- 
vides office buildings for all government depart- 
ments, and maintains and furnishes them. 
(c) It looks after certain royal palaces and parks, 
especially the big public parks in London, such 
as Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, and Kew 
Gardens. (d) It sees to the upkeep of ‘ancient 
monuments’—buildings which have been certi- 
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TIIE OUTER GATE OF BEAUMARIS CASTLE, ANGLESEY 


A medieval castle in the care of the Ministry of Works 
(photograph by permission) 


fied as important relics of national history: for 
instance, a medieval castle may be taken over 
by the Ministry at’ the wish of its owner, who 
may be a private person or Local Authority, 

All the Ministry’s work is under the super- 
vision of the Treasury (see NATIONAL FINANCE) 
which directly controls its expenditure. 

See also MINISTERS OF THE CROWN. 


> 


MINORITIES. In any large group, such as a 
State, in which people are not all alike in race, 
religion, language, or in the personal respect 
with which they are treated, the people who 
differ from the main body are called minorities. 
There are racial minorities, such as the AMERICAN 
Necroes (q.v. Vol. I) who form about 10% of 
the population of the United States; there are 
religious minorities, such as the Mormons (q.v. 
Vol. I) in the U.S.A. or the Roman Catholics 
and Quakers. in England; linguistic and racial 
minorities, such as the French-speaking Cana- 
dians; and minorities of status, such as the 
‘untouchables’ of India, who have for centuries 
been kept at a distance by the majority of 
Hinvvs (q.v. Vol. I). 

In many countries the minority problem has 
been solved by tolerance and co-operation. 
Switzerland is an outstanding example of a 
country where different linguistic groups live 
together peacefully under a form of government 
peculiarly suited to the situation (see FEDERA- 
TION). The Maoris (q.v. Vol. I) a racial mino- 
rity in New Zealand, are on good terms with 
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the New Zealanders of European descent, Very 
often minority groups have mesed into the 
majority peoples so completely th:: no division 
remains; there is no better exampi> of this than 
the modern English, whose common stock 
includes descendants from Cx Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and French. 

But there are many countries where the 
minority problem is very real, and sometimes 
serious. Canada, for example, has a large 
French-speaking minority which holds aloof 
from the English-speaking majoriiy on many 
issues, though it scarcely thinks of breaking away 
with violence. In India, on the other hand, 


in 1947 the Moslem minority looked upon 
the Hindu majority with such suspicion that 
it was thought best to divide the country into 
two independent nations (see Invian PEOPLES, 


Vol. I). 


The Treaty of Versailles after the First 
Wortp War (q.v.), in breaking un the Haps- 
burg Empire of Austria and Ottoman 
Empire of Turkey, removed mz minority 
problems; but it also established others, such as 
the Sudeten German minority group `n the new 
country of Czechoslovakia. After tiie SECOND 
Wortp War (q.v.) the European boundaries 
were fixed more in accordance with national 
groups, and some minority problem, such as 
that of the Ukrainians in Poland, were removed. 


Many Germans who had formed minorities 
in east European countries were moved to 
Germany, some in accordance with Nazi 
policy, some as refugees from the battle areas, 
and others being forcibly deported by the 
Russians, Poles, and Czechs. But when Soviet 
Russia absorbed three Baltic States new minority 
problems were caused. Also the mass movement 
of Jews from Europe to Palestine led to a clash 
with the Arabs there. 

The existence of minorities may be a danger to 
peace; and to avoid such danger of constant 
friction neighbouring countries have sometimes 
exchanged large numbers of their minorities by 
mass migrations. For example, such migrations 
have taken place between Greece and Turkey, 
and between India and Pakistan. 

In 1948 the Unrrep Nations ORGANIZATION 
(q.v.) adopted a universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in which it set forth the principles 
which should govern the granting of basic 
human rights to all people in all States. Such 
rights include the right to a fair trial and the 
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rights to move freely from place to place, to 
ınd associations and hold meetings, and to 
ractise religion freely. As these rights belong 
all people without distinction, minorities need 
special protection. But some minorities, 
ually religious and cultural groups, wish to 
‘serve traditions and practices which are 
ferent from those of the rest of the population 
or instance, they may wish to preserve their 
yn language in the schools and law-courts. 
e Commission on Human Rights is now 
iring their needs in mind, especially the needs 
those minorities which seek international pro- 
ton. 


ee also NATIONALITY; REFUGEES; PERSECUTION; INTER- 
TIONAL CO-OPERATION, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC. 


‘INT. This is a factory in which coins are 
ide, and sometimes medals. Minting, the 
cess of striking coins out of metal (see Come, 
1. VII), was carried on in ancient Greece and 
sme. When the Romans invaded Britain in 
>. 43 they found that several British kings were 
iting money of a standard pattern and 
ight. From the time the Romans left Britain 
il the 14th century there was no single Royal 
nt in Britain, as there is today. Communica- 
| as were difficult, and there were no arrange- 

nts for storing surplus coins, so coins were 
: nted in various parts of the country. At the 
l- vinning of the 14th century, however, all 
«nating was centralized in London, with the 
©. ception of three very small provincial mints 

Canterbury, York, and Durham, which lasted 
wil the 16th century. These mints were under 
voyal supervision, but the actual work was let 
out to contractors, who made their own profit 
on the coinage, This system was still in existence 
in the 17th century when Sir Isaac NewTon 
(q.v. Vol. V), the famous philosopher and 
mathematician, was Master of the Mint in 
London, and supervised the making of money to 
go into circulation. He is said to have made a 
great deal of money for himself out of the profits 
of his appointment. In 1810 the Royal Mint in 
London was built near the Tower, and this 
gradually became the only government mint in 
the country; but it was not until 1850 that the 
responsibility for all minting in Britain was 
finally centralized there. 

From earliest times the minting of a sound 

coinage has been an important responsibility of 
kings and governments. Today, the issue of 


banknotes and the use of banking accounts leave 
little use for metallic money except for providing 
small change; but in earlier days it was most 
important that the coinage should be standard- 
ized throughout the country and that it should 
be made everywhere from the same mixture of 
precious metals (gold or silver) and base metals 
added to harden the coins. Until the 17th 
century, when the first coins with milled edges 
were made, coins had smooth edges, and this 
made it possible for dishonest and irresponsible 
people to pare off strips from around the edges. 
Done on a large scale, this could be a profitable 
form of theft. People receiving full-weight and 
under-weight coins tended to circulate the 
under-weight ones and to hoard those of full 
weight. Goldsmiths, silversmiths, and money- 
changers were prepared to buy full-weight coins 
for their price in light-weight coins, plus a small 
additional profit to the seller; thus all the coins 
of full weight disappeared from circulation, 
leaving only the clipped light-weight coins. 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Treasurer to Queen 
Elizabeth I, drew from this experience the con- 
clusion that there is always a tendency for bad 
money to drive out good money from circula- 
tion, and this principle became known as 
Gresham’s Law. 

Until the First World War the Royal Mint was 
responsible for minting the golden sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns which were then the legal- 
tender currency of Britain, together with all 
the silver and copper coins belonging to the 
‘token’, or small-change, Currency (q.v. Vol. 
VII). The golden sovereign was made from 
123} grains of 22-carat gold: that is, eleven- 
twelfths pure gold, for there are 24 carats in 
absolutely pure gold. As money, the sovereign 
was worth practically its weight in gold; but the 
token coins such as half-crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences were not worth their weight in silver, 


A MARIA THERESA DOLLAR STRUCK BY THE MINT AND USED 
BY ARABS 
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because if they had been, they would have been 
far too heavy and unwieldy. 

Since Britain gave up a gold currency in 1914, 
the Mint has been responsible for making only 
the token currency of silver (now made of nickel) 
and of copper (now made of bronze). The 
profits arising from making such coins go to the 
Government. 

The Mint does not work solely for the British 
Government, but mints coins on behalf of 
Dominion, colonial, and foreign governments. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
KING RICHARD II (1377-99) 
The stiff pose, the throne, and the insignia symbolize 


the divine right of Kingship, but the sensitive portraiture 
shows him as a human being 
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From 1936 onwards it has struc 
coins, called Maria Theresa d 
among the Arabs of the countrie 
Red Sea, who have got used to 
coin and are too conservative to 


irge silver 
, for use 
ae 

lering the 
particular 
to change 


it. All these Maria Theresa d though 
made today, bear the date 1780. 

See also Vol. VII: Cominc; Cors. 
MONARCHY. This word, deri from the 
Greek, means the rule of one pers: onos being 
the Greek for ‘only’ or ‘alone’). monarch 
(king, emperor, sultan, czar, or whatever name 
he goes by) rules by a hereditary title. that is, the 
title is confined to a particular ro amily, so 
that on the death of a monarch hi est son or 
the person otherwise next in desc ecomes 
monarch by right. In this way, narchy is 
different from tyranny or dictato (which 
may also be the rule of one person) a tyrant 
or dictator rules by force—not by right of 
succession. 

Strictly speaking, monarchy shou!:! inean the 
rule of one person only, the whole ernment 
being vested in the king, who is boi) the law- 
maker and judge as well as the execu::ve officer 
(or person who carries out the laws Ve speak 
of this kind of monarchy as being «1 absolute 
monarchy: the king is an autocrat 3 stands 
by himself (autos is the Greek for ‘sel!”), and his 


power is not limited by a constitution. In 


modern times, however, there are few absolute 
monarchs left in the world; the king divides the 
power with other persons or institutions, such 


as parliament, and has himself to respect the 
country’s laws. This kind of monarchy is called 
a limited monarchy (see Crown, Britst). 

In ancient times the rulers of the great civi- 
lizations of the Near East were autocrats who 
were looked upon by their people as being divine 
or semi-divine, or at any rate in such close touch 
with the gods that they must be worshipped 
and obeyed absolutely. In ancient Egypt, for 
example, the pharaoh was thought to be the son 
of the Sun God (see EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION, 
Vol. I). This tradition of autocracy survived for 
a long time in the East—indeed, in Japan the 
emperor was still looked upon as divine by the 
great masses of the people until the end of the 
Second World War. The ancient Greeks looked 
down upon these Oriental autocracies as servile 
compared with their own free States which 
lived under the sovereignty of law. The Greeks 
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THE SALLE DE LA GUERRE AT VERSAILLES 
palace was built to glorify the French King, Louis XIV. The relief depicts the King triumphant over his enemies 


th» aselves, however, during the period 700 to 
560 B.G., fell under a series of ‘tyrannies’, but 
thase were not lasting. Rome, after she had 
driven out the Tarquins, kings who had been 
tyrənnical rulers, enjoyed a republican rule for 
cesturies. Eventually, however, the Roman 
rapire became an autocracy, the emperors 
ruling in the tradition of the eastern monarchs. 
When Rome fell, and the East Roman or 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE (q.v. Vol. I) continued, with 
Constantinople as its centre, the eastern em- 
perors kept up the tradition, and in course of 
time passed on the pattern of absolute monarchy 
to the czars in Russia and to the sultans in 
Turkey. 

In the meantime, in western Europe, the 
tribal kings of the Germanic peoples, such as the 
Gorgs and Franks (q.v. Vol. I), gradually 
became the feudal monarchs of the Middle Ages. 
Under the Feupa System (q.v.) the King was 
the supreme Jandowner, and he endowed his 
nobles with ‘fiefs’ of land in return for mili- 
tary service. These nobles grew so strong that 
they, with the great land-owning Church of the 


Middle Ages, effectively checked the power of 
the kings. The King of France, for example, 
was often much less really powerful than some 
of the great dukes who had to pay him homage 
for their extensive territories. With the gradual 
collapse of the feudal system and the rise of the 
national State, new national monarchies arose 
which, with the help of the rising middle class 
of tradesmen, were able to control the nobles. 
In some countries these monarchs were able 
to establish absolute power and to exercise 
unlimited authority over their subjects. In 
England, however, the growing strength of the 
ancient Parliament began, even from the time 
of Macna CARTA, to impose limitations on the 
monarchy; and from the time of the Revotu- 
TION OF 1688 (qq.v.) a system of limited and 
constitutional monarchy was established. The 
British Sovereign of today, although no Act 
of Parliament can become law without royal 
assent, rules entirely through Ministers who are 
responsible to Parliament (see MINISTERS OF THE 
Crown). 

Elsewhere in Europe, through the 17th and 
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18th centuries, absolute monarchy was general. 
Louis XIV of France (q.v. Vol. V), for example, 
regarded himself as having supreme legislative 
and executive power, and was able, ifhe wished, 
to override the decisions of the High Court in 
Paris. His famous saying ‘L’état est moi? (‘I am 
the State’) sums up the idea of monarchy held 
by the great rulers of the 18th century such as 
FREDERICK THE Great of Prussia, CATHERINE 
THE Great of Russia (qq.v. Vol. V), and the 
Emperor Joseph II of Austria, a well-meaning 
despot. The period of revolution, which started 
with the AMERICAN War OF INDEPENDENCE 
(1776-83) and the Frencu REVOLUTION (1789) 
(qq-v.), brought an end to these absolute 
monarchies in western Europe, in many in- 
stances replacing them with Repustics (q.v.). 
The great wars of the 20th century destroyed 
those of eastern Europe, though in many 
countries only to replace them with a new form 
of autocracy—the party dictator (see TOTALI- 
‘TARIANISM), 

At the present time in Europe monarchy sur- 
vives (apart from Greece) only in north-western 
Europe—in Britain, Scandinavia, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. In the rest of the world 
monarchy exists only in some of the countries 
of the Middle East, Siam, and Japan; and the 
British monarch is acknowledged as head in 
the countries of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The importance of a monarch today, 
especially in north-western Europe, is not his 
possession of governing power but rather his 
power in attracting loyalty and in serving as a 
living and personal representative of the call of 
the free State on its members. The constitu- 
tional King (or Queen) is no longer the master 
but the servant of his people. 

See also Crown, Britis ; REPUBLIC. 


MONROE DOCTRINE. In 1823 President 
Monroe of the United States announced that the 
American continent was not to be considered a 
place to be colonized by European Powers, and 
that the United States would consider any 
attempt to do so as an unfriendly act. This was 
a sign of the Americans’ determination to follow 
a policy later known as isolationism—that is, 
not to be involved in European wars, and not 
to let European colonial quarrels spread to 
America, President Monroe made his declara- 
tion after hearing suggestions that European 
States were considering intervention in South 
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America to put down a rebellion i^ the Spanish 


colonies; his warning was also «ected against 
the actions of Russia in Alaska, ich was then 
a Russian possession. When 1864, the 
French invaded Mexico and set he Austrian 
Archduke Maximilian as Em v over the 
Mexicans, the United States ; sted in the 
name of the Monroe Doctrine ‘he French 
consequently withdrew, and M:ximilian was 
captured and executed by the xicans. In 
1895 the United States cited the Monroe Doc- 
trine when Britain and Venezuela were involved 
in a boundary dispute, which, fact, was 
settled by ARBITRATION (q.v.). 

America has in recent years abandoned the 
policy of isolationism, but the Monroe Doctrine 
is still an indication of the determination of the 
United States to protect the whol- American 
continent, including Canada, agains: attack by 
a hostile power. 

See also AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 

MORTGAGE, see PROPERTY Law ction 4. 
MULTILATERAL SCHOOL, sz? | »ucation, 
MODERN. 

MURDER AND MANSLAUGE ER. In 
early law killing was partly a civil «nce and 


partly a crime, and the slayer had t 
compensation, such as a number oí 
oxen. In England, for a time after th 
Conquest, Normans were sometimes found 
murdered, and it was presumed that the English 
had killed them. The kings, therefore, intrò- 
duced ‘presentment of Englishry’, whereby 
whenever a body was found the English families 
in the locality had to pay a heavy fine unless they 
could prove that the dead man was English. 
Killing was first considered a crime in England 
in the 14th century. Both murder and man- 
slaughter are now felonies (see CrimiNAL LAW). 
The punishment for murder is death, and the 
maximum punishment for manslaughter is 
imprisonment for life, though in certain cases 
only fines and short terms of imprisonment 
may be imposed. In other countries the laws 
vary (see CAPITAL PUNISHMENT). 

Every intentional killing is not unlawful; for 
example, when a person kills another while 
assisting a constable in making an arrest, or in 
Preventing the escape of a felon who offers 
violence. Again, if a man kills another in self- 


ay some 
heep or 
Norman 


ence or in defence of his property, his act may 

justifiable providing the defence measures 

took were proportionate to the attack. Ifa 

on is killed by a lawful act done without 

ligence, as when a player is accidentally 

-d during the normal course of an ordinary 

ne, or a patient dies during an operation 

rmed by a surgeon with all due care, this is 

her murder nor manslaughter but death 

misadventure’. 

n murder, as distinguished from man- 

ighter, the killing must be done with ‘malice 

vrethought’—that is, the accused must have 

an intention to kill or to do an act which 

in itself likely to kill. A person also commits 

der if he kills when he is committing a 

ny of violence, even though he did not 

ually intend to kill. For example, a man 

decides to rob a bank messenger on his way to 

bank, and in trying to seize the messenger’s 

I he throws him so that the messenger hits his 

head on the kerb and dies, The robber would be 

guilty of murder. It is also murder if a person, 

when attempting to resist arrest, kills a constable 
wo is acting within his lawful authority. 

he taking of one’s own life is suicide. If two 

persons agree to commit suicide together and 

ore of them fails to carry out his side of the 

bs sain, this one is guilty of the murder of the 


death is caused by an unlawful act done 


un er great provocation, with clearly no malice 
al-cthought, the killing is manslaughter, not 
murder. The provocation, however, must be so 
great as to cause a reasonable man to lose his 


control; there must be no time for ‘cooling 
, and the act causing death must not be 
out of proportion to the provocation. The law 
holds that words alone can never amount to 
sufficient provocation. 

A person is guilty of manslaughter if he kills 
anyone by an act likely to cause bodily harm. 
A parent or guardian who beats a disobedient 
child, causing its death, is excused only if the 
degree of chastisement was reasonable; if un- 
reasonable violence was used, the parent or 
guardian is guilty of manslaughter. If the 
chastisement was so unreasonable as to amount 
to an act itself likely to kill, the act is murder. 

There is no general duty in English law to 
save life. A bystander who watches a man 
drown commits no crime. But a person who 
fails to carry out some duty the law has imposed 
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FINDING THE BODY OF THE MURDERED MARIA MARTEN IN 1828 
Woodcut from a chapbook 


upon him is guilty of manslaughter if his failure 
to carry out that duty causes death. Thus, a 
parent who fails in his duty of looking after a 
child is guilty of manslaughter if his neglect 
causes the child to die. A person is guilty of 
manslaughter if he kills by doing a lawful act 
with criminal negligence, as when a surgeon 
performs an operation with gross negligence. A 
high degree of negligence must be proved to 
support a charge of manslaughter. The most 
frequent cases of manslaughter by criminal 
negligence today concern the reckless driving 
of motor vehicles. 
See also Crmmnat Law; CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


MUSEUMS. A museum, which means literally 
a ‘temple of the Muses’, is a building in which 
objects of interest are preserved, arranged, and 
displayed for people to look at and study. Any 
accepted subject for study is represented in 
museums somewhere in the world. Arr 
Garreries (q.v. Vol. XII) are museums which 
display fine or applied art, such as pictures, 
china, or glass. 

We know that the ancient Egyptians had 
museums in very early times. In Greece, 
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STAIRCASE OF THE OLD BRITISH MUSEUM IN MONTAGU HOUSE 


Drawing by J. Scharf, 1845 


ARISTOTLE (q.v. Vol. V) made collections, 
especially in connexion with his studies of the 
natural sciences, to which Alexander the Great 
contributed specimens found during his wide- 
spread campaigns. Another celebrated collec- 
tion was started by the Ptolemies in the 3rd 
century B.c. at Alexandria. During the Middle 
Ages there were various collections of religious 
articles—though these can hardly be called 
museums. It was not until the Renaissance that 
scholars in the 15th century started to make 
systematic collections of antiquities and other 
objects. These Museums, however, were not 
available to the public as a modern museum is; 
and indeed the uneducated public of those days 
could hardly have been interested in them. 

By the middle 16th century there were many 
famous collections made by princes and scholars, 
especially in Italy, Germany, and France, 
During the 17th century collections of scientific 
specimens were the principal interest 3 and in the 
18th century the idea of organized collections of 
science and art was crystallized in the formation 
(between 1740 and 1750) ofa Christian museum 
in the Vatican, and in the foundation of the 
British Museum in 1753. The great national 
collection at the Prado in Madrid was opened in 
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1776. By the end of the cen- 
tury the mu:sum was an es- 
tablished ins ‘tution, though 
it was still of more interest to 
the scholar ¿ud the scientist 
than to the «eneral public, 
The popul: useum, open 
to layman an! scholar alike, 
was a prod f the educa- 
tional ideas ci the 19th cen- 
tury, when st became a 
real educati: force and 
a recognized part of life and 
culture in ery civilized 
nation. In this century 
museums have sprung up in 
every city of world and 
even in quite small towns. 
In Great Britain today there 
are over 600 museums and 
galleries open vegularly to 
the public. 

Tan Dunlop In small towns museums 
tend to conci ıte on local 
history, exhibiiing objects 
of interest which have been 

discovered in the neighbourhood, »:h as coins, 
ancient pottery, models, paintings of jocal scenes, 
old books, or specimens of natural history. Some- 
times these museums contain vutstanding 
treasures, In the great cities there is generally a 


central museum and art gallery in which pictures 
and other works of art are shown in historical 
groups, so that visitors can study the subject as it 
evolved through the centuries. In addition there 
are often local museums dealing with matters of 
local interest such as industries of the district. 
Tn all large countries there are national collec- 
tions, paid for by the State, which are the pride 
of the whole country and are regularly visited 
by thousands of tourists and students. Such are 
the National Gallery, the British Museum, and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London; 
the Louvre in Paris; the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York; the Brera in Milan; the Prado in 
Madrid; and the Uffizi in Florence. 

In London, art and archaeology are dealt 
with in the three institutions mentioned pre- 
viously, as well as in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, the Tate Gallery, and the Tower of London. 
The London Museum deals specially with ob- 
jects connected with London and its history. 
General science and industry is covered by the 


Science Museum in South 
sington, and more 
alized fields in the 
ural History Museum (a 

h of the British 
-um) and the Geological 
um. For doctors there 
i\e private museum be- 
ng to the Royal College 
ons and the Well- 
Historical Medical 
eum. Objects connected 
both World Wars are 
n in the Imperial War 
um, and the Royal 

l ed Service Museum 
ch also shows earlier 

and for sailors 

there is the magnificent 
nal Maritime Museum 
ıt Greenwich. Scotland 

Yerd has its own museum 

of crime, which is private. 

C ial and Empire in- 

tervsts are represented by 

tl Imperial Institute. 

The Ministry of Labour has a Safety, Health, 

an | Welfare Museum in Westminster. 
day the objects in museums are presented 

in ways unthought of 20 years ago. The exhibits 
aro carefully arranged in specially built cases, 
with special forms of lighting to display them to 
the best advantage, and the rooms are given 
appropriate decoration. In these ways museums 

\ade attractive as well as instructive. Every 

useum has experts to classify and describe the 

jects as well as craftsmen to repair and pre- 

e them; and scientists are continually work- 

to improve the methods of keeping valuable 

ures in as perfect a state as when they 
were made, The technical experts study these 
objects, collect new pieces, and issue textbooks 
and guides for the benefit of visitors and 
students. Photographs of many of the exhibits, 
and small reproductions of some, can generally 
be obtained at the museum. Thus the modern 
museum is not only a collection of valuable 

historical, scientific, or artistic exhibits; itis a 

centre where those objects, which are the heri- 

tage of our civilization, are preserved, displayed, 
and described. 


See also Vol. IV: LIBRARIES. 
See also Vol. XII: ART GALLERIES, 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY), SOUTH KE) 
Children drawing the skeleton of an extinct Irish horse 
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Fox Photos 


SINGTON 


MUTINY. This means rebellion against lawful 
authority by a group of people banded together; 
it is used particularly of open revolt by soldiers 
or other servicemen against their officers. It has 
always been regarded as a serious offence, 
particularly if committed on active service, as it 
may endanger other troops and even the country 
as a whole. The dangers of mutiny first became 
serious with the institution, in the 17th century, 
of a standing army, and of long-term service in 
the navy, for this meant that the mutineers 
might be well-armed and skilled fighters, able, 
perhaps, to impose their will on the rest of the 
nation. 

In 1689, before mutiny was considered a crime 
by law, a rebellion broke out at Ipswich among 
the First Regiment of Foot, now called the 
Royal Scots, who were about to be sent to 
Holland to fight against the French. They sur- 
rendered in Lincolnshire, and were charged 
with ‘levying war against the King’. A few of 
the ringleaders were convicted of high treason, 
but William III spared their lives. After this 
incident the first Mutiny Bill was passed, laying 
down that ‘on account of the extreme peril then 
impending over the State, no man mustered on 
pay in the service of the Crown should, on pain 


TOSE ; 
National Maritime Museum 
THE MUTINY AT THE NORE, 1797 
Richard Parker, the ringleader of the mutiny, presenting 
a list of grievances to an officer 


of death or of such lighter punishment as a 
court martial should deem sufficient, desert his 
colours or mutiny against his commanding 
officer’. 

In the Rovax Navy (q.v.), particularly during 
the 18th century, mutiny frequently occurred 
because of the intolerable conditions, and 
because it was easy to stir up rebellion in in- 
dividual ships. In 1797, mutinies broke out in 
the fleet at Spithead (off the Isle of Wight), and 
at the Nore (near Chatham). The Spithead 
mutineers received promises of improvements 
and soon returned to duty, but those at the Nore, 
joined by the fleet which had been blockading 
the Dutch, hoisted the red flag and declared they 
would hand over the ships to the French. The 
country was in peril, but a naval captain re- 
moved the buoys and lights on the sandbanks 
of the Thames, and without these the seamen, 
who knew little navigation, feared to move the 
vessels. One by one they surrendered, and the 
ringleader was hanged. Another famous naval 
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ınutiny of this time occurred on 
Bounty (q.v. Vol. IV) in 178c 
Bligh and eighteen others were « 
open boat by the mutineers. 
The Indian Mutiny of 1857 


board H.M.S. 
hen Captain 
t adrift in an 


+s a revolt by 


‘sepoys’, or Indian soldiers servis» under British 
officers, in Bengal. It became very serious, 
about 80,000 native soldiers beins involved at 
one time. The mutineers captured Delhi, and 
massacred many European officers and their 
families. The mutiny was suppressed within 6 
months, the situation being saved dy the prompt 


and effective action of Sir Henry Lawrence 


and Sir Henry Havelock before reinforcements 
of troops arrived from Britain, Afterwards 
the proportion of Indian to British soldiers was 
considerably reduced in the Army in India. 

The few mutinies, or ‘strikes’ their sup- 
porters have begun to call them that have 
occurred in the British forces in this century have 
been handled by the authorities w th modera- 
tion, and grievances have been -cmoved or 
reduced. This happened after ne sailors 
mutinied at the Scottish naval base of Inver- 
gordon in 1931. In 1946 a mutiny v» the Royal 
Indian Navy occurred at Bombay, but quickly 
subsided. 

The principle of strict obedience *o military 
leaders was undermined in Europe during the 
First World War. Russian brigades fighting in 


France in 1916 formed soldiers’ councils, dis- 
cussed whether they would or would not take 
part in attacking the Germans, and finally 
mutinied. In June 1917 the French army at the 
Chemin des Dames, near Soissons, was disabled 
by a succession of mutinies for which twenty- 
three ringleaders were put to death. By 1918 
mutinies in the retreating German armies, partly 
as a result of Allied propaganda spread by 
leaflets, became alarming, and the last blow 
was delivered when a mutiny broke out at the 
German naval base at Kiel in November 1918. 
Many sections of the Italian army mutinied in 
October 1917, at Caporetto, when the Austrians 
attacked; altogether nearly 700,000 men de- 
serted or became prisoners. In the same year, 
Russian sailors at the naval base of Kronstadt 
and troops in Petrograd, then the capital, 
mutinied and refused to carry on the war (see 
Russian REvo.ution). 
See also Court MARTIAL. 
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NAPOLEONIC WARS. In 1793 the four chief 


Euʻopean powers, Britain, Austria, Prussia, and 
Sp.on, formed an alliance against France known 
as ‘he First Coalition. They did this partly 
in «apport of Austria, against whom France had 
deciared war the year before, but mostly because 
the, feared that the French revolutionary 
Government, with its ideas of republicanism and 
eq: lity, threatened the existing social system 
of  urope (see FRENCH REVOLUTION). 
meet this threat the new French Republic 
rai] a huge army by Conscription (q.v.), con- 
tro od the production of goods, and generally 
re cred for ‘total war’. The First Coalition, 
ho- “ver, was divided in purpose and inefficient 
in tion. Prussia and Austria turned their 
att- tions away from France to join with Russia 


in» zing and dividing Poland. When, in 1795, 


Pri ia and Spain made peace, France re- 
do. Jed her efforts against Austria by land and 
agsnst Britain by sea. When in 1796 the 
famous French General Bonaparte, later the 


or Napoteon (q.v. Vol. V), won a series 

brilliant victories over Austria in north Italy, 
iy Britain, with command of the sea, stood 

between France and complete victory. 

In 1798 Bonaparte led an expedition to Egypt, 
but Netson (q.v. Vol. V) destroyed the French 
fleet in Aboukir Bay, and thus bottled up 
France’s best army and most successful general 
far from home, Then a Second Coalition, 
Russia, Austria, Britain, and some smaller 
powers, was formed; but the French defeated 
the Austrians and Russians at Zürich. In 1799 
Bonaparte returned from Egypt without his 
army, and having made himself the virtual ruler 
of France under the title of First Consul, he led 
an army over the Alps to win the luckiest of all 
his battles against the Austrians, at Marengo, in 
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June 1800. When the Austrians were defeated 
again by General Moreau at Hohenlinden, 
Austria made peace. The French were supreme 
on land; and Britain, weary after 8 years of war, 
made peace at Amiens (1802). 

This was no more than a breathing-space. 
Bonaparte’s ambitions were not at an end. He 
refused to withdraw his troops from the Low 
Countries where they formed a grave threat to 
England, and there were suggestions that he was 
preparing for another descent on Egypt. Britain, 
therefore, refused to give up the important 
Mediterranean naval base of Malta, as she had 
agreed to do under the Treaty of Amiens. In 
consequence, by 1803, Britain and France were 
once more at war. 

Napoleon declared himself Emperor of the 
French in 1804, and built up a huge army, 
excellently organized and superbly led. But 
without command of the sea he could not ship 
it across the Channel (see Sea Power). He 
formed an elaborate plan to lure the British fleet 
away from the Channel and to invade England 
while the British ships were dispersed; but it 
failed. On the other hand, on 21 October 1805, 
Nelson destroyed the combined French and 
Spanish fleets at TRAFALGAR (q.v.). Meanwhile, 
in August 1805, Napoleon swung his Grand 
Army towards Austria, which, with Russia, had 
now joined Britain in the Third Coalition. By 
prodigious marching the Grand Army encircled 
one Austrian army, at Ulm, forcing it to sur- 
render without a battle. Then, moving on 
through Vienna, Napoleon fought and defeated 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia at the battle 
of Austerlitz in December on the first anniver- 
sary of his coronation; and he forced Austria to 
peace after a ‘thunderclap of victory’. 

The next year, Prussia, who had been at 
peace with France since 1795, was goaded into 
joining the Third Coalition. In a whirling 
campaign of 23 days Napoleon broke the 
Prussian armies at Jena and Auerstadt (both 
fought within a few miles of each other on 
14 October), and sent his army northwards to 
the Baltic, accepting the surrender of Prussian 
troops and fortresses as it went. There followed 
a bitter winter campaign against the Russians, 
in which the French as well as the Russians 
suffered heavy losses. But after the Grand Army 
had won a decisive victory at Friedland, the 
Czar Alexander, feeling he had little support 
either from his allies or from his own army, 
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made a treaty of friendship and alliance with 
Napoleon at Tilsit in July 1807. 

Napoleon, now supreme throughout western 
Europe, began to organize a Grand Empire. 
He created kingdoms for his brothers and princi- 
palities for his marshals. He made his brother 
Joseph King of Naples, his brother Louis King 
of Holland, and Jerome King of Westphalia. 
In 1808 he dethroned the Spanish royal family 
and transferred his brother Joseph from Naples 
to be King of Spain, placing his brother-in-law, 
Marshal Murat, on the throne of Naples. 

Meanwhile Britain continued at war. Napo- 
leon, by introducing the ‘Continental System’, 
tried and indeed nearly succeeded in ruining 
Britain financially by preventing her from 
trading with the rest of Europe. But, in fact, 
the Continent, and especially the Grand Army, 
depended so much on certain British goods such 
as leather, woollen goods, and textiles that 
Napoleon still had to allow a number of import 
licences. Also the ‘System’, which raised prices 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 1815 


The French are attacking the farm of La Haye Sainte, held by Wellington’s troops. 
the farmhouse was surrendered. Painting by J. A. Langendijk 
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By gracious perm: f, the Queen 


After 4 hours’ bitter fighting 
all over Europe, made him unpopular. In 1808a 
revolt broke out in Spain, forcing Napoleon to 
senda large army there. The British immediately 


sent an army under Sir Arthur Wellesley, later 
Duke of Wetutncron (q.v. Vol. V), to the 
Peninsula and supplied it from the sea. Welles- 
ley won a series of victories in the Peninsular 
War which followed, and these, though not 
decisive, tied up 300,000 French soldiers who 
were badly needed elsewhere. 

In 1812 the Czar Alexander entered the war 
against Napoleon once more. Napoleon raised 
more than 600,000 men (probably the largest 
single army that had yet been collected in 
western Europe) and led them into Russia. He 
defeated the Russians at Borodino, and occupied 
Moscow; but the Russians, instead of seeking 
peace, withdrew further into the country. The 
Grand Army had nothing to do but to with- 
draw over the road by-which it had come. Once 
the severe Russian winter had set in, the retreat 
from Moscow became a gigantic disaster; the 
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ench, constantly harassed by the Russian 
iy, died by thousands in the snow. 
his first real disaster to Napoleon’s armies 
red the subjected countries of Europe to 
it. The spirit of nationalism awoke, and 
ssia, Austria, and Sweden declared war. 
poleon was pressed back into France until, 
\pril 1814, he abdicated, and was exiled to 
island of Elba. The Allies, having in- 
led Louis XVIII as King of France, met at 
nna to resettle Europe after 20 years of war. 
Sut in 1815 Napoleon escaped from Elba, 
irned to France, and seized power for a 
ndred days’. He collected yet another 
vy, and advanced into Belgium in the hope 
lefeating the British and Prussians before 
ew coalition could be formed against him. 
Waterloo (18 June 1815), after a day-long 
uggle, the French were routed by the Allied 
jes under Wellington and Blücher. 
lhe Treaty of Vienna tried, as far as possible, 
io restore to Europe the conditions it had known 
hv lore the wars began. But this was impossible: 
(Cormany, for instance, before the wars, had 
ı a patchwork of more than 300 States, large 
small, The French had reduced them to 
er than forty, and had introduced their own 
- of laws, sweeping away old privileges, open- 
up opportunities for the middle classes, and 
kening the power of the Church. At the 
: time, in opposition to the French, a spirit 
© nationalism had grown up in Europe, most 
morked in Spain and Prussia, but stimulated 
alo in Italy, Russia, and the States of Germany. 
The restorations of 1815 hampered, but could 
no! check, the growth of these new ideas. 


See also FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
See also Vol. V: Naporron; Netson; WELLINGTON, 


NATIONAL ASSISTANCE. This is a system 
by which people in Britain are given grants of 
money if, through some misfortune, they are too 
poor to live without them. It is the successor of 
earlier forms of ‘out-relief? given under the old 
Poor Law system, but is based on very different 
principles. When the WorkHouseE system and 
the Poor Law (qq.v.) were changed after 1930, 
a new form of help called Public Assistance was 
introduced. Local Authorities were required by 
Jaw to set up committees to investigate the 
situation of the destitute and provide them with 
money from the rates. As so many people by 
that time were covered by various Socrau InN- 


Association for the Relief of the Poor of the 
City of London and Parts adjacent, 
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CITY PUBLIC KITCHEN, 


es NEW STREET, 
tti 'oltom of Creed Lane, Street. 
This Ticket is not to NAi pee a mentioned on 


it, but my be presented on any Monday, Wednesday, or 
a 
Deiver on Friday, Mar. 7, 
Between the Hours of Nine avd Two, 


84 Pounds Weight of COALS, for Gd. and 


15 lbs. of POTATOES for 32. 
to 
residing at 
Signed Subscriber. 


&> The Committee particularly recommend the Subscribers to 
investigate the circumstances of those who solicit these Tickets, 
that the most necessitous and deserving may be preferred. 
Many instances of fraud and deception were detected in the 
Jast Season, from a neglect of this recommendation, 
This Ticket is not to be parted with for the use of any other 
person than is named, or all the benefits of it will be lost. 


BEFORE THE DAYS OF NATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
This ticket, issued by a private charity, entitled a poor 


family to coal and food, but not to money. Tickets had to 
be obtained from subscribers 


SURANCE measures (q.Vv.), it was thought that 
Public Assistance Committees would have few 
cases to deal with. But in the 1930°s a fall in 
world trade caused acute UNEMPLOYMENT 
(qxv. Vol. VII), and all over Britain tens of 
thousands of people, having drawn all the un- 
employment benefit to which they were entitled, 
were left destitute. The Public Assistance Com- 
mittees in poorer towns, where the Rares (q.v.) 
brought in little money, were hard put to it to 
deal with their destitute, and every committee 
interpreted the rules in a different way. There- 
fore, in 1935, a national plan was put into force 
to give relief to able-bodied unemployed people; 
allowances were paid on fixed national scales to 
those who proved that they were destitute by 
disclosing the income of all members of their 
family; this was known as the ‘means test’. 
Unemployment and the poverty it caused 
declined as world trade revived, and as the re- 
armament programme grew. During the Second 
World War they practically disappeared. 

In 1948 new schemes of SocraL INSURANCE 
(q.v.) came into effect, and covered the whole 
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nation, including such people as housewives and 
the self-employed, who previously, not being in- 
sured, might have required public assistance. 
A National Assistance Board was set up, how- 
ever, by a later Act to deal with cases of hard- 
ship. In contrast with the earlier Public 
Assistance, National Assistance comes from 
national funds and is nationally controlled. The 
actual decisions about gifts of money, including 
rent allowances, are made by local committees, 
but as far as possible a common standard is 
applied all over the country. A ‘means test’ is 
used, but on more generous lines than in the 
1930's. The amount of assistance given has been 
greater than was expected, because many grants 
were given to old people who were unable to live 
on their old age pensions alone. 

Under the new National Assistance Act, Local 
Authorities must appoint welfare committees, 
whose duty it is to provide homes for old people 
who are lonely or in need of care, and also 
temporary homes for the homeless, with as little 
appearance of charity as is possible. For 
example, the homes are now sometimes provided 
in small homely houses, in contrast to the large 
workhouse institutions of earlier times. A small 
charge is made for these homes, and this helps 
the old people to feel independent. The welfare 
committees also provide welfare services for the 
blind, deaf, dumb, and crippled. In many places 
the official welfare committees work in close 
touch with voluntary organizations, In some 
Cases, in fact, the State or the Local Authorities 
make grants of money to voluntary societies 
which carry out useful welfare work on their 
behalf. 

Until the 1930’s there were many ‘tramps’, or 
homeless people, moving from one workhouse to 
another (for they were not allowed to stay more 
than 4 nights in each unless in need of care), 
Today a few reception centres are still kept open 
for the few ‘casuals’ of this kind who still remain. 

Since the National Assistance Board has the 
responsibility for maintaining people who are 
truly in need, it has legal powers to prosecute 
able-bodied people who have to be maintained 
because they persistently refuse to maintain 
themselves. ‘Tramps’ may even be sent to 
prison for this reason. 

See also Poor Law; SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


NATIONAL DEBT. This name is given to 
money borrowed by the government of a country 
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from its citizens, for various purposes for which 


borrowing is considered to be be: er than taxa- 
tion. Britain’s national debt bes a in the time 
of William III, grew consider during his 
reign, and has since increased pri pally during 
times of war. Shortly after the succession of 
William III in 1688, it was oni '5,000. But 
by 1694 William was hard presse ibr money to 
carry on his war against France. In that year the 
Bank oF ENGLAND (q.v. Vol. VI as founded 


on the condition that it should lend the King 
£1,200,000; in return the Bank was to receive 
an annual sum of £100,000 for interest and 


management expenses. Since that time Britain 
has increased the debt during every war. Its 
growth during the Napoleonic Wars was parti- 
cularly marked. In the long period of compara- 
tive peace from 1815 to 1899 it was slightly 


reduced, but the South African War (1899- 
1902) added to it, and the First Wo !d War sent 
it up to over £7,000 million. The Sccond World 
War increased it still further, anc | y IQ5I it 
stood at nearly £26,000 million in : 

These figures are large enough tc «uggest that 
a country owing such a colossal sui is virtually 
bankrupt. This is not so. The moi=y was pro- 
vided originally mainly by persons who did not 
want their money returned, but wished to draw 
from the Government an annua! income in 


interest on the money they had lent, To provide ° 
this interest the Government must y taxes; 
and, in fact, many persons receiving the interest 
are also being heavily taxed in order that their 
interest may be paid to them. Interest on the 
British national debt in 1950-1 was just under 
£500 million a year. As this was only about 
one-eighth of the total revenue received from 


taxation, it is clear that a debt of even this 
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THE GROWTH OFTHE NATIONAL DEBT FROM LESS THAN £1 3000 
MILLION IN 1914 TO MORE THAN £25,000 MILLION IN 1950 
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RED HAST 


QUEUE OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT LOAN RAISED IN 1855 
The loan was so popular that subscribers waited all night for dealings to begin 


cc ‘ossal amount is not an unduly heavy burden, 
provided that the money is owed only to British 
people. Things become different if a country’s 
national debt is owed outside its own frontiers; 
ov then interest has to be paid to foreign 
intries who cannot be taxed to pay it, and 
culties arise over converting the country’s 
currency, in which the interest is paid, into other 
money (see Rares oF EXCHANGE, Vol. VII). 

Governments borrow money and increase 
their national debts by issuing SECURITIES (q.v. 
Vol. VII). Because they were once printed on 
high-quality paper with a gold border, British 
Government securities are commonly known as 
‘gilt-edged? securities. These may represent 
money borrowed for short periods or for long. 
A security is a statement that the Government 
owes the holder the sum mentioned; in certain 
cases the rate of interest payable is also stated. 
People holding gilt-edged securities know that 
their money is safe unless the country goes bank- 
rupt—it is, in fact, as safe as the Bank of 
England. 

Governments may borrow money by three 


principal methods. They may borrow it without 
making any definite promise as to when it shall 
be repaid. Thus the security called ‘23% 
Consols’ represents money borrowed by the 
Government in the past, on each £100 of which 
it has contracted to pay £2. 10s. in interest every 
year; but no date has been named when each 
£100 shall be repaid. Such securities are called 
“rredeemable’. Or the Government may 
obtain money by similar means, but name a 
definite date for repayment. Such securities are 
called ‘redeemable’. Securities of both these 
kinds belong to a country’s ‘funded debt’; a 
funded security, one bearing a definite rate of 
interest, is either irredeemable or redeemable 
some time ahead, and is usually only saleable 
through the Stock Exchange. But in Britain 
there has existed since 1914 another class of 
security, belonging to what is called the ‘floating 
debt’. The Treasury, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, asks the Money Marker to lend money 
against the security of Treasury Bills, which are 
Bitts or Excuance (qq.v. Vol. VII), or short- 
term contracts to pay money, running usually 
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for 3 months. (They are, of course, quite differ- 
ent from the bills or invoices used by merchants 
or shopkeepers.) As they fall due for payment, 
the Government borrows again by issuing 
further bills, and the floating debt consists 
principally of the Treasury Bills outstanding. 
As this money is borrowed for a short time it is 
usually obtained at low interest. From time to 
time, portions of the floating debt are ‘funded’. 
‘The average rate of interest on the funded debt 
is between 24% and 34% per annum, but the 
interest on the floating debt is about 4% per 
annum. 

In some circumstances the Government may 
be able to convert debt bearing comparatively 
high rates of interest into debt bearing lower 
rates. It can only do this at times when people 
want to lend more money to the Government 
than the Government wants to borrow, for it 
must give its creditors the opportunity of having 
their debt repaid if they choose. 


See also Nationat Finance; NATIONAL Savincs, 
See also Vol. VII: Loans. 


NATIONAL FINANCE, 1. Every country’s 
government must find out what its probable 
expenses are, and then arrange means of col- 
lecting and paying over the money necessary to 
meet them. 

Most governments are obliged to spend money 
for certain purposes because private citizens 
either will not, or cannot, provide it. Govern- 
ments are responsible for the general well-being 
of their citizens: for defending them against 
attack by other nations; defending them against 
ill health and disease, poverty and old age, and 
even against ignorance, which means supplying 
education. In the past it was not always neces- 
sary for the government of a country to collect 
actual money. Sometimes taxes could be paid 
in goods, and sometimes the King made the 
performance of a governmental job without pay 
a condition of a grant of land. But when a 
government has gained complete control within 
its own boundaries, and when Money (q.v. 
Vol. VII) has become the normal means of 
exchange in the country, then the problems of 
national finance arise. 

A government, having decided what matters 
it must take into its own hands, must then 
estimate how much money it will need for those 
purposes, and must decide what methods it will 
use to raise the money. It may consider that 
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part of the money is best obtain ! by bo 

from its citizens—this dependi argely o 
nature of the expenditure. Borr ving is us 
regarded as good finance if the 1 is for so 
productive use, yielding a suffi: income fi 
which to pay INTEREs? (q.v. ` VII) 
lenders. Thus it is reasonable í gover! 

to borrow money with which to up a natio 
ally owned industry, provided ti: : the indust 
can be run at a profit. But usu he project 
on which governments wish to | money d 


not yield any income. It is then 
the money by levying Taxation 
citizens. A government musi 


kinds of taxes will produce most mone 


least expense of collection, and t} 
on the taxpayer. For all this th: 
government department to co-: 
varied activities, and other di 
collect the taxes. 

2. Tue Treasury. In Britain t 


must be a 
inate these) 
rtments to 


a 


epartment 


co-ordinating the various branch: of national — 
finance is the Treasury. From th: th century 
onwards the King’s income anc <penditure 
were handled by a department o: ‘he Royal 
Court called the Exchequer, a su! epartment 
of which, called the Treasury, de>! with the s 
receipt of the actual money, whil other sub- _ 
departments dealt with accountin: and pay- 


ments. By the end of the 13th centuv-, however, 
the head of the Treasury, the ‘ord High 
Treasurer, had become the effective head of the — 
whole Exchequer, and one of the most powerful 
members of the national administration. In 
1714 this office was replaced by a body of Lords — 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. 
Since that time the most important official in the 
Treasury has been the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who is the modern equivalent of the 
Lord High Treasurer. He is also the Master of 
the Mnr (q.v.), the factory where coins are 
struck. The Board of Commissioners consists of 
the First Lord of the Treasury (who is always the 
Prime Minister but does not in fact take any part 
in actual business), the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Junior Lords of the Treasury 
who act as government ‘whips’ (see House OF 
Commons). The Board never meets, and in 
practice the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
head of the office. 

The Treasury is now responsible for: (i) col- 
lecting from all government departments their 
estimates of the money they will need to spend 
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THE BUDGET OF 1874: A POLITICAL GARTOON 
in taxes. Behind the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote, is 
was popular; income tax was reduced from 3d. to 2d, and the sugar tax was 


abolished 


-ople are clamouring for a reduction 
ime Minister, Disraeli, The budget 


g each year; (ii) deciding how much of this 
s be raised by borrowing and how much by 
t ion, and which methods of taxation shall 


t ed; (iii) if borrowing is decided on, arrang- 
in through the nationalized Bank of England 
i. which it is now partly responsible) for the 
ne: essary steps to be taken (see NATIONAL Dest); 
(iv) supervising the recruiting, payment, and 
welfare of the Crvit SERVICE (q.v.), and deciding 
how many of its members shall be allotted to the 
various government departments. Naturally, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not make 
major decisions alone, but in regular consulta- 
tion with the Prime Minister and other members 
of the Cabinet. 

3. Tue Bupcet. The British financial year 
begins on 1 April and ends on 31 March, Each 
Ministry or government department prepares 
during the previous autumn estimates of the 
money it is likely to spend during the year, and 
sends these to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If he thinks they are reasonable, he agrees to 
find the necessary money; if he does not, his 
officials and those of the department concerned 


negotiate between themselves until some figure 
is fixed. When he has got all the estimates, he 
knows how much money will be needed for the 
year, and he prepares his Budget. This is a 
statement of estimated expenditure, and of the 
money that the Chancellor proposes to obtain. 
In the 19th century, and much of the 2oth, it 
was the aim of most Chancellors to ‘balance the 
Budget’: that is, to collect in taxes enough to 
provide for all government expenditure. Since 
1914 two major wars have greatly interfered 
with this tradition, 

Shortly after the beginning of the new 
financial year, the Chancellor introduces his 
Budget in a lengthy speech in the House of 
Commons. After the Opposition have criticized 
the Budget in a debate on the various items, 
resolutions are put to the vote and, if passed, are 
incorporated in the Finance Act for that year. 
This Act permits the taxes to be imposed. 

. REVENUE. The money raised, or ‘revenue’, 
is mainly collected by two government depart- 
ments: the Board of Inland Revenue is respon- 
sible for collecting direct taxation (INCOME Tax, 
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surtax, and Dear Duties (qq.v.)); the Board 
of Customs and Excise collects indirect taxation, 
for instance, duties on imports and on certain 
home-manufactured goods such as beer (see 
Customs AND Excise). 

Revenue is paid by these Boards into the 
banking account of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, which is kept at the Bank of 
England, Payments out of this Fund, either for 
such purposes as interest on the National Debt, 
judges’ salaries and pensions (the ‘Consolidated 
Fund Services’), or for the expenditure of the 
various Ministries (the ‘Supply Services’), are 
closely supervised by an official called the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, and first go 
through the hands of the Paymaster-General 
before they are passed on. It is the Comptroller’s 
duty to make sure that no payment is made 
without the authority of Parliament, which 
passes every year an Appropriation Act for the 
Consolidated Fund Services. The Comptroller 
also audits the nation’s accounts, and reports on 
them every year to a standing committee of the 
House of Commons called the Public Accounts 
Committee. 


Sce also GOVERNMENT; TAXATION; CURRENCY CONTROL. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE. This wel- 
fare service of the United Kingdom was created 
by the National Health Service Act of 1946, and 
became operative on 5 July 1948. It provides 
all those who take advantage of it with free 
medical and hospital treatment. The cost is met 
partly by contributions from the Treasury and 
partly by compulsory contributions from all 
citizens, except certain people who are exempt 
from payment, whether or not they take advan- 
tage of the service. The National Health Scheme 
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RECOMMENDATION OF A PATIENT TO ST, GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
SIGNED BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
People who could not afford to pay for hospital treatment 


had to get a letter of recommendation from a subscriber 
to the hospital before they could be admitted 
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unable to pay for medical treatment. Schemes 
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the trade unions, by FRIENDLY 

or by workmen’s clubs. Members 
paid a few pence a week, on an i 
to a fund from which they could d 
need; but the ‘club money’ was ne\ 
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I. NATIONAL HEALTH Insurascn ACT, 1911. 
This very important Act set a national 
scheme for medical (but not hospii-!) treatment 
for all with an income of less than (250 a year 
(increased to £420 a year in 1942). It also pro- 


vided for cash payments to be made to people 
unable to work because of ill healt!:. The cost of 


the scheme was paid for partly by ‘ie Govern- 
ment and partly by contribution: from em- 
ployers and workers; the employer 131d in to the 
Post Office his own and his workers’ contribu- 
tions, receiving in return insurance stamps as 
receipts. The workers could choose a doctor 


from a list or ‘panel’ of doctors who were 
willing to work in the scheme; these were known 
as panel doctors. A doctor was paid a fee for 
every panel patient who came to him under the 
scheme. The number he might take was 
limited, so that he should not be overburdened 
with work and be unable to attend to his panel 
patients properly, 

In addition to medical treatment sick people 
received weekly payments, as well as maternity 
and disablement benefits, to compensate them 
for loss of wages. Certain registered friendly 
societies (known as ‘approved societies’) and 
trade unions, which were already providing 
their own private insurance for their members, 
were included in the national scheme. 

There were weaknesses in this scheme. Some 
people with income less than £420 a year were 
still without free medical treatment, particu- 
larly self-employed people, and also members of 
a worker’s family who were not employed. 
Insured people did not receive hospital treat- 
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ment under this scheme, although the ‘voluntary’ 
Hosprrars (q.v.) organized private insurance 
sc|.cmes whereby poor patients could get free or 


at least cheap treatment. The control of the 
€ benefits by the approved societies, as well as 
tl- distribution of the surplus funds, meant that 
sc! people had bigger benefits than others; 
nie, of course, had less than the law required. 

. THe NATIONAL HEALTH Service ACT, 
1 ». This Act, together with the National 
I... rance Act of the same year, took the place 
o! ‘he National Health Insurance Act. The 
funds are obtained in the same way as before, 
ail the employers’ and workers’ contributions 
are still made by the purchase of stamps by the 


employer. All cash benefits are now dealt with 
uncer the National Insurance Act, and are ad- 
ministered direct by the Government without 
using the approved societies. The sick person 


sends a claim for benefit to the local branch of 
the Ministry of National Insurance, and the 
money is paid out at the offices of the branch or 
sen: to the sick person’s home. 

ie medical and hospital services are the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Health. . Every 


pe’ on may choose a doctor from a list which 
ca- be found in the local Post Office. As before, 
the doctor is paid a lump sum every year for 


ea’ patient, and he may only take a certain 
nur ber of patients. Dental treatment comes 
uncer the same scheme, and, with a recom- 
m+ \dation from the doctor, everybody may also 
hav» free eye treatment, and free hospital and 
specialist treatment. 

‘here are Sprcrar Hosprrats (q.v.) for people 
suffering from particular kinds of disease or 
disability. For example a tuberculosis patient is 
generally sent to a sanatorium for a period of 
special treatment which could not be given to 
him satisfactorily anywhere else. Similarly there 
are special mental hospitals, cancer hospitals, 
and others. 

People may have artificial limbs free under 
the health scheme, and also certain appliances 
they may-need because of ill health, deformity, 
or disability. Patients now have to pay a small 
amount towards the cost of dental treatment and 
spectacles. 

In each town or district the doctors’ services 
are run by local executive councils responsible 
to the Minister of Health. The doctors are also 
helped by a national Medical Practices Com- 
mittee, responsible to the Minister. For hospital 


and specialists’ services England and Wales are 
divided into fourteen large regions, and Scotland 
into five, in each of which regions the services 
are run by a board responsible to the Minister 
(see Hosprrats, Hisrory or). Teaching hospitals 
at which doctors are trained do not come under 
the Regional Hospital Boards, but are directly 
responsible to the Minister. 

Certain health services are provided by the 
Loca. AUTHORITIES (q.v.); these include child 
welfare, clinics, health visitors, home nurses, and 
ambulances. There are also many advisory 
committees to help the Minister of Health to 
run the National Health Service. 


See also Soctat InsuRANCE; Pustic HEALTH; FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES; NATIONAL AssISTANCE. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE, see Socar In- 
SURANCE, Section 4. 


NATIONALITY. In its official sense national- 
ity means a person’s right to be given the privi- 
leges of citizenship in a particular State. Each 
State is free to grant or withhold this right. In 
almost every State those born within its boun- 
daries, or whose parents possess its nationality, 
are automatically also granted nationality; but 
this is not always the case. Each State is free to 
decide on what terms it shall admit newcomers 
(aliens) to its nationality. In Britain the process 
by which foreigners acquire British nationality 
and receive a British Passport (q.v.) is called 
naturalization, and is the responsibility of the 
Home Orrice (q.v.). Hundreds of people are 
naturalized every year. 

As the laws governing nationality vary from 
one State to another, it is sometimes possible for 
one person to acquire two different nationalities. 
A woman, for instance, who marries a man from 
another country may acquire her husband’s 
nationality while still keeping her own. In the 
British Commonwealth some quite complicated 
situations can arise. For instance a Canadian, 
as belonging to a Dominion, is treated in Britain 
as a British subject (or, as described in most 
other countries, a ‘citizen’ or ‘national’). In 
Canada, however, a British subject does not 
automatically become a Canadian citizen. An 
Irishman in the United Kingdom is not neces- 
sarily a British subject, but, nevertheless, is not 
treated as an alien. There are thousands of 
unfortunate people who have lost their original 
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nationality without gaining a new one, and are 
therefore ‘stateless’ (see REFUGEES). 

But nationality can also mean something 
quite different. Apart from the nationality 
shown on a man’s passport, there is the nation- 
ality which he feels to be his; and the two are not 
always the same. A Welshman or a Scot may 
carry a British passport, but have a strong 
national feeling for Wales or Scotland, A 
Chinese from Singapore may possess British 
nationality without losing his sense of being 
Chinese. A man from south Tyrol may be an 
Italian national but feel himself to be an 
Austrian or a German (see NATION AND STATE). 

Such Mortes (q.v.) within a State have 
often been the cause of Civil War. The sense of 
being oppressed by a powerful foreign neighbour 
has tended to strengthen this sense of national- 
ism and to make the minority problem a cause 
of trouble. The history of Poland, Greece, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and Ireland gives 
many examples of this. During recent times 
frontiers have been changed wherever possible 
to prevent national minorities living under alien 
rule, and all over the world there is a tendency 
to build up new sovereign States of self-governing 
peoples based on some unity of language, culture, 
religion, and racial tradition, rather than ona 
political structure. 

Where a national minority group has lived 
satisfactorily alongside a national majority—as 
the Welsh, Scots, and Northern Irish live in the 
United Kingdom, and the French-speaking and 
Italian-speaking Swiss in Switzerland—it is 
because full scope is given for the expression of 
their nationalism and for the establishment of 
their own institutions within a common frame- 
work of united government. 


See also NATION AND STATE; 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATION, POLITICAL. 


MINORITIES; INTER- 
NATIONALIZATION. This term is applied 
in Britain to a process by which the Government 
becomes the owner of all the SHARES (q.v. Vol. 
VII) in all or most of the companies in some 
important industry. Power to do this must be 
granted in each case by an Act passed by 
Parliament, and the private shareholders receive 
compensation for the shares which they must 
give up. Nationalization was first applied as a 
definite policy in 1945, and is a subject of dispute 
between political parties. 

Long before 1945 efforts to control industry 
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had been made by the State 

social control were the Pus 
PANIES (q.v. Vol. VII), pi 
services used by practically 
area, such as transport, gas, 

city. 

Since 1945 the old type 
company has given place ti 
controlled public corporation 
such public corporations in 
1939: the British Broadcasting 


e first means of 
UrtLrry Com- 
cing essential 
`ybody in an 
r, and electri- 


public utility 

new State- 
ere were four 
stence before 
rporation (see 


BROADCASTING CORPORATION ol. IV), the 
Central Electricity Board ( ELECTRICITY, 
Vol. VIII), the London Passe) ver Transport 
Board (see Lonpon Transpor’, Vol. IV), and 


the Port of London Authority Ports, His- 
TORY oF, Vol. IV). But over these the control 
then exercised by the State w ery limited. 
Ministers had no general powers of direction or 


control, and the pre-war publi corporations 
were in a way only public utili ympanies on 
a large or national scale. 

Since 1945 many enterpri have been 
nationalized in a true sense: thai . their opera- 
tions have been made subject to t € juirements 
of government policy. The Ac. passed since 
1945, setting up various new public corpora- 
tions, contain clauses requiring th- 3oards of the 
corporations to act on the dire ijons of the 


responsible Minister. The most ‘portant of 
these new corporations are the BAN or ENGLAND 
(q.v. Vol. VII), the National Coal Board, the 
British Electricity Authority, the Gas Council, 
and the British Transport Commission; but 
there are six others. 

The public corporations run these national- 
ized enterprises as the servants of the State, but 
they are not branches or departments of govern- 
ment. They are not staffed by civil servants, nor 
is their day-to-day operation the concern of any 
Minister, although it must conform to the re- 
quirements of government policy. The only 
directly run State industries in the country are 
the Sovernment arms, explosive, and equipment 
factories, the naval dockyards, and- the Post 
OFFICE (q.v. Vol. IV)—one of the oldest State- 
run industries in the country. The Ministry of 
Works might also be included in this list, as it 
actually builds, fits out, decorates, and main- 
tains various government offices and buildings 
throughout the country. 


See also PARLIAMENT; MINISTERS OF THE GROWN. 
See Vol. VII: Pusta Uritrry Companies. 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION, see 


Sratisties, Section 2. 


VITAL 


NATIONAL SAVINGS. The National Savings 


Movement first came into notice during the First 
V l War when it was called the War Savings 
Movement. War involves colossal expenditure, 
some of which can be met by increasing the 
ta But it is seldom possible to raise all the 


neccessary money by taxation, and so the general 
pu are asked to save money and to lend it to 


th ate. They do this by investing in State 
securities such as War Loans, National Savings 
Be and National Savings Certificates. But 
there is another reason for saving in war-time. 
War-time is a period of full employment when 
many people not usually in employment are 
doing at least half-time work. As all these people 
are earning money, much more money is in 


lation. At the same time there are fewer 
; to buy, because the country’s productive 


good 
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SAVE MORE - LEND MORE 


National Savings Committee 


A NATIONAL SAVINGS POSTER ISSUED DURING THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 
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NATION AND STATE 
energy is diverted towards providing the 
weapons of war instead of goods for the market. 
So, if all this increased money were allowed to 
compete for a limited and shrinking quantity of 
goods, prices would rise, causing inflation (see 
Currency Conrrov); and inflation upsets the 
economic stability of the country. 

To prevent these dangers, the Government 
appeals for increased saving. National Savings 
Committees are set up in each county, and in 
the principal towns. Most factories, businesses, 
government offices, and schools have their 
National Savings officers, whose duty is to en- 
courage saving by those with whom they are in 
touch, to collect the money, and to make the 
total as high as possible. Employers deduct from 
their employees’ wages the amounts they have 
agreed to subscribe. Advertising helps the 
movement by poster, cinema, and newspaper 
advertisements, and travelling loud-speaker 
vans; ‘Savings Weeks’ are organized in many 
places, during which a savings ‘target’ may be 
fixed. 

The need to save continues until the economic 
life of the country becomes normal again. Then, 
on the other hand, people may well be en- 
couraged to spend so as to stimulate the market 
for goods by increasing the demand. But after 
the Second World War, the world did not 
return as quickly to normal economic life as it 
did after the First World War, and so the need 
for national savings continued for several years. 
See also NATIONAL DEBT. 


NATIONAL SERVICE, see CONSCRIPTION; 
Army, BRITISH. 


NATION AND STATE. We speak today, in 
the middle of the goth century, of ‘the United 
Nations’, which shows that we conceive of the 
world as consisting of many distinct but asso- 
ciated nations. What is a nation? We might say 
that a nation is a body of persons inhabiting a 
definite territory, and thus united to one another 
because they belong to the same country. This 
body of persons may very likely be drawn from 
a number of different races or breeds—such as 
the Nordic, the Alpine, and the Mediterranean 
(see Races, Vol. I)—which have wandered 
during the course of time into a particular terri- 
tory and settled down there together. A nation, 
therefore, is not necessarily a race, but rather a 
mixture of races. But the members of a nation, 
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because they have lived together for century on 
century, have developed two forms of mental 
sympathy. Firstly they have a common tradi- 
tion, which has grown up in the course of a 
common past history: a common tradition con- 
sisting, as a rule, in a common language, a 
common religion, and a common culture or way 
of life, expressed in arts and literature and 
general social habits. Secondly they have a 
common will to live together in the future, 
because by living together they can preserve the 
institutions and laws which suit the way of life 
they prefer. Therefore a nation tends to form a 
separate State for the expression and realization 
of its national character and will. 

When nations became aware of their nation- 
ality, as they did in the 19th and even more 
in the goth century, the idea of the nation 
developed in different ways among different 
nations. In Germany, under the Nazi régime, 
from 1933 to 1945, the nation was thought of as 
a ‘racial’ unit supposed to be united by the 
common so-called ‘Aryan’ blood, which was 
held to make the Germans a superior people, 
and which, therefore, must be kept pure from 
any mixture (especially with Jewish blood). In 
Italy, under the Fascists, the nation was thought 
of, not as an actual body of individual persons 
united by the bonds of a common tradition, but 
as a sort of super-person, with a being and pur- 
pose of its own superior to those of its members. 
It is difficult to understand what was meant by 
such language: and anyhow the idea and its 
language are now dead. 

The French idea of the nation, as it emerged 
from the French Revolution of 1789, is far more 
simple and lucid. In the French conception the 
nation is simply the population of the territory 
of France, united together by the bonds of what 
Rousseau (q.v. Vol. V) called ‘love of the 
natural soil’. French nationality is something 
rooted in the soil of France, its sunshine, its wine, 
its speech, its social habits, and its way of life. 
The Jewish idea, on the other hand, was inde- 
pendent of territory, but depended on a mixture 
of common race and religion, even though 
members of the Jewish race and religion might 
be spread all over the world. 

But however the nation may be conceived, 
the fact of the unity of the nation remains the 
primary fact in the structure of our modern life. 
There is, however, one great and striking excep- 
tion: that is, the philosophy of Communist 
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Russia, which is—or rather v for even here 
the idea and the fact of the nation persist in 
breaking through—based on the idea of the 
solidarity of the international prol tariat, that is, 
of the workers all the world over, rather than on 
the idea of the unity of all the people of any one 
country (see Communism). 

The idea of the State is closely connected with, 
though not the same as, the idea of the nation, 
A State, in our modern life, is a national society 
which has formed a legal organization with 
powers to issue and enforce rules of law binding 


on all its members. This legal organization is 
expressed particularly in the institution of 
GOVERNMENT (q.v.). The nation is the basis of 
the State, for there must be the solidarity and 
holding together—the ‘glue’, we might almost 
say—of a common national sentiment, before 
the form and order of a State can be effectively 
imposed on the population of any territory. If 
the organization of the State is imposed on a 


population which is not held together by a 
common national sentiment, but divided among 
a number of different and conflicting sentiments, 
there will, sooner or later, be a cracking and 
splitting of the State, as there was in Austria- 
Hungary at the end of the First World War. 
But every State today is by no means based on 
a single nation, nor are all harmonious and 
united. On the contrary, some States still have 
within their boundaries different national 
groups with conflicting interests and sentiments. 
But it is true to say that States which are har- 
monious and stable are generally based on the 
common sentiment of a single nation. 

When a group of people sharing a common 
territory and a common experience of life— 
forming in ‘that way a national unit—realize 
that they need an organized society and a body 
of law, they build up a constitution. India, for 
example, when she became an independent 
State, separate from Britain, made and adopted 
her constitution of November 1949. This con- 
stitution, which ‘constitutes’ the State and 
brings it into being, serves as what may be called 
the primary law of the State: it lays down the 
general principles and basic rules which will 
direct the actions of the State; and this may be 
called the ‘frame of government’. It often also 
sets out what are the aims of the State and its 
duties to its members—a statement which may 
be called a ‘declaration of rights’. Then in addi- 
tion, and in order that the aims and duties of 
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the State to its members may be carried out, the 
institutions of government set up under the 
constitution declare and enforce a body of rules 
of secondary or ordinary law, which regulate the 
behaviour of cach member with a view to the 
enjoyment of rights by all. 

But though a nation may become a State with 
a constitution and institutions of government, 
it still remains a nation, and expresses itself, 
apart from the State, in national or public 
opinion, in national character, in national 
manners—in a word in the whole national ways 
of life and type of civilization. It also acts in 
and through many and varied societies. There 
are economic societies, such as trade unions; 
religious societies such as churches and all their 
associated organizations; cultural societies such 
as universities, and professional associations, and 
various organizations for the advancement of 
the arts and sciences. In these, and through 
these, national society is always active in order 
to satisfy the varied currents of economic, 
religious, and cultural aspirations which are an 
important part of national life. The national 
State, therefore, has voluntary co-operation by 
its side as well as legal regulation within itself. 

The modern State may contain national 
Minorities (q.v.) of a different tradition from 
those of the majority nation. These national 
minorities may be content to exist simply as 
social groups, each cherishing its own social 
habits, its own language or dialect, and its own 
particular form of religious worship. Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland may be said to be 
such groups contained in the State of the United 
Kingdom. But it is seldom easy for a national 
minority to be content to exist simply as a social 
group; and the tendency of national minorities 
is to demand some form of ‘home rule’, or even 
complete national independence. For example, 
Eire, for long part of the British State, first de- 
manded and won home rule, and later full 
national independence. The relation of the idea 
of the nation to that of the State is simple enough 
when the State is based on a single nation. It 
becomes far more difficult when the State is 
wider than the nation, and includes one or more 
national minorities, as well as a national 
majority. The adjustment of the idea of the 
nation to that of the State is thus one of the 
problems of our time. 


NATURALIZATION, see NATIONALITY. 


NAVAL AVIATION 


Charles E. Drews 


A HORNET AIRCRAFT LANDING ON THE PLIGHT DECK OF 
AIRGRAFT-CARRIER H.M.S, OCEAN 


The batman is signalling the plane down 


NAVAL AVIATION. The pilots, observers, 
and mechanics who fly and maintain naval air- 
craft belong to this branch of the Royar Navy 
(q.v.). They fly fighters, dive-bombers, and 
torpedo-bombers from the decks of aircraft- 
carriers, and they also operate from naval air- 
fields ashore. In a modern fleet a great deal 
depends upon the AIRCRAFT-CARRIER (q.v.). 
Her pilots may have to defend the fleet from air 
attack or strike at enemy ships with bombs and 
torpedoes; they may have to observe or ‘spot’ 
for a capital ship in ship-to-ship or ship-to-shore 
bombardments; they may have to bomb shore 
targets, as aircraft from the Glory, Theseus, and 
other carriers did in Korea in 1950-1. In addi- 
tion they have to contend with the very limited 
space that an aircraft-carrier provides for taking 
off and landing, and often with winds that make 
these operations hazardous. 

The first flying branch of the Royal Navy, 
called the Royal Naval Air Service, was formed 
in 1912, the year in which an aircraft first took 
off by catapult from a warship under way, the 
battleship Hibernia, steaming at 12 knots. The 
R.N.A.S. fought throughout the First World 
War, but in 1918 was merged with the Royal 
Flying Corps to become the Royar Arr Force 
(q.v.). In 1924 the Fleet Air Arm of the R.A.F. 
was formed to operate with the fleet. The navy 
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had no flying branch of its own until the Ad- 
miralty assumed control of the Fleet Air Arm in 
1938, when it became the Air or (A) branch of 
the Royal Navy. Coastal Command of the 
R.A.F., which was formed in 1918 to control all 
air units working with the navy, now co-operates 
with the Admiralty ın shore-based operations, 
especially anti-submarine patrols (see Arr War- 
FARE, HISTORY OF). 

In the Second World War many special types 
of aircraft were designed for carrier work. A 
notable torpedo-bomber was the Fairey Sword- 
fish, a biplane, without a great speed, but with 
good control and capable of working from a 
carrier deck in most weathers, and both by 
night and day. Swordfish attacks from the Vic- 
torious and Ark Royal crippled and slowed down 
the German battleship Bismarck (after she had 
been sighted by a Sunderland flying-boat of 
Coastal Command). A later type was the 
Blackburn Skua, a fighter-dive-bomber. Ameri- 
can Hellcais and Avengers were used by the 
Royal Navy during the closing stages of the war 
in the Pacific. The latest carrier-borne aircraft 
are jet-propelled, carry RADAR (q.v. Vol. VIII), 
and are armed with rocket projectiles. They are 
launched into the air by catapult (see AIRCRAFT 
Taxe-Orr, Vol. IV). The catapult aircraft 
formerly used by some cruisers were the ordinary 
types of machine, strengthened where necessary 
and fitted with pick-up points for the catapult or 
accelerator which shot them into the air. Heli- 
copters are used by the navy for reconnaissance 
and for ‘spotting’ the results of gunfire. 

Naval aircraft are flown by naval officers and 
ratings who have specialized in flying. All naval 
officers receive some flying training, some of 
which is carried out by the R.A.F. According 
to naval custom the airfields ashore are named 
as ships, for example the airfield at Lee-on- 
Solent is called H.M.S. Daedalus, 


See also AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, 


NAVAL BASES. A fleet must be kept sup- 
plied with fuel, ammunition, food, and all types 
of stores, and these provisions are assembled at 
a defended anchorage known as a naval base. 
A naval base should always be able to repair a 
damaged ship, and most bases include dock- 
yards. Sometimes a floating dock is towed to a 
base which lacks full repair facilities; a large 
floating dock, capable of taking battleships, was 
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towed from Portsmouth to Alex 


adria during 
the Second World War. 


In medieval times Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, 
Romney, and Hastings, five ports on the Kent 
and Sussex coast known as the inque Ports, 
were the most important Englis naval bases 
since they were required to provid the majority 
of the merchant ships used as naval vessels by 
the King in time of war; in the reigh of Edward I 
(1272-1307) fifty-seven ships fully anned and 
fitted were borrowed in this way. 1n Henry V’s 
reign (1413-22), with the beginnings of a true 
Roya Navy (q.v.), Bursledon on the Hamble 
River, near Southampton, was | as a naval 


base; there the King’s ships could be kept far 
enough from the open sea to be safe from the 
enemy. The Grdce Dieu, a great ship built for 


Henry V, was accidentally burnt out in 1439 
when laid up in dock at Bursledc By 1500 
Portsmouth harbour was being “ound more 
convenient, and its entrance was later protected 
by forts and a big chain which could be drawn 
across the harbour mouth. 

Today Portsmouth, Chatham, ar! Plymouth 
are the main home ports of the syal Navy, 
where ships are built, manned, az! repaired. 
These sites were chosen originally because they 
faced the coasts of the French and the Dutch, 
the ancient foes of Britain. As well as the home 


bases, other naval bases have been built to 
protect Britain’s empire and trade routes at such 
places as Hong Kong, Singapore, Malta, and 
Gibraltar. 

In war an enemy will always strike hard 
against a naval base. In the Second World War, 
for example, Malta had to be defended against 
siege by sea and heavy German air attacks, for 
the capture of its important harbours and air- 
fields would have given the Italian navy com- 
mand of the central Mediterranean, and might 
well have lost the war in North Africa for the 
Allies. The important modern naval base at 
Singapore was built between the First and 
Second World Wars to defend the approaches 
to the Indian Ocean, and the sea communica- 
tions with Australia. When war broke out with 
Japan in 1941, the Royal Navy was not able to 
supply the capital ships required for the defence 
of this area; the base itself was insufficiently pro- 
tected against attack from the land side; and 
after the defeat of the British army in Malaya, 
Singapore surrendered to the Japanese in 
February 1942. 
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The approaches of a 
dern naval base are pro- 
tected by minefields, block 
ps, batteries of heavy 
stal defence guns, per- 
s a boom (a net of chains 
l cables drawn across the 
vour mouth), and strong 
i-aircraft defences. In 
e, these complicated de- 
es cannot always be 
untained, and in conse- 
ance a major port may be 
ompletely defended when 
r breaks out. For instance, 
in December 1939, the 
British battleship Royal Oak 
was sunk at anchor at Scapa 
Flow (the headquarters of 
the Home Fleet) by a Ger- 
man submarine which had 
lipped past the defences. A 
rise Japanese air attack 
on the U.S. naval base at 
Pearl Harbour in 1941 de- 
siroyed a great many American ships and 
weakened U.S. power in the Pacific for a time. 
Precautions must also be taken against midget 
submarines and attacks by small commando 
units in canoes, both of which can do great 
damage with bombs or torpedoes. 
in the Second World War, for the operations 
in the Pacific, the Royal and U.S. Navies set up 
mobile naval bases known as ‘fleet trains’. A 
fleet train was a squadron of fuel tankers, store 
uips, depot, and hospital ships, which sailed 
h the fleet and enabled it to keep at sea for 
long periods. This gave the Pacific battle fleets 
great mobility, and allowed them to strike hard 
and unexpected blows at the Japanese. 
See also Sea Power; Royat Navy. 


NAVAL GUNS. The first guns known in 
Europe were used in land warfare in the early 
14th century (see ARTILLERY). In 1358, how- 
ever, the first primitive guns, built of iron hoops 
and throwing a small iron or stone shot, were 
fitted to two English vessels. This shot could not 
sink a ship, though it might damage rigging; 
and naval tactics then and for long afterwards 
had the object of boarding rather than sinking 
an enemy vessel (see SEA WARFARE, HisTory OF). 

About 1490 Henry VII built two fully gunned 
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H.M. DOCKYARD, GIBRALTAR 


warships; the larger, the Regent, mounted 225 
‘serpentines’, small guns firing solid shot of 
3 1b. In 1514 the Great Harry (q.v. Vol. IV), 
a great advance on any previous warship, was 
launched. Her many guns included four 60- 
pounders (firing a 60-Ib. cannon-ball), as well as 
24-pounders, and 18-pounders. These were 
mounted on fixed wooden carriages and fired 
through small portholes, and so could be aimed 
only in one direction. The sailors used for close 
quarters fighting a variety of smaller weapons, 
called ‘murdering pieces’, ‘fowlers’, ‘top pieces’, 
and ‘hailshot pieces’, which fired showers of 
bullets, scrap-iron, or stones, known as ‘lang- 
ridge’. 

At the time of the SPANISH ARMADA (q.v.), in 
1588, the largest guns mounted afloat were 
‘cannons royal’, with a bore (diameter of the 
barrel) of 8-5 inches, firing a 70-lb. shot to a 
range of about 1 mile; this was called ‘long 
random shooting’. In the heavier guns the loose 
powder was thrust into the chamber through the 
muzzle with a long-handled ladle. Certain types 
of lighter gun were loaded from the breech (the 
rear). To avoid the danger of loose powder, 
cartridges were soon introduced, the powder 
being wrapped in canvas or paper, and later, in 
silk waste. 
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LESSONS IN GUNNERY ON BOARD H.M.S. 


By about the middle of the 17th century guns 
began to be mounted on wheeled truck carriages, 
so that they could be ‘trained’ right or left to a 
limited extent by means of rope tackles and hand- 
spikes. Wedge-shaped blocks of wood, called 
“quoins’, were thrust under the breech to elevate 
the gun when required. At the same time the 
Square gun-ports in the side of the ship, with 
hinged lids to keep out the water, were made 
larger. A stout rope called a ‘breeching’, passed 
through an ‘eye’ on the breech and fastened to 
ring-bolts on the ship’s side, was used to check 
the gun’s recoil. 

Since the guns pointed from the sides of a 
ship, the heaviest fire was a ‘broadside’, with all 
the guns on one side firing together. The largest 
guns were mounted on the lower gun-deck, 
below the main deck, and the gunners worked 
in partial darkness, 

At the beginning of the 1gth century the 
largest naval guns were 42- and 32-pounders, 
About 1780 lighter guns called ‘smashers’ or 
‘carronades’ (because they were made at the 
Carron foundry in Stirlingshire) had been intro- 
duced, and these needed fewer men to work 
them, and could throw a heavy shot 400 to 600 
yards with accuracy. Nelson’s flagship H.M.S. 


BRITANNIA AT PORTSMOUTH IN 1859 


Victory (q.v. Vol. IV) carried, an 
thirty 32-pounders and two 68-pounder car- 
ronades at the battle of Trararcar (q.v.) in 
1805. Aiming was still very rough and ready, 
but really accurate shooting was not of much 
importance since actions were still fought at very 
close range. ’ 

Apart from solid shot, many kinds of projec- 
tile were used. For fighting at close quarters, 
large numbers of small iron or leaden balls, 
packed into thin, sheet-iron cylinders (case-shot 
or canister) or into canvas bags (grape-shot), 
burst in all directions when they were fired. The 
enemy’s rigging was attacked by ‘bar-shot’ and 
“chain-shot’, two half-shots joined together by a 
long iron chain, which, when fired, separated 
and, whirling round and round, cut away the 
rigging. Fires were started by ‘carcasses’, 
spherical iron balls filled with a composition 
which burnt fiercely when fired and was difficult 
to extinguish; they were not unlike the incen- 
diary bombs of the Second World War. 

By 1838, guns firing shells containing explo- 
sive charges were being used in some British 
ships. Wooden ships were most vulnerable to 
this form of attack—in fact, in 1853 the Russian 
fleet destroyed a whole Turkish fleet by shell- 


ngst others, 
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fire. This was one important reason why iron 
was introduced in naval shipbuilding. 

In the middle of the roth century great 
changes were brought about in naval gunnery 
by the development of ‘rifling’ (grooved barrels) 
in heavy guns (see ARTILLERY) and the invention 
of the revolving turret, making it possible to 

ig large guns rapidly round in any direction. 
Turrets were first used with great effect in 1862 
during the AMERICAN Crvit WAR (q.v.). The 
first three British turret steam-ships had been 
completed by 1875. Heavily armoured, they 
mounted their four 12-inch or 12-5-inch muzzle- 
loaders in two revolving turrets with armour 
14 inches thick. The guns were loaded mechani- 
cally, though they could be loaded by hand in 
of breakdown. The Inflexible, in 1881, 
mounted the largest muzzle-loaders ever used 
in the navy, 16-inch, 80-ton guns with a range 
of 7 miles. Even larger breech-loaders were later 
used, but were discarded as too heavy. 

In the 1880’s breech-loading guns were 
generally adopted in British ships, and in 1882 
battleships were armed for the first time with 
two pairs of 43-ton, 12-inch rifled breech- 
loaders in turrets, firing 850-lb. shells. Ships 
also carried smaller guns (g-2-inch), and quick- 
firing guns of 6-inch, 4-7-inch, and 4-inch bores. 
Cordite, a more or less smokeless propellant, 
had already superseded the old-fashioned gun- 
powders (see Expiostves, Vol. VIII). 


Case 


Imperial War Museum 
I5-INCH GUN OF THE BATTLESHIP MALAYA 


The breech on the left is open ready for the shell to be put 
in. The guncrew wear anti-flash protective clothing 
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At the beginning of this century it was still 
expected that actions would be fought at dis- 
tances of 3 sea miles and less, and that ramming 
and boarding might still be possible. There was 
no regular system of fire control, and those in 
charge of the guns were expected to judge their 
own ranges. In the years preceding the First 
World War, however, a revolution in naval 
gunnery was brought about by the development 
of ‘director firing’. 

In battle, with many guns firing, it is impos- 
sible for any gunner to spot the fall of his own 
shot. The gunfire of a ship, therefore, must be 
controlled from a remote position by a single 
control officer, who can make the necessary 
calculations as to range and ‘deflexion’, that is 
the angle ahead of the enemy ship at which the 
gun must be aimed to allow for the movement 
of ship and target. With ‘director firing’, the 
control officer uses a master telescopic sight 
called a ‘director’, from which all guns can be 
fired by a single gun-layer. It is unnecessary for 
the men at the guns to see the target. 

The battleship Dreadnought, completed for the 
Royal Navy in 1906, mounted ten 12-inch guns 
in five turrets, with twenty-four 12-pounders for 
repelling attacks from destroyers or torpedo- 
boats. She was the first of the ‘all-big-gun 
battleships’, and was soon copied by other 
nations, particularly by Germany. During the 
First World War the ships of the Queen Eliza- 
beth class mounted eight 15-inch guns in four 
turrets, besides twelve 6-inch and many smaller 
weapons. These ships proved most successful in 
both World Wars; in the Second World War, 
off Calabria in the Mediterranean, in July 1940, 
a 1,920-lb., 15-inch shell from Admiral Cun- 
ningham’s flagship Warspite hit the Italian flag- 
ship at the prodigious range of 26,000 yards, or 
13 sea miles. 

The battleships Nelson and Rodney, completed 
in 1927, were the first British ships to mount 
triple turrets, each with three 16-inch guns, 
besides a large number of smaller guns. The 
16-inch guns, without their breech mechanism, 
weighed just over 103 tons apiece, and fired 
shells of 2,460 lb. to the great range of 35,000 
yards. The five battleships of the King George V 
class, completed between 1940-2, were of a yet 
newer type, mounting ten 14-inch guns in two 
quadruple and one double turret, besides six- 
teen 5:25-inch guns, and between sixty and 
eighty-eight 2-pounders and a large number of 
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smaller guns for anti-aircraft defence. The 
Vanguard, completed in 1946, has eight 15-inch 
guns in double turrets. 

In the Second World War, to meet the in- 
creased danger of air attack by bombs and 
torpedoes, new rapid-firing anti-aircraft guns 
were used. Battleships and some cruisers now 
carry 5°25-inch semi-automatic guns, firing 10 
to 12 rounds a minute, which can be used 
equally well against aircraft as against surface 
ships. Large aircraft-carriers mount sixteen 
45-inch guns of the same sort. All classes of ship 
carry a large number of heavy and light 
machine-guns besides automatic 2-pounders, 
called pompoms, with four or six barrels. All 
these guns are capable of pumping shell into the 
air at the rate of 150 to 200 rounds a minute. 

The development of Rapar (q.v. Vol. VIII), 
a vitally important aid to naval gunnery, enables 
ships to obtain accurate ranges and bearings of 
enemy surface ships as easily at night as in the 
day (see SEA WARFARE, Mopern). Nowadays 
the ranging of heavy naval guns has become a 
mathematical problem worked out by specialists 
in the bowels of the ship, and the gun crews do 
little more than load the guns. 

See also Sea Warrare, History OF; ARTILLERY; 


BATTLESHIP. 
See also Vol. VIII: BALLISTICS; EXPLOSIVES. 


NAVAL TRAINING. Many sailors begin their 
careers in the Roya Navy (q.v.) attheage of 15 
ina Boys’ Training Establishment. Seamanship, 
boat-pulling, parade-ground work, the begin- 
nings of gunnery, signalling, and navigation are 
their naval subjects, and ordinary school work 
is continued. Boys’ Training Establishments 
are residential and are commanded by a 
Captain, R.N., with a staff of service officers and 
men. At the end of a year these boys are ready 
for their first taste of sea life in a ship of the 
training squadron, where they meet men 
between the ages of 17 and 23 who are also 
beginning their training. After some months, in 
which technical subjects and general ship's 
duties are taught, the young sailor is directed to 
his first operational ship—perhaps a cruiser in 
the Far East, an aircraft-carrier of the Home 
Fleet, or a destroyer in the Mediterranean. 
Officers usually join the Royal Navy by 
way of the Royal Naval College at Dart- 
mouth at about the age of 16, or by special 
entry at 17-18. Entry is by an open exami- 
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NAVAL RECRUITS AT H.M.S. ST. VINCENT, THE NAVAL 
BARRACKS AT GOSPORT 
nation, and competition is keen. The work 


at Dartmouth is similar to that at other public 


matters. Cadets wear uniform, and half the 
staff consists of civilians and half of officers. Six 
terms for the 16-year-olds and one for the 18- 
year-olds are spent at Dartmouth, followed by 
about 8 months in a training cruiser. Here, in 
addition to receiving instruction in technical 
subjects, cadets form part of the crew, and so 
gain first-hand knowledge of the duties of the 
men they will later command. The training 
cruiser goes far afield, to the West Indies, 
Scandinavia, the Mediterranean, as well as 
round the coasts of Britain. 

The young officer then joins a ship of the fleet 
as a midshipman. His main task is to learn the 
art of leadership and how to take responsibility. 
He also learns how a warship is organized and 
administered. He is put in charge of the ship’s 
boats, practises navigation and signalling, and 
spends some time in each of the technical de- 
partments. After 16 months at sea, at the end of 
which he is commissioned as a sub-lieutenant, 
he takes a 2-term general course at the Royal 
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Naval College, Greenwich, followed by short 
technical courses at shore training establish- 
ments in such skills as gunnery, navigation, 
torpedo firing, and aviation. He is then ready 
to join the fleet as a general service officer, with 
he two gold rings of a lieutenant on his sleeve. 
Besides the officers and ratings of the execu- 
ive branch, there are the skilled engineers, 
.echanics, radio operators, electricians, ship- 
rights, and many others who maintain machi- 
ery and weapons in good order, and without 
vhom the rest of the crew could not do their 
jobs. Engineer officers, after their spell in a 
training cruiser, complete the basic and special- 
ist courses at the Royal Naval Engineering 
College at Plymouth. Electrical officers go to 
he University of Cambridge for 3 years after 
the training cruise. Other specialist officers are 
drawn directly from the universities. The ratings, 
arefully selected at entry, spend up to 4 years 
in Artificer Training Establishments before they 
go to sea with a specialist qualification as fully- 
-ained craftsmen, capable of servicing an air- 
craft engine, or repairing a gyro-compass or a 
imaged radar set. They return at intervals for 
further training, each time climbing another 
rang in the ladder of promotion. Executive 
otficers, who have qualified as gunnery, torpedo 
snd anti-submarine, or navigating officers, also 
«turn from sea at intervals to instruct, to ad- 
ninister, and finally to command. 

The pilots of the Royal Navy air squadrons 
do part of their flying training with the Royal 
Air Force, but also have to learn special skills 
not met with in a land-based air force such as 
how to land on and take off from the deck of an 
aircraft-carrier. Fire-fighters, photographers, 
observers, and many others have to receive 
special training peculiar to NAvAL AVIATION 
(q.v.). 

See also Roya Navy. 


NAVAL VESSELS. All vessels, whether large 
ships or small craft, which play a part in naval 
warfare today are highly specialized. The more 
prominent part is taken by the larger and most 
powerful vessels of the fleet, BATTLESHIPS, AIR- 
CRAFT-CARRIERS, CRUISERS, DESTROYERS, and 
Supmarines (qq.v.), which are described in 
separate articles. But other vessels are indis- 
pensable in sea fighting. For instance, before a 
fleet can put to sea it must be certain that mine- 
sweeping ships have cleared of mines the route it 
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intends to take. When the great fleet of landing- 
craft crossed the Channel to the beaches of 
Normandy in 1944, each column of ships was 
preceded by minesweepers. Again, German 
U-boats patrolling in the Atlantic were able to 
stay at sea for long stretches of time because they 
could get supplies, such as water, fresh food, and 
fuel, from a large supply-submarine, sometimes 
called a ‘milch-cow’, stationed at some pre- 
determined point in mid-ocean. 

In the Second World War, when German 
submarines were sinking merchant ships bring- 
ing essential materials to Britain, great numbers 
of small vessels were required to protect ocean 
and coastal convoys and to form harbour patrols. 
These small ships, frigates, corvettes, motor 
torpedo-boats, and motor launches, could be 
built quickly, and, if sunk, cost less to replace 
than a large vessel. At the beginning of the war 
the only escort vessels in operation with the 
Royal Navy were corvettes. These were armed 
with one 4-inch gun, machine-guns, and depth- 
charges, and carried special equipment to 
detect submarines, but had no torpedo-tubes. 
They were sufficiently powerful to deal with a 
submarine, but had a slow speed of only 16 
knots. Though very seaworthy, they were never 
designed as ocean escorts, and their buoyancy 
made them very uncomfortable for the crews on 
transatlantic runs. After 1942, a much faster, 
larger, and more comfortable type of ship 
gradually displaced the corvette. This was the 
frigate (named after the 18th-century sailing 
ship, the ancestor of the modern cruiser). 
Modern frigates. designed chiefly as ocean 
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Imperial War Museum 
THE FRIGATE LOCH TARBERT 
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Charles E. Brown 
A MOTOR TORPEDO-BOAT 
One of the 21-inch torpedoes can be seen on deck 


escorts and submarine killers, have a long 
cruising range, and usually a displacement of 
about 1,700 tons and a speed of 34 knots. They 
have a low silhouette difficult to detect by night, 
possess submarine-detection equipment and 
radar, and carry 4-inch guns, depth-charges, 
and machine-guns, but no torpedo-tubes. These 
escort vessels, through summer and winter, often 
in cruel weather, protected hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of precious cargo from attacks by 
U-boats, dive-bombers, and sometimes enemy 
surface raiders. 

At the end of the last century, with the inven- 
tion of the TorPepo (q.v.), great numbers of 
small, fast torpedo-boats were built, and for a 
period were a serious menace to a battle flect 
which had no adequate protection against them. 
When destroyers were developed to attack 
torpedo-boats, and when submarines proved 
able to launch torpedoes more effectively, the 
torpedo-boats were much less used. In modern 
warfare British motor torpedo-boats (M.T.B.s) 
are used to protect convoys on short coastal 
routes, to attack enemy convoys near home 
waters, to patrol harbours, or to beat off low- 
flying aircraft. Motor torpedo-boats are small, 
shallow, high-speed craft, armed with torpedoes, 
depth-charges, and machine-guns. German 


vessels of this type were called E-boats. Motor . 


launches (M.L.s), similar in appearance to 
M.T.B.s though not so heavily armed, are 
mainly used for harbour defence. In the Second 
World War, however, flotillas of Coastal Forces 
craft (as M.T.B.s and M.L.s were called), based 
on Dover, attacked the German heavy cruisers 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau which, having escaped 
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from their base in France, were making their 
way through the Channel to Norway. 

The Q-ship, or mystery ship, a special 
type of ship used against submarines in the First 
World War, often with success. It was generally 
a converted merchantman, uipped with 


-charges, 
which, disguised as a harmless tramp ship, 
lingered on a shipping route. When an enemy 
submarine approached to sink the ship by gun- 


fire or loot its stores, the disguise was flung oft 
and the guns opened up. This ‘booby trap’ 
proved quite useless, however, when tried out 
again at the beginning of the Second World 
War. 

During the Second World W 
53,000 special landing-craft were built 
and American dockyards for use in AMPHIBIOUS 
WARFARE (q.v.). Landing-craft range from the 
3,000-ton landing-ship for tanks (L.S.T.) to the 
small DUKW’ which can be used as a wheeled 
lorry on the road and a boat in the water. An 
L.S.T. carrying armoured and other heavy 
vehicles can be beached when the ding is 
made, and doors open in her bows so that the 
vehicles can be driven down a ramp on to the 
beach. The assaulting infantry are carried in 
small, fast, flat-bottomed craft (L.C.A.), sup- 
ported at close range by craft armed with rockets 
or medium guns. Supporting infantry land from 
fast, shallow-draught vessels (L.C.1.), and their 
vehicles from long, flat-bottomed craft (L.C.T.) 
which beach and drop their bows, rather like a 
drawbridge, to form a ramp. 

Minesweepers are small ships, often converted 
fishing trawlers, some built of wood so as to be 
proof against the magnetic mine, and all fitted 
with various apparatus for detecting and ex- 
ploding mines (see Bomps anD Mines). Mine- 
layers are larger than minesweepers, some being 
as big as small cruisers, and can operate at high 
speed so as to avoid interception: the modern 
British minelayer Manxman can steam at 40 
knots. The mines are launched into the sea 
through special openings in the ship’s stern. 

Depot-ships and repair-ships operate both in 
a Navar Base (q.v.) and in a fleet anchorage in 
protected waters or a harbour where there are 
no dockyard facilities. They carry workshops, 
stocks of spare parts, and other stores; sub- 
marine depot-ships also have comfortable living 
quarters for the crews when not in action. 
Heavy repair-ships carry dockyard machinery 
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on board, so that ships on fleet duties can be 
refitted, unless badly damaged, without being 
“nt home. 
‘Fleet auxiliaries’ are merchant ships operated 
' the Admiralty but manned by civilian crews; 
xey include oilers, victuallers, store-ships, 
nmunition-carriers, salvage vessels, and dock- 
ird tugs. Ifa large fleet remains at sea for a 
ng time, as the U.S. Pacific fleet had to do in 
ie Second World War, numbers of these 
xiliary vessels accompany the capital ships as 
ı kind of mobile naval base. Oilers make it 
sssible for escort vessels to refuel in mid-ocean; 
snd ammunition ships can supply bombarding 
s with fresh stocks of ammunition, as they 
lid during the invasion of Normandy. 
See also SEA WARFARE, MODERN. 


NAVIES, WORLD. In modern times all great 
States build a fleet to protect themselves by sea 
as well as by land (see Sra Power). But countries 
which are islands, such as Britain and Japan, or 
those with a very large seaboard, such as the 
U.S.A., are especially dependent on protection 
by sea. The British navy is described in a 
separate article (see Roya Navy). A few 
details of some of the other main navies are 
given here. 

x. U.S. Navy. America first began to build 
a i at the start of the American War OF 
INDEPENDENCE (q.v.), but for about 100 years 
it remained little more than a token force of 


U.S.I.S. 


THE U.S. BATTLESHIP MISSOURI IN ACTION OFF THE COAST OF 
KOREA 
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gunboats and commerce-raiding cruisers. Then, 
with the expansion of Japanese naval power, 
great efforts were made to build up a fully 
equipped battle fleet, and in 1898, in the war 
with Spain, U.S. naval squadrons were easily 
victorious in the Philippines and in the West 
Indies. 

By 1939 the U.S. navy ranked with the Royal 
Navy as the greatest in the world. Though their 
fleet was damaged by a surprise Japanese air 
attack on Pearl Harbour in 1941, the Americans 
soon rebuilt their navy and regained command 
of the Pacific after the battle of Mipway (q.v.). 
Backed by vast industries and plenty of labour, 
the U.S, navy grew so large that it was also able 
to play a major part in the battle of the Atlantic 
and in the invasion of western Europe (see 
Srconp Woritp War). It emerged from the 
war far stronger than the Royal Navy, which 
was the only other important navy left afloat. 
Much of the credit for the successful develop- 
ment of the AIRCRAFT-CARRIER and of AMPHI- 
BIOUS WARFARE (qq.v.) is due to the U.S. navy. 

2. German Navy. The appearance of Ger- 
many as a first-class naval power between 1895 
and 1914 was due mainly to the efforts of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. Despite the fact that her only ports 
suitable as naval bases were situated on the 
almost land-locked Baltic Sea, Germany was 
still able to build in 20 years a fleet of battleships 
and submarines that seriously challenged British 
sea power during the Firsr Worip War (q.v.). 
After that war her captive fleet was sunk by her 
crews, and the Treaty of Versailles forbade her 
to build anything larger than a token naval 
force. She did, however, build small but power- 
ful pocket-battleships, and later ignored the 
Treaty and built a large submarine fleet. In the 
Seconp WorLD War (q.v.) the German navy 
concentrated on submarine warfare and attacks 
by surface raiders (warships and auxiliary 
cruisers) on Allied and neutral merchant ship- 

ing. 
$ a Japanese Navy. The growth of the Japa- 
nese navy was as remarkable as that of the 
German navy. Japan had been a feudal island 
as late as 1860, yet she succeeded in building a 
modern navy in a generation. A picked staff of 
British naval instructors was sent out from 
England in 1867 at the request of the Japanese, 
and a naval college and dockyards were estab- 
lished. The Japanese navy inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on Russia in 1904-5 and practically 
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destroyed the Russian fleet in Port Arthur by 
torpedo attack. By 1914 Japan had superseded 
the Royal Navy in strategic control of the Far 
East, and by 1939 her navy was third in 
numerical strength to the British and U.S. 
navies. It contained the largest aircraft-carrier 
force afloat and the two biggest battleships ever 
built. By the end of the Second World War the 
Japanese navy had been destroyed. 

4. Russian Navy. Russia, until 1945, made 
no attempt to develop a large navy. Industrial 
backwardness, political revolution, and her 
geographical position (her three sea frontiers, 
the Baltic, the Pacific, and the Black Sea, are 
widely dispersed) have provided too many 
obstacles. In the Second World War her navy 
was weak, though it included four modern 
battleships, an aircraft-carrier, and submarines, 
which proved efficient enough in local opera- 
tions. Since 1945 she has produced many fast 
cruisers and modern submarines. 

5. Frencu Navy. For more than 100 years, 
until its defeat at TRAFALGAR (q.v.) in 1805, the 
French navy had been the rival, and often the 
equal, of the Royal Navy. Between 1859 and 
1888 a considerable ironclad fleet was con- 
structed, and the French navy remained efficient 
and up to date in all classes of ship until the 
outbreak of the Second World War. When 
France surrendered in 1940, there was a danger 
that her large fleet would be taken over by the 
Germans and used against Britain. Her naval 
squadron at Alexandria agreed to take no 
further part in the war; but the bulk of her 
Mediterranean fleet, at Oran in North Africa, 
refused to make any such agreement and was 
promptly attacked and severely damaged by a 
British force. Later, two of her large battleships 
were damaged when opposing the American 
landings in North Africa in 1942; the rest of the 
fleet was sunk by its crews in Toulon harbour in 
the same year when Germany invaded southern 
France. In 1951 France possessed only a second- 
class navy. 


See also SrA WARFARE, History or; SEA WARFARE, 
MODERN; SEA POWER. 


NAVY, see Roya Navy; Navies, WorLD. 
NAZISM, see TOTALITARIANISM. 


NEUTRALITY. This is a term used to denote 
the legal position of a country which refrains 
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from taking any part in a war between other 


countries. At the outbreak of a war a neutral 
country proclaims its neutrality, and by so doing 
it binds itself to a definite code of rules and obli- 
gations which are also recognized iy the fighting 
countries or ‘belligerents’. These rules include 
the observance of strict impartiality towards the 
belligerents; a neutral country must refuse to 
allow any belligerent to move troops or war 
supplies into or through its territory, or to set up 


installations there for military purp 
intern any belligerent troops that 
territory, but may leave at liberty 
unarmed prisoners-of-war of either side, and 
may allow belligerent sick and wounded to pass 
through. In modern times Switzerland has con- 


ses; it must 
pe into its 
scaped and 


sistently maintained her neutrality, even when 
she has been surrounded by belligerent countries. 
In the First and Second World Wars, Sweden 
managed to maintain neutrality; several of the 


other western countries—Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, and Norway—declared. ‘heir inten- 
tion to remain neutral, but Germany violated 
their neutrality on grounds of ‘military necessity’ 


and inflicted savage punishment on those that 
resisted. 

The term ‘armed neutrality’ is used when a 
neutral is armed for war and is prepared to use 
force if her neutrality should be violated. At the 
outbreak of the First World War the U.S.A. 


was a neutral country, but the persistent sinking 
of her merchant shipping by German sub- 
marines led her, in 1917, to pass from her posi- 
tion of armed neutrality to that of full belli- 
gerency, 

In the Second World War several countries, 
such as Brazil, though not immediately threat- 
ened by military dangers, decided to give up 
their neutral position. Spain described herself as 
observing armed neutrality, but the accuracy of 
this claim was sharply contested by the Allied 
countries. Other countries claiming to be 
neutral were Eire and Turkey. Neutral countries 
havenopartin framing the terms of peace treaties 
at the end of a war. It is difficult to maintain 
neutrality today because connexions between 
countries are so complex. Moreover, the Charter 
of the Unrrep Nations ORGANIZATION (q.v.) calls 
on member nations to prevent, if necessary, by 
armed force, one country from attacking another. 


NEW ZEALAND, GOVERNMENT OF. In 
the Dominion of New Zealand the Parliament, 
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r House of Representatives, corresponds to the 
British House of Commons, the Legislative 
Council or Upper House (the equivalent of 
tain’s House of Lords) having been abolished 
m 1 January 1951. The government is car- 
d on by the Governor-General, who represents 
e Crown, under the advice of his Cabinet 
‘inisters, who are responsible to the House of 
presentatives. There are eighty members of 
c House of Representatives, seventy-six whites 
cted by whites, and four Maoris elected by 
laoris. General elections are held every 3 years. 
here is universal suffrage—women having been 
titled to vote since 1893, and to be elected to 
rliament since 1919. There is no colour bar 
New Zealand, all offices being open to 
Maoris (q.v. Vol. I) as well as to whites. For 
the election of Maoris the Dominion is divided 
into four electoral districts and every adult 
Maori resident is entitled to vote. There are two 
main political parties—Labour and National. 
New Zealand gained responsible government 
in 1854, was recognized as a Dominion in 1907, 
aud established as such by the STATUTE oF 
WESTMINSTER (q.v.) in 1931. It is represented in 
London, Canberra, and Ottawa by High Com- 
reissioners, in Washington by an Ambassador, 
in other foreign countries by Ministers. A 
ish High Commissioner is resident in WEL- 
LINGTON, the capital (q.v. Vol. III). 
rhe Dominion is an active member of the 
Unsrep Nations (q.v.). A number of outlying 
islands in the Pacific, the Cook group, the Ross 
ndency, and part of Antarctica together 
the trusteeship of Western Samoa, are ad- 
stered by New Zealand. The trusteeship 
of the tiny phosphate island of Nauru is shared 
jointly between Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 
See also BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


See also Vol. I: New ZEALANDERS; Maoris. 
See also Vol. III; New ZEALAND. 


NORTHERN IRELAND, GOVERNMENT 
| OF. This country is part of the United King- 
| dom, but although it sends thirteen representa- 
tives to the Parliament in London, it has also a 
parliament and a government of its own in 
Bexrasr (q.v. Vol. III), for local affairs only. 
| The Queen is represented by the Governor, who 
holds office for 6 years, and is advised by a 
Cabinet of nine Ministers responsible to the 
Northern Ireland Parliament. This Parliament 
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consists of two Houses: the Senate has twenty- 
six members; two hold seats by virtue of their 
office and twenty-four are elected by members 
of the Lower House. The House of Commons 
has fifty-two members elected by universal 
suffrage—women having held the vote on the 
same terms as men since 1928, as in England. 

Northern Ireland is a section of the old pro- 
vince of Ulster and has six counties. The separa- 
tion of Northern and Southern Ireland took 
place in 1920 when, after some unsuccessful 
attempts to establish a system of home rule satis- 
factory to the whole of Ireland, it was decided 
to set up two parliaments, one for the North and 
one for the South. The southern part of Ireland, 
Eire, eventually broke from the British Empire 
altogether and became an independent republic 
in 1949. 

The Unionist Party is the only political party 
of any standing in Ulster. It was, from the start, 
in close sympathy with the Conservative Party 
in England, and the identification of its cause 
with that of the Union between Britain and Ire- 
land has made it practically impossible for other 
parties to obtain power. Its policy is progressive, 
particularly in education and in its successful 
nationalization of road transport. 

See also BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, 


See also Vol. I; IRISH. 
See also Vol. III: IRELAND. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS. In a nursery school 
groups of children between the ages of 2 and 5 
years can spend school hours in good physical 
conditions in the care of people who understand 
their needs and know how to provide the right 
environment for them so that they may live 
happily together and develop fully in mind, 
body, and spirit. Some nursery schools are 
accommodated in large old houses suitably con- 
verted, others in modern buildings specially 
designed and constructed as nurseries. 

A good nursery has certain essential features. 
Indoors there is plenty of light, space, fresh air, 
and warmth in cold weather. Washing rooms, 
cloakrooms, and w.c.s have suitable fittings of 
the right size, and are sufficiently attractive to 
encourage good personal habits. In the play- 
rooms the furniture is light and of the right size 
for the children. There may be alcoves or 
screened-off places for individual play or rest, 
and there is plenty of storage for toys and pos- 
sessions arranged so that the children can get out 
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Nursery Schools Assn. 
CARPENTRY IN A NURSERY SCHOOL 


and put away the toys themselves. Little easily- 
lifted beds with blankets and pillows are pro- 
vided for children who need to rest in school 
hours. The playrooms are the equivalent of 
workshops, libraries, and clubs for the children, 
provided with all the natural things which 
children have used all down the ages—wood, 
sand, clay, water, paints, and improvised toys— 
as well as some of the tools this modern age has 
for its use. The traditional toys of a good nursery 
are there: building bricks, dolls and their houses 
and furniture, odds and ends for dressing up, 
picture and story books, and so on, as well as 
the larger toys and simple apparatus, the push 
and pull carts, trucks and prams, model motor- 
cars and engines, climbing ropes and frames, all 
for the hearty exercise of children who have to 
learn to master their bodies and muscles with 
growing confidence and skill. 

There must be a staff room and a place where 
the Medical Officer and nurse can make their 
regular inspections of the children and talk to 
the parents. A garden easily reached from the 
playrooms is essential, and it should provide 
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grass, trees, and flowers as well as a paved play- 
place for use in damp weather. 

The times of arrival and going home, the 
main meal or meals, and often the time for 
prayers are fixed at stable points of the day; 
otherwise there is no hard and fas: plan. Wash- 
ing and toilet training comes when it is needed. 
The children are set in an environment that is 
right for them, and the adults are at hand to give 
group or individual attention when needed, and 
to encourage the development of interests. The 
good nursery school does not try to take the 
place of parents and home, but to work with 
them. 

A nursery school consists of groups of about 
twenty children, often two such groups, some- 
times four or five. Often, where nursery schools 
cannot be provided, nursery cla: ith an age 
range of 3 to 5 are set up in the infant depart- 
ments of primary schools. These have existed 
for longer than nursery schools; they have often 
suffered from unsuitable conditions and from far 
too formal an approach. But the better ones 
have a separate block to themselves and equip- 


ment and programme like that of a good nur- 
sery school. The head or superintendent of a 
nursery school is a trained teacher. Each group 


is usually in charge of a teacher who has taken a 
2 or 3 years’ course at a training college, and a 
helper of 16 years or over. 

Probably the first nursery school was the 
Free Kindergarten founded by Sir William 
Mather at Salford in 1873. Another famous 
pioneer school was that at Deptford in South 
London, founded by Rachel and Margaret 
McMillan. The Education Act of 1918 allowed 
State grants to be paid to support nursery 
schools and classes, In 1919 there were thirteen 
nursery schools recognized for grant: by 1932 
there were fifty-five—thirty provided by Local 
Education Authorities and twenty-five by volun- 
tary bodies; by 1949-50 there were 437 grant- 
aided nursery schools and 2,261 nursery classes. 

See also Epucation, Hisrory or; Day NURSERIES. 


NURSES, (Hosprrat), see Hosprrars, MODERN; 
(MILITARY), see Women’s Services. See also 
Vol. XI: Nursina. 
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OLD AGE PENSION, see SOCIAL Insurance, 


Section 4. 


OLD BAILEY. This is the popular name for 
the Central Criminal Court near St. Paul’s in 
London. The name is derived from a court 
which existed very early in London’s history and 
which, in the Middle Ages, stood within part of 
the city’s fortifications. ‘Bailey? was the name 
given to a courtyard in a fortified castle. The 
present court stands on the site of two previously 
separate institutions: the criminal court, and 
Newgate Jail next door. 

The Old Bailey’s importance as the main 
criminal court of the Kingdom goes back to the 
17th century. Since the 18th century most of the 
‘amous English trials for murder and other 
serious criminal offences have taken place there. 
During the same period Newgate became one of 
the main Prisons (q.v.) of the country, in which 
were held people either awaiting trial or under 
sentence of death, or serving sentences for such 
offences as debt. The sanitary conditions in 
Newgate were so appalling that there were 
frequent outbreaks of disease, the infection of 
which often spread to the court; in 1750 the 
Lord Mayor of London, two judges, and a 
number of jurors and witnesses working at the 
Old Bailey died from infection from Newgate. 
This gave rise to the custom, still observed today, 
of strewing aromatic herbs in the prisoners’ dock 
and elsewhere in the court, and placing a posy of 
flowers for the judge to sniff so that he should not 
be overcome by the prison stench. 

During the rgth century the Old Bailey was 
gradually transformed. In 1835 the court was 
rebuilt and, largely owing to the efforts of re- 
formers such as Elizabeth Fry (q.v. Vol. V), the 
terrible conditions of the prison were somewhat 
improved. In 1880 Newgate Jail was closed, and 


a little later pulled down to house the new and 
much larger Central Criminal Court, opened in 
1907. 

See also Canaan Law; TRIAL. 


OLIGARCHY. This term, derived from the 
Greek, means literally government by the few, 
as monarchy means government by one manand 
democracy government by the whole people. 
This small ruling group may, however, be made 
up of quite different types of people, and so pro- 
duce different types of oligarchies. They may 
be a group of the most wealthy people, the pluto- 
crats, who are wealthy probably because their 
families have grown rich in trade or industry; 
they may be the few men of noble descent, the 
aristocrats, who are probably also the hereditary 
owners of landed property; they may be the 
leaders of religion, a priest government, as still 
exists in Tibet; or they may be the military 
leaders who control the army. Most of the long- 
est established and most prosperous oligarchies 
have consisted of the wealthy merchants. 

In the ancient world some form of oligarchy 
was generally a progressive stage in the develop- 
ment of GOVERNMENT, for it was an advance on 
an autocratic Monarchy (qq.v.). Several of the 
trading cities of the ancient world, such as 
Rhodes and Carthage, were oligarchies ruled by 
a close group of wealthy trading families. But in 
the general development of the Greek Crry 
STATE (q.v.), oligarchies on a broader basis took 
shape. In such States there was generally a small 
council answerable to a larger assembly of 
selected people, and when vacancies occurred 
the assembly itself appointed new members. The 
city state of Sparta was a military oligarchy (see 
Spartans, Vol. I); that of Corinth was com- 
mercial. In Athens the assembly included all the 
people except slaves, foreigners, and women, 
and so was nearer what we call a DEMOCRACY 

iV): 

“ i the Middle Ages the feudal nobles in 
Europe sought to establish the form of oligarchy 
which was really a kind of aristocracy, and ruled 
in each country in the interests of those nobles 
who were big landowners (see FEUDAL SYSTEM). 
In England in the 18th century the right to 
return members to Parliament was, in fact, almost 
entirely in the hands of the big landowners. 
These nobles constituted the House or Lorps 
(q.v.), which had much more power than it has 
today; and up to the time of the Reform Bill of 


OLIGARCHY 


Anderson 


AMBASSADORS AT THE COURT OF VENICE 


Painting by Carpaccio (c. 1450-1522) 


1832 they influenced the electors by bribery, and 
thus largely controlled the House or Commons 
(q-v.). In Poland right up to the Second World 
War an oligarchy of aristocratic landowners 
provided the real power, and governed the 
country in their own interests. 

But most oligarchies have rested on the basis 
of commerce rather than landed property. A 
typical oligarchy of this type was that of the 
republic of Venice (q.v. Vol. III). All the chief 
officers of state, including the Doge, the head of 
the State, were chosen from the Grand Council, 
and this Council was limited to a small group 
of privileged families grown wealthy through 
commerce. This oligarchy ruled Venice for 
several hundred years. The government of the 
United Netherlands in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies was an oligarchy of this kind, only a few 
privileged burghers (citizens) in each town 
having the right to take part in the assemblies 
by which the Union was ruled. This type of 
Repustic (q.v.), because it was free from the 
tyranny of an autocratic king, seemed to the 
world at that time a great step in the direction 
of political freedom. Wordsworth’s famous 
sonnet, written when the Venetian republic 
came to an end, speaks of Venice as ‘the eldest 
child of Liberty’. But, in fact, an oligarchy can 
be quite as oppressive as an absolute monarchy 
—as we can see today from the example of the 
small dictatorial ‘party’ which controls the 


Communist States, and which is in essence an 
oligarchy, though it may claim to be the organ 
of economic and social freedom. 

See also GOVERNMENT; Monarcuy; Drm cY. 


ORDEAL, see TRIAL. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL, see Privy Counc; 
ORDERS, MINISTERIAL. 


ORDERS, MINISTERIAL. Some of the 
matters for which Parliament is responsible deal 
with details of social and economic affairs— 
pension schemes, family allowances, price-con- 
trolling schemes, conditions of work, hours of 
labour, and wages. It would be impossible to 
devise an Act of Parliament that could cover all 
the detailed regulations needed for dealing 
adequately with these matters. Also it is often 
necessary to make alterations to the regulations 
to suit changing circumstances more quickly 
than an Act could be passed through Parlia- 
ment, even had Parliament time to deal with 
such details. General regulations, also, need to 
be varied from one district to another. The 
drawing up of detailed regulations on some 
subjects requires a great deal of technical know- 
ledge, and can only be done by experts. 

For these reasons Parliament, over the last 50 
years, has passed a great many Acts that do not 
lay down detailed rules but give power to the 
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`overnment to make orders, regulations, and 
emes for working out in detail the general 
licy that the Act lays down. This practice is 
»wn as delegated legislation; the laws are not 
ide by Parliament itself but made under 
\rliamentary powers by the Queen in Council 
> Privy Counc.) or by a Minister in his 
»artment. The first type are known as ‘Orders 
Council’, the latter as ‘Departmental Orders’ ; 
th have in law the same force and effect, and 
ih are based on the advice of Ministers. 
Che practice of delegating legislative powers 
; grown enormously. Hardly an important 
\ct is passed that does not give further power to 
ne Minister to make rules and orders. 
linisters are not always confined merely to 
rking out the details of policies laid down 
ı an Act; sometimes they have been given 
\ower to make laws on matters of principle, to 
amend or modify existing Acts, to levy taxes, 
d to give orders from which no appeal can be 
iade to the courts. Members of Parliament 
who wish to oppose or criticize such orders can- 
not do so under the ordinary rules of debate, but 
must submit a ‘prayer’ petitioning the Crown 
to annul the order. If there is a strong show of 
feling in Parliament, the Government may 
withdraw the order. 
See also Act or PARLIAMENT; MINISTERS OF THE CROWN. 


ORPHANAGE, see CHILDREN’S Homes; CHILD 
WELFARE, 


OUTLAW. To be outlawed is to be put outside 
the protection of the law as a penalty for com- 
mitting a crime or for trying to escape justice. 
In Britain the possessions and property of an 
outlaw were forfeited to the Crown, and down 
to the 14th century anyone might kill him with- 
out penalty. According to the law, everyone's 
hand should be against an outlaw. In the 
Middle Ages Robin Hoop (q.v. Vol. V) and his 
followers were outlaws; but most outlaws were 
not the romantic figures that these were. In 
early times a man was declared an outlaw in 
England by a lengthy process in the ‘shire’ 
court (see Law, ENGLISH). Later, as Parliament 
became recognized as the supreme court in the 
land, a swifter method was adopted: a ‘Bill of 
Attainder’ was passed against him which usually 
condemned him to death, confiscated his pro- 
perty, and generally even disinherited his heirs. 
This was a useful weapon against a powerful 


political enemy. In the 15th century, during the 
Wars of the Roses, Henry VI and Edward IV 
each obtained Bills of Attainder against the 
other. Henry VIII obtained one against his 
chief adviser Thomas Cromwell, and William 
III against the Old Pretender, the son of 
James IT. 

In Britain, outlawry for refusal to appear 
before a court of law was abolished in civil cases 
in 1879; in criminal cases it is no longer neces- 
sary, since extradition treaties were signed in the 
1gth century by which most countries agreed to 
surrender any fugitive criminal trying to escape 
justice in his own country. 

Political offenders have often been declared 
outlaws or banished from their native land or 
city. In ancient Rome, exile, accompanied by 
loss of the rights of citizenship, was a harsh 
punishment, for to a Roman to be deprived of 
citizenship was a great disgrace, and also made 
him liable to be enslaved wherever he went. In 
Athens, a system known as ‘ostracism’ could be 
used to remove from the city for a period of 10 
years any person who, by reason of his wealth, 
the number of his friends, or other means of 
influence, was becoming over-prominent and 
thereby threatening the democracy. A famous 
Athenian outlawed in this way was Themis- 
tocles (471 B.C.). In the Middle Ages, DANTE 
(q.v. Vol. V) was outlawed from the Republic of 
Florence on a baseless charge of misusing his 
public appointment in the city. 

See also PUNISHMENT, HISTORY OF. 
See also Vol, IV: HicHwAyYMEN. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. This is the oldest 
university in the British Isles. Like other early 
medieval universities, Oxford was not deli- 
berately founded but developed gradually. 
There was a school at Oxford by the middle of 
the r2th century, and during the next century it 
grew rapidly, partly because of Oxford’s central 
position geographically in England, and partly 
because the frequent wars between England and 
France made it difficult for English students to 
study in Paris. By 1250 there were several 
thousand students at Oxford, gathered round 
the various Masters in the city and around the 
religious houses on the banks of the Thames and 
Cherwell. These students were all clerks (that 
is, in minor orders of the Church); most were 
poor and usually young—a boy would start 
attending the university at the age of 16 or 17. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
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New College 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD, BUILT BY WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM 
IN 1380 


The Warden stands in the centre surrounded by Doctors of 

Theology and of the secular faculties. Facing him are 

Bachelors of Arts and choristers in the foreground. 
Drawing by Thomas Chaundler 1465 


Discipline was loose, and there were frequent 
riots with the citizens of Oxford. 

The vast majority of the students of medieval 
Oxford lived in lodgings and were organized, 
if at all, according to the course of studies they 
were pursuing. In the 13th century, however, 
two colleges, Balliol and Merton, had been 
established to house a small number of post- 
graduate scholars, usually called ‘fellows’: from 
then onwards more colleges were founded every 
century. Up to the time of the Reformation in 
the 16th century, however, although there were 
already fifteen colleges in existence, only a few 
undergraduates were attached to a college, and 
those chiefly at New College and Magdalen. 

The 16th and 17th centuries saw a complete 
transformation both of Oxford and of Cam- 
BRIDGE Universiry (q.v.). From being modelled 
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on the normal medieval univer ity in Europe 
(see UNIVERSITIES, History or), they became 
unique in the world by reason of the develop- 
ment of the tutorial system. The custom grew 
up of placing young men to study under a fellow 
of one of the colleges, and to live in term-time in 
his ‘tutor’s’ rooms. Soon, entry into university 
life became only possible throu membership 
of a college, all important teaching was done in 
the colleges, and the government of the whole 
University fell into the hands of the colleges. 
Only one college—All Souls, founded in the 
15th century—now remains closed to under- 
graduates, and its fellows for the most part have 
no teaching responsibilities. 

During all this time the pattern of the studies 
pursued at Oxford was much as it had been laid 
down in the Middle Ages, with philosophy, 
theology, and mathematics predominating. In 
the rgth century, however, a period of consider- 
able change started, The examination system for 
graduation became a very stiff test of the candi- 
dates’ knowledge; and increased provision was 
made for the study of science, history, law, and 
languages. It is now possible to study almost any 
genuine academic subject at Oxford. The 
universities also became open to men who were 
not members of the Church of England, and the 
tule that fellows of colleges had to be in holy 
orders was abolished. Also, four colleges for 
women were founded between 1879 and 1893, 
though women were not admitted to full 
membership of the University until 1920. 

In the present century the number of under- 
graduates at Oxford has increased greatly, 
especially when grants by Local Education 
Authorities to pupils from secondary schools 
were multiplied and State scholarships were 
introduced. Peculiar to Oxford are the scholar- 
ships founded in 1903 under the will of Cecil 
Ruopes (q.v. Vol. V) for men from the British 
Dominions, from the U.S.A., and from Ger- 
many. There are usually about 200 Rhodes 
scholars in residence at any time. 

In the academic year of 1950 the total number 
of undergraduates averaged 7,450, of whom 
6,390 were men. There are now twenty-three 
residential colleges and two ‘halls’ (slightly 
lower in status) for men, five colleges for women, 
and one society of students not resident in 
college. Besides these, there are various colleges 
in Oxford which are associated with the Uni- 
versity but are not part of it—Manchester and 
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OXFORD, LOOKING SOUTHWARD FROM THE ROOF OF THE NEW BODLEIAN LIBRARY 
On the right is the Sheldonian Theatre, in which degree-giving and other ceremonies are held. On the left is the 


Clarendon Building, containing University offices. Behind it 
the Radcliffe Camera (a part of the Library), 


Mansfield, for example, both Nonconformist 
theological colleges, and Ruskin College, espe- 
cially planned for working people who could 
not afford the fees of the other colleges. 

The University, like CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
(q.v.), is a self-governing corporation of the 
graduates who form its teachers and adminis- 
trators. Its active Head is the Vice-Chancellor, 
who is appointed for a period of 3 years from 
among Heads of colleges in rotation by seniority. 
The Senior and the Junior Proctor are appointed 
annually in rotation, and deal among other 
functions with the discipline of undergraduates. 


is the Old Bodleian Library, and beyond, the dome of 
and the spire of the University Church 


Each college controls its own affairs, regulates its 
own admission of undergraduates, and arranges 
its own college lectures and tutorial instruction. 
The University matriculates the undergraduates 
and examines them for degrees; it also has 
special responsibilities in organizing the teach- 
ing of science. It has Delegacies of various kinds, 
for Extra-mural Studies, for example, for the 
University Institute of Education, and for the 
University Press. It controls certain famous 
institutions, such as the BODLEIAN LIBRARY 
(q.v. Vol. IV) and the Ashmolean Museum. 


See also UNIVERSITY. 
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PACIFISM. This is a belief that international 
disputes should be settled by peaceful means 
only, and therefore implies a refusal to take part 
in any kind of fighting. Pacifists generally op- 
pose war for either religious or political reasons, 
though some give both reasons. They differ 
among themselves about the right action for 
them to take in case of war. Some agree to tend 
the wounded on the battlefield, but others refuse 
even to assist in protecting the civilian popula- 
tion from enemy attack. Between these two 
extremes are pacifists of every shade of opinion. 

Pacifists who believe that war is inconsistent 
with the teaching and practice of Christianity 
are called Christian pacifists. When, in 1916, 
during the First World War, compulsory military 
service or CONSCRIPTION (q.v.) was introduced 
for the first time in Britain, the men who refused 
on conscientious grounds to join the armed 
forces or to assist the war effort in any other way 
were called ‘conscientious objectors’; many of 
them were imprisoned for this refusal, 

In the Second World War men and women 
who sought exemption from military service 
because of their convictions were brought before 
a local tribunal, consisting of a chairman (who 
in England and Wales was a county court judge 
or a barrister of 7 years’ standing) and four other 
members appointed by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service. The applicant appeared 
either in person or by representation, and the 
hearings were in public. The law neither limits 
nor defines conscientious objection, but it ap- 
peared to be generally agreed that the objection 
had to arise from well-founded moral convic- 
tion. The tribunal registered the applicant as a 
conscientious objector, either without forcing 
him to serve at all, or for non-combatant duties 
only, or for specified civil work: If his applica- 
tion was rejected, he might appeal to another 
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tribunal, consisting of a chairman (nominated 
in England and Wales by the Lord Chancellor) 
and two other members. He hac yet a further 
right of appeal if he was sentenced for failing to 


submit to medical examination, o7 for an offence 
against military law, and if he cou'd claim that 
his offence arose through conscientious objec- 
tion. 

In Britain the oldest body of religious paci- 
fists is the Society of Friends, or QUAKERS (q.v. 
Vol. I); William Penn (q.v. Vol. V), the 


{founder of Pennsylvania, used pacifist methods 
in dealing with the Red Indians of the district. 
He made a treaty with them, es -blishing the 
principle of fair dealing on both sides; and, 
though the Indians carried on er warfare 


against colonists of other Stat Pennsyl- 
vania, perhaps because of pacific treatment, no 
breach of the treaty occurred for c 70 years. 


not for 


Sometimes pacifism is advoca 


religious reasons, but as a matter of practical 
politics. Pacifists of this kind claim: that wars, 
besides being cruel and wasteful, sre useless 
because they seldom bring about the objects for 


which they are said to be fought, snd usually 
create more problems than they s: 


Some political pacifists and ali Christian 
pacifists argue that their attitude is not merely 
negative, but that pacifism can be 2 construc- 


tive means towards international! friendship; 
they say that peaceful remedies for international 
grievances should be urged upon go ernments 
in the hope that they may be applied. This view 
is held by many responsible people who are not 
pacifists, and also by many governments; in 
cases of international tension the real difficulty 
is to decide what peaceful ways will be successful 
in preventing war. Whether the weaker of two 
nations can prevent war by completely disarm- 
ing, as the political pacifists claim, or, on the 
other hand, by arming in readiness to resist 
attack, will always be a matter about which 
people will disagree. Those who support a policy 
of armed defence assert that pacifism could only 
stop war if all citizens of all countries in the 
world were complete pacifists all the time; they 
claim that the way to keep peace is not for 
nations to give in to violence and bullying, but 
to combine to stop it. Therefore they prefer to 
put all their energies into building up INTER- 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATION, and establishing an 
INTERNATIONAL POLICE (qq.v.). 

A policy of non-violence can sometimes be 
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used for a definite and organized political pur- 
pose. A conspicuous example was seen in India 
vhen Mahatma Ganput (q.v. Vol. V), in the 
truggle for home rule for India, urged his 
‘ollowers to rely solely on ‘passive resistance’. 
\t first, many followed his bidding, but as 
sassions grew fiercer, violence and rioting broke 
yut, 


PAKISTAN, GOVERNMENT OF. The 
Dominion is composed of two areas widely 
eparated from each other, the smaller, but 
nuch the more densely populated, being East 
Bengal (see Map, Vol. III, p. 229). Pakistan 
has a Governor-General representing the Sove- 
reign, a Cabinet resembling the British Cabinet, 
and a Constituent Assembly of seventy-nine 
members, forty-four of whom represent East 
Bengal. Pakistan consists of five ‘Governor’s’ 
provinces—Punjab, Sind, North-west Frontier 
Province, East Bengal, and Baluchistan—each 
of which has its own elected assembly and most 
of them cabinets. Also there are autonomous 
States which are united with Pakistan on ques- 
ons of defence, foreign policy, and communica- 
‘ons; and tribal territories with which the 
Governors of the North-west Frontier Province 
and East Bengal maintain contact. 

The history of the government of Pakistan is, 
until 1947, inseparable from that of Innra (q.v.). 
^t that date, under the Indian Independence 
Act, India became a self-governing Dominion, 
and a large'part of the Moslem community, who 
were heavily outnumbered by the Hindu popu- 
lation, broke away to form the separate Dominion 
of Pakistan. They were led by Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, who became their first Governor- 
General, and Liaquat Ali Khan, their first Prime 
Minister. Under the STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 
(q.v.) Pakistan is a free and equal member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is 
represented by a High Commissioner in the 
United Kingdom, in India, and in most of the 
Dominions, and by ambassadors or consuls in 
many foreign countries. A British High Gom- 
missioner is resident at Karachi, the capital. 

Pakistan had to create its administration right 
from the beginning. As a whole the Moslems in 
the past had taken less part in political activity 
and had shown less interest in education than 
the Hindus, but now they are making great 
progress in these directions. Many difficulties 
remain, such as trouble with Afghanistan, 


PARATROOPS 


conflict with India over Kashmir, and the 
enormous influx of refugees. In the United 
Nations, Pakistan, the largest Islamic country 
in the world, is becoming recognized as the 
leader of Moslems in the east. 

See also Brrrish COMMONWEALTH; INDIA, GOVERNMENT 
OF, 


See also Vol. III: PAKISTAN. 
See also Vol. I: INDIAN Pzop.es; IsLaM. 


PARATROOPS. These are picked soldiers 
who land from aircraft by PARACHUTE (q.v. 
Vol. IV), usually to form the spear-head of an 
airborne force. The attack is generally designed 
either to destroy enemy installations, or to seize 
and hold an important position behind the 
enemy’s front line. The purpose of the parachute 
troops is to clear the ground of the enemy before 
the supporting forces arrive in gliders and trans- 
port aircraft. Paratroops wear special steel 
helmets, rather like crash-helmets, loose-fitting, 
camouflaged tunics and trousers, and special 
boots, strengthened at the ankle to resist the 
shock of landing. 

For an airborne operation the transport air- 
craft, each carrying about thirty men with 
equipment packed in metal containers, fly to 
the place where the attack is to take place; and 
when they are over the ‘dropping zone’, the 
troops leap out of the aircraft, one by one, from 
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A JEEP BEING LANDED FROM A TRANSPORT PLANE BY 
PARACHUTES 


PARATROOPS 


Imperial War Museum 
A PARACHUTE DESCENT FROM THE TRAINING TOWER 


a door near the tail. Their metal containers 
follow, also attached to parachutes. The para- 
troops are defenceless against fire from the 
ground as they float down, but once on the 
ground they are ready to go into action imme- 
diately. After a time the supporting troops fly 
in, with light tanks, artillery, signals equipment, 
and so on. The gliders are towed by aircraft and 
released within range of the dropping zone. An 
airborne force is usually withdrawn when it has 
completed its task or has handed over the cap- 
tured position to the main army formations. If 
the operation fails and the force cannot be re- 
lieved, the men have to fight their way back to 
their own lines. Airborne troops can, of course, 
operate as normal infantry units, and paratroops 
can be used for isolated raids, similar to Com- 
MANDO raids (q.v.), independently of other air- 
borne forces. 

The Russians were the first to organize large 
formations of parachute troops; they took part 
in Red Army exercises before the Second World 
War, though they were not much used during 
the war. The Germans used them very success- 
fully, though on a small scale, in the Low 
Countries, France, and Greece in 1940-1. 
Though their attack on Crete in the spring of 
1941 with a parachute division was successful, 
there were so many casualties in troops and air- 
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craft that they never used them again on so large 
a scale. The British and Americans first used 
parachute troops in the North African campaign 
and during the invasion of Sicily (1943). They 
also used them extensively during the landings 
in Normandy, for other operations in north- 
west Europe, and in the Pacific. 

Paratroops played a major part in the famous 
Allied airborne operation at Arnhem, in Hol- 
land, in September 1944, designed to secure a 
crossing over the Rhine, preparatory to an in- 
vasion of Germany before the winter set in. The 
British 1st Airborne Division, which had the 
most difficult task, was ‘dropped’ north of the 
Rhine, with orders to seize the airfield and river 
bridge at Arnhem. They met stronger opposi- 
tion than had been expected, including a Ger- 
man armoured division with which they were 
not equipped to deal. The weather grew. bad, 
some of the supplies of food and ammunition 
meant for them were dropped into the German 
lines, and the British 2nd Army, advancing from 
the south-east, was delayed and failed to join up 
with the airborne troops. After nearly a week of 
bitter fighting, during which most of the para- 
troopers were killed, wounded, or captured, the 
survivors fought their way back to their own lines. 

Paratroops are mostly trained as infantrymen, 
with special instruction in parachu‘e-jumping. 
With modern equipment this is a comparatively 
simple and safe operation. Early training con- 
sists of low jumps from raised platforms, fol- 
lowed by high jumps from balloons, until 
eventually the men are trained to jump from 
aircraft by day and night. Most armies now 
have paratroop units. In Britain they are 
organized in brigades of three battalions each 
(see Army, BRITISH). 


See also TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT; LAND WARFARE, 
HISTORY OF, 


PARISH. This is the smallest unit of British 
Locat Government (q.v.) which began purely 
as a unit of church government. In principle, a 
parish is an area which is served by one church 
and one clergyman, though now many parishes 
have extra churches and assistant clergy. The 
whole of England, Wales, and Scotland is divided 
into parishes, which may vary in size from a 
few acres to over roo square miles. In the 
countryside each village is, as a rule, a separate 
parish though there are many exceptions; towns 
are usually divided into many parishes. 


PARISH 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


THE PARISH VESTRY 


Water-colour by T. Rowlandson, 1784 


England is said to have been first divided into 
parishes by Theodore of Tarsus, who was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the 7th century. They 
continued as purely Church divisions until the 
time of the Rerormation (q.v. Vol. I). Then, 
as the old organization of the manors was break- 
ing down (see LOCAL GOVERNMENT, History oF), 
the parish was adopted as the unit of general 
local government. The people of the parish, 
meeting in the church vestry, were made re- 
sponsible for a number of duties, which included 
looking after the poor, repairing the roads, 
catching the sparrows that ate the corn, and 
providing a village constable, These meetings, 
known as vestries, were open to all householders, 
though it was found in some large parishes that 
hundreds of people sometimes came, and then 
it was almost impossible to do business and the 
assemblies sometimes degenerated into riots. In 
some towns, therefore, there grew up a small 
committee of the richer people who, in fact, 
managed all the business of the parish. These 
committees, known as select vestries, were not 
elected, and often managed affairs rather for 
their own profit than for the good of the people; 
they had costly feasts, which were paid for out of 
parish funds, and they paid themselves very 
generous wages for doing the parish business. 


They had become extremely unpopular by the 
time of the Stuart Kings, and many attempts 
were made to prevent their misusing their 
power. A bill was introduced into the House of 
Lords in 1697 to control them and make them 
publish their accounts. It was not passed, but it 
became a custom to introduce this bill every 
year at the opening session of Parliament, as a 
symbol of the right of Parliament to discuss what 
it wished, before debating the programme laid 
down by the Government. In fact, it is still 
introduced every year, though nobody troubles 
to read it. In the early rgth century an Act of 
Parliament was finally passed to control these 
vestries. 

Most villages in England, however, did not 
have these select vestries, but were still governed 
by the open vestries in which every houscholder 
could speak and vote. But gradually their more 
important duties were taken away and given to 
new and more efficient boards and councils, as 
these were established. By the end of the 1gth 
century the open vestries were nearly extinct, 
but in 1894 they were reorganized by Parlia- 
ment as part of a new system of local govern- 
ment. This resulted in a method of parish 
government which, with very little alteration, 
still exists today. 


PARISH 


In every parish in rural areas (but not in 
towns) there is a parish meeting, which can be 
attended by all people aged 21 years and over 
who live within the parish boundary. It must 
meet at least once a year, and has power to do a 
number of things for the good of the village, such 
as keeping up village greens and footpaths, 
providing bathing places, sports grounds, and 
allotments, and lighting the streets. It can also 
express the opinion of the village to the district 
or county council, or even to Parliament. In the 
larger villages the people elect a small committee 
or parish council, which takes over some, but 
not all, of the powers of the parish meeting. 

The responsibilities which the old vestries had 
to the parish church are now taken over by the 
Parochial Church Council, which, together with 
the rector and vicar and the churchwardens, 
looks after the affairs of the parish church. The 
parish today, therefore, is a unit of local govern- 
ment in the rural areas, and, in both rural and 
town areas, the unit for the work of the national 
Church, as it has been for centuries. 


See also Locat Government, History or; Loca 
GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND). 
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Bodleian Library 
THE PARLIAMENT OF EDWARD I IN 1274. 


To the left and right of the King are Alexander IIT of 
Scotland and Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, who had come to 
attend the coronation. Beside them are the Archbishops 
of York and Canterbury. The Lords Spiritual sit on the 
left, the Lords Temporal on the right, with the Chancellor 
and judges on their woolsacks in the centre. 18th-century 
engraving from a 13th-century drawing 
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PARLIAMENT. The name is derived from the 
French word parlement, a consultation. Under 
the Britis Constirution (q.v.), Parliament is 
‘sovereign’—the supreme governing authority, 
It consists of three elements: the Crown, the 
House or Lorps, and the Hows or Commons 
(qq-v.), though there have been many changes 
in the relative powers of these elements, Today 
the House of Commons, representing the main 
body of the people, is the dominating institution 
of British government. The story of the growth 
of Parliament is one of the great stories of British 
history. 

In Anglo-Saxon times the kings often sum- 
moned an assembly of the leading men of the 
kingdom, called a witenagemot or ‘court of wise 
men’, to discuss matters of policy and taxation 


and to help in framing laws. The Norman 
kings continued this practice, summoning 
periodically an assembly called the ‘Great 
Council’, consisting of the leading landowners 
of England, the chief dignitari f the Church, 
and the main royal officials (see Kovar Housz- 
HOLD). This Council not only discussed govern- 
ment policy but was also the supreme law court 
of the kingdom. During the 13th century various 
experiments were made to associate other 
classes, lower down the social scale, with the 


work of the Council. This becarne more im- 
portant as more of the wealth of the kingdom 
passed into the hands of the couniry gentry of 
the shires and of the merchants of the towns, for 
if taxation was to be efficient these people had 
to be asked for their consent and for their help in 
collecting taxes. The fact also that the Great 
Council was a law court meant that the knights 
and merchants could present petitions, pointing 
out where injustices lay and what changes 
needed to be made in the law of the country. 
By the middle of the 14th century the main out- 
lines of Parliament as it has existed ever since 
were laid down. At the centre of Parliament was 
the King. Around him was the upper house 
(later the House of Lords), consisting of the 
King’s chief Ministers and councillors, the 
Judges, and the chief landowners. Associated 
with them was the lower house, later the House 
of Commons, consisting of two representatives 
from each county (the knights of the shire) and 
two representatives from a number of important 
towns or ‘boroughs’ (the burgesses). Taxes were 
granted by the two houses, and new law- 
making came more and more to be based upon 
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CROMWELL DISSOLVING THE ‘RUMP’, THE REMNANT OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT, IN 1653 


ihe petitions presented by the lower house for 
the redress of grievances. 

The union of the functions of law-making and 
tax-granting in one body, which was unique in 
Europe, meant that from the start the lower 
house had a weapon in controlling the arbitrary 
power of the King; for, if he refused to grant 
reform in the law, it could withhold the grant 
of taxes. By the end of the 14th century the 
principle had been established that the King 
could levy very few taxes (quite inadequate for 
the needs of government) without parliamentary 
consent, Until the 16th century, however, 
Parliament did not usually withhold taxes 
indefinitely and only very occasionally succeeded 
in calling the King’s Ministers to account for 
misuse of public money. But it did continue to 
survive at a time when absolutist monarchies 
were being set up almost everywhere else in 
Europe (see MONARCHY). 

In the 16th century the power of Parliament, 
especially of the House of Commons, increased 
greatly. Henry VIII looked to the House of 


Commons to pass the legislation he needed to 
carry through the great changes of the Rrror- 
MATION (q.v. Vol. I), because the upper house 
with its many Church dignitaries was not likely 
to support him. Henry rewarded the Commons 
for their support by granting them much of the 
land taken from the Church, especially from the 
monasteries. This, and the rapid growth of 
trade at this time, meant that the House of 
Commons came to represent the larger part of 
the wealth of the country, and consequently 
their political power much increased. Indeed, 
it needed all the tact, skill, and charm of Queen 
Elizabeth to preserve the powers of the Crown 
against the growing demands of Parliament. 
When, in 1603, she was succeeded by James I, 
tactless, clumsy, and unprepossessing, the 
struggle came into the open; and the next 85 
years saw the emergence of Parliament as the 
supreme governing power. 

Up to this time very little attention had been 
paid to the theory of parliamentary government. 


James I, however, asserted the theory of ‘divine 
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right’, that is, that the King ruled as God’s direct 
representative, and therefore must be obeyed in 
everything. This led Parliament to assert that 
a share in government was ‘the undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the subjects of 
England’. This fundamental difference of 
opinion led to the Crvm War (1642-51) (q.v.) in 
which Parliament was victorious. After the 
execution of Charles I, England was ruled for a 
time without a King; but after the Restoration 
in 1660 Charles II managed to keep on good 
terms with Parliament. His brother, James 
II, tried again to defy Parliament, with the 
result that after the REVOLUTION oF 1688 (q.v.) 
he was deposed. The next rulers, William and 
Mary, were made to sign the great BILL oF 
Ricuts (q.v.) which recognized Parliament’s 
power once and for all. 

The ‘Glorious Revolution’ of 1688 established 
Parliament as the supreme law-making autho- 
rity in the land; but it took about another cen- 
tury for Parliament to secure control over the 
carrying out of those laws. For a long time 
the King still appointed his Ministers without 
consulting Parliament. With the growth of 
PorrticaL Parties (q.v.) in Parliament, how- 
ever, this became increasingly difficult, but as 
late as 1784 George III maintained William 
Prrr (q.v. Vol. V) as Prime Minister although 
he could not command a majority in either 
House of Parliament. If Parliament disapproved 
of a Minister, it could refuse to vote taxes, or 
could prosecute him by IMPEACHMENT (q.v-), 
but it did not choose the Minister. Gradually, 
however, by the beginning of the roth century, 
it came to be understood that a Minister would 
resign if Parliament voted against him. Later 
still, there grew up the present system of 
‘Cabinet responsibility’, whereby the leading 
Ministers stand together as a team under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister. If Parlia- 
ment votes against any of the Ministers, the 
whole Cabinet may resign. It may then fall to the 
leader of the Opposition to form a new Cabinet, 
or more often there is a general election, and the 
country chooses a new Parliament (see MINISTERS 
OF THE CRown). 

The other important change which has 
gradually taken place is in the composition of 
Parliament—the extent to which it really repre- 
sents the whole country. In the early roth 
century only one person in fifty was entitled to 
vote at a Parliamentary election, and whole 


sections of the country were still quite unrepre- 
sented. A series of reforms during the Igth 
and goth centuries has led to universal suffrage 
(see ELECTION) so that now every person over 
21 years of age has the vote. 

These reforms accelerated the process which 
has been going on since the 16th century, by 
which the House of Commons has become the 
dominant element in Parliament—-the powers 
of the House of Lords being more and more 
reduced. Parliament, however, still consists of 
the three elements, and would be constitutionally 
incomplete without any one of them. 


See also GOVERNMENT; Crown, Brit 
PARLIAMENT; MINISTERS OF THE CROWN; 


H; Houses oF 
JLECTION. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES. Both 
Houses of Parliament appoint committees to 
examine bills (see Acr oF PARLIAMENT), or to 


inquire into breaches of their p ges; the 
Commons also appoint committees to inquire 
into the public accounts and to examine legisla- 


tion delegated to government departments (see 
ORDERS, MINISTERIAL). A ‘select committee’ of 
members of the House can hear evidence and 
examine witnesses. In the Commons there are 
special committees for Church affairs, for matters 
concerning Wales and Monmouthshire, and for 
Scotland. The committee system saves a great 
deal of time, for a few members can do work that 
would otherwise occupy the whole House. The 
political parties are represented on committees 
in roughly the proportions of seats which they 
possess in the whole House. The committees 
submit reports to the House, which may or 
may not adopt the committee’s findings. 

A very important matter is examined by a 
committee consisting of the whole House—a 
procedure usually reserved for constitutional 
questions and for financial issues. For instance, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer opens his 
Budget (see Nationa Finance, Section 2) to the 
whole House sitting in committee (called ‘the 
committee of ways and means’, since it is con- 
sidering how to raise taxes for the coming year). 
The estimates of the expenses ofeach department 
for the next year are also considered at a com- 
mittee of the whole House (called ‘the com- 
mittee of supply’, since it decides how much 
moncy shall be supplied to each department). 
In general the House’s normal rules of debate 
(see House or Commons) apply to committees, 
but the rule that a member can speak only once 
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n one debate does not apply. In committee 
a chairman presides in place of the SPEAKER (see 


picture, p. 177). 
PARTY GOVERNMENT, 


Parties; PARLIAMENT. 


see POLITICAL 


PASSPORT. A passport is a document which 
the Government of a country issues to its 
citizens to prove their NATIONALITY (q.v.) and 
o facilitate their travelling abroad. A British 
passport bears the words ‘Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
requests and requires in the name of Her Majesty 
ill those whom it may concern to allow the 
yearer to pass freely without let or hindrance 
ind to afford him/her every assistance and pro- 
tection of which he/she may stand in need’. 
Most countries now issue passports in the form 
of a small book for which a charge is made; in 
its pages are a photograph of the traveller, and 
certain details about him, such as his height, age, 
place of birth, and colour of eyes and hair. The 
present 32-page British passport, which came 
into use in 1921, is valid for 5 years after issue, 
and may be renewed for another 5 years. When 
Governments restrict the amount of money to be 
aken into or out of a country, the total sum 
taken abroad by a traveller within a given time 
say, a year) is recorded in his passport. 
A passport usually bears an ‘endorsement’ 
an extra remark) by the authority which issues 
it, stating the countries for which it is valid. For 
entry into some countries a ‘visa’ is needed, 
granted by a representative, such as a consul, 
of the country concerned. This visa, which 
usually consists of a mark made by a metal or 
rubber stamp, is dated to show for how long the 
visa is valid, and also it sometimes indicates the 
ports or frontier stations through which the 
traveller must pass. Many countries issue a 
special form of diplomatic passport for their 
diplomatic representatives, members of their 
governments, and leading officials, to secure 
special help and courtesy when the holders are 
travelling on duty. Britain does not follow this 
practice. The only special kind of United 
Kingdom passport is the red passport granted to 
Queen’s Messengers who carry the ‘diplomatic 
bags’ (see FOREIGN OFFICE). 
Rulers in ancient times are said to have given 
their messengers a ring with the ruler’s seal 
to secure protection and assistance on their 
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The passport entitled the holder and his men to pass 
through the British battle lines during the campaign in 
the Netherlands 


journeys. The Pharaohs of Egypt used to give 
their ‘cartouche’ (an oval ring with the royal 
name engraved on it) for this purpose. The 
Roman Emperor Caesar Augustus is said to have 
given to a philosopher named Potamon a pass- 
port, orsafe-conduct, worded: ‘Ifthere be anyone 
on land or sea hardy enough to molest Potamon, 
let him consider whether he be strong enough to 
wage war with Caesar’. 

The earliest passport that has been discovered 
in Britain was issued by Charles I in 1641, and 
was signed by him; but safe-conducts were 
issued by English Kings to subjects travelling 
abroad at least as early as the 12th century. At 
first, passports were given to foreigners as well as 
British subjects. In modern times this happens 
only when, on the outbreak of a war, a British 
passport is formally handed to the ambassador 
of the enemy state and he is asked to depart at 
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once. In certain cases, also, British passports are 
issued to people of foreign origin if for special 
reasons (as during war) they need ‘Her Majesty’s 
protection’. 

Before the First World War there were hardly 
any countries in which travellers had to carry 
passports or any documents to show their 
identity. After that war almost all countries 
made laws compelling everyone who passed into 
or out ofa country to show a passport. They did 
this so that the entry of undesired immigrants 
could be controlled, and so that an over- 
populated country could keep out foreigners 
who might add to unemployment or become a 
liability to the State. Passports also checked the 
movement of criminals or of people on whom 
for political reasons Governments wished to 
keep a watch. Special passports, named after 
the statesman Nansen (q.v. Vol. V), are issued 
by international organizations to enable refugees 
to travel. 

See also Forricn OFFICE. 


PAUPER, see WORKHOUSE; Poor Law. 
P.A.Y.E., sce Income Tax, 


PEERAGE. A peer is created when the Sove- 
reign ennobles a person by granting him the 
rank, style, title, and dignity of a baron or higher 
honour. Most peerages are hereditary, that is, 
on the death of a peer the title passes to his heir— 
though generally only to a male heir. In early 
days the King had the right to summon anyone 
he pleased to advise him at a Great Council (see 
PARLIAMENT). In the 14th century the principle 
was finally established that a small number of 
large landowners, called ‘peers of the realm’, had 
the duty of attending Parliament whenever it 
met; and this duty was handed on to their heirs. 
From that time the House or Lorps (q.v.) be- 
came an hereditary legislature. From the 14th 
century the Crown has created peers by LETTERS 
PATENT (q.v.). ‘Once a peer always a peer’—a 
peer cannot surrender or be deprived of his title. 
If there is a dispute over the inheritance of a 
peerage, the dispute is tried by the Committee 
of Privileges of the House of Lords. 

There used to be separate peerages for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but when 
England and Scotland were united in 1707 a 
peerage of the United Kingdom was created, 
and after 1801 Ireland was included in this. But 
English or Scottish titles created before 1707 and 
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Irish ones created before 1801 still retain their 
separate identities. Peerages are always here- 
ditary, except for those of law lords, created 
under a special Act. 

Peers used to enjoy some privileges, the last of 
which was the right to be tried for grave crimes 
by their fellow peers in the House of Lords. This 
right, last exercised in 1936 when a peer was 
tried for manslaughter after a motor-car acci- 
dent, was abolished in 1948, and today a peer 1s 
tried by a judge and jury like anybody else. 
Formerly a peer sentenced to death could claim 
the right to be hanged with a silken rope. 

The different kinds of peerage, in order of 
precedence, are Duke, Marquess, Earl, Viscount, 
Baron; all, with the exception of a Duke, are 
commonly called ‘Lord’ in everyday speech. A 
Baronet and a Knight are not peers. A peer may 
be promoted, in which event he does not lose his 
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existing rank but retains it with his new honour: 
hus a man may be an Earl in the peerage of 
he United Kingdom, or Viscount in the peer- 
ge of Scotland, and a Baron in the peerage of 
Ireland using a different name and title in each 
case. An Earl is the equivalent of the foreign title 
tount; his wife is a Countess, Viscount is a title 
sorrowed from the French, and originally meant 
ne who substitutes for a Count or Earl. The 
idest son of a Duke, a Marquess, or an Earl is 
ziven as a ‘courtesy’ title one of his father’s 
.dditional titles; thus the eldest son of the Duke 
f Marlborough is known as the Marquess of 
slandford, but he is not qualified to sit in the 
ouse of Lords, or to have any of the privileges 
fa peer. The younger sons and daughters of 
Jukes and Marquesses are styled ‘Lord’ and 
ady’: all the children of other peers have 
the style ‘Honourable’—except for an Earl’s 
aughter, who is a ‘Lady’. The daughters of 
cers keep their titles after marriage, so if Mr. 
nith marries the daughter of a peer she will 
come either Lady Jane Smith or the Hon. 
\irs. Smith. 
\ peerage usually descends to males only; but 
peerage created by letters patent can descend 
females if the patent so provides—although 
is is rare. Certain ancient peerages also 
scend to either sex. But the seniority rule does 
ot apply to women, so that where there are 
veral daughters, the peerage falls into abey- 
e to avoid there being several co-heiresses. 
Where there is only one daughter, she becomes 
. peeress in her own right; there are about 
twenty such peeresses. A woman, however, may 
not sit in the House of Lords. In 1922, on the 
-ath of her father, Viscountess Rhondda applied 
for a writ of summons to Parliament, but while 
some peers favoured it, the majority's decision 
was against the right of a woman peer to sit, 
See also House or Lorps; Honours. 
See also Vol. XI: SoctaL PRECEDENCE. 


PENAL SERVITUDE, see Punisument, His- 
TORY OF; TRANSPORTATION. 


PENSIONS. A pension is a sum of money paid 
at regular intervals to a person for various 
reasons, but generally because he can no longer 
earn his own living on account of old age or 
disability. Pension schemes run by the State, or 
by employers, or by private groups of people 
such as trade union members are now very 
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widespread; furthermore, everybody qualifies 
for a pension (known as retirement benefit) 
under the National Insurance Act of 1946 (see 
SOCIAL INsuRANCE). 

Special pensions used to be given by the King 
and by Parliament to certain individuals for 
outstanding services to-the nation. For example, 
a pension of £5,000 a year was given to the heirs 
of Lord Nelson, after his death at Trafalgar in 
1805. Most pensions of this kind, however, have 
been discontinued by decision of Parliament. 
Also, for many generations, it was a practice for 
wealthy families to give pensions to old servants 
and other employees. But, in the past, apart 
from these comparatively few cases, everybody 
who could no longer work because of his old age 
or his disability was dependent upon his own 
savings, upon his family, or upon charity or the 
Poor Law (q.v.). 

During the 19th century properly organized 
pension schemes were started, one of the first 
being begun in 1834 for civil servants. Since 
then, there has been an enormous development 
of both State and private schemes. Modern 
pension schemes cover those which are part of 
the National Insurance (including Industrial 
Injuries) Scheme; military and other war pen- 
sions; contributory and non-contributory pen- 
sions organized by employers; and State pensions 
for special services rendered, All the figures 


ACHELSEA PENSIONER (LEFT) AND A GREENWICH PENSIONER 


Chelsea Hospital for soldiers and Greenwich Hospital 
for sailors were founded in the 17th century. Coloured 
aquatint from Pyne’s World in Miniature 
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given in this article were accurate for 1951, but 
may change as the cost of living changes. 

x. NATIONAL Insurance Pensions, These are 
administered by the Ministry of National Insur- 
ance and cover old people, widows, and those 
disabled by industrial injury. The old age pen- 
sion known as retirement benefit is 305. a week 
for a single man or woman, and 50s. a week for a 
man and wife. The age at which it is drawn is 
60 for a woman and 65 for aman. The benefit 
may be deferred and a larger one drawn at a 
later date. If a man is drawing the benefit but is 
under 70 (or a woman under 65) and is still 
employed part-time, the benefit will be de- 
creased by 1s. a week for every 15. earned over 
40s. a week, 

A widow’s allowance is 36s. a week for 13 
weeks after the death of her husband. If she is 
between 50 and 60 and has been married for 
more than 10 years, she receives at the end of 
the 13 weeks a widow’s pension of 265. a week; 
this ceases when she is old enough to draw her 
retirement pension. A widow with a child under 
school-leaving age receives a pension of 40s. a 
week. 


Disablement benefit is paid to 
manently disabled by injury or d 
with the nature of his work. Such 
known as ‘prescribed’ diseases: miners, for 
example, run a special risk of caiching lung 
diseases. The benefit varies, according to the 


a worker per- 
se connected 
liseases are 


severity of the disablement, from os. to 45s. a 
week, plus allowances for dependa Ifa man 
is killed at work, or if he dies irom injury or 
from one of the ‘prescribed’ diseases, his widow 


receives a weekly pension called a death benefit 
of 20s. If she is over 50, has children of school 
age (in which case she will also draw dependants’ 
allowances), or is permanently unable to support 
herself because of ill-health, she will receive gos. 
a week. If she remarries, she receives a gratuity 
of 52 times her weekly pension (in other words, 
the equivalent of a year’s pension), after which 
her pension will stop. 

2. MILITARY AND OTHER WAR Pensions. These 
are administered by the Ministry of Pensions. 
Pensions are given to regular sailors, soldiers, 
and airmen at the end of their peri f service, 
the amount of the pension depending upon the 
man’s rank when he retires and on his length of 
service. Pensions are also given to members of 
the armed forces who are disabled i 
period of service, and these vary acc: 
rank of the disabled man and the 
disability. If a man dies on activ 
pension is paid to his widow, with e 
for each dependent child. 

3- PENSIONS ORGANIZED By EMPLOYERS OR 
Oruer Privare Interests. These include civil 
service schemes where the State is the employer. 
In the contributory pensions schemes, money is 
deducted from the employee’s wages to help pay 
for the pension which he will later receive. In 
some firms joining the pension scheme is a condi- 
tion of employment; such schemes must be 
registered as belonging to FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
(q.v.). In other firms joining is voluntary. 
Usually the schemes are run by an insurance 
company on behalf of the firms, but some, par- 
ticularly the larger firms, run their own schemes 
themselves. It is open to any large group of 
people, such as the members of a profession or a 
trade union, to associate voluntarily and organ- 
ize a pension scheme. 

4- STATE Pensions. These are comparatively 
few but are of several kinds. Certain political 
pensions can be paid to people who have been 
Ministers of the Crown or M.P.s for a consider- 
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able length of time. Cıvıl Lisr pensions (q.v.), 
so called because they were first given from the 
King’s civil list money, can be given to a person 
(or his dependants) if he is distinguished in the 
arts, literature, or science, or if he has given 
special services to the country. These pensions 
are awarded by the Crown on the advice of the 
Prime Minister. 


See also Soctat. INSURANCE; NATIONAL ASSISTANCE. 


PERSECUTION. At various times in history 
a powerful group of people has oppressed an- 
other group under its control. This oppression 
may have consisted of refusing the persecuted 
group political or other rights in the State or 
other society; or it may have consisted of 
physical violence, perhaps involving the whole- 
sale slaughter of the persecuted group. 

There have been many motives driving 
governments and peoples to engage in persecu- 
tion. One of the chief has been difference of 
religious faiths, and the belief that it was a sacred 
duty to convert others to one’s own faith. This 
has been the reason for the forcible conversion 
of whole peoples: by the Moslem armies in the 
Middle East in the 7th century (see IsLAM, 
Vol. I), by the Emperor CHARLEMAGNE (q.v. 
Vol. V) in Germany in the 8th century, and by 
the Spanish conguistadores in South America in 
the 16th century. Religious persecution of dis- 
senters from a particular Church was very pre- 
valent at the time of the REFORMATION (q.v. 
Vol. I) in the 16th century. The leaders of one 
religion decided that those who differed from 
them were committing heresy, an offence in the 
eyes of God, and should be exterminated unless 
they accepted the ‘true religion’. If the heretics 
were allowed to remain at liberty they might 
convert others to their views, and so cause them 
also to suffer eternal damnation, whereas if the 
heretics were made to recant, they themselves 
would be saved. In the Spanish Netherlands 
the Inquisition encouraged the wholesale burn- 
ing of Protestants; several thousand French 
Protestants were massacred in Paris on St. 
Bartholomew’s night, 1572; while in England 
300 Protestants were executed by the Catholic 
Queen Mary (1553-8); and a large number of 
Catholics were executed, nominally for treason, 
under her Protestant successor Queen Elizabeth. 

A religious minority has sometimes been per- 
secuted on the political grounds that their 
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beliefs make it impossible for them to be good 
citizens of the State, since they have declared 
allegiance to a higher authority than the State. 
This was the justification for the persecution of 
the early Christians in the Roman Empire, 
which officially proclaimed religious toleration. 
It was for this reason also that Roman Catholics 
were debarred from holding public office in 
England between 1672 and 1828, and both they 
and Nonconformists were unable to attend the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge before 
1870. This reason has also made totalitarian 
countries, such as Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia, persecute the Church within 
their boundaries. 

Another motive for persecution is racial, 
which in many of its manifestations is completely 
irrational. The Jews (q.v. Vol. I), for example, 
have been persecuted in parts of Europe for a 
period of 2,000 years; during the Nazi régime in 
Germany (1933-45) the majority of Jews in 
German-controlled parts of Europe were ex- 
terminated in concentration camps and ‘gas 
chambers’. Both there, however, and in the 
persecution of the ARMENIANS (q.v. Vol. I) in the 
Turkish Empire, there was, in addition to the 
simple, irrational hatred of the Jewish and 
Armenian races, an economic motive for perse- 
cution; for members of these races tend to be 
successful business men and so to possess wealth 
out of proportion to their numbers in the com- 
munity. Similarly the persecution of Negroes 
in the Southern States of America by such bodies 
as the Ku Klux Klan (see SECRET Societies) 
arose to a great extent out of a fear in the minds 
of the white men that the Negroes would want to 
alter their position of economic inferiority. 

During the present century there has been a 
vast increase in political persecution. This arises 
when the Government and the governing class 
are afraid to allow criticism of themselves for 
fear that they may lose power; they therefore 
kill the critics or drive them into exile. Political 
persecution has always existed to some extent: 
in 18th-century France, for example, and in 
1gth-century Russia, liberal thinkers were sup- 
pressed (see FRENCH REVOLUTION and Russian. 
RevotuTion). The extent and ferocity of 
political persecution has, however, grown 
enormously with the rise of ‘TOTALITARIANISM 
(q.v.). In Communist countries, as in Fascist 
Italy and Germany, many thousands of men and 
women have been killed, sent to concentration 
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camps, or exiled for daring to disagree with the 
policy of the political leaders. 

Persecution has always been condemned by 
civilized people, but it has sometimes been diffi- 
cult to draw the line between persecution and 
legitimate pressure by the State. For example, 
when the British ruled India, they suppressed a 
Hindu religious custom practised in some places 
by which a widow was burnt on the funeral pyre 
of her husband. This suppression was regarded 
by the Hindu religious authorities as an act of 
unwarranted persecution, but was generally ac- 
cepted elsewhere as a necessary and humane act. 

The United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights of 1948 is an attempt to define the rights 
of belief and of religious, economic, and political 
action that every man possesses, whatever his 
race, colour, or religion (see MinoritiEs). The 
principles laid down in this document are, how- 
ever, not yet accepted in all parts of the world. 
Persecution will only cease when people are no 
longer afraid of opinions and a way of life not 
their own, and when they recognize that such 
differences are not necessarily evil, and that 
toleration is part of civilized living. 


See also Reruczzs; Minorrries; NATIONALITY. 
See also Vol. I: Inquisrrion, 


PETTY SESSIONS, see MAGISTRATES COURT. 
PLEBISCITE, see REFERENDUM. 
POLICE COURT, see MAGISTRATES’ Court, 


POLICE FORCES. r. ORGANIZATION AND 
Conrrot. A modern police force in most 
countries is chiefly concerned with preventing 
crime and, when crime has taken place, with 
detecting the offender and bringing him to 
justice. It is its duty to discover all the circum- 
stances of the crime—to collect evidence to show 
that a crime has been committed and who has 
committed it. But the police are not concerned 
only with crime. It is their duty to see that law 
and order are kept within the country and to 
deal with all disorders, except very serious out- 
breaks when the military may be called in, They 
control traffic, direct crowds, and maintain 
order; and they do this without using force, 
except in extreme circumstances, for example, 
a riot, when to prevent worse violence they may 
have to charge a crowd, either on foot or horse- 
back, armed with batons. The police are also 
at the service of the public in many ways, to 
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render first aid, to take charge of a lost child or 
animal, to give information, and generally to 
see to the smooth running of public affairs. They 
also see that the law is carried cut 
matters as the licensing of motor 
regulating of street collections and 
hawkers, and the control of firear 

Modern police systems vary co 
the degree to which they are contro 


in such 
hicles, the 
pedlars and 


iderably in 
d by Local 


Authorities or by the central In 
America the control over the greater part of the 
police is decentralized. There are more than 
40,000 independent police authorities in the 
U.S.A., the majority of which have power in 
only one city or small rural area over one 


particular type of crime, and are in no sense part 
of any larger organization. Superimposed on 
these, but with little or no author ver them, 
are: (1) forces under the control of some of the 
forty-eight States which form the ¥ederation, 
and (2) about forty federal police agencies, the 
most important of which is the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, or F.B.I., which enforces those 


federal laws which are not the concern of the 
other federal agencies. 

It is much more usual, especially in most 
European countries, to find all the police organ- 
ized and fairly closely controlled by the Govern- 
ment. In France the Ministry of the Interior 
directly controls the ‘general’ police, which has 
jurisdiction over the whole country, and the 
police of Paris and of a few other cities; and 


indirectly, through the prefects, he controls the 
‘municipal’ police. In countries where there are 
dictatorships, control by the Government is 
even greater. 

In Britain the position lies about half-way 
between the two extremes. The Government 
directly controls the police of London (the 
Metropolitan Police Force), but has consider- 
ably less control over the provincial police. 
Nearly every county borough and county has a 
police force of its own, and these are the re- 
sponsibility of the Locat Aurnorities (q.v). In 
1952 there was altogether a total in Britain of 
eighty-eight borough forces, and fifty-three 
county forces, and eighteen combined county or 
county and borough forces. But though local 
police authorities have a certain amount of inde- 
pendence, they are on many matters closely 
supervised by the central Government: for 
instance, the Government sees that the police 
forces are large enough, and that policemen all 
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one side of Westminster Hall and the King’s Bench on the other side 


Painting by Benjamin Ferrers 


The Court was held on 
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over the country are paid according to agreed 


ales. The forces are inspected by governament 


ispectors, and the Government bears half the 
st of the police—the other half being met by 


LATES (q.v The Government, however, does 


yt interfere with the executive work of the 


In 
,00 policewomen in Great Britain 


1951 there were 69,000 policemen and 
one police 
Some areas 
re of course much more densely policed than 
thers: thus there is one police officer for every 
5 inhabitants in London, but only one for 
very 1,000 inhabitants or more in some rural 


ficer for every 690 inhabitants. 


There are eleven forces with over 1,000 
three have than twenty 


ireas 


nembers, and less 
1embers. 

In Northern Ireland there is only one police 
rce, the Royal Ulster Constabulary, which is 
State police, controlled by the Northern Ire- 
ind Minister of Home Affairs. 

2. METROPOLITAN POL By far the largest 


police force in Great Britain is the Metropolitan, 


hich is in charge of an area of 700 square miles 

ithin a radius of about 15 miles from Charing 
Cross, and includes all Greater London, except 
for the City of London which has a force of its 
own. The Metropolitan headquarters are at 
New Scotland Yard in Whitehall. If up to full 
strength, the Metropolitan Police would number 
saj 
dil 
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A U.S. MOTOR-CYCLE POLICEMAN IN WASHINGTON, D.C., 
MAKING A ROUTINE CALL FROM A POLICE CALL BOX 
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ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICEMAN IN WINTER OUTFIT 
ON PATROL WITH HIS POLICE DOG 


20,000; but since the Second World War it has 
been short by about 5,000. Although the force 
performs certain national functions, such as 
maintaining criminal records for the whole 
country (see C.I.D.), it is not a national police 
force, and does not interfere with cases outside 
London unless a provincial force asks for its help. 
This normally happens only about six times a 
year. 

The Metropolitan Police Force is under the 
direct control of the Home Secretary, the local 
authorities of Greater London playing no part 
in its management, though they bear half its 
cost. The Home Secretary can be questioned 
in Parliament about the administration and 
actions of the Metropolitan Police, but parlia- 
mentary control over the force is not as close as 
the control exercised by local police authorities 
over provincial forces. The head of the force is 
the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, 
and there are five Assistant Commissioners, all 
of whom are appointed by the Crown on the 
recommendation of the Home Secretary. A 
senior officer from the Army or R.A.F. is usually 
appointed as Commissioner, although a civil 
servant has filled the post on three occasions. 
Only one member of the force has ever been 
appointed Commissioner. 

The Metropolitan Police District is divided 
into twenty-three divisions, each under the 
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control of a Chief Superintendent; each division 
is split into eighty-five subdivisions, each under 
a Chief Inspector; and the subdivisions into 
183 section stations, each under a sergeant. The 
force is controlled by a large administrative 
staff at Scotland Yard. 

3- Porcar Pouce. In all countries the 
police have the duty to prevent and detect 
crimes inspired by political as well as other 
motives; but there are great differences between 
the roles played by the police in political matters 
in different countries. In TOTALITARIAN coun- 
tries (q.v.), such as Soviet Russia, almost any 
opposition to the Government is a crime, and the 
part played by the police in detecting such 
opposition is very important politically. In such 
countries the police also possess extensive and 
unchecked powers of arrest, detention, and 
punishment, whereas in other countries, for 
example Great Britain, these powers are much 
more limited or are shared with other bodies 
such as the law courts. 

Secret police or political agents are not an 
invention of the totalitarian powers of the goth 
century: in the past many rulers had their 
political agents. In Napoleonic France and 
Tsarist Russia in the 19th century, for example, 
there were elaborate secret police forces which 
were used against political opponents, and the 
Okhrana in Tsarist Russia had powers to im- 
prison, exile, and even execute prisoners. 
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Even in a modern democrati intry, such 


ed to watch 
olent means 
Communist 


as Great Britain, secret police ar‘ 

those people likely to use illegal or \ 
to obtain political power—Fascist o1 
groups, for example. In order to do this effec- 
tively, the police often use secr agents to 
follow these people and to report on anything 
suspicious. But the number of policemen en- 
gaged on such duties is small, and ihe British 
police (outside Northern Ireland) have only very 
limited powers to search or arrest persons on 
political grounds, Moreover, such persons must, 
according to Haseas Corpus (q.v.), be soon 
brought to trial. The 20th century, however, 
has seen the rise of the ‘police states’, in which 
the Government depends on a political police 
force for maintaining its authority. Examples of 
these ‘police states’ are Communist Russia and 
Nazi Germany. Ever since the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 there has been a powerful political 
police in Russia, which has varied more in name 
than in duties. It was first called the Tcheka; 
after 1922 the O.G.P.U.; after 1934 the 
N.K.V.D.; and after 1945 the M.V.D. The duty 
of this police force is to search out, to examine, 
and often to punish anyone who shows the least 
opposition to the Communist régime. To do this 
they have agents (known as agents provocateurs) 
who sometimes provoke people to break the law; 
they intercept letters, find out by various 
mechanical devices what people say to each 
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ther in private and on the telephone, and raid 
and search houses. When examining suspects 
they are allowed to use any means, such as 
yrutality, torture, and long terms of detention, 
not so much to discover the truth as to find 
‘rounds for bringing a charge against someone 
they want out of the way, and for spreading fear 
imongst others. They have power to take 
ction against victims without bringing them 
before the ordinary courts; they can send people 
to labour camps for as long as 5 years. 
In Germany, alter Hitler came to power in 
1933, a secret State police, known as the Gestapo 
Geheime Staats Polizei), was set up under the 
Ministry of the Interior with the same type of 
-xtensive powers. ‘The S.S. (Schutz Staffel), which 
formed protection squads for members of the 
Nazi party, also acted as a political police. The 
Gestapo and S.S., both under Himmler, ar- 
rested, detained, maltreated, and killed a vast 
number of people. Many of them were treated 
in this way not because of anything they had 
done but because they were known not to be in 
ympathy with the régime, or because they were 
Jews. Fascist Italy and Spain under Franco, 
1s well as the Russian-dominated Communist 
ountries, can be classed as ‘police states’, but 
yt all are of so extreme a kind as Nazi Germany. 
See also C.I.D.; Porice, HISTORY OF. 


POLICE, HISTORY OF. 
In primitive communities 
here is no need for a police 
force; but as the community 
becomes more complex it is 
usual for certain persons to 
be responsible for seeing that 
the laws of the community 
are kept. Thus the ancient 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans each had some 
sort of police, though the 
organization and functions 
of these bodies naturally 
differed greatly from those 
of the police anywhere today. 

In Anglo-Saxon England 
each locality had the duty 
of catching criminals and 
could be fined if it failed to 
do so. The law attempted to 
organize the whole com 
munity for this purpose. Ifa 


man lost his goods he had to raise hue-and-cry 
immediately ; everyone had to assist, and anyone 
who allowed the thief to escape, or attempted to 
conceal him, had to pay the thief’s fine. This 
system did not work very well, and so each 
parish took to appointing a particular person to 
perform these police duties, usually for a period 
of a year. Under the Normans this officer 
became known as the ‘constable’. With a few 
exceptions, everyone had to serve his turn as a 
constable, and as the work was unpaid and the 
duties often heavy, it was unpopular. People 
who could afford to do so took to paying de- 
puties to do the job for them year after year, a 
practice which was fairly common by the 16th 
century: Elbow, the simple constable in Shake- 
speare’s play Measure for Measure, had been in 
office for 7$ years. Each parish constable took 
his orders mainly from the JUSTICES OF THE 
PEACE (q.v.), but there was no body of police- 
men, with a Chief Constable in charge, as there 
is today. 

This system was also inefficient: the constable, 
usually a poor, uneducated man, resented giving 
time to public duties and was anxious not to 
offend his neighbours by enforcing the law 
strictly. In the towns extra help was often 
provided by night watchmen, whose duties were 
to guard the gates, patrol the streets, and gener- 


NIGHT WATCHMEN IN THE 181H CENTURY 
Drawing from L. E. Lami’s Voyage en Angleterre 
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BOW STREET MAGISTRATE’S COURT IN 1740 
The constables carry staves. Drawing by M. Laroon 


ally to protect life and property. They, no 
doubt, did useful work, but the picture of con- 
stable and watch in Shakespeare’s play Much 
Ado about Nothing suggests that the sort of watch- 
men with whom Shakespeare was familiar were 
often feeble and inefficient. During the 18th 
century some towns tried to improve their 
policing arrangements, particularly by setting 
up bodies of Commissioners to light and watch 
the town; but most watchmen remained in- 
efficient old men, who did little during the night 
except call out at intervals the time and a report 
of the weather: “Two o’clock and a dark, stormy 
night’, for instance. 

Conditions were at their worst in London and 
in other large towns from about the middle of 
the 18th century, when the Industrial Revolu- 
tion started, until reforms were instituted from 
1829 onwards. The old system was inadequate 
to deal with the increasing number of crimes and 
disorders, which culminated in the Gordon 
Riots of 1780, when for 6 days a mob ruled in 
London. The first attempt at reform was made 


by Henry Fierpine (q.v. Vol. V), the novelist 
and playwright, who, when appointed a magis- 
trate at the Bow Street court in London in 1749, 
organized a small band of paid, full-time con- 
stables, known as ‘Bow Street Runners’, to 
detect and arrest criminals. After his death in 
1754 his work was carried on by his half-brother, 
Sir John Fielding, and other magistrates. In 
1782 an armed police force, the Bow Street 
Patrols, began to patrol London and the sur- 
rounding districts after dark, some on foot and 
some on horseback. Their main duty was to 
suppress HicHwaymen (q.v. Vol. IV). A few 
paid constables modelled on the Bow Street 
Runners were also attached to some of the other 
Magistrates’ Courts in London, but the total 
number available was very small. Nevertheless, 
these constables, though not always themselves 
above temptation, were of some use in tackling 
the appalling problem of crime which then 
existed. 

In both town and country districts the more 
wealthy inhabitants sometimes formed societies 
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id raised funds to hire watchmen to protect the 
roperty of their members, or to pay the ex- 
nses of prosecuting, or even to pay rewards for 
conviction of criminals. Sometimes the 
>mbers of the society would even themselves 
trol the district. Reform was slow in coming, 
rtly because people feared that an efficient 
lice would infringe private liberty and that 
e Government might use policemen as spies 
i informers for political ends, and partly on 
vunds of expense. Eventually Sir Robert Peel, 
xen Home Secretary, managed to convince 
iament that a permanent police force should 
formed; and in 1829 a police force was 
tablished for almost the whole of London, the 
iall central area of the old city being left to 
ike its own policing arrangements. The new 
ce, called the Metropolitan Police, consisted 
first of 2,000 men under the authority of two 
Commissioners of Police who were responsible 
the Home Secretary. Its control for the first 
time reached into the country districts round 
ondon, where hunted criminals had formerly 
lurked. The first London policemen were 
eveeted with hostility, being called ‘blue devils’ 
and the ‘raw lobster gang’. But when the public 
realized that their liberties were not being inter- 
fered with, policemen became more popular and 
were called affectionately ‘bobby’ and ‘peeler’ 
alier Sir Robert Peel. The public, however, 
remained suspicious of the employment of plain 
clothes policemen on secret work. 

[n 1835, when Loca GOVERNMENT (q.v.) was 
reformed in the boroughs, the towns outside 
London were required to appoint watch com- 
mittees and police forces to replace the confusion 
of constables, watchmen, beadles, and others, 
ali controlled by different bodies and carrying 
out different duties. But some towns took no 
action at all until in 1856 government inspectors 
were appointed and financial help was given to 
efficient local police authorities. The inspectors 
found shocking conditions in many of the lock- 
ups, which were sometimes little better than 
dungeons with no heating or ventilation, where 
persons detained by the police were confined, 
often for long periods. Many small towns ran 
independent police forces, often ill-equipped and 
consisting of only a few men: in 1888, for 
instance, 210 towns in Britain maintained inde- 
pendent police forces; whereas by 1951 the 
number had been reduced to 88. 

In 1839 Justices of the Peace in rural areas 
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were permitted to set up police forces for each 
county, and these gradually superseded the 


A METROPOLITAN POLICEMAN OF 1829, CALLED A ‘PEELER’ 


parish constables. But in some counties little 
action was taken, either because of the expense 
or because the old system was thought to be 
adequate; and indeed by 1856, when it became 
compulsory to establish a force in every county, 
hardly more than half the rural areas had 
county police forces. During the second half or 
the rgth century these county police forces were 
reasonably well run; but it was increasingly felt 
that the elected representatives of the people in 
each locality should play some part in super- 
vising them. Therefore, in 1888, when county 
councils were instituted, joint committees of 
Justices and County Councillors were given 
control. 

Most of the policemen in the lower ranks had 
a hard life in the 19th century: houses were not 
provided for them; as with most workmen pay 
was low; and they had to work long hours, often 
for 7 days a week, with little or no annual 
holiday. Until 1890 they had to contribute to 
pension funds, though few of them actually 
received pensions or any kind of compensation 
for their contributions. They could be punished 
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or dismissed at the whim of the police authority 
or Chief Constable. Many policemen at this 
time behaved in ways which would shock us 
today, chiefly by getting drunk on duty, but 
even so, the punishments inflicted seem to have 
been very severe. Nor were they allowed to 
come together to discuss their grievances and 
make requests. Finally, in 1918 and 1919, a 
number of police, mainly in London, went on 
strike, and this brought about great improve- 
ments in pay and conditions, and permission to 
establish a police federation through which they 
could make representations, This federation, 
however, is independent of the Trades Union 
Congress. 

The first London policemen wore tail coats, 
white trousers, and top hats, the intention being 
to make clear that they were a civilian and not 
a military force. In 1864 the tail coat was re- 
placed by the tunic, and the top hat by the 
helmet which could more easily take a blow. 
Today the police in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land all wear dark-blue uniforms, except detec- 
tives who are in plain clothes. The Royal Ulster 
Constabulary wear dark green. In most forces 
men in the lower ranks wear helmets, which 
sometimes differ slightly from force to force; the 
higher ranks, men on motor patrol, and part- 
time ‘special constables’ wear peaked caps. 

In Britain the police have never been armed, 
except on very special occasions. Just as they 
used to be allowed cutlasses or swords only in 
emergencies, so today they carry firearms only if 
engaged on very dangerous duties. Their only 
weapon of self-defence is a truncheon. In most 
other countries, including Northern Ireland, 
France, and America, the police always carry 
firearms. This is considered necessary because 
many criminals are armed, and do not hesitate 
to use firearms against the police; but it no doubt 
also increases crimes of violence. For many 
years the police, like the watchmen before them, 
carried rattles to give an alarm or a call for help; 
since 1885 London policemen have carried 
whistles. In American cities policemen sum- 
mon help at night by beating the pavement with 
their baton or ‘night stick’. 

See also C.1.D.; Law, HISTORY OF; POLICEMAN; Pouce 


Forces. 
See also Vol. IV: HIGHWAYMEN. 


POLICEMAN. 1. Police in Great Britain are 
permanent, regular, full-time officers who nor- 
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mally, after their period of service. retire on a 
pension, The main ranks are const#|)le, sergeant, 
inspector, superintendent, and, in London, 
commander (head of a district) and deputy 
commander. The head of the \{etropolitan 
Police Force is the Commissioner, who is re- 
sponsible to the Home Secretary, The head ofa 
provincial force is the Chief Constable, who is 
responsible to the local police auihority (see 
Potice Forces). Although ‘constable’ is the 
name for an officer with the lowest rank, all 
police officers are constables—thai is, they are 
sworn in as such before a magistrate, and thus 
acquire certain powers and duties. Recruits, 
who must be of good physique and normally at 
least 5 ft. 8 in. in height, generally enter the 
force between the age of 20 and 25. Those 
without a School Certificate or its equivalent 
must pass an entrance test. They are thenon 
probation for 2 years, during which they are 
given a thorough training. On joining the 
service they are sent to a regional training 
school for 3 months, where they ars taught the 
outlines of the laws they will have to enforce and 
the regulations they must obey, as weil as skill in 


first aid, self-defence, and other 1! They 
are then sent to a station and periorm beat 
duties under guidance, returning to the school 


for two further short periods of instruction. All 
recruits start in the rank of constable. Promo- 
tion is by selection, provided certain examina- 
tions have been passed. Moreover, a constable 
must serve for at least 5 years, and a sergeant for 
2 years, before he can be promoted. Members 
of the middle and higher ranks can receive ad- 
vanced training at a National Police College. 
An experiment was tried of training young men 
from public schools and universities without 
previous police experience at a Police College at 
Hendon, opened in 1933, in order to promote 
them quickly to the rank of inspector; but it 
was abandoned in 1939. 

2. Duties. Police areas are normally divided 
into ‘beats’, one constable being responsible for 
each beat. In country districts he is responsible 
throughout the day and night; in towns only 
during his 8 hours’ shift. He is expected to 
know his beat so well that he can quickly find 
the nearest telephone, doctor, or nurse, and can 
help the public with their many inquiries. 
Before starting his daily patrol the: constable is 
given information about crimes committed in 
his district and wanted or suspected persons 
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bout whom he should make inquiries. The 
instable on a town beat may have to control a 
rowd, stop a thief, keep order in a busy street, 

lp children across roads, or give first aid to 
omeone taken suddenly ill. In the country less 
necialist help is available, and the constable 

vy be called upon to investigate small crimes 

hich in a town would be taken over by a 

letective, to attend inquests, and deal with 
problems such as diseases of animals. He keeps 
n touch with his police station by telephone, 
sking for instructions if necessary, and at the 
end of his tour of duty he hands in a written 
report of any occurrence of importance. 

In modern Britain the beat system is now 
generally supplemented by motor patrols, 
whose main duty is to prevent careless driving 
and road accidents, but who also chase thieves 
and keep a general look-out. In some forces the 
movements of motor patrols are controlled by 
radio from headquarters; in other forces the 
patrols make contact by telephone. Some forces, 
notably in Aberdeen, have combined the beat 
and patrol car system into one organization, the 
beat constables and the patrol cars covering a 
much larger area than that of the ordinary beat. 
The system is said to introduce an element of 
surprise into police patrols, and to make it 
easier to assemble reinforcements when needed. 
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An efficient police force must have a good 
system of communication. The police, of course, 
use the telephone extensively, and encourage 
the public to summon them by telephone in 
emergencies. London and many other towns 
have special police telephone-boxes, or ‘street 
pillars’, which connect immediately with a 
police station, and can be used by the public 
without charge, as well as by the police. Each 
of these boxes or pillars has a signal light which 
enables the police station to communicate with 
officers on duty in the streets. 

The police make much use of wireless. Most 
British forces, especially the Metropolitan Police, 
operate a short-wave two-way system which 
enables the headquarters of the force and police 
cars on patrol within the area to keep in touch 
(see TELEPHONES, Mosie, Vol. IV). The infor- 
mation room at Scotland Yard maintains a 
large-scale map of London on which the im- 
mediate whereabouts of every police car is 
indicated, so that when an emergency (‘999°) 
call is received, Scotland Yard can communicate 
at once with the police cars nearest the scene of 
the incident. The usual interval between a 
report to the information room and the arrival 
ofa car on the spot is about 4 minutes. Wireless 
communication is also maintained between 
headquarters and motor launches on the river. 
Foreign police forces also use wireless, and 
Scotland Yard is in wireless communication 
with some of them. It is even possible to send 
finger-prints in photographic form by short 
beam radio as far as Australia. 

3. Powers. The most important power pos- 
sessed by a British police officer is that of arrest. 
Unless a serious crime has been committed, or 
arrest is necessary to prevent escape or con- 
tinuance of an offence, the police do not arrest 
without a warrant from a magistrate. Occa- 
sionally the police arrest a person ‘loitering 
with intent’ to commit a crime, but they must 
do this only if they know the person loitering is a 
criminal, or they have good evidence that he is 
likely to commit a crime. When making an 
arrest the police must not use force or handcuffs 
unless it is essential to do so. 

When a policeman arrests someone without a 
warrant, he must bring him to a police station, 
where the officer in charge decides whether 
there are adequate grounds to charge him with 
an offence. If he is charged he is either kept in 
custody or released on bail, that is, released on 
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An Inspector of the Metropolitan Police Force gives 
instructions to a sergeant of the women’s police 


condition that he will appear for TRIAL (q.v.) at 
a stated time and place. If he is detained, the 
law requires the police to bring him before a 
court as soon as possible. Failure to do this gives 
the prisoner the right to apply to the High Court 
for a writ of Hasras Corpus (q.v.), requiring 
that he be produced to the court, so that the 
reasons for his detention can be judicially 
investigated. This is seldom called for in modern 
Britain. The British police detain people in a 
police station, not in a prison. 

In Britain not only the police have powers of 
arrest; every citizen is allowed, indeed required, 
by the law to arrest anyone whom hesees commit 
a serious crime and to help a policeman if called 
upon to do so. In fact, however, the ordinary 
citizen is now rarely called upon for such action. 

Generally the police have the right to search 
private premises—houses, shops, or warehouses 
—only if invited to do so, or authorized by a 
magistrate. They may also in certain circum- 
stances, by authority of the chief officer of police, 
search premises occupied by convicted thieves or 
receivers of stolen property. The police also 
search persons they have taken into custody to 
prevent the destruction of evidence and to take 
from them any means of injuring themselves or 
others while they are detained. 

When a police officer is inquiring into a 
crime, he may question anyone; but as soon as 
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he has made up his mind to char person, he 
must ‘caution’ him—that is, he t tell him 
that he need not say anything in answer to the 
charge, but whatever he does sa be taken 
down and used in evidence. This tioning of 
an accused person was introduced nsure that 
a prisoner’s statement was volunt:rv, and that 
he fully understood that he need say any- 
thing. A British court will not acc: s evidence 
any statement which has been mac the result 
of a threat or promise. These rules in England 
and Wales are known as the Judge iles, and, 
though they have not the force of law, the police 
abide by them. They provide a good safeguard 
against brutal, or ‘third degree’, methods which 
are practised in many other coun , even the 
U.S.A. Any British citizen who thinks he has 
suffered from a wrong use of police powers can 
sue the individual policeman < srned ‘for 
damages through the ordinary cx : 

In England and Wales, besides investigating 
crimes, the police also decide, e t in very 
serious cases, whether or not prosecute 
offenders, and they usually conduc! ‘he prose- 
cttion. In most other count including 
Scotland, the police only investigate ¿vimes and 
then hand the case over to a State prosecuting 
authority. 

4. Women Pouce. For much ice work 
men are considered physically m suitable 
than women, as they are more able, in an 
emergency, to exert physical force. For some 
duties, however, such as dealing with women, 


girls, and children, and for some branches of 
detective work, women may be more suitable 
than men; and, in fact, in recent years, women 
have shown that they can perform almost all 
police duties, once the public get used to the idea. 

Women police were first used in Great 
Britain during the First World War, but only 
200 to 300 were employed before the outbreak 
of the Second World War. Now they number 
about 1,500, almost every British police force 
employing one or more policewomen. Police- 
women are also used in some foreign countries, 
for example the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 

5. OTHER Brancues. An important branch 
of police work is that of detection, or criminal 
investigation (see C.I.D.). A few British forces 
have sections of River POLICE (q.v.) and, notably 
the Metropolitan, a small section of mounted 
police. Mounted police are useful mainly for 
controlling crowds and for heading processions. 
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Their magnificent horses are trained to dis- 
regard brass bands, flags, and streamers, and to 
move carefully, so that they can push back a 
crowd without injuring the people. Other 
countries also use mounted police, but horses 
have largely been replaced by motor-cars, Even 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police—the 
ederal or national police of Canada (the 
‘Mounties’)—are now largely mechanized; in 
1946 this force consisted of 3,600 men, 143 
1orses, 840 motor-cars, 22 motor-boats, and 3 
aircraft. A few forces use police dogs, mainly 
abradors and alsatians, to help them, especially 
in following trails from the scene of the crime, 
and in holding dangerous criminals until the 
policemen come up. 

The British police are assisted in emergencies 
»y special constables—volunteers who perform 
short periods of duty, without pay, in the spare 
time from their normal occupations. In 1951 
about 21,000 men and 130 women special 
constables were regularly employed to help the 
ordinary police, mainly in controlling crowds at 
processions, sporting events, and during dis- 
turbances. Special constables have the same 
powers as ordinary constables. 

See also C.I.D.; Pottce, History or; River POLICE. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. In most countries 
with a system of ELECTIONS (q.v.), political life is 
ased upon political parties as the most efficient 
way of appealing to the electorate. A party 
consists of people with more or less the same 
political views who hope to receive enough votes 
to give them a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and so enable them to form a govern- 
ment. A coalition, that is, the joining together 
of two or more parties on an agreed policy, may 
take place when no single party obtains a large 
cnough majority to form a government alone. 
This is frequently done in France, though much 
less often in England. Recently, in the two 
World Wars, a coalition in England has meant 
the sinking of party differences and the forma- 
tion of a national government to meet a great 
crisis. 

In Britain there are and always have been 
only a few large parties—often only two, the 
party in power and the opposition. Her Majesty's 
Opposition is always the second largest party in 
Parliament, and its official business is to criticize 
the existing government's policy. This criticism 
is an important feature of the parliamentary 
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system, and since 1937 the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition has received a salary of £2,000 a year. 
The names and programmes of English political 
parties have continually changed since party 
organization first began to appear in the 17th 
century; but the principal difference is always 
between the ‘left’ party, which wishes to make 
changes, and the ‘right’ party which wishes to 
keep things more or less as they are. In fact, 
policy has rarely been so simple and clear-cut 
as this, for often progressive laws have been 
passed by the right or conservative party. 
Changes in the parties have generally arisen 
when a group within the party has wanted to 
move faster than the rest—has become, in fact, 
more left. Then a split may follow and a fresh 
party be formed. 

1. Wuics ann Tories. The names Whig (left) 
and Tory (right) appeared after the Restoration 
of 1660, not as indicating closely organized 
parties, but merely as loose groupings of poli- 
ticians. In the House of Commons members 
still voted according to their views on the parti- 
cular matter under discussion, not according to 
their party ties. After the REVOLUTION OF 1688 
(q.v.) the split between Whig and Tory became 
more clearly defined, and the two parties alter- 
nated in office. From 1714 the Whigs, who had 
the powerful support of the Crown, were in 
power for nearly half a century. As a result of 
this monopoly of power the Whigs themselves 
tended to split up into factions, none of which 
commanded a stable majority in Parliament. 
The situation only changed after 1760, when 
George III tried to build up his own party of 
‘King’s Friends’ in Parliament in opposition to 
the Whigs; and then, later, when he became 
increasingly ill, he gave his support to William 
Prrr (q.v. Vol. V). During Pitt’s Prime Minister- 
ship party government in England first became 
a reality, with two more or less organized groups 
in the House of Commons, the opposition (made 
up chiefly of Whigs) being led by the famous 
orators Fox and Sheridan. 

2. CONSERVATIVES AND LIBERALS. Inthe early 
19th century the loose groupings of Whigs and 
Tories changed gradually into two highly 
organized parties, later called the Liberals and 
Conservatives. The shaping of the Conservative 
party was largely the work of Sir Robert PEEL 
(q.v. Vol. V) in the 1830’s, though in 1846 the 
more progressive members of his party followed 
him into opposition when the Conservatives 
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split over the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
Liberal Party, which took longer to emerge, 
included three elements: the old Whigs (mainly, 
by this time, representing large landowners), 
the progressive Conservatives (the Peelites), and 
the Radicals, a small but powerful body be- 
lieving in advanced schemes of political and 
social reform. 

As the discipline of the two parties became 
increasingly tighter, and as the franchise was 
extended first to the middle and then to the 
working classes (see ELECTION), new methods of 
appealing to the people were needed. In 1852 
the Conservatives set up a Central Office, with 
a list of approved candidates; in 1868 they 
formed a National Union of local associations. 
The Liberals soon followed suit, and in 1877 
the National Liberal Association was formed, 
largely upon the model of the Birmingham 
Association by which Joseph CHAMBERLAIN 
(q.v. Vol. V) had won a great victory for the 
Radicals in that city. 

The growth of two powerfully organized 
opposing parties greatly reduced the indepen- 
dence of the ordinary M.P., who now needed his 
party’s support in an election and so voted in the 
House of Commons according to party policy. 
Moreover, when in the later roth century 
GLADSTONE and DISRAELI (qq.v. Vol. V) became 
the leaders of the Liberal and Conservative 
parties respectively, their powerful personalities 
had an immense popular appeal and affected the 
policy of their parties. At the same time the 
growth of the Press (see Newspapers, History 
or, Vol. TV) gave the parties their own news- 
papers: great editors like Delane of The Times 
and, later, Scott of the Manchester Guardian 
helped to shape party policy. 

At the end of the century this simple two- 
party system was disturbed by the rise of the 
Irish party, a body devoted to securing home 
rule (partial self-government) for Ireland. A 
split in the Liberal party in 1886, caused by 
Joseph Chamberlain’s objection to granting 
home rule to Ireland, brought into existence 
another party—the Liberal Unionists; but these 
were soon absorbed into the Conservative party. 
The most important threat to the balance of the 
two-party system was the rise of the Labour 
party; but, in fact, the decline. of the Liberals 
after 1918 restored the traditional system, and 
today the Conservative and Labour (or Socialist) 
parties dominate the scene, 
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The Conservatives, the descendants of the 
Tories and the representatives o` the land- 
owning aristocracy, represent in this century 
the interests of business and the indiistrialists, as 
well as of the big landowners. The policy of the 
party in home affairs is that ol *ncouraging 
private enterprise, individual initiative, and 
private ownership of property, ile at the 
same time accepting social reform 

The Liberals have inherited the ideas of the 
Whigs and the Radicals; but the fic that the 


ideas of these two branches of the party often 
prove incompatible with each other accounts to 
some extent for the present smallness of the 


party. The Liberal party has a record of notable 
social reforms, especially under Campbell- 
Bannerman and Asquith (1906-16). Today it is 
in favour, like the Conservatives, of private 
enterprise, but. is willing to accept more State 


control and regulation in matters where it con- 
siders social welfare requires it. 


3. Soctauists (Labour party). The Labour 
party began in a movement sponsored Dy TRADE 
Unions in the 1880's (q.v. Vol. VII) to secure 
the election to the House of Commons of work- 


ing-class members. Keir HARDE (q.° 
the Scottish miner, who scandalized soci 
arriving at the House of Commons i: 
cloth cap (when a silk hat was univ 
one of the first Labour M.P.s and the real 
founder of the Labour party. About the same 
time two groups of intellectuals were formulating 
the doctrines of Socrarism (q.v.), which attacked 
the rights of unlimited private property. One of 
these groups—the Independent Labour Party— 
drew much of its inspiration from the writings 
of Karl Marx (q.v. Vol. V); the other, the 
Fabian Society, worked out its ideas piecemeal 
on the basis of gradual reform, and aimed at 
public ownership of industry and capital, to- 
gether with large increases in the social services. 
In 1900 these two bodies joined with the trade 
unions to form the Labour Representation 
Committee—concerned primarily with the older 
project of supporting working-class members of 
Parliament. In 1906 this body changed its 
name to the Labour party. In 1918 the party 
was reorganized on a federal basis as an alliance 
between the Trades Union Congress, the Co- 
operative party, and the Labour parties in the 
constituencies. 

The party had a hard struggle at first. Two 
official Labour party members were elected in 
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“FHE NEW DOCTOR’, A POLITICAL CARTOON OF 1874 


lhe cartoon suggests that Disraeli, the Prime Minister of the newly elected Conservative government, will cure the ail- 
ments from which the country suffered under the previous Liberal Government 


goo, but in 1906 twenty-nine members of the 
Labour party were returned, a success that sur- 
prised everybody. After the 1918 election the 
arty had sufficient members to become the 
ficial Opposition; in 1924 and again in 1929 
it was the largest single party and so formed the 
Government, but as it was outnumbered if 
Conservatives and Liberals combined against it, 
it was able to achieve very little. During the 
Second World War it took part in the Coalition 
or National Government that carried on the 
war; and in 1945 it achieved a large and 
absolute majority. Its policy is to improve the 
social services so as to create a ‘welfare state’, to 
help those in need, and to provide equality of 
opportunity. These objects, it believes, can best 
be achieved by the reorganization of industry 
under State control and by a vast extension of 
public ownership. It stands, therefore, for the 
claims of public as against private ownership 
and enterprise. 

Its views have never satisfied extremists, and 
in 1918 it shed off a number of dissatisfied 
supporters, who then founded the Communist 


party. Support and enthusiasm for the Russian 
Revolution was the immediate occasion of the 
split, but the real causes lay much deeper. The 
Communists accept the doctrine of Marx (and 
of his later disciples, Lenin and Stalin), which 
preaches that real socialism can only be achieved 
by Revo.urion (q.v.); to that end they aim at 
rousing the consciousness of the proletariat or 
workers and stimulating ‘class war’. In recent 
years the British Communist party, like other 
Communist parties, appears to have been com- 
pletely dominated by Moscow (see Communism). 
So far it has not had more than two members at 
a time in Parliament. 

4. POLITICAL PARTIES OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
In most of the Dominions the British system of 
two or three large parties has been inherited— 
and sometimes even the names adopted, though 
with essential differences in policy. In each 
Dominion the distinction between ‘left’ and 
‘right’ is to be found, but the parties and their 
policies are increasingly concerned with local 
affairs. The government of each Dominion is 
described in separate articles. 
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In the U.S.A. there are only two national 
parties of any importance, the Democrats and 
the Republicans. The difference between them 
is not easily apparent to a non-American ob- 
server; in recent years the Democrats have sup- 
ported experiments in social welfare and the 
State intervention in trade and commerce that 
these policies have involved, while the Repub- 
licans have stood on the more traditional 
American doctrines of free enterprise and no 
State interference with capital and business (see 
AMERICAN ConsTITUTION). 

In France, as in many European countries, 
the tendency, helped by PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION (q.v.), has been for a great number 
of small parties to be formed, and for these to 
group together to forma Government. This often 
leads to unstable government, as no one party 
can hope to secure a majority, and the coalitions 
between several parties often turn out to be 
short-lived and uneasy alliances. The parties, 
formed into a loose group inspired by more or 
less the same ideas and policies, are often soon 
divided by personal or sectional jealousies (see 
French Constitution). In Germany, from 
1848 to 1933, the main tendency was for the 
large Social Democratic party (more Radical 
than Socialist, if we use English terms) to be 
opposed by nationalist and militarist parties 
from the north, while in the south the Catholic 
parties had considerable political influence. 

In ToratrrarrAn countries (q.v.) there is only 
one party (the others having been suppressed, 
usually with violence), and elections are really 
popular demonstrations to work up support for 
the dictator. The party prepares lists of candi- 
dates, and the only choice is to vote for or against 
the Government. In Nazi Germany, since 
nobody really believed that the ballot was 
secret, people feared to vote against the Govern- 
ment, and even to abstain from voting might get 
a voter into serious trouble. 


See also PARLIAMENT; CAPITALISM; SOCIALISM; Com- 
MUNISM, 


POLYTECHNICS. The word ‘polytechnic’, 
which is derived from Greek words meaning 
‘many’ and ‘arts’, was first used in France about 
1795 for l’école polytechnique, a school which taught 
civil and military engineering. Similar institu- 
tions were founded in other countries, one of the 
best known being the Zürich Polytechnic in 
Switzerland. In London, and the neighbouring 
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districts of Croydon and Isleworth, it is used for 
institutions which give, besides :»chnical in- 
struction, some kind of social and civic training. 
In the rest of England it usually means a TEcH- 
NICAL COLLEGE (q.v.). 

The original London ‘Polytec!:ic Institu- 
tion’ was opened in Regent Strec: in 1838 to 
display objects illustrating the industrial arts. In 


1882 it was bought by Quintin Hogg, a city 
merchant and philanthropist who had already 
done a great deal towards providing education 
for the poor. He turned it into a» institution 
where young men and women between the ages 
of 17 and 25 could receive technical instruction 
in various trades, and also have opportunities 
for recreation and social intercourse. At the end 
of the 19th century the trustees of the London 
Parochial Charities allotted a large sum of 
money tosupply and maintain institu(ions similar 
to the Regent Street Polytechnic. The London 
County Council also founded others, nd it now 
aids ten polytechnic institutions in As these 
institutions are all near one another, it was 
arranged among them that each, while pre- 
serving a common framework, shou! specialize 
along certain lines, such as dome: science, 
commerce, engineering, architecture, or build- 
ing. Seven Polytechnics, having lecturers 
recognized by Lonpon University {«.v.), pre- 
pare and present students for its internal degree 
examinations. Some have large depariments of 
commerce; three have art schools attached. 


See also ADULT EDUCATION; TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


POOR LAW. This was a law, or series of laws, 
which for nearly 350 years controlled the method 
by which poor people in Britain received public 
help. Before the Reformation the Government 
took no responsibility for this work, the relief 
of the poor and sick being entirely a private 
matter, and largely under the guidance of the 
Church. After the monasteries were dissolved, 
beggars and sick people, no longer able to take 
refuge in them, wandered from town to town, 
becoming a great public nuisance; and various 
laws were made to control them (see ROGUES AND 
Vacasonps). One of Queen Elizabeth’s last 
Acts, the Poor Law of 1601, compelled the 
people of each Parisi (q.v.) to provide for their 
own poor. The landowners of the parish had to 
pay Rates (q.v.) in proportion to the value of 
their land to provide food and shelter and, in 
very special cases, cash, for those too sick or too 
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old to work, and for destitute and homeless 
hildren. Able-bodied people who claimed 
elief or who begged in the street were made to 
lo compulsory work, such as breaking stones for 
oadmaking, in return for food and shelter. If 
hey refused to work they could be punished. 
(his law was administered in each parish by the 
ocal JUSTICES OF THE PEACE (q.v.), assisted by 
officials called parish overseers. As the Justices 
were also among the landowners who had to 
pay the ‘poor rates’, they had every reason to 
see that the money was spent economically. 
The Poor Law of Elizabeth was in force for 
more than two centuries, and had a great in- 
fluence on English life. It led to the creation of a 
‘pauper’ class. A pauper was, in law, someone 
so destitute of food, money, or other possessions 
that he had to receive relief from the parish. In 
order to discourage idleness, the food and 
shelter given to paupers was always a little 
worse than that which the poorest employed 
labourer could afford. For several generations 
the poorer working people lived in fear that 
poverty, sickness, or old age might drive them 
to live ‘on the parish’, or to enter the poorhouse 
or WorKHoUsE (q.v.)—a form of degradation so 
dreaded that-people would put up with appalling 
conditions in Stums (q.v.) rather than submit to 


Picture Post 
UNEMPLOYED MEN BREAKING STONES IN AN ‘EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION’ IN EAST LONDON IN THE 19TH CENTURY 
The men had to work in order to earn the relief they received 


the workhouse, even though they might actually 
have fared rather better there. 

Since a parish was responsible only for its own 
poor, overseers and parish constables would 
drive away tramps and vagrants to prevent their 
settling in the parish. They were particularly 
anxious that any vagrant woman about to 
become a mother should not stay in the parish, 
because if she did they would have to provide 
for the baby when it was born. This anxiety 
often led to very harsh action. 

By the beginning of the 19th century the whole 
economic and social system of Britain was 
changing under the influence of the INDUSTRIAL 
Revotution (q.v. Vol. VII). The population 
was rapidly increasing, partly because people 
were a little better off and partly because of 
the improvement in Pusuic Hearn (q.v.) and 
the consequent decrease in the general death- 
rate, though the infant-mortality rate remained 
disproportionately high for some time. The 
country was becoming industrialized and big, 
unplanned cities were growing up, especially in 
the north. The old parish system of poor relief 
could not cope with these changes; towns grew 
up on parish boundaries, and people could not 
be prevented from moving from parish to 
parish within a town, nor could the rates paid 
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Picture Post 
HOMELESS PEOPLE APPLYING FOR ADMITTANCE TO A NIGHT 
REFUGE 


Engraving by Gustave Doré from Blanchard Jerrold’s 
Pilgrimage to London, 1872 


by a few landowners support the paupers and 
their families who drifted from the country into 
these growing cities to look for work. 

In 1832 a Royal Commission was appointed 
by Parliament to inquire into the working of the 
Poor Law, and this led to the new Poor Law of 
1834. At that time it was still thought that the 
State should not interfere with anyone’s private 
life. It was also held that public relief should be 
given only in cases of absolute necessity and on 
a very low scale, so as to enforce the principle of 
‘less eligibility’, that is, the lot of the pauper 
should be less comfortable or ‘eligible’ than that 
of the lowest-paid independent labourer. Poor 
relief, that is, allowances in money or in kind 
paid to people in their own homes, was only 
rarely to be given to able-bodied men who, if 
they required Poor Law help, had to go to the 
workhouse. Numbers of parishes were grouped 
into a large district known as a ‘union’ for the 
purposes of poor relief, and the work was ad- 
ministered by Boards of Guardians elected by 
the ratepayers. The Boards were staffed with 
very poorly paid officers, and financed by a 


Poor Rate contributed to by ali 
Later, the Government made a { 
Authorities for poor relief. 

The new Poor Law created more 


ratepayers. 
t to Local 


ouble than 


it remedied, and its harsh administration, and 
the scandals connected with some s! the work- 
houses, caused it to be hated and fe i, Charles 
Dickens—notably in Oliver Twisi—and other 
Victorian writers such as Reade Kingsley 
painted vivid pictures both of the horrors of the 
Poor Law administration and ol hostility 
which it aroused. The poor would have suffered 
greater hardships than they actuaily did if it 
had not been for the large number o! charitable 
societies and voluntary bodies which came to 


their help, even though sometimes unwisely. 
By the end of the century it was clear that the 
entire Poor Law system was once m out of 
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date. The growth of industry and {oreign trade 
meant that slumps in one part of the world 
caused poverty and unemployment in another, 
and people through no fault of their own became 
unemployed and so unable to support them- 
selves and their families. Again, the pattern 


of Loca, GOVERNMENT (q.v.) which had been 


barely taking shape in 1834 was more or less 
complete by 1900, and it was unreasonable to 
have the Poor Law outside the main system. 
Lastly, the 1834 reforms had treated the 
symptoms of the evil of poverty rather than the 
causes: they had made no attempt to discover and 
remove the reasons for poverty, but had simply 
relieved absolute destitution when confronted 


with it. In 1g05 another Royal Commission 
examined the Poor Law and produced two 
reports, the recommendations of which were 
gradually applied over the next 40 years. The 
Commission found that the main causes ot 
poverty were old age, sickness, unemployment, 
unduly low wages, and the ‘immobility ot 
labour’—the fact that workpeople in one street 
or town did not know that they could find work 
elsewhere. It declared that it was the duty of 
the nation to see that none of its citizens suffered 
from severe poverty. 

Many Acts of Parliament were passed to deal 
with these evils. In 1908 the Old Age Pensions 
Act was passed, which aimed at keeping old 
people out of the workhouse (see PENSIONS). The 
first NATIONAL HEALTH and UNEMPLOYMENT 
Insurance Acts (qq.v.) were passed in 1911, 
which by joint contributions from workers, 
employers, and the State, provided allowances 
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for tirnes of sickness and unemployment. In 
1909 the Labour Exchanges Act established a 
national system of EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 
q.v.) in which workers and employers could 
state their needs and be brought together. The 
problem of low wages was first tackled by the 
State in 1909, when the first Trade Boards Act 
set up machinery for fixing a minimum wage in 
those industries in which wages were found to be 
very low. 

These are the main acts of legislation which 
considerably reduced the number of people 
seeking Poor Law relief. Most of these laws were 
later improved, for example, pensions were 
extended to widows and orphans. A further 
major step towards the ‘break-up of the Poor 
Law’ was taken in 1929 and 1930, when the 
3oards of Guardians were abolished and their 
duties handed to the Loca, AurHoririss (q.v.). 
These bodies set up Public Assistance Com- 
mittees for the relief of severe poverty, and the 
care of old people, hospitals, children, and 
maternity cases was to be taken over by the 
Local Authorities’ health and education depart- 
ments. In many places the former workhouse 
building was converted into the Local Autho- 
rity’s hospital, and the old reproach of being a 
workhouse inmate began to disappear. 

The former Poor Law had included a system 
of ‘out-relief? by which distressed families could 
be helped in their homes without needing to live 
in the workhouse. These families had been given 
cither money or tickets which they could ex- 
change for food at local shops. This system was 
now continued in a modified form under the 
new name of Public Assistance. It was severely 
tested during the unemployment of the 1930's, 
and in 1935 the Unemployment Assistance 
Board was set up to give cash allowances calcu- 
lated on a national basis to the able-bodied un- 
employed. All these changes were gradual; they 
were only half-completed when, at the close of 
the Second World War, widespread schemes of 
social security came into being. After 1948 the 
new laws of SOCIAL INSURANGE (q.Vv.), covering 
the whole nation in the matters of health, 
employment, and pensions, rendered the relief 
of poverty by Local Authorities still less neces- 
sary. A National Assistance Board, however, was 
set up as successor to the old Assistance Board, 
to help anyone who, through age, illness, or for 
other reasons, needed special assistance, and 
to relieve the kind of distress which for so 


PRISONER-OF-WAR 
long it had been the duty of the Poor Law to 
relieve. 


See also Nationa Assistance; Soctat Ixsumance: 
ROGUES AND VAGABONDS; WORKHOUSE. 


PORT HEALTH AUTHORITY, see Quaran- 
TINE REGULATIONS. 


POST OFFICE, see Vol IV: Posr Orrice. 


PRESIDENT, see American CONSTITUTION; 
FRENCH CONSTITUTION; REPUBLIC. 


PRESS GANG, see Royal Navy; Conscrip- 
TION. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL, see EDUCATION, MODERN. 


PRIME MINISTER, see MINISTERS OF THE 
Crown, Section 1. 


PRISON COMMISSION. ‘This is the supreme 
prison authority for England and Wales, subject 
to the Commissioners’ responsibility to the 
Home Orrice (q.v.), It is not a department of 
the Home Office, but a separate body consisting 
of not more than five Commissioners, with 
Assistant Commissioners, all of whom are per- 
manent civil servants appointed by the Crown. 

The Prison Commissioners administer and 
inspect all Prisons and Borstar institutions 
(qq.v.). They have authority to investigate 
breaches of discipline by prisoners, to hear 
witnesses on oath, and to impose punishments. 
They recruit, train, and appoint the prison 
staffs. They publish an annual report with 
detailed prison statistics and information about 
every aspect of prison life. One of the Prison 
Commissioners is the Medical Commissioner; 
another is responsible for the Borstal system. 
At least one of the Assistant Commissioners must 
be a woman; she is responsible for women’s 
prisons and Borstal institutions for girls. There 
is a controller of prison industries and a director 
of prison education. 

In Scotland the prison system is administered 
by the Scottish Home Departmentin Edinburgh ; 
in Northern Ireland by the Home Department 
in Belfast. 

See also Prisons, HISTORY oF. 


PRISONER-OF-WAR. In early times prison- 
ers taken in war were considered as part of the 


PRISONER-OF-WAR 
spoils of victory—the absolute property of the 
conquerors—and might be killed outright or 
treated as slaves. Indeed, as late as 1941, British 
airmen flying over Abyssinia, which was an ally 
of Britain, carried cards printed in Aramaic 
and other languages as a protection against 
being butchered by the Abyssinians in mistake 
for enemies should they have to land. Julius 
Caesar is said to have released a great many 
prisoners in parts of Gaul which he was trying 
to pacify; but when later he found many of these 
captives in arms again against the Romans, he 
had the right hands of several thousand captives 
cut off, so that they might in future be useless in 
battle. Both the Greeks and the Romans, whose 
civilizations rested on a basis of SLAVERY (q.v.), 
supplied themselves with slaves largely by war. 

In the Middle Ages the ransom of important 
prisoners became a valuable part of the spoils of 
war. For example, when Richard I of England 
was captured by Duke Leopold of Austria as he 
was returning from a Crusade, the Duke sold 
this profitable prisoner to the Emperor Henry 
VI, and Richard had to buy his freedom from 
the Emperor for a gigantic ransom, partly raised 
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THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, CAPTURED AT AGINCOURT IN 1415, 
WAS HELD PRISONER IN THE TOWER OF LONDON 


The Duke appears three times in the picture, writing a 
letter asking for ransom, giving the letter to a messenger, 
and looking out of a window. (Royal MS. 16 F ii, f. 73) 
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by taxing his English subjects. An elaborate 
system of etiquette governed the treatment of 
prisoners in the Middle Ages. Oiñcers might 
be allowed great freedom or might «ven be sent 
home if they gave their ‘parole’, word of 
honour, that they would not escape nor fight 
again until they had been properly exchanged 
for prisoners held by their own ar: 

The private soldiers did not so well. 
They might be forced to do hard labour on 
trenches or fortifications, or sent to vull oars as 
galley slaves. Sometimes they were such an 
embarrassment to their captors, o had to 
guard and feed them, that they were killed. 
For instance, at the height of the battle of Agin- 


court, Henry V killed his prison 
feared that the French were about 


when he 
o make a 


counter-attack; and in 1799 Napolcon slaugh- 
tered the Turkish prisoners he had taken in his 
march to Acre, in Syria, because he could not 
spare the men to guard them. 

In modern warfare all countries which have 
signed the Geneva Convention uniertake to 
treat prisoners of war humanely ar! to grant 


them certain rights (see RED Cross). A prisoner, 
if captured in uniform, need give on! 
rank, and regiment to his captors, : 
not be asked for other informatio: 
entitled to the same scale of rations £ 


which has captured him. Seriously 


sick prisoners, who obviously cannot fight again, 
may be exchanged in equal numbers between 
two countries at war, the exchange being made 


through a neutral country. During the First 
and Second World Wars both sides took great 
numbers of prisoners. Areas of ground sur- 
rounded by barbed wire, known as ‘cages’, were 
always prepared to the rear of the battle-front 
so that prisoners could be marched into them and 
kept secure without the need for numerous 
guards. The prisoners were later removed to 
permanent concentration camps, as far from the 
battle-front as possible, for the duration of the 
war. The camps were surrounded by barbed 
wire and sometimes dangerous electrified wire, 
to prevent escape. All night long the camp 
borders were floodlit, so that escaping prisoners 
might be seen. At intervals along the fence 
there were high towers, on which sentries with 
machine-guns and searchlights kept guard, 
ready to deal with an outbreak. Prisoners re- 
tained their own uniforms, but patches were 
removed from these and replaced with cloth of 
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Imperial War Museum 


ITALIAN PRISONERS ENTERING A BRITISH CAGE IN THE WESTERN DESERT, DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


-onspicuous colours, so that an escaped prisoner 
ould be easily identified. 

In the Second World War teams of prisoners- 
of-war, under guard, were made to do agri- 
ultural work and forestry, for which they were 
zaid wages. Individual prisoners of good be- 
iaviour were sometimes hired out to farmers in 
sritain. On the whole, prisoners were well 
reated, though there were some grave excep- 
tions, especially in countries which would not 
allow the Red Cross to visit the prisoners. The 
Japanese, for example, often treated their cap- 
tives with great cruelty, forcing them to hard 
labour in steamy jungles with little food, and 
beating them with swords or heavy sticks. On 
one occasion British prisoners captured after a 
raid on Dieppe were put into chains by the 
Germans, because some British commandos had 
tied the hands of German prisoners to prevent 
their escaping in the dark; the British, in turn, 
then chained up a number of German prisoners. 
It is the duty of a prisoner-of-war to escape if 
he can, and there were some notable escaping 
feats during the First and Second World Wars. 
In the First World War Lieutenant Paul 
Richard of the French air force, captured in 
September 1916, made eight unsuccessful 
attempts to escape: his methods included dis- 
guising himself as a carpenter, walking boldly 
past sentries in the dusk, tunnelling, and hiding 
in the dust cart that took away the camp rubbish 
each day. At the ninth attempt, however, he 


forced his way through the barbed-wire fence 
and, in home-made civilian clothes, walked 
across the Dutch frontier to freedom. In the 
Second World War General Carton de Wiart, 
V.C., won a great reputation among his Italian 
captors by his determination to escape (although 
he was a conspicuous figure, having only one 
arm and one eye). Some British officers suc- 
ceeded in burrowing their way out of a German 
camp by using a wooden vaulting horse to hide 
the mouth of their tunnel; while some officers 
vaulted over the horse during physical exercise, 
others worked underground, carrying away the 
sand in the belly of the horse. Other less for- 
tunate prisoners were shot by the Germans while 
attempting to escape. 
See also Rep Cross. 


PRISONS, HISTORY OF. A prison is a place 
to which persons are sent by law, to be detained 
there by force for a certain time. There have 
been prisons at all periods of history. The Acts 
of the Apostles in the New Testament records 
St. Paul’s experiences in the prison at Philippi, 
in the castle of Jerusalem, and in the Judgement 
Hall of Caesarea. In the Middle Ages towers 
and castles, as well as vaults underneath town 
halls and other buildings, were used as prisons. 
Whoever had the right of holding a court also 
had the power to hold men in prison. Offenders 
were not so much sentenced to imprisonment as 
a legal punishment, as sent to prison while 
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JOHN HOWARD VISITING PRISONERS IN 1787 


Painting by Francis Wheatley in the possession of the Earl of Harrowby 


awaiting trial or execution. Prisons were also 
used as a means of extorting the payment of 
money. Even by the 1gth century a high pro- 
portion of prisoners were debtors. 

The modern idea of prison grew from the 
‘House of Correction’, a place which, in the 
16th century, was used for housing beggars and 
vagrants (see ROGUES AND VAGABONDS) who 
threatened the peace of the community, and for 
setting them to work (see Poor Law). In 1553 
Edward VI ordered the royal palace of Bride- 
well, in London, to be used for detaining 
vagrants and unruly apprentices. An Act of 
Parliament of 1609 allowed for Houses of Cor- 
rection in every county. A similar movement 
sprang up on the continent, particularly in 
Dutch and German towns; the aldermen of 
Amsterdam built a House of Correction in 
which vagrants, young thieves, and other young 
offenders received training instead of being sent 
to the gallows. 

In these early Houses of Correction, as in 
modern prisons, inmates were not merely de- 
prived of their liberty, but were occupied with 
useful work and kept to a regular time-table. 
Eventually Houses of Correction, or in England 
Bridewells, were amalgamated with prisons. In 
England an Act of 1720 authorized Justices of 
the Peace to send both vagrants and offenders 
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into which discharyed prisoners 


Royal Academy of Arts were drafted. ‘J: ver’ was a 
constant threat. the Black 

Assizes in Oxford 1577 the 

judge, jurors, and sses were 

among the 500 victims of the fever here was 
no classification of prisoners. Old and young, 
criminals and debtors, drunkards and |unatics— 
all were herded together, and more or less left to 


themselves. Wealthy prisoners could buy many 


comforts—good food, plenty of drink, and a 
comfortable bedroom; but the poor had scarcely 
the bare necessities of life, provided by law and 
occasional charity. The root of the evil lay in 
the practice of contracting out prison-keeping 
to private jailers who made a profit out of it. 


The jailer depended on extracting money from 
the prisoners by extortion or indulgence. He 
knew how to evade the control of the Justices, 
who were often very slack, and his post was often 
so profitable that he would bequeath it to his 
heir. 

The deplorable conditions of prison life were 
described in the literature of the period, 
especially by Henry Fireiprnc and Oliver GoLD- 
smitH (qq.v. Vol. V). In 1729 the scandalous 
conditions of the Fleet Prison, in London, called 
for a parliamentary inquiry. In the second half 
of the 18th century the case for prison reform 
was forcefully put forward by John Howard. 
After touring prisons in Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, in 1777 he presented his evidence in his 
survey, The State of Prisons, the first and only 
European prison survey based on first-hand 
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experience. Howard demanded that prisons 
should have fresh air, light, and water, that the 
different types of prisoners should be separated 
from each other, that they should be employed, 
and be supervised by a keeper paid and con- 
trolled by the Local Authorities. 

This was the beginning of a world-wide move- 
ment, though the immediate effect on English 
prisons was slow. Some enlightened Justices, 
impressed by John Howard's efforts, had model 
prisons built where prisoners lived in separate 
cells and were occupied with paid work. In 
America the Quaker community of Penn- 
sylvania made advanced reforms; prisoners 
were given single cells with individual yards for 
exercise and recreation. A decent atmosphere 
took the place of the corrupting conditions of the 
old jail, and there seemed to be little need for 
punishment. This experiment was admired and 
adopted in many Continental countries. 

In Britain prison reform was held up by two 
things, TRANSPORTATION (q.v.) and ‘the hulks’. 
‘Transportation to the colonies was the general 
policy of getting rid of all criminals with very 
long or life sentences. Most of them had been 
sent to North America until the American 
colonies broke away from Britain in 1776 and 
would no longer receive them. So, in order to 
find some way of disposing of the worst type of 


criminal, a number of old warships were stripped 
of their rigging and guns and, moored off various 
British ports, were used as floating prisons. The 
prisoners worked at arsenals and dockyards. 
Howard denounced the hulks because of the 
shockingly insanitary and overcrowded living 
conditions in these dilapidated old ships. 
Originally the prisoners were shackled day and 
night with leg-irons. Food and clothing were 
scandalously inadequate, The death-rate on 
board the first hulks was appalling. Even when 
transportation started again, this time to 
Australia, the hulk system still continued. In his 
novel, Great Expectations, Charles Dickens (q.v. 
Vol. V) describes how a convict escaped from a 
hulk and swam to freedom. 

In the 19th century a new prison architecture 
developed, with huge blocks of cells, mostly in 
the form of several wings radiating from a centre 
where the controlling officer could supervise all 
the landings and cell doors. Millbank Prison, 
opened in 1821, was of this type; a monument 
of grim ugliness, it was built at enormous cost 
and designed to hold 1,200 to 1,300 inmates. 
In 1842 Pentonville, another huge prison of this 
type, was opened. The purpose was to tame the 
prisoners by solitary confinement and work 
before they were sent to the hulks or transported 
overseas. The punishment was called ‘penal 
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THE TREADMILL 


servitude’ and the prisoners themselves were 
‘convicts’. The authorities tried to make penal 
servitude as severe a deterrent as transportation. 
For this purpose ‘labour machines’ such as the 
treadmill, which enforced hard and monoto- 
nous work, were introduced. The treadmill was 
like the wheel of a water-mill, with twenty-four 
steps; each prisoner had to keep on treading 
while he held on to a bar in front of him. The 
crank, another such machine which could 
be used by a prisoner alone in his cell, was a 
rotating metal box with a handle which the 
prisoner had to push, and a mechanism which 
offered a regulated resistance to the movement. 
‘The machines were used for pumping or grind- 
ing—or often as mere fatigue without any other 
purpose. 

During all this time, however, reforms were 
gradually being made in the prison system, and 
public opinion was becoming roused on the 
subject. In 1823 an Act of Parliament made 
Justices of the Peace responsible for preserving 
certain standards in running local prisons; it 
ordered that the keepers should be salaried 
public servants, regularly supervised by the 
Justices. But this was only a beginning. 

In the first half of the rgth century Elizabeth 
Fry (q.v. Vol. V) began her great work of prison 
reform, especially among women prisoners in 


Newgate Prison. In 1816 she forn voluntary 
prison societies to deal with the huraan. needs of 
prison life, such as organizing us ful work, 
religious instruction, and the care < prisoners 
children. After 1840 experiments weve made in 
dividing the prison term into a number of stages, 
so that the prisoner might rise gradually to in- 
creasing privileges and responsibility, making a 


graded transition to full liberty. ‘Go conduct’ 
might in some cases lead to a shorter period 
of imprisonment. Under the ‘Irish System’, 
prisoners in the third stage even went out to 
work unattended. This system had a consider- 
able influence on American prisons in the late 
19th century, and, later, on German prison 
reform, In 1857 transportation came to an end, 
and a year later the Government gave up the 
hulk system, though the last hulk, in Gibraltar, 
was not, in fact, closed until 1875. In 1869 
imprisonment for debt, which had filled the 
Fleet Prison and the Marshalsea, the home of 
Dickens’s Little Dorrit, was restricted to cases 
where a judge was satisfied of the debtor’s wilful 
default. New central prisons for convicts were 
opened at Portland, Dartmoor, Brixton, and 
Chatham. 

In 1878 all local prisons in England and Wales 
were transferred to State ownership, and ad- 
ministered by the Government through the 


Prison Commission (q.v.). 
Further reforms were made, 
especially in the provision of 
prison workshops. Convicts 
could earn a remission of 
onequarteroftheir sentences 
»y good conduct. The first 
BorsTAL institution (q.v.), 
for offenders between 16 and 
21, was opened in 1902. 
After the First World War 
an 8-hour working day was 
introduced in prison work- 
shops. Small local prisons 
were closed. Wakefield 
Prison was developed as a 
training centre for long-term 
first-offenders and for certain 
chosen old offenders; the 
prisoners spent the last part 
of their sentences in an open 
amp. One consequence of 
these reforms was that by 
1939 the English prison 
jopulation had reached its 
west recorded level of 10,000. 
After the Second World War, with the in- 
rease in post-war crime, prisons were again 
crowded; the prison population actually doubled 
n the first 3 years of peace. But prison no longer 
ecessarily means closed institutions with walls, 
bars, locks, and constant escorting and super- 
vision, Even before the Second World War 
American experts had been arguing the need for 
open prisons ‘without bars’ for certain types of 
prisoners; and after the war, such prisons were 
established in many countries. Experience shows 
that many prisoners, though of course not all, 
can safely be kept under open conditions. In 
Sweden, one-third of the prison population is 
kept in small open camps or colonies, and this 
number will be greatly increased. In 1946 at 
Leyhill, in Gloucestershire, a minimum-security 
camp was opened for 300 first-offenders serving 
sentences from 4 years to imprisonment for life. 
Others were later opened, including one for 
sixty women prisoners at Askham Grange, near 
York. In Scotland it has been proposed that in 
future most prisoners should be kept in open 
establishments in groups of not more than 100. 
The new camps are intended not only to relieve 
crowded prisons, but also to offer an opportunity 
for training under conditions of work, recrea- 
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AN ENGINEERING SHOP IN A TRAINING PRISON 
Prisoners are taught a trade so that they will be able to carn their living when they 


are released 


tion, and discipline which are similar to those 
of the free world to which the prisoners are 
expected to return. 


See also PUNISHMENT, HISTORY OF; ‘TRANSPORTATION; 
BorsTAL; OLD BAILEY. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. These differ from 
VorunTARY ScHoors (q.v.) because they re- 
ceive no financial aid from public funds and are 
usually conducted for the personal profit of their 
proprietors. Many private schools, however, 
are non-profit-making, any profits there are 
being used either for improving the school or for 
scholarships. Such schools usually have endow- 
ments left them by past benefactors, and so can 
remain independent of government grants. They 
are controlled by a governing body, and a great 
many of them are boarding schools. The best- 
known schools of this kind are the Pusiic 
ScHOOLS (q.v.). 

In the 1gth century, with the growth of a 
large, wealthy, middle class, many private 
schools arose; and these were a favourite subject 
with 1gth-century novelists. Charles Dickens 
described in Nicholas Nickleby the infamous 
conditions existing in ‘Dotheboys Hall’, which 
was typical of many real schools of the time, as 
were the private schools of Mr. Creakle and of 
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IQTH-CENTURY ADVERTISEMENT FOR A PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS 


Dr. Strong described in David Copperfield, and 
that of Dr. Blimber in Dombey and Son. In 
Vanity Fair Thackeray describes the academy of 
Miss Pinkerton, a finishing school for young 
ladies. In general the instruction given in such 
schools was at the best superficial and expensive. 

After the Acts of 1870-4 had made education 
compulsory (see EDUCATION, History OF), condi- 
tions in State-aided schools began to improve, 
and the private schools, in consequence, also had 
to raise their standards. Early in the 2oth 
century many of the better ones, although not 
seeking financial aid, invited inspection by the 
Board of Education in order that they might be 
recognized as ‘efficient’, Since the 1944. Educa- 
tion Act, private schools, which became known 
as ‘independent’ schools, if they contain five or 
more children between 5 and 15 (the age of 
compulsory attendance), have to submit to 
periodical inspections by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Those that reach a satisfactory standard 
will be ‘registered’, and the others will ultimately 
be closed. 

Several private proprietary commercial in- 
stitutions, which have branches in many large 
towns, also have junior departments which offer 
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a secondary education—and sometimes also a 
primary one for younger children —comparable 
with that provided in State- 
After 15 they specialize in pre 
for commercial posts. There are m 
dent schools in England than in « 
speaking countries, and more in th: 
in the north of England. 

Though it is possible that, with ihe develop- 
ment of State-aided education, independent 
schools may grow fewer in the future, they have 
done a useful service in stressing the value of 
freedom and variety in the running of a healthy 
educational system. 

See also EDUCATION, HISTORY or; TEACHERS, 
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PRIVY COUNCIL. Next to the Monarchy (see 
Crown, Britis) the Privy Council is the oldest 
English institution of government. Originally 
all the offices of state and all the functions of 
government were conducted in and through the 
Council (called, under the Normans, the curia 
regis, later the concilium privatum, anc 
Tudor period the Privy Council). The early 
councils had law-making powers, but these were 
lost when PARLIAMENT (q.v.), which was at first 
no more than a special and rather la: ge meeting 
of the Council, became an independent body. 
So too, the early Council had the power to 
judge; it tried cases and heard petitions and 
appeals. But in the 13th century many of these 
functions were taken over by the ordinary law 
courts; later the Chancellor established a court 
of his own, the Court of Chancery, and began 
hearing petitions away from the Council (see 
Law, Encuisu), The court of Srar CHAMBER 
(q.v) was originally an offshoot of the Council’s 
right to judge crimes, but when this unpopular 
court was abolished by Parliament in 1641, the 
Privy Council had no further power to try 
English law cases, It retained, however, power 
to hear cases from ‘the Colonies and Plantations’ 
(see APPEAL, Section 7). In the same way the 
Chancery, the Treasury, the offices of Lord 
High Admiral and of Justiciar and, later, of the 
Secretaries, went ‘out of Council’ and became 
institutions with separate functions of their own. 

In the Tudor period the Crown used the Privy 
Council as its main instrument of government 
and greatly strengthened its powers. ‘This policy 
finally failed under Charles I, and the Council’s 
powers were limited by Parliament in 1641. 
After the REVOLUTION or 1688 (q.v.), as Parlia- 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST PRIVY COUNCIL IN 1837 
Painting by Sir David Wilkie 


nt grew in power and the Cabinet, at first no 
sre than a committee of the Council, became 
main executive organ, the Privy Council lost 
most of its remaining authority. Today the 
too members of the Privy Council have the 
ile ‘Right Honourable’; they include Cabinet 
Viinisters, high officials, judges, and the arch- 
bishops; membership is conferred, as an honour, 
on Commonwealth statesmen. Appointment is 
normally for life. The full Council never meets 
except on a new King’s accession (see CORONA- 
rion), a Council meeting being usually attended 
only by three or four Ministers whose depart- 
ments are concerned in the business of the meet- 
ing. The Council’s decisions, known as Orders 
in Council, are purely formal: political responsi- 
bility for them lies in the Cabinet and in Parlia- 
ment (see ORDERS, MINISTERIAL). But the ancient 
power of the Council to govern and to express in 
its decisions the King’s pleasure in government, 
has never been legally abolished. If, for example, 
it was necessary to prove a decision of the 
Government in a law court, it would not be 
sufficient to say ‘the Cabinet decided chati eee 
or ‘the House of Commons passed a resolu- 


tion, . .’. It would be necessary to produce an 


official copy of the Order in Council in which 
the decision was given legal force and effect. 
Northern Ireland has its own Privy Council. 


See also Crown, BRITISH; PARLIAMENT. 


PROBATE, see INHERITANCE. 


PROBATION OFFICER. This is a man or 
woman whose duty is to ‘advise, assist, and be- 
friend’ people who have been committed to 
their care by an order of a court of law. Some- 
times an offender is not sentenced to punish- 
ment, but is released ‘on probation’, that is, 
on condition that he behaves well or follows 
certain directions given by the court or by a 
probation officer. If the offender breaks this 
condition, he may then be sentenced to punish- 
ment for his original offence. The probation 
service was established in 1907. There are more 
than 700 men and 400 women probation officers 
in England and Wales, and these are attached to 
particular courts, whether magistrates’ or a 
higher court. A probation officer should not 
handle more than fifty or sixty cases at a time, 


PROBATION OFFICER 


though shortage of staff makes it often impossible 
to adhere to this rule. 

The probation officer inquires into the per- 
sonal conditions and the social background of 
offenders, so that he can advise the court 
whether it would be wise to put the offender on 
probation. These social inquiries are often the 
first step in a personal relationship between 
officer and offender, which is the basis of this 
kind of treatment. The probation officer also 
deals with juveniles in need of care and protec- 
tion or who are beyond their parents’ control 
(see Juventte Court). He supervises young 
offenders who have to pay fines by instalments, 
and thus saves them from being sent to prison 
for failing to pay. He undertakes ‘after-care’ 
of people released from Prisons, APPROVED 
Scuoots, or from Borsrau (qq.v.). His time is 
often spent in attempts to settle marriage dis- 
putes. When a husband or wife applies to the 
magistrates for a separation order, the case is 
often referred to the probation officer who tries 
to bring them together again. The probation 
officer’s advice is often sought by parents or 
husbands and wives who are struggling with 
personal difficulties. 

Those who want to enter the probation service 
usually take a Social Science diploma or even a 
degree at a university before applying to the 
Probation Branch at the Home Office. In the 
Metropolitan Police district probation officers 
are appointed by the Home Office; elsewhere 
they are appointed by the local ‘probation com- 
mittees’, consisting of a number of magistrates. 

In the U.S.A. the probation service has de- 
veloped on similar lines. On the Continent, 
beginnings have been made only recently with 
a corresponding court welfare service. 

See also Puntsument, History oF; Juventte Court. 


PROHIBITION, see TEMPERANCE Movement. 


PROPERTY LAW. Property is everything a 
man owns which can be converted into money 
(as, for example, for the payment of his debts), 
or which may be transferred to others, either 
during his life or upon his death. 

x. Ownersuip. The right of ownership is the 
greatest right known to the law and gives the 
fullest power to use and dispose of property. 
This does not mean that ownership is an abso- 
lute unlimited right. For example, a person 
who owns land is strictly limited by the law in 
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what use he may make of it; in particular he has 
to observe all the requirements oi :he Town and 
Country Planning Act. Again, ; rough Alfred 
may own a house, Bernard may |< in possession 
of it under a lease, Charles may Have right of 
way across the garden, and Don i right to fix 
an advertisement upon its walls. ‘ut when all 
these lesser rights have been carve! out, owner- 
ship is what remains. 

A man may also own things which are not 
material like a house or furniture—ior example, 
he may own a TRADE Marx (q.v. Vol. VII) ora 


Copyricur (q.v. Vol. IV), or the right to receive 


a debt from his neighbour. These are as much 
part of a man’s property as his house, and can 
be bought and sold, or passed to his heirs upon 


his death (see INHERITANCE). 
2. Possession. Whilst ownership is the most 


important legal relationship between persons 
and property, the law pays great attention to 
possession. Possession is largely a question of 
fact, and when it exists it is protected by the law. 


The law requires two things before it will recog- 
nize possession—the actual physical power of 
control, and the intention to maintain that 
control. The extent to which these iwo features 
must be present depends on the facts of each 
case. A man, for example, may continue to 
possess his house and furniture even. though he 
may be 100 miles away. Servants do not possess 
articles entrusted to them by their masters; they 
are rather the instruments by which the master 
himself maintains possession. 

The law protects the possession of property in 
certain cases. If, for example, George finds a 
brooch on the highway, the law protects his 
possession against all the world except the 
owner. If George retains the brooch for the 
period prescribed by the Limitation Act, 
namely 6 years, his right to the brooch will 
prevail even against the owner himself. In the 
same way if a squatter takes possession of land, 
and remains there continuously for 12 years 
without being dispossessed, the owner loses his 
right to recover the land. 

The right of possession is one of the rights 
which the law confers upon an owner. How- 
ever, while continuing to be an owner he may 
cease to possess, as for example, when he lends 
his bicycle to a friend, or when it is stolen by a 
thief. His ownership of the bicycle continues 
although he has lost Possession, 

Sometimes the law protects possession even 
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against the owner himself. When a man takes 


his shoes to the cobbler to be mended, for +» 


example, he delivers possession of his goods to 
another, and in doing so, he creates a ‘bailment’, 
he being the ‘bailor’, and the cobbler being the 
‘bailee’. The bailee (or cobbler), after he has 
repaired the shoes, has a claim on the shoes for 
the cost of the repairs, and may legally retain 
the shoes until the bailor (or owner) has paid 
him. 

In fact, there is generally a close connexion 
between ownership and possession, and in most 
cases questions of ownership can be decided only 
by finding out who has the better, that is, the 
older right to possession. 

3. REAL AND PERSONAL Property. The laws 
of all countries make a distinction between im- 
movable property (land) and movables—for 
example, furniture, patents, stocks and shares. 
English law makes a division between ‘real’ and 
‘personal’ property, real property (or realty) 
being all interests in land except leasehold (that 
is, land held for a definite period at a rent), and 
personal property (or personalty) being all 
other property. Before 1926 there were im- 
portant differences between real and personal 
property. For example, if a man died without 
making a will, his realty descended to his heir, 
whilst his personalty was divided amongst his 
relatives. Most of the differences between real 
and personal property were removed by statute 
in 1925, but some still remain. 

(a) Land—The Fee Simple. Owing to the feudal 
origin of English land law there is no absolute 
ownership of land as there is of movables (see 
Lanp Ownersuip, Vol. VI). The theory is that 
the Crown owns all land, and the person whom 
we call the landowner holds the land from the 
Crown ‘in fee simple’. In practice he enjoys the 
fullest rights of ownership and has complete 
powers to dispose, either during his life or by 
will. 

(b) Leasehold. A leasehold allows land to be 
occupied for a fixed period at a rent. The tenant 
(or lessee) pays rent to the landlord (or lessor), 
and in return is entitled to the exclusive posses- 
sion of the land (or house, or flat) for the period 
of the lease. (A lodger normally does not have 
a lease but merely a ‘licence’ to occupy his 
rooms.) A lease may be for any given number 
of years—for example, for 21 years or 999 years; 
or it may be a periodic tenancy, from year to 
year, month to month, week to week, or an 
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arrangement which continues until it is ended 
by notice given on either side. A full period's 
notice has to be given, except for a yearly 
tenancy when 6 months’ notice, ending with the 
completed year, is enough. Agricultural tenan- 
cies require a full year’s notice. 

A tenancy ‘at will’ arises whenever anyone 
occupies land on condition that either landlord 
or tenant may put an end to the tenancy at any 
time. If rent is subsequently paid on a periodic 
basis, the tenancy is automatically converted 
into a periodic tenancy. 

As a lease is a contract (see Civi Law), the 
parties may create their own rights and duties, 
certain important matters, however, being 
implied by law. The most important duty of the 
tenant is to pay the rent; if he fails to do so, the 
landlord can recover it either by bringing an 
action in the court, or ‘by distress’—that is, the 
right to enter upon the premises and seize what- 
ever goods are there, and sell them to pay the 
rent. There are many restrictions on this right, 
particularly to protect goods belonging to persons 
other than the tenant. Failure to pay rent or to 
perform other of the tenant's obligations does 
not of itself give a landlord the right to eject a 
tenant. Most leases, however, contain a special 
provision enabling the landlord to put an end 
to a lease in such circumstances by bringing an 
action. 

A tenant, unless expressly prevented by his 
lease, may assign his lease to someone else, or 
may sublet for any term less than his own. 
Sometimes the lease provides that a tenant may 
not assign his lease or sublet without the land- 
lord’s consent, and in that case the Landlord 
and Tenant Act of 1927 provides that the con- 
sent shall not be unreasonably withheld. 

(c) Personal Property (other than leasehold). This 
consists of actual movable objects, such as furni- 
ture, books, cars, or tools, and of property rights 
such as debts, SHARES in a company, CHEQUES, 
Bris or Excnance, or Parents (qq.v. Vol. 
VII). 

4. INTERESTS LESS THAN OWNERSHIP. So far 
we have been concerned with the ownership of 
property; but many people have financial inter- 
ests in property less than that of owner. Some- 
times the owner of property wishes to reduce his 
ownership, and so he gives a number of limited 
interests to different persons—for example, 
when a man marries, he may make a marriage 
settlement, providing for his wife and any 
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children which they may have. Arrangements 
of this kind are generally made under a Trust 
(q.v.). Again, sometimes a person may wish to 
borrow money, perhaps to build a house. He 
will have to offer the lender a solid security in 
bricks and mortar or land, so that if he fails to 
repay the money, the lender will have a right to 
seize and sell some land or a building in com- 
pensation. An arrangement of this kind is based 
on a legal contract known as a mortgage, which 
gives the lender certain rights over the property. 
If the loan is not repaid, the lender may sell the 
property and recover his money from the pro- 
ceeds, or ask the court to ‘foreclose the mort- 
gage’ —that is, transfer the ownership of the 
property to him. 

See also INHERITANCE; Civit Law. 

See also Vol. VI: LAND OWNERSHIP. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
This is a method of allocating seats in a repre- 
sentative assembly in order to give a fair repre- 
sentation to each party according to the total 
number of votes they have polled in the whole 
country. According to the British method, 
whereby the candidate who polls the greatest 
number of votes in each constituency gains the 
seat (see ELECTION), it is quite common for the 
successful candidate to have polled less votes 
than the combined poll of his opponents: in fact, 
in the general election of 1950 there were over 
100 M.P.s in that position. By the British method 
a party may not be represented in Parliament 
at all in proportion to its total following in the 
country. For example, in 1950, the Liberal 
Party polled some 2} million votes and gained 
only nine seats in the House of Commons, 
whereas the Labour Party, with only five times 
as many votes, gained thirty-five times as many 
seats. 

The simplest form of proportional representa- 
tion would work something like this: suppose 
that the total number of seats in the representa- 
tive assembly were 600, and that there were three 
parties. If in a general election the Party A 
polled, over the whole country, 15 million votes, 
Party B polled 1o million, and Party C 5 
million, then the distribution of seats would be: 
Party A 300 seats, Party B 200, and Party C 
100. This simplest form of proportional repre- 
sentation, however, would destroy the con- 
nexion between a member and his constituency 
which is an essential part of a properly function- 
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ing democracy, since votes would then be cast 
for parties, not for individual candidates. In 


fact, those countries which have lopted pro- 
portional representation use a modi ‘ied formofit 
which to some extent maintains the connexion, 

The weakness of proportional representation 
is that it leads to the creation of = number of 
small parties, none of which has an absolute 
majority in the assembly. A majority in the 
assembly, therefore, has to be built up out ofa 
coalition of parties and,. since coalitions are 
seldom enduring, the Government is unstable 
(see Potrticat PARTIES). 

Various systems of proportiona! representa- 
tion are in force in many European countries, 


particularly France (see FRENCH CONSTITUTION), 
Greece, and western Germany. 


PROTECTORATE, see Coiontat. GOVERN- 
MENT, BRITISH; BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


PROVINCIAL UNIVERSITIES (i/!\GLISH). 
Besides OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, an LONDON 
UNIVERSITIES (qq.v.), there are several other 
Universities in England, apart fror. those in 


Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, with “ull powers 
of granting degrees, The oldest inese are 
Durham (founded in 1832) and Manchester 
(1880). The others, Birmingham (1909), Liver- 


pool (1903), Leeds (1904), Sheffield (1905), 
Bristol (1909), Reading (1926), Nottingham 
(1949), Southampton (1952), and Hull (1954), all 
belong to this century. As well there are Univer- 
sity Colleges affiliated to London University at 
Exeter and Leicester; the North Staffordshire 
University College at Stoke, founded in 1950; 
and King’s College, Newcastle, which is now 
part of Durham University. Several of these 
Universities, such as Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham, developed from technical institu- 
tions, and although all have widened their 
scope, they have tended to develop in particular 
their schools of technology and physical science. 
They are sometimes called Civic Universities 
because they express the qualities and interests 
of the cities to which they belong. 

In general, the provincial Universities arose 
to satisfy the growing desire for further educa- 
tion, especially in the big northern cities, which 
had developed as the result of the Industrial 
Revolution. The Education Act of 1902, which 
put the responsibility for providing secondary 
education into the hands of the county and 
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county borough councils, 


iso made it possible for 
the Local Authorities to make 
financial grants to suitable 
tudents from thenewsecondary 
chools. Special grants and 
ans were made to intending 
teachers to enable them to take 
1 university course, and the 
State give State 
cholarships to those in finan- 
ial need. In consequence, 
education was no 
longer confined to those able to 
yay the fees or to the compara- 
1\ ely 


began to 
iniversity 


few students who could 
in scholarships provided by 
he endowments of the older 
Universities. To meet this enor- 
nously increased demand for 
iniversity education the pro- 
vincial Universities sprang up. 
Some of them 
any as 70% of students who 
ave worked their way with 
State assistance from State- 
ided primary schools. After the Second World 
Var the number of men and women coming out 
f the armed forces who received special State 
‘rants filled all the Universities to overflowing. 
\ post-war committee called the Barlow Com- 
mittee after its chairman, reported that to 
upply the trained people needed by industry, 
commerce, and the professions, 88,000 univer- 
sity places were needed. In 1939 the British 
Universities enrolled 50,000 students; by 1950 
about 83,000. 

The cost of living at a provincial University 
is less than at Oxford or Cambridge. Many 
students live at home; others live in lodgings 
approved by the University; and many live in 
hostels, particularly at Durham. The number 
of students from overseas is increasing, especially 
for science and medicine. 

Entrance to the University is by the matricu- 
lation examination of an examining board, or 
an equivalent EXAMINATION (q.v.). The student 
can work for a Pass or an Honours degree, or at 
most Universities for a variety of diplomas or 
certificates. The arrangements vary to some 
extent between one University and another. 
All the colleges have extra-mural or extension 
departments (see ADULT EDUCATION). 


now have as 


PROVOST 


Camera Press 


A STUDENT STUDYING EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS IN THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


THE SOUTH WEST, EXETER 


The first provincial Universities were founded 
to some extent, in a mood of reaction from 
Oxrorp and CAMBRIDGE (qq.v-). In the present 
century this has been modified, but the admini- 
stration and internal organization of the provin- 
cial Universities is based on that of Continental 
Universities. There is, for instance, much stress 
on lectures and less on tutorial teaching. 
Revenues come from students’ fees, from en- 
dowments given by philanthropists, grants from 
LocaL EDUCATION ÅUTHORITIES (q.v.), and in 
growing volume from the Treasury (not from 
the Ministry of Education) through the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee. 

Inter-University debates, matches, and ath- 
letic contests are frequent. All belong to the 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, and participate in conferences 
held every 5 years. Most of them contain a 
number of societies affiliated to international 
student associations, such as the Student 
Christian Movement. 


See also Unrversiries, History OF} 
Scorrish EDUCATION; WELSH EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY; 


PROVOST, see Locat GOVERNMENT (SCOT- 
LAND). 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, see NATIONAL Assis- 
TANCE. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 1. Hisrory. It has been 
said that public health is ‘the art and science of 
preventing disease, prolonging life, and pro- 
moting physical and mental efficiency through 
organized community effort’. When men first 
began to live together in communities, certain 
basic needs became essential. Land had to be 
drained to prevent flooding, food stored against 
famine, sufficient water supplied, and the more 
unpleasant refuse removed from the dwelling 
areas. One of the earliest health systems set 
out in the Bible (Deuteronomy and Leviticus), 
describes a primitive system of quarantine 
against contagious disease, and lays down rules 
about diet and personal cleanliness and about 
the removal of refuse. There were public sewers 
in ancient Babylonia and Egypt. 

From 500 B.C. a sound system of municipal 
government in Rome recognized the importance 
of public health, which was the responsibility of 
local officials, the Aediles, and included the 
supply of water by aqueducts, the cleansing of 
streets, the provision of sewers and of public 
baths and lavatories, and the washing of refuse 
from the gutters into the sewers. The Aediles 
also controlled the quantity and quality of 
foodstuffs offered for sale. Rome had recognized 
doctors, who treated patients in open surgeries, 
There was a public medical service for the poor, 
and in A.D. 380 the first hospital for the poor was 
established. This pattern of municipal govern- 
mentwasfollowedingreaterorlesser degree wher- 
ever Roman colonization extended in Europe. 

With the collapse of the Roman Empire 
people lost interest in public health; sanitation 
was neglected, and filthiness of body and cloth- 
ing even came to be regarded as a virtue. Here 
and there the Roman idea of corporations for 
local government survived, but almost nothing 
of their public health system. 

The Middle Ages were marked by epidemics 
of disease. Leprosy, the Black Death, and plague 
spread throughout Europe, bringing fear, 
famine, and poverty in their trail. Little effort 
was made to prevent them. Lepers were simply 
treated as social outcasts and isolated from the 
rest of the community, and by a primitive con- 
ception of quarantine, healthy cities broke off 
communication with infected ones. However, 
the religious orders, notably the Franciscan and 
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Dominican monks, did much to relieve the poor, 
the sick, and the helpless, and from ‘!:-se monastic 
charities the hospital system of Europe was 
raised. In England, St. Thomass and St. 
Bartholomew’s hospitals in London began with 
the activities of religious orders (s HOSPITALS, 
HISTORY OF). 

During Tudor times the practice l medicine 
and surgery was controlled by tute, and 
Acts of Parliament were passed for the care of 
the poor. In 1601 the Elizabethan Poor Law 
(q.v.) made the parishes responsible for main- 
taining the sick and aged and for providing 
sewers, and gave them the power to raise 
money from parish residents for these purposes. 
This poor law system remained broadly the 
same until 1929, although there were many 


changes in detail, notably in the rgth century. 
The outbreak of plague which swept London 
in 1665 showed the lack of health arrangements : 
there were probably 100,000 deaths in 6 months. 
In 1720 Dr. Richard Mead published + book on 


methods of preventing the spread o" disease; 
many of his suggestions, such as the need for an 
organized central authority, isolation, quaran- 
tine, and disinfection, set the pattern for future 
practice. 

The Westminster Paving Act of 1762 began 


a number of reforms for the cleansi 
and paving of London streets (see STRE 
vices), and for the clearance of some of the 
worst Stuns (q.v.). But though foreign visitors 
were deeply impressed, conditions were still 
deplorable by modern standards. 

By the early 19th century England was fast 
becoming an urbanized and industrialized 
country. In Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
large towns besides London, the workers lived in 
hovels, huddled together, badly lit and venti- 
lated, and often with cesspits under the living- 
rooms. Their water supplies were inadequate 
and usually heavily polluted with germs. The 
narrow streets and alleyways contained accu- 
mulations of refuse and were infested with rats. 
The reformers of the 19th century, men such as 
Chadwick, Place, and Shaftesbury, were faced 
with apathetic and inefficient local authorities 
and the opposition of private vested interests. 
For instance, the filth which lay piled up in the 
back yards of many tenement houses (in which 
poor families lived in a room apiece) was highly 
prized by landlords, who sold it as manure and 
resented its removal 
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HAS 


(in a Race) 
Been invited by the Commissioners of Common 
Sewers to take up his abode in Lambeth? or, from 
what other villanous cause proceeds the frightful 
Mortality by which we are surrounded? 

In this Pest-House of the Metropolis, and 
disgrace to the Nation, the main thoroughfares 
are still without Common Sewers, although the 
Inhabitants have paid exorbitant Rates from time 
immemorial !!! 

“O Heaven! that such companions thou'dst unfold, 
~” And put in every honest hand, a whip, 
= To lash the rascals naked through the world,” 

Unless something be speedily done to allay 
the growing discontent of the people, retributive 
justice in her salutary vengeance will commence 
her operations with the Lamp-Iron and the 


Halter. 
SALUS POPULI. 
Lambeth, August, 1832. 


1. W. PEBL, Priater, 9, New Cut, Lambeth, 


;ROADSHEET PUBLISHED IN LONDON DURING THE CHOLERA 
EPIDEMIC OF 1832 


It was not until 1830, when the country was 

hreatened with an invasion of Asiatic cholera, 
hat the Government began to realize the urgent 
sed for some organized public health system; 
irther epidemics of cholera in 1848 and 1854 
ressed the urgency. The reform of the borough 
orporations in 1835 (see LocaL GOVERNMENT, 
History oF) was the first step. In 1848 the first 
Public Health Act in Britain was passed, which 
set up a General Board of Health with powers to 
form local boards of health in big towns or in 
areas where the death-rate was high. Towns 
were also given authority to appoint medical 
officers of health. Reforms were applied to dirty 
slaughter-houses and overcrowded and un- 
healthy burial-grounds. 

In fact, very few towns appointed local sani- 
tary boards, and the Government had little 
power to compel them. In 1866, however, 
sanitary inspection was made a compulsory duty 
of local authorities, and a few years later the 
work was centralized under a Local Govern- 
ment Board instead of the original Board of 
Health. The Public Health Act of 1875, which 
lasted with some amendments till 1936, laid 
down the basic principles of modern sanitation. 
This period saw great progress in sanitary 
science and engineering. Between 1850 and 


1908 the death-rate of England and Wales was 
lowered from 20-8 to 15 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion; whereas in France the death-rate dropped 
only from 21 to 201 in the same period. In 
Prussia it dropped to 17-8, but it had started 
with a high rate of 26-1. 

By 1919, with the formation in Britain of the 
Ministry of Health, the importance of the health 
of the nation was at last fully realized. Until 
1951 this Ministry was responsible not only for 
public health but also for local government 
finance and housing. Now, however, it deals 
only with health matters, the variety of which is 
shown by the various sections of the medical 
department which include maternity and child 
welfare; infectious diseases; food, dietetics, and 
nutrition; dental health, and others. 

2. Mopern Pustec Hearta. Generally 
speaking, up to the end of the 19th century all 
public health law had been directed towards 
providing healthy surroundings. With the turn 
of the century greater attention was paid to 
personal health. Services were started for the 
care of the expectant mother and young child, 
and for schoolchildren. Clinics were provided 
for the treatment of diseases of great social im- 
portance, such as venereal disease and tuber- 
culosis. Various international agreements were 
made to prevent the spread of epidemic diseases 
from one country to another. Acts of Parliament 
were passed to ensure that food-supplies were 
clean and hygienic, and the problems of over- 
crowding and slums began to be considered. 
More attention was given to the health ox 
factory workers. As a result, public health 
greatly improved. At the beginning of this 
century, out of every 1,000 babies born, 150 died 
before they reached the age of one year; by 1950 
this number had been reduced to less than 30. In 
1938 there were upwards of 100,000 cases of diph- 
theria, with at least 3,000 deaths; now there are 
fewer than 200 cases a year, and deaths are rare. 

The modern public health department of a big 
city or county borough is the responsibility of 
the local council, the health committee of which 
defines the broad health policy to be followed. 
The detailed work is carried out by sub-com- 
mittees, which specialize in such matters as 
sanitation, maternity and child welfare, and 
mental health work. The services provided are 
paid for partly out of the local Rates (q.v.) and 
partly by government grants. 

Every big city must appoint a medical officer 
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of health (M.O.H.) and one or more sanitary 
inspectors. The M.O.H., who must be a 
qualified doctor with a diploma in public health 
or its equivalent, is not allowed to engage in 
private practice, and may be dismissed only 
with the consent of the Minister of Health. He 
must keep himself generally informed on all 
matters affecting the health of the people in his 
area, and must prepare an annual report of his 
work. In most towns he is also the chief school 
medical officer. On him falls the responsibility 
for preventing the spread of serious epidemic 
diseases such as smallpox and infantile paralysis 
(poliomyelitis), which diseases, as well as many 
other infectious diseases, must be notified to him 
by the family doctor, so that preventive action 
can be taken at once. When the M.O.H. is 
notified of a case he immediately informs the 
Ministry. of Health who, in turn, send full in- 
formation to all other public health authorities. 
The M.O.H. must immediately isolate the in- 
fected person, preferably in an isolation hospital 
(see SpeciAL Hosprrats); he must disinfect the 
infected household, restrict the movements of all 
persons who have been in contact with the 
patient, offer them, when suitable, protection by 
Vaccination (q.v. Vol. XI), and keep them 
under medical observation. In this way wide- 
spread epidemics are prevented. 

The health departments of big cities are 
generally organized in sections, each section 
dealing with a particular aspect of public health 
and being in the charge of a senior assistant medi- 
cal officer. The accompanying diagram sets out 
some of the main activities of the various sections. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
COUNCIL OF LOCAL AUTHORITY 


Sub-Committees for 


Sanitation 

Mental Health 

Maternity and Child Welfare 
School Health, &c. 


HEALTH COMMITTEE: 


M.O.H. AND DEPUTY 

Maternity and Child Welfare 
School Health 

Home Nursing Service 
Public Health (Sea and Air) 


ASSISTANT M.O.H. 
HEALTH VISITORS 


MIDWIVES Welfare 
SANITARY INSPECTORS Infectious Diseases 
Sanitation 


ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Sanitary inspectors, working under the direc- 
tion of the M.O.H., are responsible for the 
maintenance of a clean and healthy environ- 


ment. They report when houses are unfit for 
human habitation, supervise the purity of water 
supplies and the efficient disposal wage, and 
prevent atmospheric pollution by suoke. Special 
inspectors are responsible for Poon HYGIENE 
(q.v.): the law is very strict about this, Other 


officers concentrate on the exter: 
rodents by laying poison baits, p 


ination of 
rticularly in 


sewers where rats like to live. This is important 
work, for rats and mice not only destroy or spoil 
enormous quantities of foodstuffs, but are also 


responsible for much human disease 
The personal health services inc 


e those for 


maternity and Cup WELFARE (q.v.), school 
health, mental health, and home nursing. 
Clinics are provided for expectant and nursing 
mothers, infants, schoolchildren, and others. 
Regular medical examination and supervisionare 
provided by full-time assistant medical officers, 
who try to teach people how good health may 
be maintained. Consultant clinics are often 
provided for ailments of the eye, ear, nose, and 
throat, skin, minor teeth ailments, and ortho- 


paedic troubles. Patients suffering from serious 
diseases are referred for treatment either to their 
own doctor or to a hospital. 

The health department provides + 
sonal health services in the home. Midw 
available for home confinements, and nurses for 
the home nursing of the sick; health visitors keep 
in touch with the homes and give family health 
advice; and home helps give domestic assistance 
to old people or in homes where the mother is ill. 

3- WATER SurrLY. Clean water is one of the 
most important foundations of public health, 
especially in crowded cities. The purity of 
public water supplies in Britain is very high 
as a result of drastic reforms made in the 19th 
century, following epidemics of diseases caused 
by impure water. The larger cities own and 
control their own waterworks, but private com- 
panies still supply water in many parts of 
Britain. In greater London the water is con- 
trolled by a public body, the Metropolitan Water 
Board. Acts of Parliament and government regu- 
lations lay down standards of purity. Waterworks 
and methods of purification are described in the 
article Water Suppiy (q.v. Vol. VIII). 


See also NATIONAL HEALTH Service; Loca AvuTHO- 
RITIES; HOSPITALS, MODERN ; Poor Law; Reruse DISPOSAL; 
DRAINAGE; SLUMS, 


See also Vol, XI: MEDICINE, Hisrory oF; SURGERY, 
History or. 
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A STUDY AT ETON ABOUT 1880_ 
The ‘fags’ are waiting on the senior boys. Lithograph published by J. Ryman 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. It is very difficult to give 
an accurate definition of the term ‘Public 
School’. In the Public Schools Act of 1868 
nine schools are named—Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Merchant 
Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury; but 
nobody nowadays would limit the title to these 
few. On the other hand, although all the 200 
schools whose headmasters belong to the Head- 
masters’ Conference claim the right to call 
themselves ‘Public Schools’, this is more than 
most people would accept. In general usage 
the term means boarding-schools (not State 
schools as it does in Scotland and America), 
though some famous day-schools are often in- 
cluded and some of the smaller and newer 
boarding-schools are excluded. Nearly all of 
them are ‘independent schools’: this means that 
they are not controlled and paid for, as County 
Secondary Schools are, by the counties and 
county boroughs, but are controlled by inde- 
pendent boards of governors and largely depend 
for their income on the fees paid by parents. 
This fact, that they are independent of control 


from outside, is what makes them different from 
other schools. Many people think that it is 
important that there should be some schools 
which are independent in this sense; others 
think that all schools alike should be managed 
and controlled by the Local Education Autho- 
rities and the Ministry of Education. 

However that may be, it is important to 
remember that many of these schools go back to 
a time long before the State took any interest in 
education at all. Compulsory education in 
England did not exist before 1870, and it was not 
until 1918 that the school age was raised to 14. 
But Winchester was opened in 1394, Eton in 
1443, and a great many of the other public 
schools date from the reigns of Edward VI and 
Elizabeth. Some of them, indeed, go back 
farther than that. St. Peter’s, York, claims to 
have been founded in a.D. 627; and King’s 
School, Canterbury, even earlier. These two 
are examples of the close connexion between 
education and the Church. For many centuries 
what schools there were were provided by the 
Church; and a close connexion with religion is 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Central Press 
‘BILL’ (ROLL CALL) ON SPEECH DAY AT HARROW 


This takes place in ‘School Yard? 


an important part of the tradition of the public 
schools. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries the schools, 
ike the universities, had little to be proud of, 
Many of them dropped in numbers almost to 
he point of disappearing; and in those which 
survived there was more of rough living and 
barbarous behaviour than of piety and godly 
learning. But by the middle of the 19th century 
a new spirit breathed through them, bringing 
reforms and a fresh liveliness. More and more 
parents began to send their sons away to school, 
the older schools revived and many new schools 
were founded. This revival was partly due to the 
influence of such men as Butler, headmaster of 
Shrewsbury, Arnor» of Rugby (q.v. Vol. V),and 
Thring of Uppingham, who set new standards 
of work and of behaviour; and it was partly due 
to the fact that fathers who had made money 
in industry or commerce wanted for their sons 
an education which they themselves had not had. 
So Cheltenham (1841), Marlborough (1843), 
Wellington (1856), Clifton (1862), and other new 
schools were founded on the model of the older 
schools; and more have been added since that time. 


ane 


All these schools, whatever th: ge or size, 
have certain features in commo: ch has its 
own school chapel, where service held every 
day. The day’s arrangements include 
supervised evening preparation < uly exer- 
cise, either in organized games physical 
training. The hours and subjects ching are 
very similar to those of a day-sch but they 


fit in to a background where boy d masters 


live together for the whole 24 hou ı day for 
7 days a week for the length of a 1 term, 
with the result that the lessons learnt outside the 
classroom take their place in a planned whole. 

The living arrangements are different in 
different schools. There are three rnain types. 
(i) In some schools the boys live in separate 
Houses, with fifty or sixty boys in each, In his 
House a boy sleeps (either in an open dormitory 
with half a dozen others or in a separate cubicle), 
eats, and does his evening prepara! (ii) In 
other schools they live in separate /!ouses but 
take their meals all together in a cent: ai dining- 
hall. (iii) In others, all the ‘Houses’ part of 
one building, so that the school is the real unit 
and Houses are not as important as he other 
types. In any case, there is a houseməster, who 
is responsible, with help from a matro: or house- 
keeper, for the general development ar:d growth, 
spiritual, moral, and physical, of each boy in his 


House. 
The discipline of the school is very i 


rely in 


the hands of senior boys; and the 1e applies 
inside each House. It is often thought that 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby started this system by 


giving authority and responsibility to the Sixth 
Form; but it had been in operation at many 
schools for centuries before that, although Dr. 
Arnold extended it and made more deliberate 
use of it. The extent to which the power and 
responsibilities of prefects, monitors, or prae- 
postors are controlled by masters varies in 
various schools, but in general it is true that their 
duties are considerable and that the ‘tone’ of the 
school and the happiness of its junior members 
depend to a large extent on the conscientiousness 
of the seniors. For the seniors themselves it is a 
valuable training in leadership. 

Many of the schools have, in their long his- 
tory, developed customs which strike the outside 
observer as odd. Christ’s Hospital still wear the 
long blue cassocks and yellow stockings of an 
earlier age; Eton wear tail-coats and white ties; 
several schools wear, even in winter, hats of 
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black or speckled straw. Some schools play their 
own games, like the WALL Game at Eton and 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE FoorsaLL (qq.v. Vol. 
1X). Each school has its own private slang, un- 
ntelligible to strangers. 

Boarding-schools for girls are more recent 
han for their brothers. The ideas of the great 
headmasters of the middle of the 1gth century 
inspired a few gifted women to’set up boarding- 
schools for girls on the same lines as the new 
sublic schools for boys; Miss Beale was the 
oneer in this movement with Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College founded in 1853 as a sister 
school to the boys’ school there. Miss Buss in 

850 started the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, the model for girls’ day-schools 
hroughout the country. From 1877 onwards 
nany boarding-schools for girls, with boards of 
covernors and with the same general arrange- 
ment of Houses and prefects as were familiar in 
soys’ schools, were founded: for instance, St. 
Leonards, Roedean, Wycombe Abbey, and 
Benenden. But it is still true that fewer girls go 
way to school than boys. 

In 1942 attempts were made to bring all these 
independent schools, both for boys and for girls, 
ato closer connexion with the national system of 
sducation. The Fleming Report suggested ways 
of doing this, chiefly by selecting those boys and 
girls who would most benefit from boarding- 
chool education, irrespective of the income of 
iheir parents. The practical difficulties are 
many, But several schools have begun to re- 
serve places for boys and girls whose fees, for 
boarding as well as for tuition, are paid by the 
county or county borough authorities; and 
although these schemes are on a small scale, they 
are a successful first step towards a more demo- 
cratic way of using the advantages and oppor- 
tunities of boarding-schools. For hitherto entry 
to them has been confined to those whose parents 
can afford the high fees (often £250 to £300 a 
year) which schools are bound to charge when 
their whole income comes from this source. 
There is hope that some way will be found of 
keeping what is valuable in the tradition and 
experience of the public schools while opening 
them to a wider range of children who deserve 
to benefit from them. 

See also EDUCATION, HISTORY OF. 


PUNISHMENT, HISTORY OF. Punishment 
is the legal consequence of a criminal offence. 


4852.10 


In any community it is often the only way of 
enforcing certain standards of conduct so that 
men can live without fear of attack either on 
themselves or on their property. In all civilized 
communities—in the family, in school’or church, 
in the armed forces, or in the wider spheres of 
the State—punishment is indispensable when 
appeals to reason or conscience, and good 
example or persuasion, have failed. Punishment 
usually consists in imposing some hardship by 
force, but modern punishment is never simply 
that. To terrify or take reprisals against the 
offender is against the true ideals of punishment, 
which have a constructive purpose. Punishment 
does not consist in crushing a defenceless victim, 
but rather in appealing to the conscience of the 
culprit, so that both he and the community can 
accept the punishment as fair. 

Mankind had to travel a long way to reach 
such enlightened principles of punishment. In 
early times punishment was determined by fear 
and superstition. Serious crime seemed to call 
down the wrath of the gods upon the com- 
munity, even if the perpetrator had intended no 
wrong. In order to free the community from the 
curse of the crime, the offender was expelled. 
Death, outlawry, and banishment were society’s 
first methods of saving itself from the conse- 
quences of crime. Frequently the victim’s clan 
took revenge for a murder, robbery, or arson by 
waging a blood feud against the offender’s clan— 
a feud which often ended in a hard bargaining 
for the payment of compensation, 

Legal punishment began when the State or 
ruler had grown powerful enough to intervene 
in the form of a judge. Thus the law gradually 
exerted a moderating influence, for example, 
a precise scale for compensation was instituted. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, if one man killed 
another, he had to pay compensation on a fixed 
scale to the dead man’s relatives; the compensa- 
tion varied according to the dead man’s rank. 
There was also a fixed scale of compensation for 
injuries: so much for a finger, so much for a 
hand, an arm, and so on. In addition to com- 
pensation payments, there grew up, as the 
central government became stronger, the custom 
of imposing an extra fine paid to the King or to 
the Local Authority for the breach of the peace; 
this extra fine usually varied according to the 
gravity of the offence. Evasion of the court’s 
summons, or disobedience to its orders, was met 
with outlawry—that is, being put outside the 
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DRAGGING A PRISONER TO HIS EXECUTION 


In the Middle Ages prisoners were often tortured before being put to death. An execution wasa popular publi 
Illumination from a r5th-century French manuscript (Royal MS. 20 C. VIL, f. 60) 


protection of the Law (see Ourtaw). In an 
increasing number of serious crimes the State 
itself imposed punishments ‘on life and limbs’. 
In medieval England, under the strong rule of 
the Norman Kings, such public punishment re- 
placed private compensation payments for all 
cases of killing except acts committed by accident 
or in defence; and eventually for these also. 

The Old Testament formula, ‘an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth’, limited the punish- 
ment to the exact equivalent of the crime; but 
gradually Christian teaching moderated such 
harsh measures. A church or other consecrated 
building was regarded as giving ‘sanctuary’, or 
protection, to a criminal, who could not lawfully 
be taken from there without the bishop’s con- 
sent. The bishop could make a condition that 
no penalty of unjustified severity should be im- 
posed. In England the liberty of the sanctuary 
included safe conduct to a port in order to leave 
the country. In the Middle Ages the Church 
denied to the King’s courts the right to sentence 
clergy, who could only be punished by their own 
courts (see Ganon Law). These exemptions 
disappeared as the political power of the State 
grew, and punishments became less primitive. 
Sanctuary was abolished in 1624. 

Legal punishments were at their harshest in 
the 16th century. The Renaissance was a period 
of the growth of strong centralized governments, 
and at the same time of wars of religion and 


c spectacle, 
social upheavals. In England, during Henry 
VIIIs reign, 72,000 robbers and thieves, almost 
2,000 a year, are said to have been executed; at 


the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
tions a year took place. The Srar ‘ 


execu- 
AMBER 


(q.v.) punished offences with fines, iaprison- 
ment, mutilation, or exposure at the pillory. 
Beggars and vagrants were compulsorily set to 


work, and detained for this purpose iu ‘houses 
of correction’, Thomas More (q.v. Vol. V) in 
his Utopia spoke of the punishments of the day 
as being like those of ‘an evil schoolmaster more 
ready to beat than to teach his scholars’. He 
insisted that crime should be prevented by 
removing its social and economic causes, and 
that punishment should be made constructive 
by enforced work in public or private employ 
ment. But these were ideas far ahead of the 
time. The frequent use of the death penalty, 
mutilation, and other forms of corporal punish- 
ment were accepted as traditional and necessary 
as a deterrent. 

Much was done in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies to limit the harshness of punishments. 
In England condemned criminals were often 
spared execution on condition that they ‘abjured 
the realm’, and were transported to the American 
colonies (see Transportation). In the case of 
accomplices, and for unsuccessful criminal 
attempts or acts of negligence, short and de- 
grading penalties were applied, such as whip- 
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ping or exposure in the Stocks AND PILLORY 
(q.v.). On the Continent the Roman principle 
of sentencing criminals to work in the mines 
was revived. In Germany prisoners worked on 
fortifications; in Austria they had to pull river 
barges from the tow-paths; and in the Mediter- 
ranean countries they were made to row galleys, 
chained like slaves. 

In the 18th century there began a widespread 
movement criticizing the traditional customs of 
the past in State, Church, and Law. The French 
philosophers Vourarre and Dmeror, and 
Jeremy BentHam in England (qq.v. Vol. V), 
only recognized as justifiable those punishments 
which proved necessary for the prevention of 
crime, and thus actually promoted the public 
good. Under their influence the pillory and the 
whipping-post, trials for witchcraft, and Tor- 
TURE (q.v.) came to an end. Many people also 
began to question the wisdom of CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT (q.v.), suggesting instead a graded 
system of punishment, varied in proportion to 
the gravity of the offence, and applied without 
power to vary it by the judges and without any 
prospect of reprieve. Most Continental countries 
drew up new criminal codes, clearly defining 
criminal offences and setting out maximum and 
minimum punishments for each offence. Im- 
prisonment became the centre of the penal 
system, with two grades of imprisonment—a 
milder form and a more severe form, called 
penal servitude, which involved stricter disci- 
pline, longer working hours, and loss of civil 
rights such as the right to vote. There were 
various experiments with a view to finding 
the most effective form of punishment. In 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., solitary confinement was 
practised. In New York prisoners were sepa- 
rated at night in cells, and worked during the 
day in common workshops under a strict rule of 
silence. In Ireland prisoners could gain by hard 
work and good conduct an increasing number of 
privileges leading finally to conditional release 
(see Prisons, HISTORY OF). í 

After the Napoleonic Wars England had still 
230 offences which carried the death sentence, 
many of them being offences against property. 
Death was the punishment for a theft of goods 
worth £2 from a dwelling-house, or even 5s. 
from a shop or stable. Reformers sought to 
abolish the death penalty for all offences which 
did not involve violence against a person, but 
go years of debate took place before this was 


achieved. Sir Robert Peel’s creation of an 
efficient police force in London in 1829, the first 
of its kind in Britain (see Potice, History or), 
proved a better protection of property than 
stern sentences for such offenders as happened 
to be caught. 

In Britain penal reform has been the work 
of enlightened administrators. In 1895 a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Herbert 
Gladstone, son of the Prime Minister, found that 
the traditional system had ignored the fate of 
the prisoner and neglected his reformation. ‘The 
Gladstone Committee’s Report started an era 
of change. A scientific study has now been made 
of the causes of crime, and the personalities and 
careers of criminals are investigated. Emphasis 
has shifted from the offence to the offender: 
punishment, it is said, should fit, not the crime, 
but the criminal. The law, instead of relying on 
the deterrent effect of punishment, has to accept 
responsibility for the individual offender during 
his detention in prison, and especially at the 
critical hour of his release. Punishments are 
adapted to certain types of offenders, and in all 
countries young people are treated separately 
from older offenders. 


A SCOLD’S BRIDLE 
This was used to punish nagging women 
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A DUCKING-STOOL 


Another punishment for nagging women in the 18th 


Juvenire Courts have been established, the 
BorsTAL (qq.v.) system of youth prisons for 
offenders between 16 and 21 has been started, 
and for habitual criminals a new sentence of long- 
term preventive detention was introduced. On 
the theory that training for a law-abiding life in 
society can much better be done outside prison 
walls, Britain and America have developed a 
form of ‘treatment in the open’, known as pro- 
bation. By this system a court, instead of sen- 
tencing the culprit to prison, puts him under 
the personal supervision of a PROBATION OFFI- 
CER (q.v.). In England and Wales nearly one- 
quarter of all male offenders and nearly one- 
third of all female offenders are put on pro- 
bation, and if they succeed in making good, 
they are spared the humiliation of prison. 

In such countries as Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden, special 
institutions have been opened for mentally 
abnormal offenders, drunkards, and drug 
addicts, and for a corrective treatment for 
vagrants and persistently idle persons. The 
duration of these new preventive forms of 
punishment depends, within certain limits, on 
the prisoner’s own effort and progress. American 


century. It was also used for dishonest tradesmen 


laws provide sentences with a minimum which 
must be served, and a maximum beyond which 


a prisoner may not be kept. Switzerland, 
Germany, Denmark, and Sweden do not limit 
in advance sentences for habitual criminals. 
After the Second World War th: English 
penal system was further modern by the 


Criminal Justice Act of 1948. Sentences of 
birching, whipping, and flogging were a 
and so was the difference between impri 
and penal servitude. Today, in all seri 
the judge may send the culprit to prison for 
the offence committed, or he may decide to 
sentence him to Borstal in the case of an adoles- 
cent, to corrective training in the case of a 
younger habitual criminal ‘in the making’, or to 
preventive detention in the case of a hardened 
persistent offender. It is the aim of present 
British penal reform to keep youths under 21 
out of the common prison altogether; if proba- 
tion or Borstal are not suitable, the young 
offender may be ordered to attend a day-time 
Attendance Centre, or may be given a short- 
term detention at a Detention Centre. 


us Cases 


See also Prisons, History OF; CAPITAL PUNISHMENT; 
Law, Encuis; TRIAL, 
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QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. Quaran- 
tine is the period of isolation imposed on people, 
animals, or infected ships on arrival from abroad, 
if it is feared that some infectious disease might 
spread from them, 

In Britain the Ministry of Health is respon- 
sible for seeing that no infectious diseases enter 
the country, and the municipal authorities at 
each port carry out this duty. For example, the 
City of London Corporation is the Port Health 
Authority for the Port of London. The Medical 
Officer has his office at the Guildhall, and his 
boarding medical officers work from a floating 
boarding-station at Gravesend from which they 
inspect vessels arriving from foreign ports. 
Under the port health regulations, masters of 
ships arriving from foreign ports, with certain 
exceptions, must produce a signed declaration 
stating whether there have been any cases of 
plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus, or small- 
pox among the passengers or crew, any deaths 
on board otherwise than by accident, or any 
other illness suspected to be infectious; and 
whether there has been any sickness or death 
among the rats during the voyage, not caused 
by poison or traps—these questions being neces- 
sary because rats, which often find their way 
into ships, are known to carry infectious diseases. 

If the master can report that no such cases 
have occurred, the boarding medical officer 
issues a certificate stating that, from a medical 
point of view, pratique, that is, permission to 
leave the ship, may be granted. Pratique is then 
granted by the Cusroms anp Excise authorities 
(q.v.) after carrying out their own investigations. 

If there are cases of infectious disease on 
board, the medical officer arranges for them, 
and sometimes for any people who have been in 
close contact with them, to be removed by 
ambulance launch to an isolation hospital 


QUARANTINE REGULATIONS 


ashore. If smallpox or certain other diseases 
are suspected, all passengers and crew not able 
to produce a recent vaccination or inoculation 
certificate are immediately vaccinated or in- 
oculated. Passengers may then go ashore, after 
having left their addresses and signed an under- 
taking to report any changes of address which 
may take place during the next 14 to 21 days. 

The Port Health Authority has sanitary in- 
spectors with sea experience stationed at all 
docks to inspect the sanitary conditions on board 
ships, and to examine the ships for rats. It is an 
international rule that ships must be examined 
for rats at an approved port at least once 
every 6 months. If the inspector cannot issue a 
certificate that the ship is clear, the vessel is 
fumigated under the supervision of the port 
health officers, who issue the certificate when 
the work is finished. 

The Port Health Authority is also responsible 
for the inspection of all imported foodstuffs, as 
well as other matters which may affect health in 
a port, such as the water supply, the disposal of 
refuse, smoke from ships, and the state of canal- 
boats. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is 
the responsible authority for animals coming 
into the country, and its rules are enforced by 
Customs officers. All dogs, for example, have to 
be isolated in quarantine for 6 months in case 
they may be carrying rabies. 

Air travel requires special arrangements. A 
ship takes sufficiently long to reach Britain from 
a tropical port for an infected person to show 
symptoms of illness. But an aircraft does the 
journey so quickly that an infected person might 
land, apparently in good health, and yet carry- 
ing the illness. Elaborate precautions are there- 
fore taken with air travellers. Passengers and 
crew on certain air routes have to be vaccinated 
and inoculated against yellow fever: sometimes 
against plague and cholera. The traveller is 
asked to fill in a form giving details of his move- 
ments during the preceding 14 days and the 
address to which he is going in Britain. On 
landing, he hands in the form and receives a 
card bearing a serial number which he is directed 
to give to his local doctor should he fall sick 
within 3 weeks of landing. If an infectious ill- 
ness occurs, the nearest municipal medical 
officer of health must be informed, and he 
reports to the airport medical officer, who writes 
to all passengers who may have been in contact 
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with the infected traveller, telling them to 
submit themselves for examination by their 
local doctor. 

All aliens arriving in Britain, whether by air 
or sea, and intending to stay for a long period, 
must undergo a medical examination imme- 
diately on landing. This is to ensure that these 
people shall not become an expensive burden on 
the community through perpetual illness. If the 
medical report is unfavourable, the port immi- 
gration officer may refuse to let the alien enter 
Britain. 


See also Puntic HEALTH. 
See also Vol. XI: INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


QUARTER SESSIONS. This court of law is 
held once every quarter in each county and in 
the larger cities, each session sometimes lasting 
several days. The court sits with a Jury (q.v.) to 
try indictable offences which must be tried by a 


jury, and which the ordinary 
MAGISTRATES URT (q.v.) 
or petty sé s is not 
allowed to tr ertain very 
serious offe such as 
felonies punis e by death 
or, upon first í viction, by 
imprisonment life, can- 
not be tried Quarter 
Sessions and 1 be sent to 
AssIzEs (q.v lso certain 
offences of an ‘unusually 
grave or diflicult nature’, 
such as bigar perjury, 
forgery, and libel, giving 
rise to difficult questions of 
law, are sent to Assizes. 
County Quarter Sessions 
consist of all members 
of the Magistrates’ Courts in the county 
area. Each court is composed of a chosen num- 
ber of these magistrates, generally under the 
chairmanship of a magistrate with al quali- 
fications, though if the magistrates of auy county 
wish, they may apply to the Lord Chancellor to 
appoint a paid professional chairman. In those 
boroughs which have a separate court of Quarter 
Sessions, this is presided over by salaried 


Recorder, a practising barrister of least 5 
years’ standing, who visits the borough four 
times a year, and is the sole judge. The clerk 
of the Quarter Sessions, called the Clerk of the 
Peace, is usually a solicitor by training, and, in 
the counties, is generally also the Clerk to the 


County Council. 

Appeals from the Quarter Sessions go to the 
Court of Criminal APPEAL (q.v.). 

See also Law Courts. 
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RADAR, see Air Warrare, Hisrory or; SEA 
WARFARE, Mopern; see also Vol. VIII: RADAR. 


RADICALS, see PoLrricaL PARTIES. 


RATES. These are a form of tax levied by the 
borough or district council on all owners or 
occupiers of land and buildings within the area 
controlled by the council. The Local Authority 
collects the money it needs for carrying out its 
various commitments both from the rates and 
from government grants (see Loca, FINANCE). 
Since 1929 agricultural land has been excused 
the payment of rates (a kind of subsidy intended 
to encourage the farming industry), and certain 
industrial properties pay at a much reduced rate. 
All other landed property and buildings have 
to bear their full share. The amount of rates 
each property owner has to pay depends on the 
value of his property and the total amount of 
money the Local Authority needs to raise. 
Valuation lists are now prepared for each 
borough and district by a Valuation Officer, 
who is selected by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. The rateable value of such property 
is called its ‘assessment’, and this is theoreti- 
cally such an annual sum as would represent a 
reasonable rent for the property. Assessments 
are reviewed every 5 years; they are usually 
lower than the rents actually paid by tenants, 
or obtainable by owners when they let their 
premises, though the standard of assessment 
varies a good deal from place to place. The 
owner or occupier receives a notice from the 
Clerk of the Council stating what the assess- 
ment on his property is, and if he thinks that the 
figure is too high he can appeal to the council to 
reconsider it. The council can reassess property 
if anything is done to it to increase its value. 
When all the assessments have been made, 
and added together, the total arrived at is the 


total rateable value of the area. The Finance 
Committee must then decide what each item of 
the Council's expenditure is likely to cost for the 
coming half-year. A simple calculation will 
show what rate must be ‘struck’ for each item. 
Thus, if street-lighting is to cost £1,000 for the 
half-year, and if the total annual rateable value 
is £240,000, a ‘penny rate’, as it is called (a rate 
of one penny for cach pound of rateable value), 
will produce £1,000 in a half-year, By adding 
all these items together the total rates for the 
year—say 15s. for each pound of rateable value 
—can be calculated. 

Borough and district councils are obliged to 
levy rates, not only for expenses for which they 
are directly responsible, but also to pay their 
share of the expenses of the county councils. 
Each county council receives particulars of the 
rateable value of each district or borough 
council within the county. It then sends out to 
each authority a document known as a ‘precept’, 
to inform the authority of its share of county 
expenditure. A county council, for instance, 
might inform an urban district council that its 
precept for education for the half-year would be 
as. 6d., or one-eighth of a pound; if we take the 
figures just quoted, this would mean that the 
county council would have to receive from 
the district council every half-year, for education 
alone, one-eighth of £240,000, or £30,000. 

When the county precepts have been received, 
and the borough and district councils have esti- 
mated their own expenditure as well, these 
councils send out rating demands to the rate- 
payers. Each half-yearly demand note for rates 
has on its back a full statement of the rates 
separately levied for each service, including the 
county precepts. The total rate levied varies 
greatly from place to place. In very poor areas, 
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where the expenses of social services are high 
and yet most of the property is poor and cannot 
carry a high assessment, the rate may be very 
high. There is one place in Wales where it has 
been as much as 27s. in the pound, that is, a 
property assessed at £100 would be charged 
£135. 10s. in rates. On the other hand there are 
places with rates as low as 125. 6d. in the pound, 
that is, a property assessed at £100 would only 
pay £62. 10s. The new centralized system of 
valuation described above came into force in 
1952, and may do much to equalize the burden 
of rates in the poorer and wealthier areas. 
The financial burden on the poorer areas is 
further relieved by their receiving increased 
grants-in-aid from the Government. 
See also Locat AUTHORITIES; LOCAL FINANCE. 


RATIONING, This is a modern system by 
which governments distribute food and other 
goods in short supply according to people’s 
needs; this nearly always means controlling the 
prices of these goods, so that the poorest people 
can buy their allotted portion. The word 
‘ration’ was originally a soldier’s term for his 
allowance of food when on active service; a 
special reserve of food which he carried, but 
which he was forbidden to eat except in a 
desperate situation, was known as his ‘iron’ 
ration. 

Successful rationing depends on the State 
having complete control, though not neces- 
sarily ownership, of all supplies, and the power 
to enforce the selling of rationed goods only to 
those with ration cards or coupons. Such goods 
as escape control are usually sold for high prices 
in what is called the ‘black market’. It is easier 
to establish control in the manufacturing process 
when the sources of supply are few, and particu- 
larly easy where all supplies have to be imported. 
There are two common methods of control. One 
is by ‘bulk-buying’, that is, the State becomes 
the sole purchaser of imports and primary pro- 
ducts, and then sells to licensed wholesalers who 
sell to licensed retailers. The other method is for 
the State to set up agencies of private traders to 
do this work under supervision. Care must be 
taken that the number of licences to buy is in 
proportion to the quantity of goods for sale; 
rationing is futile when demand seriously ex- 
ceeds supply. This sometimes happened during 
the Second World War, so degrees of ‘priorities’ 
were introduced, for example, for certain metals 
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and machines. Certain consumers (such as 
children and expectant mothers) were given 
priorities for food on principle. 

The consumer can be rationed in two ways: 
he may be allowed a certain quantity, deter- 
mined by his coupon, at a certain price, and 
from a certain shop—the method used for sugar 
or meat, for example; or he may choose from a 
group of similar goods as much as his coupons, 


or supply of points, allow him, and generally at 
any shop he pleases—the method used for 
rationing canned foods and many other gro- 


ceries, sweets, and clothes. Each article within 
the group had a value, counted in ‘points’, 
which could be varied to meet changes in supply 
and demand. 

Britain’s food supplies in both the First and 
Second World Wars were rationed by the 
Ministry of Food, which existed from r1gr6 to 
1922, and was set up again in 1939. Local food 
offices were established in all the main towns, 
and through them ration books issued. 
Meat, fats, sugar and sweets, jam, bacon, eggs, 
and tea were rationed, and for a short period, 


bread and flour also. Many other com 
came under the ‘points’ scheme, an 
rationed during periods of short su; 
Ministry became the sole buyer of ca 
and pigs, and also of milk and eggs. The price 
and distribution of potatoes and fish were con- 
trolled, and many other foods were controlled 
in price. The general principle of rationing was 
that everyone should have the same amount; 
but there were certain exceptions: special foods 
were available for babies, children, invalids, old 
people, vegetarians, diabetics, Jews, and certain 
other classes; miners and agricultural workers 
got extra cheese rations; and industrial canteens 
received extra rations to feed people employed 
in heavy work. 

The Board of Trade rationed supplies of many 
raw materials to manufacturers, and also 
rationed clothing, household linen, and certain 
household furnishings. The Raw Materials 
Department of the Ministry of Supply con- 
trolled, usually through the appropriate trade 
associations, materials such as steel which were 
needed for armaments. The Ministry of Supply 
also controlled by a priority system the alloca- 
tion of machine tools. Aluminium and other 
light alloys, mostly needed for aircraft, were 
controlled by the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, The Ministry of Fuel and Power was 
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responsible for rationing coal, petrol, and other 
solid and liquid fuels. After the War the 
Treasury restricted supplies of foreign currency, 
particularly of American dollars, both for trade 
and private travel. Holiday-makers could claim 
only a fixed annual ration of foreign money. 

In Germany almost all food was rationed, 
whereas in Britain only certain essential foods 
were rationed. German rations were not the 
same for everybody, but varied for five different 
classes, representing five grades of physical 
labour. Thus a farm worker received more 
rations of food than an office worker. In the 
United States sugar was rationed in 1942 owing 
to shortage. In 1943, canned goods, meats, and 
fats (all home-produced) were also rationed, not 
because supplies were reduced, but rather 
because American workers were able to afford 
to buy more. Strict control of food was not 
attempted; it would have been difficult to apply 
because America is a vast agricultural country 
and the sources of supply numerous and scat- 
tered. 


RED CROSS. This is the name and symbol ofa 
world-wide voluntary organization existing to 
help the wounded, sick, and prisoners-of-war 
in war-time, and to do first aid, nursing, and 
welfare work in peace. 

In 1859 the sight of the 
French and Italian wounded 
on the battlefield at Solfe- 
rino, in northern Italy, 
moved a Swiss spectator, 
Jean Henri Dunant, to pub- 
lish a book urging that 
voluntary societies should 
be formed to help the 
wounded in time of war. 
Asa direct result, the govern- 
ments of several countries 
took part in an international 
conference at Geneva, in 
Switzerland, and a treaty or 
‘Convention’ was signed in 
1864 on behalf of sixteen 
States. The Convention 
adopted as an emblem a red 
cross on a white ground (the 
colours of the Swiss flag re- 
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The principle of the first Geneva Convention 
was that in war the sick and wounded, whatever 
their nationality, should be respected and cared 
for; that the people looking after them, the 
buildings which shelter them, and the transport 
conveying them should be immune from attack, 
the emblem being the symbol of this immunity. 
The Red Cross emblem has now been adopted 
by the medical services of the armed forces of 
nearly all countries, and military hospitals, 
medical equipment, ambulances, and hospital 
ships are all clearly marked with this sign. In 
Turkey, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Jordan, and parts 
of Russia, a Red Crescent is used instead of a 
Red Cross, and in Persia a Red Lion and Sun, 

Since 1864 the original Convention has been 
revised three times, the last revision being in 
1949. The Red Cross principles are now applied 
by many countries to shipwrecked persons, 
PRISONERS-OF-WaR (q.v.), and the protection of 
civilians in war-time. The International Red 
Cross Committee of twenty-five Swiss, with 
permanent offices in Geneva, is the neutral Red 
Cross body which is particularly active in time 
of war, and it is international in name and in 
spirit. Each nation now has its own Red Cross 
Society with the same objects and principles. 

Voluntary Aid Detachments (V.A.D.s) of the 
British Red Cross Society (men trained in first 
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versed) and the motto Inter A HELICOPTER OF A U.S. AIR FORCE AIR RESCUE UNIT TAKING WOUNDED FROM THE 


arma caritas—‘Charity in 


war’. 


FRONT LINE IN KOREA 


The red cross in the foreground identifies the landing area 
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aid, and women in first aid and nursing) dis- 
tinguished themselves in both World Wars. 
During the First World War they staffed and 
administered hospitals and ambulances, helped 
in the transport of wounded in every theatre of 
war, and tried to locate wounded and missing 
men. The Times Fund raised £164 million for 
the British Red Cross. During the Second World 
War £63 million was raised by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and Red Cross members shared the 
duties of the Crvi Derence casualty services 
(q.v.) and staffed and equipped first-aid posts in 
public air-raid shelters. Over 1,000 Red Cross 
welfare officers were attached to service hospitals. 

The Red Cross did much work for prisoners- 
of-war. Regular supplies of food-parcels were 
organized, consignments of books, games, cloth- 
ing, and medical stores were sent to prisoner-of- 
war camps. A postal message scheme bringing 
news of interned civilians to their next-of-kin 
was operated through the International Red 
Cross Committee and approved by the govern- 
ments of all fighting countries. The Red Cross 
also carries out emergency relief work for 
Rerucess (q.v.). In the Second World War 
teams were appointed to serve overseas and carry 
out relief work in areas liberated by Allied 
forces. In Britain and in British colonies over 
250,000 people in peace-time are voluntarily 


carrying out first-aid, nursing, and welfare 
duties. 


REFERENDUM. This is a political method 
by which the views of the people can be asked 
directly on a specific question. In the constitu- 
tion of some States it is laid down that certain 
matters cannot be decided by the representative 
government but must be referred to the whole 
body of the electors. ‘The voters in a referendum 
merely answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to one question: for 
example, “Should the banks be nationalized?” 
Ifa majority vote ‘Yes’, then legislation can be 
prepared for the consideration of the representa- 
tive assemblies. The referendum is usually 
found in federal States such as Switzerland and 
Australia (see FEDERATION), where it is used to 
determine whether the federal government can 
legislate uniformly on subjects which are nor- 
mally reserved to the individual States. 

A plebiscite is a form of referendum which has 
been used frequently to determine the wishes of 
a district with regard to its future: for example, 
a plebiscite was held in the Saar in 1935 to 
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decide whether the territory wa: to belong to 
France or Germany; and the province of north 
Schleswig was returned to Denmark after the 
First World War as the result of à plebiscite, 


REFORMATORY, see Approve 
BORSTAL. 


ScHoors; 


REFUGEES. People have often had to flee 
from their country and to seek re 
countries, sometimes in many 

escape PERSECUTION (q.v.), to seck greater free- 
dom, or because their homes are threatened or 
devastated by war. This has been happening 
ever since the refugee Israelites, whom Moses 
led out of bondage in Egypt, sought a new 


ge in other 
iousands, to 


home. In the 17th century, in particular, many 
people left their homes to escape religious perse- 
cution—for example, the Huguenois. Protestant 
Frenchmen escaping from Catholic intolerance, 


migrated in large numbers to England, Holland, 


and other countries where they could practise 
their religion in peace. The settlement of what 
is now the United States of America was largely 


the work of English and other Europe: refugees 
from religious and political intolerance, and this 
fact has had a marked effect on the American 
character. In our own time the refuges problem 
has been very great. Belgians fled to England 
when Germany invaded Belgium in the First 
World War. ‘White’ Russians fled from Russia 
after the ‘Red’ victory in the Russian REVOLU- 
TION (q.v.). Jews fled from Germany after the 
establishment of the Nazi régime. After the 
Second World War the rearrangement of 
boundaries in eastern Europe meant that many 
thousands of people left their homes and tried 
to find new homes within their own national 
boundaries. The establishment of the mainly 
Hindu State of India and of the Moslem State 
of Pakistan also resulted in enormous migrations 
of both Hindu and Moslem refugees seeking 
new homes in the country of their religion. 
Many people have escaped from totalitarian 
countries and have fled as refugees to countries 
where they might find freedom. 

Refugees form an international problem, 
which can be solved only by international 
action. The first truly international organiza- 
tion designed to help refugees was set up in 1921 
by the League of Nations, when Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen (q.v. Vol. V), the Norwegian explorer 
and humanitarian, was appointed High Com- 
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REFUGEES 


The Times 


REFUGEES FROM CAEN DURING THE FIGHTING IN NORMANDY IN 1944 
Nuns looked after the old and sick in a temporary hospital in a quarry 


missioner for Refugees. Nansen, although he 
was allowed little money to spend, did much to 
give a new start in life to the many refugees up- 
rooted by the First World War and the Russian 
Revolution. Perhaps his most famous creation 
is the ‘Nansen passport’, a document which 
many governments agreed to accept as legal 
credentials for ‘stateless’ persons. These people, 
having left the country of their birth and being 
unwilling to go back to it, had thus lost all 
rights as citizens, and could not claim a Pass- 
port as they had no Nationatiry (qq.v.). The 
League’s machinery was expanded in 1933, and 
again later, to deal with refugees from Germany 
and other territories occupied by the Nazis. 
But although the League was able to help 
thousands of refugees to establish themselves in 
new homelands, it had no resources for feeding 
and housing them while they awaited resettle- 
ment. This depended on charitable activities, 
but these could not cope with the problem, and 
many refugees suffered from fearful poverty and 
even starvation. 

After the Second World War millions of 
people who had been taken from their homes by 
the Nazis for use as slave labour were helped to 


return home by the efforts of the Rep Cross 
(q.v.) and a relief organization known as 
UNRRA (see INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 
SociaL AND Economic), But there remained 
over a million ‘displaced persons’ from Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and other parts of eastern Europe 
who were afraid to go back to their homes which 
had passed under Communist control. They re- 
mained in the refugee camps in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and the Middle East which were 
maintained by UNRRA. In 1947 these camps 
were taken over by a new United Nations 
agency, the International Refugee Organization 
(IRO), but this in turn was wound up at the end 
of 1951. 

Between 1947 and 1951 over 1 million refugees 
were settled by IRO in new homelands, mainly 
in the United States, Israel, Canada, Britain, 
Australia, France, and Belgium. This was one 
of the largest tasks ever undertaken by an inter- 
national body, and cost more than all the other 
United Nations activities together. Even so, in 
1952 there remained many refugees—cripples, 
orphan children, elderly people, and so on— 
who were not able to start new lives in new 
countries, and who still needed aid. 


REFUGEES 


In spite of the United Nations’ great efforts, 
the refugee problem as a whole is still a serious 
one. Today very few governments welcome 
immigrants; the growth in world population 
and the peopling of the formerly empty con- 
tinents of America and Australasia have made it 
far more difficult for refugees to find new homes 
in new lands. 

See also Minorrrtes; PERSECUTION, 


REFUSE DISPOSAL. Since the Middle Ages, 
Acts were periodically passed attempting to 
deal with the problem of refuse; but more 
often than not they were disobeyed. There were 
no proper DRAINAGE systems (q.v.), and people 
threw their slops as well as rubbish into the 
streets and rivers. Butchers and fishmongers left 
stinking heaps of offal outside their shops, and 
since many people kept pigs and other animals 
in their houses, these also helped to foul the 
streets. Such conditions naturally caused and 
spread disease. It was not until the 19th century 
that Local Authorities began to accept responsi- 
bility for sanitation (see Pustic Heatru). The 
need for scientific and hygienic disposal of 
rubbish can be appreciated if we remember that 
a town such as Bristol, with 440,000 inhabitants, 
will produce nearly 200,000 tons of refuse a year. 

The householder, shopkeeper, or caterer must 
store his refuse somewhere before it is collected, 
and the Locat Aurnorrnies (q.v.) frequently 
provide dustbins for this purpose, charging rent 
for their use. The bins have close-fitting lids to 
prevent the contents from smelling and to keep 
out flies, rats, dogs, and other animals. The 
Health, Highways, or Engineers’ Departments 
of the borough or district council are respon- 
sible for collecting the rubbish in special lorries. 
Household refuse is generally collected once a 
week, although hotel and shop refuse, which 
contains a good deal of vegetable, fish, and 
animal waste, is usually collected more fre- 
quently. All refuse used to be put in one dustbin, 
but now many Local Authorities collect waste 
paper and cardboard separately so that it can 
be used again in paper-making factories, and 
also vegetable, fish, and animal waste which 
can be converted into animal feeding-stuffs (see 
Foops, Farm Anmars, Vol. VI). 

Rubbish used to be indiscriminately dumped 
on open waste ground, and rat-infested, fly- 
ridden mountains of uncovered refuse could be 
seen near many large towns. Some of the dumps 
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REFUSE BEING CARRIED UP A CONVEYOR-BE| SORTED 
on the outskirts of London grew to « 00 feet 
in height and covered several acres oi ground. 
This practice has now been abandoned in 


favour of more hygienic methods of disposal. 


The first improvement was to use the refuse for 
reclaiming unusable land by a meth: wn as 
‘constructive tipping’. The refuse is uoped im 
layers, 6 feet deep, which are then led’, or 
covered with about one foot of soi! or dust. 
Salvage work, such as the recovery of glass 
bottles and tins, is often carried out during 
tipping. When the layers of refuse are sealed, 
heat is generated inside by the bacteria in the 
fermenting rubbish. The refuse undergoes 


marked changes, organic matter disappears, and 
paper and certain metals decompose. After 
about 4 months the temperature falls to normal, 
and a second layer of refuse can be placed on top 
of the first seal. This method avoids danger 
from fire, and prevents the refuse being infested 
by rats or flies. Refuse is never tipped into water 
because rapid and uncontrolled decomposition 
takes place, leading to much nuisance from 
smell, and the possible pollution of water sup- 
plies. Worked-out quarries are often reclaimed 
like this, and the land, when filled in, can be used 
for playing-fields and sometimes for agriculture. 

In some towns refuse is taken to a refuse 
disposal works, where it undergoes the ‘separa- 
tion’ treatment. The rubbish is first lifted from 
the tipping machine by a rubber conveyor-belt 
to a series of screens of different grades. Each 
screen is in the form of a long cylinder which 
turns slowly, letting the rubbish fall through. 
The smallest screen dust is used to cover the 
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methods of dis 


‘controlled tipping’ and ‘separation’ 


posal are those most commonly 


practised, but there areothers, In the ‘pulveriza- 
tion’ method the refuse, after some prelimi- 
nary separation, is crushed in special machines, 
In the 


‘Indore’ method, part of the refuse is mixed with 


the product being used in road-making 


sewage sludge with the object of forming a sale- 
able fertilizer. In sea disposal, the refuse is taken 
out to sea and, with due regard to wind and tide, 


dumped overboard 


See also Puntic Heauru; Srresr Services; DRAINAGE. 


REGENCY. If a monarch is too young or too 
ill to rule for himself or needs to be out of his 
country, a Regent is appointed to rule for him, 
although in modern times Counsellors of State 
can carry out some of his duties. The old 
common law of England assumed that the King 
was always able to govern and made no special 
provisions in case he were not able to. Each case 
had to be dealt with as it arose. Henry III was 
only g years old when he succeeded King John 
in 1216, and the barons appointed William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, Rector regis et regni 
guardian of the King and the Kingdom) ; on the 
Earl’s death in 1219 Hubert de Burgh and a few 
counsellors carried on the tasks of administration 
until the King came of age. When Richard II 
came to the throne at 11 years old, the barons 
appointed a council to rule in his place. Henry 
VI succeeded when only 9 months old, and Par- 
liament divided the powers of regency between 
his two uncles, and appointed a council to take 
all important decisions. Henry VIII made 
elaborate provisions for the regency that he 
knew would be necessary when his son, Edward 
VI, succeeded. 

Equally, when the King became too ill to rule, 
as Henry VI did in 1454 and George III in 1811, 
special measures were taken to constitute a 
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Anihives Photngrophipuss 
KING HENRY IV OF FRANCE APPOINTING THEE 


REGENT WHEN PREPARING FOR WAR IN 1610 


QUERN As 


Between the King and Queen is the Dauphin, later Louis 
XIII. Painting by Rubens 


regency. When George I wished to visit Han- 
over or, in 1911, when George V went to India, 
Parliament passed special Acts authorizing the 
King to delegate his functions to commissioners 
under the Great Seal 

In 1937 and again in 1943 the Regency Acts 
for the first time provided a permanent method 
of government in emergencies. These Acts 
provide that if the Sovereign is under 18, or if 
he is totally incapacitated by bodily or mental 
illness, a Regent shall rule for him until he 
becomes of age or regains health; the Regent is 
to be the person of full age next in succession to 
the Crown; he must be domiciled in the United 
Kingdom. If the Sovereign is only temporarily 
ill and not totally incapacitated, or if he is going 
abroad, he himself may appoint Counsellors of 
State to exercise such of the royal functions as 
he delegates to them. They cannot dissolve 
Parliament without express authority from the 
Sovereign, though such authority may be con- 
ferred by telegraph, if necessary. The Coun- 
sellors must be the husband or wife of the 
Sovereign provided he or she is available and 
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the persons of full age next in succession to the 
throne. 
See also Crown, BRITISH; MONARCHY. 


REGIMENTS. British regiments were origi- 
nally recruited, clothed, and equipped by large 
landowners from their own tenants. A regiment 
was the largest body of troops that one man 
could command conveniently in battle, ` or 
administer and train in peace. Survivals of such 
regiments are ‘Loyat’s Scouts’ and ‘Fraser’s 
Highlanders’. A regiment is divided into a 
number of battalions, usually one in peace (with 
one, two, or three territorial battalions), and 
occasionally even as many as twenty-six in war 
(see Army, BRITISH). Though each battalion is 
an independent unit and may serve in different 
parts of the world, all belong to the regiment 
and share the same regimental traditions. 
Regiments are numbered in seniority, and take 
precedence in that order when two or more are 
on parade together. The Guards and then the 
Royal Scots come first in seniority, and the Rifle 
Brigade last. Although the artillery as a body 
is called the Royal Regiment of Artillery, and 


CAP BADGES OF SOME BRITISH REGIMENTS 


- Royal Regiment of Artillery. 2. The Royal Fusiliers. 

. The Royal Scots. 4. The King’s Own Royal Regiment. 

. Grenadier Guards. 6. The Royal Norfolk Regiment. 

. The Somerset Light Infantry. 8. The Welch Regiment. 

- The Royal Ulster Rifles. 10. The Gordon Highlanders. 
11, The Rifle Brigade 
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the Royal Tank Regiment (part of the Royal 
Armoured Corps) has also been formed, the 
word ‘regiment’ is generally used to denote only 
formations of cavalry and infantr š 

The British infantry consists of county regi- 
ments, each recruited mainly from its own 
county, such as the Wiltshires and Royal Hamp- 
shires, and of town regiments, such as the Royal 
Fusiliers (from the City of London) and the Rifle 
Brigade (from Winchester). The Scots, Irish, 
and Welsh Guards also recruit the majority of 
their men each from their own country. All these 
regiments have strong local ties with their 
county or town, and also their own peculiar 
customs and traditions. Nicknames and mottoes 
such as ‘The Die-Hards’ for the Middlesex Regi- 
ment, and ‘A Cameron never can yield’ for the 


ide that the 
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Cameron Highlanders, express the y 
infantryman feels in being one of a 
regimental soldiers, who have won 
in the past. The Gloucestershire | 
proud of being allowed to wear a bac: 
front and back of the head-dress, an honour 
awarded in 1801 when it fought back-io-back at 
the battle of Alexandria; it still fights on when 
surrounded, as it did in Korea 150 years later. 

Each regiment has a cap-badge of its own, 
usually founded on some tradition or battle 
honour. Scottish regiments have their special 
tartan, usually connected with the founder of 
their regiment. All regiments have their colours, 
standards, and drums, on which are inscribed 
their battle honours—the names of their chief 
battles. The 3rd The King’s Own Hussars have 
had their famous silver drums since they distin- 
guished themselves at the battle of Dettingen in 
the Austrian War of Succession in 1743. Many 
regiments have interesting customs. The Royal 
Welch Fusiliers, for example, wear a black rib- 
bon at the back of the collar—a relic of the time 
when wigs were abolished and the soldier's 
hair was tied back with ribbons. Certain regi- 
ments, such as the Royal East Kents, may march 
through the City of London with drums beating, 
bayonets fixed, and colours flying. The Came- 
ronians (Scottish Rifles) post a picket when 
attending church as a reminder of their Cove- 
nanting forefathers, who in the 17th century 
were in danger of capture by King Charles II’s 
troops. The Cameron Highlanders march to 
and from church on Sundays in silence, in de- 
ference to the views of the citizens of Inverness, 
where they have their headquarters. All regi- 
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THE GRENADIER GUARDS TROOPING THE COLOUR ON THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE, 1951 
Queen Elizabeth I (when Princess Elizabeth) taking the salute at the march past 


ments have their regimental bands and marches, 
and the Scottish and some Irish regiments have 
pipe-bands. A few regiments have mascots. 
The mascot of the Royal Welch Fusiliers and 
the Welch Regiment is a goat, which, wearing 
a coat with the regimental crest embroidered on 
it, is led on ceremonial occasions at the head 
of the regiment. Other regiments have made 
mascots of dogs, ponies, and even an antelope. 

Some infantry regiments, such as the Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry and the Highland 
Light Infantry, originally trained to cover long 
marches quickly, are called ‘light’ regiments. 
They are still drilled to march with a quicker 
step than the ordinary infantry regiment, 
though they are now, like all infantry, just as 
likely to be carried to battle by truck. Cavalry 
regiments, such as the Hussars, Lancers, and 
Dragoons, are now mechanized and fight in 
armoured cars or tanks, but they endeavour to 
keep up the traditions they had when they were 
mounted. J 

A regiment is commanded by a Colonel, who 
is usually a serving General or a retired officer 
of the regiment who has rendered distinguished 


service; Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery, 
for example, is the Colonel of the Warwickshire 
Regiment. The Colonel, whose command is 
largely ceremonial, inspects his regiment at 
formal parades from time to time, visits any 
Dominion battalions that may belong to or be 
affiliated to the regiment, and takes special 
interest in territorial units. Some regiments 
have a Colonel-in-Chief as well, usually a 
member of the royal family: Queen Elizabeth II, 
for instance, when she was princess, was Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Grenadier Guards. 

Many territorial regiments, such as the 
Honourable Artillery Company, which consists 
of both infantry and artillery and is the oldest 
regiment in the British army, have similar tradi- 
tions. The Inns of Court Regiment and the 
Artists’ Rifles are mainly officer-producing 
units, but unlike the university and school 
training corps, they can form active service 
battalions when needed. 

In most other countries regiments have only 
a number to differentiate them, and so men can 
be more easily transferred from one regiment to 
another. In Britain it has been preferred to 
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maintain the old regimental traditions un- 
broken. Recently, however, regiments have been 
grouped in areas, and men joining the colours 
have to declare their willingness to be trans- 
ferred, if necessary, within the group. 

See also Army, BRITISH; TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


REGISTRATION, CIVIL, see VITAL STATIS- 
tics, Section 2. 


REHABILITATION. People who are disabled 
by accident, disease, or war injuries, and who 
therefore have difficulty in finding work, have 
special privileges in Britain under the Dis- 
abled Persons (Employment) Act of 1944. 
Rehabilitation is based on the belief that dis- 
abled people should be helped to live a life as 
little different from that of other people as 
possible. Bodily disablement may be a handicap 
but is seldom a barrier to all useful work. 
Before the Second World War the resettlement 
of the disabled was not.considered the respon- 
sibility of any particular government depart- 
ment. In a limited way help was given by the 
Ministries of Health and Pensions and privately 
by some hospitals; by voluntary organizations 
for training the disabled, mostly supported by 
industry; and by a few industrial firms. In 1941 
the war-time government decided that a national 
scheme would be needed to help people who 
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would be prevented by war injuries from re- 
suming their peace-time jobs. 

The 1944 Act made the Minisicr of Labour 
and National Service responsible for helping 


nd suitable 
which the 
| training is 


disabled persons to find permane: 
work. A voluntary register is kep: 
disabled are invited to enrol, and ^ 


provided so that they can become proficient at 
some calling. Employers are compelled to em- 
ploy a certain number of disable orkers—for 
instance, firms employing more than twenty 


people must keep 3% of their jobs for the dis- 


abled, and certain jobs, such as those of lift 
operators and car-park attendants, must also 
be reserved for disabled candidates, if there are 
any locally. 

The term ‘rehabilitation’ applies to the train- 


ing. There are Disablement Rehabilitation 


Officers at local EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES (q.v.) 
to advise disabled people how to find work in 
their district, and to arrange for and even to pay 
for training if it is needed. Vocations! Training 
Courses are provided to teach them new trades 
for which they are physically fit. Courses are 
provided for those who need exercise or physical 
training before they can take a job or a Voca- 
tional Training Course; for instance, muscles 


which are weak may require strengthening, or 
other muscles may be trained to do the work of 
damaged ones. Most people can overcome their 
handicaps—even men who have lost 
hands have become good draughtsr 

There are some people too badly « t 
take ordinary jobs but still able to do a certain 
amount of useful work. For them the Ministry 
has set up factories—known as Remploy Fac- 
tories—which provide a variety of easier tasks 
with short hours of work. Basket-making and 
pottery painting are examples of such work. 

These rehabilitation schemes work well for 
most people, but it is more difficult to find suit- 
able work for those who have serious illnesses 
such as tuberculosis. Although tuberculosis is 
now often cured, many of those cured cannot 
ever do heavy work, and almost all have to avoid 
heavy work for a time. There are a great many 
such cases, and rehabilitation is more and more 
concerned with helping them, and also helping 
those suffering from occupational diseases 
acquired from their jobs. 

On all matters concerning the disabled the 
Ministry receives advice from the National 
Advisory Council for the Employment of the 
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Disabled, which includes representatives of 
employers and trade unions. 


See also Ministry or Lasour; Nationa, HEALTH 
Service. 


RENT CONTROL. 1. The rents of most 
unfurnished houses, flats, and even single rooms 
in Britain are controlled by Rent Restriction 
Acts passed by Parliament during the First 
World War and at intervals afterwards. The 
purpose of these laws is to prevent landlords 
taking advantage of the shortage of homes to 
increase rents, except in certain permitted cir- 
cumstances. During the two Wars control 
became necessary because all building stopped, 
houses were damaged by the enemy, and large 
numbers of munition workers crowded into 
certain towns. The lawful rent of new dwellings 
is determined when they are built. It is against 
the law for a landlord to charge a premium or 
lump sum to a new tenant unless the tenant 
agrees to rent the house for 14 years or more. 
The law, however, is intended only to protect 
people with modest incomes; large houses and 
luxurious flats are not controlled if their rateable 
value (see Rates) is above a certain limit: there 
are different limits for London, the provinces, 
and Scotland. In London, premises rated at 
more than £100 a year are not controlled. 

2. Rent TRIBUNAL. Since furnished houses, 
flats, or rooms were not controlled, their rents 
also tended to rise unduly, and some landlords 
sought to evade the law relating to unfurnished 
dwellings by placing a few articles of furniture 
in their premises and claiming that they were 
furnished. Further Acts were therefore passed, 
for Scotland in 1943 and for England and Wales 
in 1946 and 1948, authorizing the setting up of 
a Rent Tribunal consisting of a chairman and 
two members appointed by the Minister of 
Health in any area in which the Locat AurHo- 
RITY (q.v.) desires one. Any landlord, tenant, or 
Local Authority may ask a tribunal to fix a fair 
rent for a furnished dwelling, and this rent may 
not be increased without the tribunal’s per- 
mission. A tribunal may grant a tenant security 
of tenure up to 3 months, during which period 
the landlord cannot turn him out. A premium 
for a furnished letting is also unlawful. 

See also Property Law. 


REPUBLIC. This term, derived from two 
Latin words, in its original sense meant simply 


‘public matter’ or ‘the public concern’; but 
since the 17th century it has come to have the 
special meaning of a form of government which 
has no monarch, but has an elected President. 
The distinction between a Monarcny (q.v.) 
and a republic was once much more funda- 
mental than it is today. In the days when 
monarchies were really the rule of one person, 
without any limits on his power or any constitu- 
tion to safeguard the rights of his people, then 
the idea of a republic where the authority was 
divided seemed like an important step in the 
direction of liberty: it meant a form of govern- 
ment in which there was some sort of regular 
constitution and, with it, some guarantee of 
the rights of the individual. The proclamation 
of the American Republic, in the last quarter 
of the 18th century, seemed like a rejection of 
oppressive authority and a great assertion of the 
cause of liberty; even more so did the proclama- 
tion of the French Republic in 1792, following 
the Revolution of 1789. But the term ‘republic’, 
meaning simply the absence of monarchy, had 
earlier been used to cover a large variety of 
States, some of which were far from being free 
or liberal States. The term included a DEMO- 
cracy (q.v.) such as Switzerland, with its self- 
governing cantons, some of which were so 
democratic that they governed themselves by a 
primary assembly of all their citizens; but it 
equally included the Venetian OLIGARCHY 


(q.v.) and similar States which were far from 


democratic. 

On the whole, however, the term ‘republic’ 
has generally implied hatred of tyranny and a 
progressive liberal government. The Greek 
Crry States (q.v.), in their day, looked with 
pride on their civic republics in contrast with 
the autocracy of Persian Kings such as Darius 
and Xerxes. The Romans set up a republic in 
509 B.C., the heads of the State being two 
consuls who were elected annually, if at first 
only from among the patricians (see RoMaN 
Crviizartion, Vol. I). The republic lasted until 
Octavian, who defeated the republican cham- 
pion Brutus in 42 B.C., and virtually became 
Emperor in 27 3.c. The medieval City States of 
central and northern Italy and of the Hanseatic 
Leacue (q.v. Vol. VII) were mostly republics; 
and on a larger scale republicanism flourished 
among the mountains of Switzerland. At the 
end of the 16th century the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, throwing off the govern- 
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The United Provinces was a republic with a central government, called the States 
General, presided over by a Stadtholder. Each province also had its own local 
government. The hall is hung with standards captured in the wars with Spain 


ment of Spain, established a federal republic not 
unlike the Swiss FEDERATION (q.v.), with a 
‘stadtholder’ at its head—an office which tended 
to become hereditary in the House of Orange, 
and later became that of a constitutional 
monarch. 

In the middle of the 18th century there were 
three main republican states in Europe— 
Switzerland, the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, and the Republic of Venice (q.v. 
Vol. III). The last quarter of the century was a 
great age of republicanism. The United States 
of America became a republic, organized and 
consolidated by the Constitution of 1787; 
France became a republic in 1792, and after 
some reversions to monarchy between 1804 and 
1870, the republic became finally established in 
1870. After the revolutions of the 19th century 
and the rise of Soctatism (q.v.), a republic was 
identified not only with the rejection of an 
absolute monarchy and with the cause of liberty, 
but also with the cause of social democracy. 

Today, republics are to be found in the greater 
part of the world. Latin America became re- 
publican in the course of the 19th century, and 
Portugal in 1910. China became a republic in 


1912. At end of the 
First World War, or soon 
afterwards, monarchies dis- 
appeared and republics took 
their place Germany, 
Austria, and Kussia. Turkey 
became a republic in 1923, 
and Spain in :931. At the 
end of the Second World 
War the Ita! monarchy 
and four of the Balkan 
monarchies al! appeared, 


and republics re installed 
in their place. 


The term ‘r blic’ has no 


longer the particular mean- 
ing which it once possessed. 
A republic may now be any- 
thing from a stringent dic- 
tatorship to a genuine free 
State; indeed, constitu- 
Mauritshuis, The Hague tional monarchies of north- 
western Europe are much 
nearer the old idea of re- 
publicanism than the modern 
‘republics’ of the communist 
countries of easteri: Europe. 


If the true republic is a free commonwealth or 
‘public concern’, with a regular consti i ution, de- 
voted to the cause of liberty, the righis of man, 
progress, and peace, then the kingdoins of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Great Britain are virtually re- 
publics in spite of the fact that the head of the 
State has the hereditary title of King or Queen. 


REVENUE, see Nationat FINANCE, Section 4. 


REVOLUTION. This word in its general 
sense means change or transition; but in its 
political application it means the substitution— 
generally, but not necessarily, by force—of a 
new ruler or form of government for the old. 
But the word has a social as well as a political 
application, and we accordingly speak of social 
revolutions (meaning sweeping changes in the 
economic structure of society) as well as of 
political revolutions. Such social revolutions, 
like the political, may come about by force; but 
they may also be more or less quietly and 
gradually achieved, as has happened in the 
history of Britain several times in the past, and 
again in the first half of the 20th century. 
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The Frencn Revotution of 1789 may be 
said to have been mainly political, and the 
Russtan REVOLUTION (qq.v.) of 1917 to have 
been mainly social. But in fact no such clear-cut 
distinction can be made, for political revolutions 
generally have social and economic roots, and 
social revolutions generally result in the setting 
up of a new form of government. If the depressed 
and discontented elements in a country have 
no legitimate way of making known their 
grievances and getting them remedied peacefully, 
the revolution may be delayed for some time, 
but is almost certain to be violent when it comes, 
and accompanied by force and bloodshed—as 
happened in both France and in Russia. In a 
country with a strong middle class and a tradi- 
tion of popular representation, such as Great 
Britain, the revolutionary movement may start 
earlier, but may very likely be achieved peace- 
fully without fighting, as happened in England 
at the time of the bloodless REVOLUTION OF 1688 
(q.v.), and of the INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION (q.v. 
Vol. VII) of the 18th and rgth centuries. 

The roth century was a century of revolu- 
tions, no European country escaping altogether 
the influence of revolutionary doctrines. The 
French Revolution at the end of the r8th century 
had a great effect upon the rest of Europe. 
Thinkers everywhere were beginning to question 
religious and political teaching which had be- 
fore been generally accepted, and discontented 
people saw opportunities for stirring up revolt 
against the established institutions. The writings 
of political philosophers such as William God- 
win in England and, rather later, of Pierre 
Joseph Proudhon in France gave rise to political 
theories such as ANARCHISM (q.v.) which advo- 
cated revolution as the only way of reaching 
liberty. The writings of Karl Marx (q.v. Vol. V) 
had a profound effect upon the history of the 
second half of the rgth century. 

In 1848 the revolutionary movement came 
to a head in a great many countries as a result of 
the outbreak of a revolution in Paris, which 
forced the King, Louis Philippe, to abdicate. 
These revolutions did not all result in civil war, 
as they did in Austria-Hungary, but even where 
they were less violent there was mob agitation 
and some mob violence. In Italy and Germany 
the revolutionary elements were afterwards 
directed into movements towards national unity, 
in Italy under GARIBALDI and Cavour and in 
Germany under Bismarck (qq-v. Vol. V). In 


Austria the Hapsburg Emperors, and in Russia 
the Czars, harshly suppressed revolutionary 
elements; but in Russia they broke out again 
with much more violence in 1917, sweeping 
away the czarist rule, In Austria the First 
World War was followed by national revolu- 
tionary movements in the different countries of 
the Austrian Empire which brought the Empire 
to an end. 

We shall best understand the true nature of 
revolution if we attempt to study its causes. 
These generally consist in disturbances in the 
social and political life of the country which may 
have been long developing before they appear in 
the open. The disturbance which produces the 
fever cf revolution may be primarily political: 
it may be due, for instance, to the slow growth 
of the power of Partiamenr which eventually 
finds itself strong enough to challenge the power 
of the Monarcuy (qq.v.). The Revolution of 
1688 in England was of this kind. But more 
often the disturbance comes from the growing 
strength of some class which has been oppressed, 
and which seeks to assert its rights and demand 
a fairer share of goods and power in the com- 
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munity. The oppressed class may easily feel 
that violent revolution is their best weapon, 
since they have, as Marx expressed it, nothing 
to lose but their chains. 

Revolution, however, can be prevented as 
well as cured. As with the prevention of any 
other ‘illness’, the important thing is to recog- 
nize the danger in good time and take proper 
measures before the crisis arises. The states- 
manship in England which carried into effect 
the Reform Bill of 1832 was probably the reason 
why no violent revolution developed in England 
in the 19th century; and again the introduction 
of the system of public social services from 1906 
to the establishment ofa sound SOCIAL INSURANCE 


system (q.v.) after the Second World War made : 


it possible for the great social revolution of the 
20th century in Britain to take place without 
violence. But a policy of prevention depends 
on the presence of a temper of toleration and 
compromise, and such a temper was not present 
in France in 1789 or in Russia in 1917. 

In the past revolutions were made by the 
temporary union in a country of groups of 
people who worked by secret meetings and the 
spreading of secret literature, until they believed 
that the time was ripe for action. Today the 
revolutionaries, generally inspired by Com- 
MUNISM (q.v.), are an organized party, inter- 
national in their aims, who seek to kindle discord 
in States other than their own, under the general 
direction of a central agency. They use a 
technique of Propacanpa (q.v. Vol. IV) 
directed to those most likely to respond, and 
they hope to cripple the prosperity of the 
country they are attacking by inciting the people 
to strikes. Revolutions in the past had some 
quality of spontaneity; today they are calculated 
and manufactured explosions. 

See also FRENCH REVOLUTION; Russian REVOLUTION. 


REVOLUTION OF 1688. This revolution, 
sometimes called the Bloodless Revolution 
because there was no fighting, is important 
because it established the Supremacy and inde- 
pendence of the English Parliament and brought 
despotic monarchy to an end. 

In 1660 Cromwell’s Republic, established 
after the Crv War (1642-51) (q.v.), was 
brought to an end, and the Stuart King, Charles 
II, restored to the throne. On his death in 1685, 
he was succeeded by his brother James II, a 
Roman Catholic. No Roman Catholic had 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY RESOLUTION DE: ING THAT THE 
THRONE IS VACANT, 28 JANUARY 1688 
The House of Lords changed the word ‘abdicated’ to 
‘deserted’ 
ruled England since Mary (1553-8), and since 


the Sovereign is by law head of Church of 
England, a Catholic monarch was bound to lead 


to difficulties. The progressive partyin England, 
the Whigs, wished to debar James from the 
throne on this account; but the Tories, who also 


disliked a Catholic, believed so strox 
power of kings and so the succession to 
were ordained by God that they supy 
James. The next heir to the throne was 
James’s daughter Mary, a Protestant, who was 
married to the staunchly Protestant William of 
Orange, ruler of Holland, and this comforted 
the Tories. 

James, however, immediately began to show 
despotic tendencies, especially in support of the 
Catholics in England. He suspended laws duly 
passed by Parliament, raised a standing army, 
interfered with the universities, and finally 
tried to rule without Parliament. When, in 
1688, James’s second wife gave birth to a son, 
so that a Catholic now became heir to the throne, 
the Tories, already alarmed by King James’s 
despotic behaviour which, they felt, threatened 
property rights, joined with the Whigs in opposi- 
tion to him. A deputation of Whigs and Tories, 
therefore, appealed to William of Orange to 
come to England and restore ‘the liberties of 
England and the Protestant religion’ . 

William landed in Devon early in November 
1688, and, as he slowly made his way towards 
London, he was gradually joined by members of 
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most of the ruling families of England. James, 
who had no ability whatever for doing the wise 
thing at the right time, threw away his last 
chance of remaining King by taking panic and 
fleeing to France in the middle of December. 
A parliament was summoned and, although 
many Tories disliked the idea of deposing the 
King, the throne was declared vacant by reason 
of James’s flight, and Mary and William of 
Orange were declared joint sovereigns on 13 Feb- 
ruary 1689. 

Parliament was determined to take this op- 
portunity of preventing any further exercise of 
arbitrary royal power; and so they made 
William and Mary accept a Declaration or 
Bit or Ricuts (q.v.). This was the most im- 
portant outcome of the Revolution: it established 
the doctrine (as expounded by John Locke 
(q.v. Vol. V)) that government must be by the 
consent of the governed. This, in 17th-century 
England, meant the consent of the predomi- 
nant landowning class. After 1689 Parliament 
(which, until the Reform Bill of 1832, mainly 
represented the landowning classes) was all- 
powerful. The Revolution was completed by 
the Act of Toleration of 1689, granting freedom 
of worship (but few political rights) to Noncon- 
formists, though not to Roman Catholics, and 
by the Act of Settlement in 1701, which ensured 
both the Protestant succession to the throne and 
the independence of judges from interference by 
either the Crown or Parliament. This settle- 
ment, known to those who benefited from it as 
the ‘Glorious Revolution’, lasted until the rise of 
the new manufacturing classes caused further 
change in the early rgth century. 

See also BILL or RIGHTS; PARLIAMENT; CROWN, BRITISH; 
REVOLUTION. 


RHODESIAS, GOVERNMENT OF. 1. 
SourHeERN Ruopesta. The system of govern- 
ment is based on the British model: the Crown 
is represented by the Governor, who is advised 
by a Cabinet of Ministers. There is a Parlia- 
ment elected by all inhabitants who can read 
and who have certain property qualifications. 
These qualifications do, in fact, exclude all 
Africans, except for a few hundred. 

This country, which lies to the north-east of 
the Union of South Africa, occupies a unique 
position between the Dominions and the 
Colonies: in 1923 it became a self-governing 
colony, dealing direct with the Commonwealth 
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Relations Office; but it does not possess Do- 
minion status because both foreign affairs and 
legislation that would affect the African popula- 
tion are reserved by the British Parliament. This 
latter reservation was made to prevent exploita- 
tion of the Africans by the white settlers, who, 
though comparatively few in number, held most 
of the power. One-third of the land is reserved 
for African occupation and purchase. 

2. NorrHeRN Ruopesta. This country is a 
protectorate under the care of the British 
Government. The Government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council, and a Legisla- 
tive Council which contains both official and 
elected members, two unofficial members 
nominated to represent African interests, and 
two Africans. There are many more African 
than European inhabitants, the disproportion 
being greater than in Southern Rhodesia; a 
census taken in 1946 showed 22,000 Europeans 
and nearly 1,700,000 Africans. This and the 
neighbouring protectorate of Nyasaland are less 
developed than Southern Rhodesia. 

The Rhodesias owe their original develop- 
ment to Cecil Ruopes (q.v. Vol. V) and were 
administered until 1923-4 by the British South 
Africa Company which he founded (see Vol. I, 
Ruopestans). In 1938 the British Government 
appointed a Royal Commission to discuss the 
possibility of forming the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land into one federal State; but this was con- 
sidered inadvisable at the time. The proposal 
was discussed again in 1952. Meanwhile a 
Central Africa Council exists, which meets at 
least twice a year, to co-ordinate services com- 
mon to the three territories; the result has been 
a joint court of appeal, currency, airways, broad- 
casting, and other matters. 

See also British COMMONWEALTH; COLONIAL GOVERN 
MENT, BRITISH; COLOUR PROBLEM. 

See also Vol. I: RHODESIANS. 

See also Vol. IIT: RHODESIA. 


RIOT AND UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY. These 
are separate offences under English law, al- 
though one may lead to the other. When three 
or more people meet intending to commit a 
crime of violence or to carry out any purpose, 
lawful or unlawful, in a provocative way likely 
to lead to a ‘breach of the peace’, that is an un- 
lawful assembly. If such people were to meet, 
even in a private house, in order to arrange 
something which is itself unlawful, such as a 
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CHARGE OF THE 3RD DRAGOON GUARDS AGAINST RIOTERS IN BRISTOL IN 1831 
The mob, protesting against their bad living conditions, fired the jails and many shops and houses 


prize-fight, they would be guilty of an unlawful 
assembly. If the object of the meeting is lawful, 
and those organizing the meeting are in no way 
provocative, the meeting does not become an 
unlawful assembly merely because other people 
break the peace. For example, when a gang of 
roughs called the Skeleton Army tried to break 
up an orderly march of the Salvation Army 
through the streets of Weston-super-Mare, this 
did not make the Salvation Army’s march un- 
lawful. But the police and local authorities 
have power to control processions. In addition 
the police may forbid a meeting if they have 
reasonable grounds to fear a breach of the 
peace, and anyone disobeying them would be 
guilty of the offence of obstructing the police. 
In such circumstances magistrates also may 
‘bind over’ a person to be of good behaviour or 
to keep the peace. ' 

If an unlawful assembly makes any move to 
carry out its purpose, it commits the offence 
known as a ‘rout’; and once it has begun to 


carry out its purpose with violence, the assembly 
becomes in law a ‘riot’. To constitute a riot, the 
people taking part must intend to help one 
another by force if necessary, and must display 
such violence as to alarm at least one reasonable 
person. 

A riot is a misdemeanour punishable by fine 
and imprisonment; it becomes a felony, how- 
ever, if the purpose of the rioters is ‘felonious’ 
(see CRIMINAL Law). Further, if a magistrate 
reads or tries to read the Riot Act (that is, the 
proclamation set out in the Riot Act of 1715, 
requiring an assembly to disperse) to an unlawful 
assembly of twelve persons or more, and the riot 
continues for more than an hour after, the rioters 
become guilty of a felony punishable by im- 
prisonment for life, 

This Act did not alter the powers which exist 
in Common Law for dealing with a riot; but 
gave extra powers. By the Common Law every 
citizen has the right and duty to suppress any 
breach of the peace or riot by the use of what- 
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ever force is necessary. In fact, anyone who 
refuses to assist a magistrate or constable in 
checking a breach of the peace or disorderly 
assembly is guilty of a misdemeanour. Magis- 
trates and police officers have, of course, special 
duties to preserve the peace. Soldiers are under 
the same duty as civilians to assist in the sup- 
pression of riots, but normally troops are called 
out only on the instructions of a magistrate. 


RIVER POLICE. The first accounts of crime 
in the Port of London come from the books of 
a London magistrate, Patrick Colquhoun, at 
the end of the 18th century. It is probable that 
conditions were similar in other ports at that 
time. The offenders ranged from daring pirates 
who dashed about the river setting ships adrift 
and seizing their cargoes, to watermen, sailors, 
revenue officers, and labourers of every kind, 
who would steal goods from ships or ware- 
houses, either single-handed or in gangs. As 
there were then practically no docks, the loading 
and unloading of vessels offered many oppor- 
tunities for pilfering. The thieves used ingenious 
devices, such as drawing liquor off ships by 
specially made pumps and hiding stolen goods 
(chiefly sugar and coffee) on their persons, 
sometimes in bags tied round their stomachs. 
The merchants and shipowners failed adequately 
to protect their property until in 1798, on the 
advice of Colquhoun, and with some financial 
help from the Government, they formed a force 
of ‘Marine Police’ for the Thames. This force 
consisted of water police and watchmen, and it 
was so successful in its efforts that a new police 
court at Wapping was set up to try offenders. 
At first partly an official and partly a private 
organization, it was gradually taken over by the 
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ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 
Government, and was finally absorbed into the 
Metropolitan Police Force in 1839. It now 
forms the Thames Division of the force, the 
headquarters of which are still at Wapping (see 
PoLiceMAN, Section 5). 

The river police, after some initial difficulties, 
soon greatly reduced indiscriminate piracy and 
pillage on the river. Now, though they are 
mainly concerned in preventing and detecting 
pilfering from river craft and waterside premises, 
they are also responsible for dealing with barges, 
boats, or other property which they find adrift, 
for helping vessels in difficulties on the river, 
retrieving drowning persons or dead bodies, 
preventing and detecting Smuccuine (q.v.), 
preventing pollution of the river, and keeping 
order on occasions such as the University Boat 
Race. 

The Thames Division, with about 200 men, 
is the smallest of the Metropolitan Police divi- 
sions. Most of its members have served in the 
Royal Navy, Royal Marines, or Mercantile 
Marine. There are five river stations, at Wap- 
ping, Blackwall, Erith, Waterloo Pier, and 
Barnes. At one time the men were housed in 
hulks, but now Waterloo Pier is the only floating 
station. 

Until 1885 police duty on the river was 
carried out in rowing and sailing boats, or oc- 
casionally in hired steam-boats. There was also 
a cutter to deal with sheep stealing on the Essex 
marshes. When steam launches were introduced 
in 1885, patrolling became much more effective. 
Motor-launches were introduced in 1910. There 
are now three moter-launches, thirty-three 
motor-boats, and six dinghies for waterside 
work. Patrols are carried out night and day 
along 35 miles of river. 

The river police work in conjunction with 
the Port of London Authority which provides the 
docks police; these, like the railway police, can 
exercise authority only in their own area and 
hand over their prisoners after arrest to the 
Metropolitan or City police. River police are 
also used at some other great estuary areas, such 
as Liverpool and Glasgow. 

See also Pouice, HISTORY OF; POLICEMAN; SMUGGLING. 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. Beggars and 
wanderers increased in number in most Euro- 
pean countries from the 16th century. The 
breakdown of the Feupat System (q.v.), the 
closing of monasteries in Protestant countries at 
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the ReForMaTion (q.v. Vol. 1), the economic 
changes following field enclosures (see Open 
FrELDs AND ENCLosuREs, Vol. VI), the discharge 
of mercenary soldiers from war-service, and the 
appearance of Gypstes (q.v. Vol. I) brought 
many people to the highways who had no home 
or means of subsistence. Others posed as beggar 
monks, wandering scholars, or disabled war 
veterans in order to beg money from the soft- 
hearted. Townsfolk and peasants saw these 
masses of beggars and vagrants with fear and 
suspicion. Many books and pamphlets were 
published to warn people against the tricks of 
‘common cursitors’ and ‘coney-catchers’. 

Legislation, such as the Elizabethan Poor 
Law of 1601 (q.v.), tried to distinguish between 
the needy poor and the sturdy beggar and 
vagabond. Criminal law had always treated the 
vagabond or wanderer with the utmost severity: 
he was even liable to mutilation and death. 
This punishment was abolished in 1597, when 
a new law made vagabonds do compulsory work 
in Houses of Correction (see Prisons, History 
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or), but provided that dangerous rogues should 
be banished from the kingdom, sent to the 
galleys for life (see PUNISHMENT, Hisvory or), 
This policy of relief for the ‘honest poor’ and 
repression of the vagabond was continued in 
similar forms right into the 19th century. The 
Vagrancy Act of 1824, which is sill in force 
today, distinguished three classes ©! offenders, 
The first class are ‘idle persons’ who wilfully 
neglect to work, and try to get money by hawk- 


ing goods without a pedlar’s licence, or by beg- 


ging in a public place; these are liable to a fine 
not exceeding £5 or imprisonment of up to a 
month. The second class are ‘rogues and vaga- 
bonds’; these include all persons wandering 
about and unable to give a good account of 


themselves, or found in a building for any un- 
lawful purpose, or caught begging by !raudulent 
pretences, and all persons who have deserted 
wife and child, leaving them chargeable to the 
public, or who have been twice convicted as idle 
persons. They may be fined up to £5 or im- 
prisoned up to 3 months, The thir? class are 


twice-convicted rogues or vagabonds, 
then be convicted as ‘incorrigible r’ 
sentenced by Quarter Sessions to a year’s 


prisonment. Until the Criminal Justice Act of 
1948 abolished sentences of corpora! punish- 
ment, the court could order an incor ie male 


rogue to be whipped. In 1950, 114 men and 
2 women were sentenced as incorrigibic rogues. 

Most of the Continental legal systerns provide 
for the detention of vagrants and idle and dis- 
orderly people in workhouses. 

The harmless ‘tramp’, often a casual labourer 
without fixed abode, can lawfully follow his 
desire to wander from place to ‘place, so long as 
he shows no criminal tendencies, Under the 
1gth-century Poor Law, casual wards provided 
in workhouses for strangers were improved. 
Cheap common lodging-houses or ‘doss-houses’, 
offering accommodation for 2d. to 4d. a night, 
were more and more replaced by refuges run 
by charitable organizations. 

See also Poor Law; WORKHOUSE. 


ROMAN GOVERNMENT, se Vol. I: RoMAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


ROMAN LAW, see Law, Hisrory oF, Section 2. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 1. Hisrory. The Royal 


Air Force, as a separate fighting service, was not 
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formed until the end of the First World War. 
The first successful aeroplane flight had been 
made by the Wright brothers in America in 1904 
(see FLYING, History or, Vol. IV); but in 1908 
the British War Office refused to assist the de- 
velopment of military aeroplanes, declaring ‘we 
do not consider that aeroplanes will be of any 
possible use for war purposes’. It is astonishing 
to remember that not much more than 30 years 
later the Barrie or Briratn and the battle of 
Mipway (qq.v.) were to take place during the 
Second World War. 

Early in 1911 an air battalion of the Royal 
Engineers was formed, and the Royal Navy 
allowed four naval officers to learn to fly. By 
1912 the Committee of Imperial Defence had 
realized that in the event of war ‘we shall be 
forced to command the air’, and so they autho- 
rized the formation of a single flying service 
comprising a military wing, the Royal Flying 
Corps, and a naval wing. The navy insisted on 
having its own air force, and in 1914 the Royal 
Naval Air Service was established (see NAVAL 
Aviation). Both services expanded rapidly 
during the first year of the First World War; but 
after the Royal Flying Corps had suffered heavy 
losses, a committee was appointed in 1915 to 
co-ordinate the supply and design of naval and 
military aircraft. The committee's efforts failed 
and, despite a number of other conferences, 
nothing was done to co-ordinate the army and 
navy air services until the war was nearly over. 
There was, however, a growing feeling that an 
Air Ministry would be the only satisfactory 
solution, Sir Douglas (later Earl) Haig, the 
commander of British forces in France, feared 
that this would mean that his armies would get 
less air support; but General Smuts (q.v. Vol. V) 
declared that air action would soon be used in- 
dependently for striking at the enemy and there- 
fore should not always be tied to the land and 
sea forces. This view was backed by some ex- 
perienced officers headed by Sir Hugh (later 
Viscount) Trenchard. Eventually the Inde- 
pendent Air Force was formed for the particular 
purpose of bombing targets at some distance 
behind the enemy lines (see Arr WARFARE, 
Hisrory oF). In 1918 the Arr Manistry (q.V-) 
was at last formed to administer all naval and 
army air units, which then became the Royal 
Air Force. This was the beginning of the system 
of three services, which was adopted later by 
other countries as well. The Fleet Air Arm of 
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the R.A.F. was formed in 1924 to work with the 
fleet, but did not come under the Admiralty 
until 1938. 

Between the two World Wars only a skeleton 
air force was maintained; but the Air Council 
in the meantime had laid plans for a compre- 
hensive air defence of the Empire, which made 
it possible, after the outbreak of the Second 
World War, to expand the R.A.F. fairly quickly, 
both in men and aircraft. After the fall of 
France in 1940, however, when Britain was in 
imminent danger of invasion, the Royal Air 
Force was greatly outnumbered by the enemy. 
Various R.A.F. units were regrouped to form 
the Air Defence of Great Britain (A.D.G.B.), 
and these heroically defeated the powerful 
German air force in the Barrie or BRITAIN 
(q.v.). At the same time, the Royal Air Force 
Regiment of infantry soldiers was formed to 
defend aerodromes and other landing grounds, 
and to improve the fighting efficiency of the 
ground staff. 

Later, when a force was needed to give air 
cover to the army and to bomb communications 
and bridges, without drawing upon the resources 
of Bomber Command engaged in bombarding 
Germany, the Second Tactical Air Force, or 
‘Second Taff’, was formed in 1944. About the 
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same time a special Pathfinder Force was formed 
to help in the heavy night-raids on Germany 
(see AiR Raw). 

2. ORGANIZATION. In Britain today the 
Royal Air Force is organized into Commands 
with names which indicate their functions. 
These are Fighter, Bomber, Coastal, Flying 
Training, Technical Training, Transport, Main- 
tenance, and Reserve. Transport Command 
trained the Pararroops (q.v.) for service in 
Europe and Burma in.the Second World War, 
and towed the men and their supplies in Horsa 
GLIDERS (q.v. Vol. IV). It was also responsible 
for the Berlin ‘air lift’ in 1948-9 (see TRANSPORT 
AIRCRAFT). Reserve Command comprises the 
Royal Auxiliary Air Force, which has flying 
squadrons, light anti-aircraft squadrons, and 
fighter control units; the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve, which is open to civilians 
who, having served in the R.A.F., wish to under- 
take spare-time training; and the Air Training 
Corps, intended for youths between the ages of 
14. years and 17% years. There is a signals and 
telecommunications group which is not a part 
of any of the Commands named above. 

Commands are organized in sections, each 
section dealing with a specific subject such as 
intelligence, operations, navigation, training, 
signals, weapons, ground defence, and research. 
Fighter Command has thirteen such sections, 
each with its air staff officer (see Srarr, Mikr- 
TARY). The operational Commands (Fighter, 
Bomber, and Coastal) have their fighting units 
organized in groups, wings, squadrons, and 
flights, the smallest operational unit being the 
flight. Three flights go to a squadron, and three 
squadrons to a wing, in a normal organization, 
though there are many exceptions. 

The lowest rank in the Royal Air Force, that of 
aircraftman, has three classes—aircraftman 2nd 
class, 1st class, and leading aircraftman. An air- 
craftman is promoted from one class to another 
on passing tests of efficiency in the particular 
branch in which he is serving. Non-commis- 
sioned officer ranks are corporal, sergeant, flight 
sergeant, and warrant officer. 

Junior commissioned ranks are pilot officer, 
flying officer, and flight lieutenant. Senior 
officers are squadron leader, wing commander, 
and group captain. Air Commodore, Air Vice- 
Marshal, Air Marshal, Air Chief Marshal, and 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force are referred to 
as Air Officers. 


Airmen are paid according to tiie grade they 
have reached in the particular ‘trade’ or type of 
service they are engaged in, the serving as 
pilots or navigators being paid a igher rate, 
Married men draw marriage allow »1ces as well, 
and extra pay is given for some special types of 
duties, and for good-conduct badies awarded 
after 5 and 10 years’ service. 

Recruits to the R.A.F. must be Sritish, and 
must be over 174 and under 33 rs of age. 
After 10 years’ service, an airman leaving the 
R.A.F. or transferring to the reserve receives a 
gratuity of not less than £50. If he serves 22 
years or more, he becomes entitled to a pension 


which depends on the length of his service and 
the rank he holds when he retires. C 
have to retire at specified ages accor: 
rank and branch of service, receiv: 
which is approximately half the salar 
receiving in the year of their retire 


See also Arr Forces, Wortp; Arr Warrarr, History 
or; Arr Force TRAINING. 
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ROYAL HOUSEHOLD AND RESIDENCES. 
1. Housrnoip. The structure of tbe Royal 
Household in Britain is still almost medieval in 
character. Originally the King’s domes 
also his state officials, and meeting 
government officials took place in the { 
but as state business increased, houselivld and 
government duties gradually became separated 
(see MINISTERS OF THE Crown). ‘Member of the 
Royal Household’ now has a wide meaning: it 
includes the domestic servants of the palace, 
and the holders of what have become great 
offices, such as the Lord Chamberlain, who do 
not actually live at Court. Most of the ancient 
offices retain their original names; the three chief 
dignitaries of the Court are the Lord Steward, 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the Master of the 
Horse. 

The Lord Steward controls the domestic staff, 
kitchens, cellars, and accounts. His position 
today, however, is only nominal, his work being 
done by the Master of the Household and the 
Queen’s Treasurer. 

The Lord Chamberlain, assisted by the Comp- 
troller, is responsible for all the household duties 
‘above stairs’, He is in charge, when there is a 
King, of the Bedchamber and Wardrobe with 
their attendants, and of the Groom of the Stole 
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and the Lords-in-Waiting who attend the King. 
Most of these officials are appointed by the 
Government, and some of them serve as govern- 
ment whips (see House or Commons), The Lord 
Chamberlain is also in charge of the Chapels 
Royal, controls the licensing of stage plays, and 
organizes palace ceremonies. (Full state cere- 
monies, such as the CoronaTIon (q.v.), are the 
responsibility of the Earl Marshal, head of the 
College of Arms.) Certain Court ceremonies are 
attended by the Gentlemen-at-Arms and the 
Yeomen of the Guard, both of which were 
formed in Tudor times as personal bodyguards 
to the King. Gentlemen Ushers attend at func- 
tions such as levées and state balls. The chief 
of them, the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
who used to guard the door of the Council 
Chamber in the palace, is now an official of the 
House oF Lorps (q.v.). The reception of am- 
bassadors and foreign ministers at Court cere- 
monies is the duty of the Marshal of the Diplo- 
matic Corps (see FOREIGN OFFICE). All these 
officials, with numerous other household officials 
such as the Queen’s chaplains, surgeons, musi- 
cians, and librarians, are under the authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

The third ancient department of the Royal 
Household is controlled by the Master of the 
Horse, who is in charge of the royal stables and 
kennels, and nowadays of the garages. He is also 
responsible for organizing royal processions such 
as that at a coronation ceremony. His house- 
hold duties are now performed by the Crown 
Equerry; other equerries are in constant atten- 
dance on the Sovereign. 

Two other departments of more recent origin 
are those of the Sovereign’s Private Secretary, 
and the Keeper of the Privy Purse. The latter 
office is at present combined with that of 
Treasurer to the Sovereign. 

The Queen, whether in her own right or as 
consort to the King, has her own Household. 
The chief official is the Mistress of the Robes, 
who is always a peeress. She is in charge of the 
Ladies-in-Waiting, who according to a rota, are 
in permanent attendance on the Queen, as the 
equerries attend the King. 

2. Royat Reswences. The oldest London 
palaces are Westminster and the Tower of 
London. The site of the Tower was probably a 
stronghold in Saxon or even Roman times. The 
present building was begun by William I, who 
built the White Tower to fill a breach in the 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 


KEEPER OF THE PRIVY PURSE AT THE CORONATION OF 
GEORGE IV, 1821 


Water-colour by J. Stephanoff 


City wall. The other towers, fortifications, and 
the moat were added in succeeding reigns. 
William II built the Traitor’s Gate, so named 
because prisoners brought by boat down the 
Thames entered the Tower that way. The royal 
family did not normally reside at the Tower of 
London, which was used as a fortress and, later, 
a prison rather than as a residential palace. 

A palace is thought to have existed at West- 
minster from the time of Canute; Edward the 
Confessor died there, and William I used it. 
The famous Hall (see Houses OF PARLIAMENT), 
built by William II, partly rebuilt by Richard 
II, and restored in the 17th century, is all that 
remains of the palace today, for in 1512 it was 
much damaged by fire and ceased to be a royal 
residence. 

Palaces at Bridewell (later a prison) and at 
Baynard’s Castle in the City were used by the 
King, and after the fall of Wolsey in 1532 
Henry VIII appropriated his town residence at 
York Place. York Place, which had been the 
residence of thirty successive archbishops, of 
whom Wolsey was the last, became known as the 
Palace of Whitehall. When in 1697 it, too, was 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND ST. JAMES'S PARK 


The gardens and lake of St. James’s Park were laid out by Charles II 


largely destroyed by fire, the Court moved per- 
manently to St. James’s, which had been built 
as a private home by Henry VIII. The Royal 
Court is still officially known as the Court of 
St. James’s, although George III moved to 
Buckingham Palace nearly 200 years ago. 
St. James's now houses certain royal officials 
such as the Crown Equerry. 

Buckingham House was bought by George III 
as a town residence for his Queen. The rebuild- 
ing of the palace was begun in 1821 under the 
architect Nash; but it did not reach its present 
form until 1913, when the facade of the east 
front was redesigned. The gardens were laid 
out by George IV. 

Marlborough House, built by the Duke of 
Marlborough, became Crown property in 1817. 
It was used by Edward VII, George V, and 
Edward VIII when they were Princes of Wales, 
and in 1936 became the home of the then Queen 
Mother, Queen Mary. 

The country residences of the royal family are 
Windsor Castle, Balmoral, and Sandringham. 
Windsor, a favourite residence of royalty for 
many centuries, was begun by William I, and 
parts were rebuilt by Edward III. St. George’s 


Chapel was added in the second half of ‘he 15th 
century. The whole castle was enlarged and 
remodelled under George IV. 

Balmoral in Scotland, built in 1855 on land 
bought for Queen Victoria by the Prince Con- 
sort, is the summer holiday residence of the 


royal family; while at Christmas they go to 
Sandringham in Norfolk, a Tudor house, which 
was bought in 1861 for Edward VII, then Prince 
of Wales. 

Greenwich Palace, which first became Crown 
property in William II’s reign, was a favourite 
residence of Henry VIII. Charles I added the 
Queen’s House, designed by Inigo Jones, for 
Henrietta Maria. Under Charles II the old 
palace was pulled down and one wing of a new 
palace was built. William III, after the death 
of Mary, continued the building in order to 
carry out Mary’s wish that it should become a 
hospital for disabled seamen. The principal 
architect was Sir Christopher Wren. In 1873 it 
became the Royal Naval College (see NAVAL 
TRAINING) 

The Palace of Hampton Court was built by 
Cardinal Wolsey, who later gave it to Henry 
VIII as a gift. Henry spent much of his time 
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there, and it was a favourite royal residence until 
the time of George IL. Now, with the exception 
of the state rooms which are on view to the 
public, the palace is divided into apartments for 
various distinguished public servants, or for their 
widows. The gardens, including the ‘maze’, 
were laid out in the formal Dutch style of the 
late 17th century, by William III. William's 
own favourite country home was Kensington 
Palace, which he himself had bought because 
he found Kensington within easy reach of 
Whitehall and St. James’s. The palace now 
houses the London Museum, 
See also Crown, Barri. 
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ROYAL NAVY. The history of the Royal 
Navy is sometimes traced back to King Alfred, 
who built ships to fight the Danes; to Henry V, 
who built ships to beat the French; to Henry 
VIII, who built the Great Harry (q.v. Vol. 
IV), and set up in 1546 the first Navy Board to 
govern the navy; and to Samuel Pepys (q.v. 
Vol. V), who was mainly responsible for shaping 
the modern ADMIRALTY (q.v.). Down to the 
16th century, however, the majority of the navy’s 
ships in war-time were made up of hastily con- 
verted merchantmen, which were returned to 
private hands after the war. The terms ‘Royal 
Navy’ (introduced in Charles II’s reign) and 
‘His (or Her) Majesty’s Ship’ remind us that 
true naval vessels were once the private property 
of the Sovereign. 

During the Middle Ages the master and his 
mate were the officers responsible for actually 
handling an English warship under sail; the 
admiral, captain, and lieutenant were soldiers, 
and were expected to conduct a battle equally 
well at sea or on land (see SeA WARFARE, HISTORY 
or). But by Elizabeth’s reign it was recog- 
nized that sea experience in a naval leader was 
an advantage, and certain officers, such as 
RaercH and Sir Richard Grenville, who 
had led voyages of discovery, were given com- 
mand of the Queen’s ships. Drake (qq-v.Vol.V), 
a seaman by profession and sometimes little 
better than a pirate, became on occasions a 
naval officer in the pay of the State. 

The small warships of the 16th century were 
crowded with men, who slept mostly on the 
deck, for hammocks had not been introduced. 
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In the tropics disease on occasions swept 
through the crowded ships. Sometimes only 
a rich reward of prize money marked the 
difference between a successful expedition and a 
failure. The seamen spent their whole working 
lives at sea, though not always in the Royal 
Navy. When war was imminent, ships laid up 
in harbour had to be hurriedly fitted out, and 
crews had to be found. Since there were not 
nearly enough volunteers, other methods had 
to be used. During the 17th and 18th centuries, 
on the outbreak of war, merchant ships in 
harbour were refused permission to sail, and 
their crews were asked to volunteer for service 
with the navy; if they refused they were ‘im- 
pressed’—that is, arrested ashore by a naval 
squad or ‘press gang’ from any ship needing 
men, This system was naturally much resented, 
particularly when the best seamen were ‘pressed’ 
from merchant ships that had just arrived home 
from a long foreign voyage. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the seamen 
were rated by the captain, according to their 
experience, as ‘able seamen’ or ‘ordinary sea- 
men’. There was a yet lower rating during the 
18th century known as ‘landsmen’. The men 
were put to work in different parts of the ship 
in various divisions such as ‘main-top’ or ‘fore- 
castle’, and the best were chosen and rated as 
‘petty officers’ in charge of the various parts of 
the ship. Seamen could obtain commissioned 
rank as a reward for merit: the famous Captain 
James Cook (q.v. Vol. V), for example, entered 
the navy as a seaman. Commissioned officers 
were usually chosen from those who entered the 
service very young, perhaps at 12 or 13 years, 
through the influence of some patron, either as 
officers’ servants or as midshipmen. It was 
possible to be promoted at an early age: NELSON 
(q.v. Vol. V), for example, was a captain at 21. 
On the other hand, many capable men served 
long years in junior ranks for lack of any in- 
fluence to win them promotion. There was also 
no proper system of half-pay between cruises, 
and many officers had either to find other work 
outside the navy or starve. 

The captain of the ship, as he does today, 
lived alone in state, occasionally inviting his 
officers and midshipmen to dinner or to break- 
fast. The first lieutenant, often an older man 
than the captain, but without enough influence 
to get promotion, was responsible for the disci- 
pline of the ship. Two or three other lieutenants 
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acted as watch-keepers and were assisted by the 
midshipmen. The master, who was a civilian, 
navigated and sailed the ship, as he had done in 
medieval days. The warrant officers and their 
mates were of great importance, though junior 
to the ship’s commissioned officers. The gunner, 
for example, was responsible for keeping the 
guns safely lashed down at sea and for the safety 
of the powder magazines; the boatswain looked 
after the upkeep of the rigging; the carpenter 
looked after the pumps and ‘sounded the well’ 
(saw if there was water in the hold) in order to 
give warning if the ship was leaking; the purser, 
now called paymaster, drew the food, accounted 
for the pay, and looked after the clothing store. 
There were also a surgeon and a chaplain. 

Naval service was so unpopular that shore 
leave could seldom be given through fear of 
wholesale desertion, Pay was low, and not dis- 
tributed until the end of a ship’s commission, 
which might last several years, so that a sailor 
had difficulty in supporting his family and keep- 
ing out of debt. Typical food was salt meat and 
bread (really a hard biscuit often full of weevils). 
The fresh water turned green; the beer went 
sour. Sometimes wine or rum took the place of 
beer. (Rum is still issued in the navy today.) 
Scurvy, a weakening disease due to lack of fruit 
and vegetables, was common. Discipline was 
harsh, and enforced by punishments of which 
the most severe was flogging. In 1797 dissatis- 
faction with these conditions came to a head in 
the famous fleet mutinies (see Murty). 

In the rgth century conditions rapidly im- 
proved ; in consequence it became more possible 
to man the fleet with volunteers, and the system 
of impressment was given up. Continuous 
service and regular pay was given; in 1857 
seamen were provided with a Unirorm (q.v.); 
more fresh food was issued; there was regular 
shore leave, and discipline was easier. The 
larger, better designed ships allowed better 
living conditions and ventilation; and with the 
introduction of steam, voyages became shorter. 
The sailor, or ‘bluejacket’, being a healthier and 
better educated person, became respected ashore 
instead of being looked upon as a trouble- 
maker. 

Today the Royal Navy is administered by the 
Admiralty. Each ship is attached to one of the 
three home ports of the navy—Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, and Devonport near Plymouth (see 
Nava Bases). The ship’s company is found 


Singapore respectively. 
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from the local naval barracks, an: 
periodically to her home port fo: 
pay-off. An Admiral, styled ( 
Chief, flies his flag at each port 


i ship returns 
ong leave or 
mmander-in- 
which is the 


headquarters of the local sea command. There 
is another command at Rosyth, responsible for 
northern waters, including Orkney and Shet- 
land. During the Second World War yet an- 
other command was set up to organize the naval 
defence of the western approaches to the United 
Kingdom and to be responsible the safe 
conduct of all Atlantic convoys. The Admiral 
concerned, the Commander-in-Chief, Western 


Approaches, had headquarters at Liverpool. 
The fleet operating in home waters is called 
the Home Fleet (formerly the Grand Fleet). In 
the First and Second World Wars it was based 
on Scapa Flow in the Orkneys, a big protected 


anchorage convenient for watching the move- 
ments of the German fleet. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the Home Fleet, who is a full 
Admiral, flies his flag in a battleship or 


fleet aircraft-carrier. Under him, Vice-Admirals 
and Rear-Admirals, flying their flags in cruisers 
or aircraft-carriers, command units of the fleet 


such as carrier squadrons, cruiser squadrons, or 
groups of destroyer flotillas. All submarines in 
home waters are controlled by a Rear-/dmiral, 
known as Flag Officer Submarines, flying his 
flag in H.M.S. Dolphin, the submarine base at 
Portsmouth. In the Mediterranean, West Indies, 
South Atlantic, and Far East, fleets, under an 
Admiral or Vice-Admiral, are based on Malta, 
Bermuda, Simonstown in South Africa, and 
In Dominion waters 
the Royal Navy is assisted by units of the Royal 
Navies of the Dominion concerned. 

Commissioned ranks of the Royal Navy aresub- 
lieutenant, lieutenant, lieutenant-commander, 
commander, captain, commodore, and the 
flag officers—Rear-Admiral,  Vice-Admiral, 
Admiral, and Admiral of the Fleet. Engineer, 
supply, medical, and other special branch 
officers are designated with an initial letter, 
such as (E) for Engineer, after their rank. They 
also wear a special colour, such as red for 
medical, white for supply, mauve for engineer, 
and so on, between the gold stripes on their 
sleeve. Warrant officers hold their authority 
by ‘warrant’ and are junior to commissioned 
officers. 

Ratings in the seaman branch are ordinary 
seaman, able seaman, leading seaman, petty 
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WARSHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY 


1. Aircraft-carrier, H.M.S. Indomitable. 2. Battleship, H.M.S. Vanguard. 3. Cruiser, H.M.S. Kenya. 4. Minclayer, H.M.S. 
Manxman. 5. Battle-class Destroyer. 6. Submarine Depot Ship, H.M.S. Adamant. 7. Frigate, H.M.S. Wild Goose. 
8. Minesweeper, Algerine Class. 9. Submarine, H.M.S. Alderney. (Scale 150 ft. = 1 in.). From Jane’s Fighting Ships 
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NAVAL BADGES 


Cap badges: 1. Chief petty officer. 2. Commissioned officer, midshi 


4. Leading rating. 5. Petty officer. 


6. Signalman. 
10. Surveying recorder, 


11. Naval airman. 


officer, and chief petty officer, Ratings in the 
special branches, unlike their commissioned 
officers, have special ranks, such as engine-room 
artificer, supply assistant, sick-berth attendant, 
and so on. Seamen and petty officers who have 
passed special examinations in such subjects as 
gunnery and signalling receive extra Pay. 
There are also family and children’s allowances. 
The traditional distribution of prize money to 
all officers and ratings as a reward for the 
capture of enemy ships continued at the end 
of the Second World War. 

Members of the R.N.R. and R.N.V.R., who 
form the Royal Navy’s reserve of officers and 
men, do training in peace-time, and can be 
mobilized immediately in case of war. 

Because of the strong ties of tradition and the 
unchanging background of life at sea, naval 
routine still retains many traces of the life in the 
old ‘wooden walls’. At sea, the day is divided 


_ 7. Telegraphist. 
12. Air mechanic. 
15. Artisan 


pman, and cadet. 3. Petty officer. Sleeve badges: 
8. Gunlayer, first class. 9. Torpedo rating. 
13. Anti-submarine rating. 14. Stoker mechanic. 


into watches of 4 hours, each with a particular 
name. Thus from midnight until 4 a.m. is 
called the middle watch; from 4 a.m. to 8 a.m. 
the morning watch; from 8 a.m. to noon the 
forenoon watch; from noon to 4 p.m. the after- 
noon watch; from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. the dog 
watch; and from 8 p-m. to midnight the first 
watch. The ship’s company is sometimes 
divided into three groups (called the red, white, 
and blue watches) and sometimes into two 
(called the port and starboard watches), and 
one of these groups is on duty and responsible 
for the ship during one of the 4-hour periods. 
It is then relieved by the next watch, and so 
on during the 24 hours. The dog watch is 
divided into two parts so that no member of the 
crew keeps the same watch for two consecutive 
days. During the forenoon watch the whole 
crew works in various parts of the ship. 
Warships still salute on certain occasions by 
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firing guns, always an uneven number. The old 
personal salute of removing one’s cap is still given 
when the ship’s company is assembled to hear 
the reading of the captain's commission, the 
articles of war, or a punishment warrant. But 
the usual personal salute is now the hand salute, 
touching the cap with the palm of the hand 
downwards. This mark of respect is always paid 
to the quarter-deck of a man-of-war, the 
quarter-deck being the spot where the sovereign’s 
authority is supposed to dwell. 


Sce also Sea Warrare, History oF; Sea Wanrann, 
Mopern; Apmtrauty; NAVAL TRANG. 


ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS. Effective Air 
Derexce (q.v.) depends to a great extent upon 
early warning of the approach of attacking 
machines. At the beginning of the Second 
World War Rapar (q.v. Vol. VIII) had been 
developed sufficiently by Britain to make it 
possible to watch the coastline around the 
United Kingdom, a system which proved effec- 
tive during the Barrie or Brrrarn (q.v.). But 
it was found necessary, for many reasons, to 
supplement the radar watch by a direct system 
of human observation. The Observer Corps 
was formed to fulfil this duty. Posts were estab- 
lished at points round the coastline where a 
continuous watch was kept during the 24 hours. 
The posts were sited on sufficiently high ground 
to ensure that low-flying aircraft could be seen, 
and each post was equipped with sighting equip- 
ment, much like the instruments used by sur- 
veyors, with which the bearing, altitude, and 
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speed of an aircraft could be easily calculated 
Observers were also trained to identify the 
different types of machine. The posts were 
organized into groups, cach with a headquarters 
and an operations room to which reports of air- 
craft were sent. The aircraft were plotted, and 
information passed on to Fighter Command 
After an air-raid warning the Corps was also 
responsible for warning factories of approaching 
enemy aircraft, so that work could be continued 
until the last possible moment, 

The title ‘Royal’ was conferred on the Corps 
by George VI in 1941. Although administered 
by the Am Ministry its status was civilian, like 
that of the Civu. Derence services (qq-v.). 
Members could give whole-time or part-time 
service, and the age limits were 16 to 50. Both 
men and women were eligible. The training in- 
cluded practice in plotting, aircraft recognition, 
and occasional exercises in co-operation with 
the R.A.F. 

When the Corps stood down temporarily (it 
was never disbanded) in 1945, the Air Ministry 
decided to form a small nucleus of permanent 
officers and to enrol about 28,500 part-time 
volunteers. In this way the Corps is kept in 
training ready for call-up in an emergency. 

See also Air DEFENCE. 


RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL, see Locat. 


AUTHORITIES, Section 1 (¢). 


RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION. The most im- 
portant aspect of the government of the U.S.S.R. 
is that absolute power lies in the hands of the 
Communist Party. The written constitution of 
1936, known as the Stalin Constitution, is con- 
cerned only with the establishment of economic 
Sociauism (q.v.) and the visible structure of 
government; it speaks only in general terms 
of the force which carries out the government. 
Government consists of a series of ‘soviets’, or 
councils, beginning with the village soviets and 
ending with the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
the highest constitutional body in the land. 
The representatives or deputies to all these 
soviets are elected by the people and by secret 
ballot; but as there are no opposition candidates, 
the voter’s choice is limited to a simple decision 
to vote for or against the Party candidates. 
The elected deputies have little more freedom 
of choice than the voters. For example, the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. meets in 
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AN ELECTION IN THE MURMANSK REGION OF THE U.S.S.R. 


Moscow for only a few days twice a year, to 
ratify laws and decisions made in its absence by 
a small permanent committee called the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet. The Chairman of 
this committee, commonly known as the Presi- 
dent of the U.S.S.R., is in name the head of the 
Russian State. He signs all laws and decrees on 
behalf of the Supreme Soviet, including the 
appointment and dismissal of Ministers. But he 
derives his real authority not from the Supreme 
Soviet, but from quite a different body, of which 
he is also a member—the Central Committee 
of the All-Union Communist Party. 

The Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. has 
only some 6 million members out of the total 
population of some 193 millions. It is controlled 
by its Central Committee of seventy-one 
members, which itself elects a number of small 
committees to carry out its business. These are 
the Secretariat (Stalin was made the first General 
Secretary); the Politburo, which lays down 
policy; the Orgburo, which is responsible for 
party organization ; and the Control Commission, 
which supervises party discipline. All Stalin’s 
closest colleagues sat on one or more of these 
committees. In theory they should stand for re- 
election every 2 or 3 years; but in practice the 
Party Congresses, at which elections take place, 
are held much less frequently (none was held be- 
tween 1939 and 1952), and the small group of 
men round the General Secretary have gained 
absolute control over the Party which they are 
supposed only to represent. The Party itself 
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The Council of Ministers is respon«ible for 


every activity throughout the Soviet Union. In 
the Soviet Union there is no private enterprise. 
The State is responsible not only for internal 
order, foreign affairs, the armed forces, and so 
on, but also for every feature of industry, distri- 
bution, shop-keeping, transport, education, 
medicine, and culture. Each member of the 
Council of Ministers is in charge of one of these 
departments, and he is supervised by one of the 
Deputy Chairmen of the Council, or Deputy 
Prime Ministers; they work under the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers, or Prime 
Minister, the post held by Stalin, 

In theory there is nothing to prevent the 
constitutional machinery of government from 
falling into the hands of anti-Communists; but 
in fact the Party, through the Council of 
Ministers, has absolute control of the armed 
forces, the police, and the courts of law. In 
theory also, the various republics of the Union, 
each with its own constitution and Supreme 
Soviet, can break away from Moscow; but in 
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fact they are firmly controlled by their own local 
Communist Parties, which are directly sub- 
ordinate to the Central Committee in Moscow, 

The Communist Party’s power of compulsion 
is elaborate, far-reaching, and strong. There is 
a system of police, uniformed and secret, and 
controlled by one of the Deputy Prime Ministers. 
According to the constitution, no Soviet citizen 
may be imprisoned without an order from a 
court of justice or the sanction of the Public 
Prosecutor; but the Public Prosecutor may give 
sanction to the police to use their own discretion 
to arrest and hold without trial those engaged 
in counter-revolutionary activity. Since the 
term ‘counter-reyolutionary activity’ is held to 
cover all opposition of any kind to the Soviet 
Government, this means that the power of the 
police, working with and for the Party, is vir- 
tually unlimited. Peasants who refuse to de- 
liver their quota of grain to the State or 
workers who grumble or shirk are equally 
liable to arrest as enemies of the people. The 
constitution authorizes freedom of speech and 
freedom of public assembly; but this is meaning- 
less since any individual, or the editor of any 
journal, expressing any views opposed to the 
Party’s policy, may be arrested and condemned 
as an enemy of the people. Since the Party is 
entirely controlled by the handful of Party 
leaders, it is easy to see that the Soviet régime, 
in spite of its democratic machinery, is in prac- 
tice a dictatorship. 

See also TOTALITARIANISM; COMMUNISM. 

See also Vol. III: U.S.S.R. 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION (1917). The funda- 
mental causes of this revolution lay in the 
fact that the social and political institutions of 
Russia had not changed to meet changing 
conditions. The revolutionaries, therefore, as 
had been the case in the Frenc REVOLUTION 
(q-v.), could count on the support of large 
sections of the population which for varying 
reasons were dissatisfied with the existing 
régime. The final causes were the weaknesses 
of the government of the Czar Nicholas II, and 
the disasters of the First World War. 

Russia in 1917 was governed by an autocratic 
Czar with the aid of a small class of large, 
wealthy landowners and an inefficient and cor- 
rupt bureaucracy, who enforced their despotic 
rule by the army and the secret police. The 
Russian Church was under State control and 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
its criticism stifled: indeed, criticism of the 
Government was often treated as treason. 
Although some beginnings of reform had been 
made by enlightened Czars of the past, such as 
ALEXANDER Il (q.v. Vol. V), these had not 
lasted, and the conditions of servitude under 
which the mass of the people lived were still 
medieval. The peasants, much the largest class 
in Russia, though they had been technically 
liberated from serfdom in 1861, owned in most 
cases no land and lived on the edge of starvation. 
The factory workers in the towns were no better 
off, and most attempts to form trade unions 
were harshly put down, The middle classes and 
business people had almost no political power; 
and the intellectuals, unless willing to co-operate 
with the Government, were fiercely suppressed. 

Revolutionary ideas, however, cannot be 
altogether suppressed, and underground move- 
ments, especially among the intellectuals, began 
everywhere. These took different forms. There 
were liberal groups mainly among the small 
middle class. There were idealists who hoped to 
do away with industrialism and reconstruct 
Russia on the basis of a landed peasantry. There 
were Nihilists, who believed in a form of 
Anarcuy and used the weapons of violence and 
ASSASSINATION (qq.v.). There were others who 
tried to organize the town workers, the only class 
of workers it was possible to organize in Czarist 
Russia. Of these the Bolsheviks were the group 
who finally organized the Revolution in 1917. 

The defeat of the Russian armies by Japan in 
1905 led to general unrest in Russia, and strikes 
and riots broke out to such an extent that the 
Czar promised political reform, including a 
Parliament. The next year, however, the reform 
was largely abolished, and the unrest grew. The 
Bolshevik Communists built up a strong under- 
ground organization under their exiled leader 
Lenn (q.v. Vol. V). 

In 1914 Russia entered the First WoRLD War 
(q.v.), and after a short period of triumphant 
success, began to suffer defeat and enormous loss 
of life. Since the Czar was Commander-in- 
Chief, these defeats made him unpopular, an 
unpopularity which was increased by the cor- 
ruptness of his government, and the intrigues of 
a monk named Rasputin and others. By the end 
of 1916 mass desertions were taking place from 
the army, and the whole Russian State was in 
a condition bordering on anarchy. In March 
1917 the Czar was forced to abdicate. Imme- 
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LENIN SPEAKING AT THE SECOND GONGRESS OF SOVIETS OF WORKERS, 7 NOVEMBER 1917 


At this Congress Lenin proclaimed the establishment of a Soviet Government in Russia. Painting by 


diately a moderate government was formed 
under the liberal revolutionary Kerensky, who 
intended to set up a properly representative 
parliamentary system. But Kerensky’s govern- 
ment failed to introduce land reforms or to 
improve industrial conditions, and also it in- 
tended to continue the unpopular war against 
Germany. The Bolsheviks under Lenin and 
Trotsky had been gaining power fast, and under 
their guidance ‘soviets’, self-governing, popu- 
larly elected committees of workers and peasants, 
began to be established in the country, in the 
towns, and even in the armed forces. By Novem- 
ber 1917 the Bolsheviks were powerful enough 
to seize St. Petersburg (Leningrad), the capital, 
and Moscow, to get control of the country’s 
armed forces and communications, and to set 
up a government. 

The Bolsheviks immediately broke off war with 
Germany, and proceeded to institute revolu- 
tionary measures, such as dispossessing the nobles 
of their land and distributing it among the 
peasants, as well as nationalizing the industries, 
putting the control into the hands of the workers 
under centralized Communist direction. From 


oryany 
1918 to 1920 a bitter and bloody < var was 
carried on between the anti-Comm::\ ‘st forces 
(the Whites), assisted by forces sent several 
European powers, and the Communists (the 
Reds). The European powers wished to over- 
throw the Communists partly to keep Russia in 
the war and partly to safeguard the large money 


loans they had made to Russia and which the 
Communists disowned. The Whites slaughtered 
large numbers of non-combatant peasants, and 
the Reds large numbers of upper class men and 
women, including the Czar and his whole 
family. The Communists with the support of 
the Russian masses were victorious, though they 
had to surrender land on the Baltic coast and in 
Finland and Poland in which free and indepen- 
dent countries were established. All this land, 
except Finland, has now been recovered by 
Russia. 

In r921 all foreign forces were withdrawn, 
and the Communist Party established themselves 
firmly in control and proceeded to set up their 
institutions of government. 


See also Russtan CONSTITUTION; COMMUNISM. 
See also Vol. I; Russians, 
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SALVAGE, see RerusE DISPOSAL. 
SANATORIA, see SPECIAL HOSPITALS. 


SANCTIONS. In international affairs the word 
‘sanctions’ has a special meaning—it has come 
to mean non-violent action taken by nations 
against a nation which has broken its pledges. 

When the League of Nations was set up in 
1920 (see INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, POLI- 
TICAL), it was agreed by the member nations 
that they would act together against any nation 
which engaged in aggressive war. It was not 
specifically stated that armed force would be 
used against the offender; but it was very clearly 
agreed that all member nations would auto- 
matically break off all trade with the offender, 
stop all intercourse between their nationals 
and those of the offender, and prevent the 
offender from trading with non-member nations. 
Although the term ‘sanctions’ did not occur in 
the Covenant of the League, it soon became 
used for such forms of non-violent pressure. 

Sanctions were never properly applied in the 
League’s lifetime. When Japan attacked China 
in 1931, the member nations would not agree to 
impose sanctions; when Italy invaded Abyssinia 
in 1935, it was agreed in theory that sanctions 
would be applied, but this was done in such a 
half-hearted manner that it hardly affected 
Italy’s war plans. 

In the Charter of the UNITED Nations ORGA- 
NIZATION (q.v.), article 41 states that economic 
sanctions may be used against an aggressor 
nation; but the emphasis is much more on the 
use of armed force. The League’s experience 
showed how difficult it was to impose a complete 
economic blockade quickly enough to prevent 
aggression being successful, even when a majority 
of the nations was willing to co-operate. And, 


of course, unless all nations co-operate, the 
blockade fails. In a few special cases the threat 
of sanctions may still be useful in preventing 
aggression; but sanctions are not seriously con- 
sidered to be enough to prevent any major power 
from making war. 


SANITATION, see DRAINAGE; PusBLIC HEALTH. 


SATELLITE TOWNS, see GARDEN CITIES AND 
New Towns. 


SCHOOLS, see Epucation, Hisrory or; Epu- 
CATION, MODERN. 


SCOTLAND YARD, see C.I.D., Section 1; 
Pouce Forces, Section 2. 


SCOTTISH EDUCATION. Since early in 
their history Scottish people have set a high 
value upon education, and have manifested a 
strong democratic tradition. This democratic 
outlook has been largely the work of the Pres- 
byterian Church since the Reformation, for the 
Church has played an active part in all educa- 
tional work. Although universal opportunity for 
primary education did not exist until after the 
Education Act of 1872, efforts were always made 
to give a clever boy a chance. 

Scottish students in the early Middle Ages 
travelled to the universities of England and the 
Continent, where they often studied in condi- 
tions of great poverty. In 1266 Balliol College, 
Oxford, was founded by the great Scottish family, 
Baliol, and in 1326 the Bishop of Moray started 
a Scots college at the University of Paris where 
many Scottish students studied. In the 15th 
century the Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, were founded—all by bishops; 
and in 1582 the University of Edinburgh was 
founded. The universities were poor, and the 
students, many of whom started their courses 
about the age of 13, lived on very little, ‘culti- 
vating learning on oatmeal and herrings’, often 
in squalid lodgings. Some lived in colleges under 
strict discipline, having to rise before 6 a.m., 
being expected to attend many religious services, 
and always to talk in Latin with their fellow 
students. ; 

In 1496, although the country was poor and 
torn by war, the Scottish Government passed a 
law directing all barons and freehold owners of 
land to send their eldest sons to school from the 
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age of 8 or g. About 60 years later an ambitious 
scheme of national education was outlined in 
John Knox’s First Book of Discipline; and though 
money could not be found to carry it out, the 
idea that the ‘lad o° parts’ must have his chance 
remained strongly in Scottish people’s minds. 
During the next two centuries laws were passed 
directing every parish to support a school. 
School hours were usually from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m, 
including Saturdays, and holidays were very 
short. The children often had long walks over 
rough country to reach school. The teacher, or 
‘dominic’, whose hard lot is described by Sir 
Walter Scott in the introduction to his novel Old 
Mortality, held a humble position; his teaching 
was usually very thorough, though also often 
very dull. Until the more wealthy began send- 
ing their sons to English public schools in the 
tgth century, the laird’s son would generally 
attend the same school and sit at the same bench 
as the ploughman’s son. Besides the parish 
schools, the towns had grammar schools, in 
which the education consisted almost entirely 
of English grammar, Latin, Euclid’s geometry, 
and sometimes Greek. The school had to have 
boys ready by 12 or 13 to pass to the university 
where, until well on into the 18th century, all 
lectures were delivered in Latin. In the second 
half of the 18th century, ‘academies’, or schools 
which paid attention also to science, began to 
appear: for example, Perth Academy was 
founded in 1761. The name later was often used 
for grammar schools generally. 

During the Industrial Revolution in the late 
18th and early rgth century, the population of 
the Scottish lowlands increased greatly, and 
with this increase came a strong demand for 
education, especially of a technical type. What 
is now the Glasgow Royal Technical College 
was founded in 1796; and in 1823 George Birk- 
beck, a professor at Glasgow University, estab- 
lished a Mechanics’ Institute which became a 
pattern for many towns throughout Britain (see 
ADULT EDUCATION). 

There are few private schools in Scotland; 
over 97% of Scottish children attend the schools 
supported by State grants—known logically in 
Scotland, as they are in America, as ‘public 
schools’. The great majority of the children, 
therefore, of rich or poor parents are educated 
in day schools, and Co-Epucation (q.v.) is 
common. at all ages. Some of the schools in the 
more remote parts of the Highlands, in which 
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The school has only nine pupils, the children of the forest 
workers 

Gaelic as well as English is taught, are very 
small, with only one teacher for both older and 
younger children. The traditional Scottish view 
has been that education, primary to secondary, 
should be a continuous process offering equal 
opportunities to all. The parish schoolmaster 
of old used to instruct the promising boy in 
Latin and mathematics in addition to the stan- 
dard curriculum, so that he might proceed to 
college aided by a bursary or scholarship won 
in severe competition. Concentrated efforts 
were made by teachers and parents to this end, 
for not only does the home appreciate oppor- 
tunities of ‘getting on’, but there is also a great 
respect for learning for its own sake, especially 
among simple people. 

In general a larger proportion of the population 
has taken university courses in Scotland than in 
England, and consequently more of the teachers 
in the State schools are university graduates: 
those teaching in secondary schools are mostly 
‘Honours’ graduates. In 1892 women were 
admitted to the universities on equal terms with 
men. In 1903 the Scottish-American million- 
aire, Andrew CARNEGIE (q.v. Vol. V), gave a 
large sum of money to set up a Carnegie Trust 
to help students from poor homes to take a 
university course. Because the universities have 
always provided solid education at a small cost, 
many students from England and the Dominions 
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SCOTTISH LAW. 1, The Act and Treaty 
of Union in 1706-7 guaranteed the continued in- 
dependence of the Scottish legal system, which 
is quite distinct from that of England. 
English Common Law is a native growth 
on unwritten customs, and built up over 

centuries by decisions of individual judges (see 


systems. Important sources of the law, which 
have no equivalent in English Law, are the 
‘institutional writings’—that is, the authoritative 
restatements of Scottish Law prepared in past 
centuries by certain authors of high reputation. 

Scottish lawyers in the past often went to 
study in the universities of the Continent, where 
the principles of Roman Law and Canon Law 
(see Law, History oF) were taught. At the end 


with the most enlightened Continental ideas of 
the time. Though 18th-century Scottish lawyers 
continued to be influenced by Continental ideas, 
English influence also grew, and, during the 
19th and 2oth centuries, Scottish Law in some 
respects has moved to a position midway be- 
tween English Common Law and the Roman 
systems as applied on the Continent. Although 
the law is based on broad principles, some 
reliance is placed, as in England, on precedent— 
that is, on the past decisions of judges. The two 
systems have been brought somewhat closer by 
modern Acts of Parliament affecting both 
England and Scotland, and by decisions made 
by the House of Lords in civil cases when hearing 
APPEALS (q.v.). 

2. Jupces AND Courts. These again are quite 
distinct from English ones. The higher Scottish 
judges belong to the Court of Session in Edin- 
burgh, which was founded in 1532 and is the 
highest court for civil cases in Scotland. There 
are at present (1952) fourteen such judges, ap- 
pointed from among senior members of the 
Scottish Bar. These judges, known as Senators 
of the College of Justice, have the judicial title 
of ‘Lord’, though they are not peers. Their 
responsibilities are broadly the same as those of 
judges of the English High Court and Court of 


by the Lord Justice-Clerk, While the 
House mainly hears appeals, the judges in the 
Outer House, the Lords Ordinary, try civil 


Assize Court judges (q.v.) do in England), but 
only to try crimes which are too serious to be 


judges in England, but with substantially wider 
powers, They may try not only civil cases but 
also most crimes, They cannot, however, nor- 
mally award a sentence of more than 2 years’ 
imprisonment, and therefore cases requiring 


very little use is made in Scotland of non-profes- 
sional judges. 

Appeals in civil cases may be taken from the 
resident sheriff cither to the Sheriff Principal 
of the county, who is usually a Counsel prac- 
tising before the Court of Session in Edinburgh, 
or direct to the Inner House of the Court of 
Session, which also hears appeals from the Lords 
Ordinary. Appeals in civil cases only can also 
go to the House of Lords in London as the 
judicial organ of the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment. Appeals in criminal cases from the 
Sheriff Court or from the High Court of Justi- 
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PROCESSION OF JUDGES OF THE SCOTTISH COURT OF SESSION TO ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGII, FOR A SEI 


THE OPENING OF THE COURTS 


ciary may be taken to a Bench of Judges of the 
High Court sitting as a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. 

3- CounseL AnD SoLicrrors. The legal pro- 
fession in Scotland is divided, as in England, 
into two branches. Members of the Faculty of 
Advocates, the Scottish Bar, while in practice 
live in Edinburgh, and have the sole right to 
appear as counsel before the higher courts. 
Scottish solicitors or law agents, like solicitors in 
England, may plead before the lower courts, 
including Sheriff Courts. Some Scottish soli- 
citors are known by the name of ancient associa- 
tions in which they are enrolled, such as Writers 
to the Signet. 

4. Trias. The English law of Harras Cor- 
pus (q.v.) does not apply in Scotland, which has 
other methods of preventing wrongful arrest 
and imprisonment. The English practice of 
‘private prosecution’ is virtually unknown in 
Scotland, except for certain minor offences (see 
TRIAL, Section 4); the decision whether to pro- 
secute is made by public officials, who then 
conduct the prosecution at every stage. These 
officials include the Lord Advocate (roughly 
equivalent to the English Attorney-General), 
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the Solicitor-General for Scotland Advo- 
cates Depute in Edinburgh, and the urators 
Fiscal in each sheriffdom. These < ils also 
inquire into any cases of unnatura ith, so 
that there are no coroner’s inquests in scotland. 
In criminal trials there is no public pre- 
liminary investigation before magistrates as 
there is in England, with consequent newspaper 
reports. The Procurator Fiscal makes a private 
investigation, on which it is decided whether to 
prosecute or not. Thus publicity which might 


tend to connect the accused person with the 
crime before all the evidence is set before the 
jury is avoided. 

The rules of evidence in Scotland and England 
are similar in many respects, but all important 
evidence against an accused person must be 
corroborated in Scotland, and the general rule 
is that a conviction cannot follow the evidence 
of a single witness. Scottish juries in criminal 
trials, who number fifteen, have the choice of 
three verdicts—not only ‘Guilty? and ‘Not 
Guilty’, as in England, but also ‘Not Proven’. 
They give their verdict by a majority instead of 
unanimously, as English jurors must do. Juries 
are not so much used for civil cases as they are 1m 
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England, the legal profession tending to prefer 
the decision of trained legal minds. 

An insane person is seldom brought up for 
trial in Scotland; moreover, Scottish criminal 
law makes it possible to deal more leniently with 
those whose minds are warped, even though not 
actually certifiably insane. The death sentence 
is, compared with England, executed seldom. 

5- Civi Law. There are several points on 
which Scottish Law differs notably from the 
complexities of English Law in civil lawsuits. 
In England, for instance, it is a general principle 
that a contract cannot be enforced unless both 
parties bind themselves to do something (see 
Civit Law, Section 3), while in Scotland a simple 
promise may be enforced. In England if John 
can be proved by law to have promised to pay 
Peter £10 next Christmas, John cannot be 
compelled to pay unless Peter has also promised 
to do something in return; butin Scotland John 
would have to pay. Again, by contrast with 
English Law, if Andrew promises James that he 
will do something for Neil’s benefit, Neil himself 
may force Andrew to carry out his promise. 

Scottish Law protects a man who suffers by 
doing something which unintentionally en- 
riches his neighbour rather than himself. Thus 
if Adam does work on property which he thought 
was his, but which turned out to belong to 
Keith, Scottish Law would make Keith pay 
Adam for the value to him of Adam’s work. In 
Scottish Law there is, moreover, a duty imposed 
on a man to restore money or property which 
comes into his possession contrary to the inten- 
tion of the owner. Even if a man buys stolen 
goods and pays the price without knowing that 
the goods are stolen, he still may have to hand 
over the goods to, the true owner. If, however, he 
has resold the goods without knowing that they 
belonged to another, he can only be made to pay 
any profit he has made. 

In Scotland there is a general principle that 
a person is entitled to claim compensation for 
loss suffered through any unjustifiable harm 
caused by the fault of another, whereas English 
Courts have tended to say that a person may 
claim only for certain defined kinds of harm. 
The distinction between LeeL and SLANDER 
(q.v.) is not recognized in Scotland. 

Scottish land law is still based on the FEUDAL 
Sysrem (q.v.). This means thateveryone owning 
land owes feudal service to his feudal superior. 
who in turn owes service to his superior, and so 


on through many links up to the Queen. This 
service now takes the form of an annual pay- 
ment known as ftu duty. Some of the laws of 
INHERITANGE (q.v.) are very different in detail 
from those of England. If a Scotsman dies 
without making a will, all his land must go to 
his eldest son or whoever is his heir, subject to 
certain claims by the widow—this law, however, 
may soon be changed. A man with wife and 
children may leave in his will his land and one- 
third of his movable property as he pleases; 
but his wife and children have legal rights to the 
rest. In Scotland, a man may make a will with- 
out the presence of witnesses. 

A regular marriage in Scotland is celebrated 
by a minister of religion or conducted by a 
registrar before whom the couple exchange con- 
sent. Before 1940 a couple in Scotland could 
contract an irregular but binding marriage by 
simple declaration. Under that law in the old 
days many runaway couples from England were 
married at Gretna Green, the first village over 
the Scottish border. 

Children in their teens are given considerably 
greater responsibilities by Scottish Law than by 
English Law, which regards persons under the 
age of 21 as ‘infants’. Generally speaking, accord- 
ing to Scottish Law children in their ’teens may 
do acts which will bind them in law, though in 
many cases a father or a ‘curator’ who looks 
after their affairs must give his consent. A 
minor, for example, may make a will disposing of 
his movable property, or may marry (so long as 
he is not under the age of 16), even though his 
father disapproves. 

In matters relating to Parliament, taxation; 
armed forces, and similar matters, the Laws of 
Scotland and England have been largely unified. 

See also Law, History or; Scoriisu OFFICE; LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND). 
Sce also Vol. I: Scors. 


SCOTTISH OFFICE. In 1707, when the King- 
doms of England and Scotland were united, 
responsibility for administering ‘the affairs of 
Scotland passed from Edinburgh to London 
where the Queen’s court was, and Scottish mat- 
ters were taken over by the offices that already 
existed in Westminster. Thus the Secretaries of 
State assumed general responsibility for Scot- 
land’s affairs, and, when the Home Orrice (q.v.) 
was created in 1782, the Home Secretary 
became responsible for Scottish as well as 
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English internal policy and administration. But 
it was felt in the rgth century that London was 
too remote, and that the Home Secretary, 
usually an Englishman, was too apt to push 
Scottish interests into the background. In 1885, 
therefore, a Secretary for Scotland, with a de- 
partment of his own, the Scottish Office, was 
created, and in 1926 he was made a Secretary 
of State. Since 1951 there has been a Minister of 
State for Scotland and two Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries. The office is organized on 
lines similar to those of other government de- 
partments in London, except that there is a 
branch office in Edinburgh from which day-to- 
day business is conducted by Scotsmen resident 
in their own capital. This is a form of devolution, 
that is, the transferring of the conduct of matters 
from a central headquarters to the region where 
they arise. 

The functions of the Secretary of State for 
Scotland correspond in general to those of the 
Home Secretary, though they include a number 
of matters that in England would fall to other 
Ministries. He is, like the Home Secretary, re- 
sponsible for prisons and the police, and for 
advising Her Majesty concerning the pardoning 
of sentenced persons. He also discharges in 
Scotland the functions that in England fall 
to such Ministers as those of Health, Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, and Education. He is 
keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland; he has 
certain legal functions, like those of the Lord 
Chancellor in England. Thus his office is re- 
sponsible for all matters relating to Scotland 
that can be dealt with on a regional basis. 
»Matters that affect the wider interests of the 
United Kingdom as a whole—defence, taxation, 
and currency, for example—are dealt with by 
the appropriate Ministries in London. Not the 
least of his duties is to put Scottish opinion 
before the Cabinet (of which he is always a 
member) and to see that Scottish interests are 
fully represented in Parliament. On the whole, 
the London office of the Scottish Secretary deals 
mainly with policy; the Edinburgh office carries 
out the policies approved by Parliament and 
disposes of all purely Scottish matters without 
reference to London. 

There is a demand from some Scotsmen to 
have the whole Scottish Office moved to Edin- 
burgh. The objection to this is that, so long as 
the Secretary of State is responsible to Parlia- 
ment, it is not practical to remove him and his 
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senior officers from the place wher: Parliament 
sits. 

See also MINISTERS OF THE CROWN; Sci ~risH Law, 
SEA POWER. A nation which in ~ me of war 
attempts to control the sea for its cwn purposes 
and deny it to the enemy is exercisi\: : sea power. 
Control of the sea enables the natic. possessing 
it to invade an enemy coast at place it 
chooses, and to intercept and troy any 
attempt by the enemy to retali: It also 
enables that nation to attack the encmy’s trade 
routes at will and to establish a BLocs ave (qwv.) 
so that, while its own merchant shipping can 
move freely, no sea-borne trade may reach the 
enemy. Island nations, and any o! «rs which 
depend largely on sea-borne trade for iie import 
of necessities such as food or raw mate~ials, tend, 
therefore, to develop sea power for the’: defence. 

Sea power is exercised mainly |). fleets of 
armed warships, although nowad aircraft 
also play a big part (see SEA WARFAR®, \lODERN). 
To maintain these fleets it is neces ry for a 
nation to possess a chain of Navar Es (q.v.), 
where the ships can replenish their plies of 
food, fuel, and ammunition, and fì repair 
facilities when damaged. Command -f the sea 
could be won, in the past, either by «stroying 
the enemy battle fleet or by blockadin it in its 


ports. Nowadays, the existence of submarines 
and aircraft makes it almost impossible entirely 
to destroy the enemy’s sea power, and command 
of the sea is seldom so complete as it was in the 
days of sail. 

The effects of sea power were recognized by 
ancient historians and statesmen. At the battle 
of Salamis, in 480 B.c., an Athenian fleet under 
Themistocles, the statesman and warrior, won 
a decisive victory over the much larger Persian 
fleet, and cut off the Persian army under Xerxes 
from its supplies by sea. By this action the 
command of the eastern Mediterranean passed 
from the Persians to the Greeks, and the Greek 
fleet was able to threaten the Hellespont and 
frighten a superior and undefeated Persian 
army into withdrawal from Europe. With the 
aid of her fleet Athens rose to a commanding 
position among the Greek States, untilin 4.13 B.C. 
her fleet was destroyed in an attempt to conquer 
Syracuse, leaving her army cut off from home 
and demoralized. 

The Romans, though not natural seamen as 
the Greeks had been or as the Carthaginians 
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THE HOME FLEET IN WEYMOUTH BAY ABOUT TO LEAVE FOR THE SPRING CRUISE 


In the foreground is the cruiser H.M.S. Superb, on the right the aircraft-carrier H.M.S. Victorious, and in the centre 
background the battleship H.M.S. Vanguard 


were, yet had greater resources at sea than had 
Carthage. It was because Rome had command of 
the sea that Hannesar (q.v. Vol. V) had to lead 
the Carthaginian army from Spain into Italy 
across the Alps in 218 B.c. This brilliant 
military campaign would have been successful if 
reinforcements could have reached Hannibal 
across the Mediterranean from Carthage. But 
weak though Rome was in other respects, and 
easily as Hannibal defeated her armies, her sea 
power held, and Hannibal in the end had to 
leave Italy in order to defend Carthage in North 
Africa from the Roman general Scipio. Although 
Rome was essentially a land power, she recog- 
nized that without command of the Mediter- 
ranean she could not hold her Empire together. 

Because Britain is an island problems of sea 
power have played an important part in her 
history since earliest times. Before she had a 
strong navy and could protect her seas, she was 
successfully invaded and conquered by the 
Romans in A.D, 43. A Roman fleet kept the 
Saxon raiders at bay for 200 years; its with- 
drawal resulted in the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
of England in the 5th century. It was the posses- 
sion of sea power which enabled William, Duke 


of Normandy, to invade England in 1066; and 
English command of the Channel was essential 
to her success or failure in the HUNDRED YEARS’ 
Wak (q.v.). 

During the Middle Ages the possession of sea 
power enabled the Christian fleets to sail to the 
Crusaves (q.v. Vol. I) unopposed by any 
hostile fleet. These expeditions to the eastern 
Mediterranean opened up a profitable trade by 
sea, which continued to flourish until the 15th 
century, when the Turkish galleys and those of 
the Barbary corsairs, or pirates, became strong 
enough to harry the rich European trading 
galleys and for a time almost to close the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean to Christian shipping. 
Turkish sea power was not successfully chal- 
lenged until Christian fleets, raised at the insti- 
gation of the Pope, challenged the Turkish fleet 
and won the resounding victory of Lepanto in 
1571. This Christian victory regained com- 
mand of the sea from the Turks—though the 
Barbary pirates remained a serious nuisance 
even until the 19th century (see CoLour PLATE, 
opposite p. 400). 

Outside the Mediterranean the Portuguese 
voyages of discovery in the 15th century opened 
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the sea route to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and also across the Atlantic to Brazil. 
Cotumpus (q.v. Vol. V), sailing from Spain, 
reached America in 1492. In the 16th century 
English seamen, Drake, Hawkins (qq.v. Vol. V), 
and others, won for England a European reputa- 
tion as a sea power which was enhanced when 
the Queen’s ships decisively defeated the 
Spanish ARMADA (q.v.) in 1588. Adventurous 
English (as well as French and Dutch) seamen 
harried the Spanish possessions in the New 
World, and did immense damage to Spanish 
trade. At the same time men like Sir Walter 
RateicH (q.v. Vol. V) and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert founded the first trading colonies across 
the Atlantic. 

In the 17th century the Dutch, being the lead- 
ing naval power in Europe, were able to estab- 
lish a rich colonial trade with the East Indies 
which seriously threatened English commercial 
interests there. The Navication Acts (q.v. 
Vol. VII) and the consequent ill-feeling caused 
by commercial rivalry were the main causes of 
the three Anglo-Dutch wars, the first of which 
broke out in 1652. The Dutch admirals, Tromp 
and de Ruyter, won initial successes, though the 
English fleet, commanded by Admirals Blake 
and Monk, more than held its own. However, 
Charles IT’s lack of money for the navy gave the 
Dutch so much the advantage that in 1667, 
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during the second Anglo-Dutch war, ‘he Dutch 
fleet was strong enough to sail up th- Medway, 
burn the ships they found there, ar ombard 
Chatham, This roused England to | \°k to her 
navy. Then her superior resources -nd com- 
manding position athwart the Du -h trade 
routes began to tell and the last Ar o-Dutch 
war ended in 1674. By that time | h com- 
merce had suffered a decline from which it 
never fully recovered. 

During the 17th century the grea: French 
King Louis XIV (q.v. Vol. V) so built up the 
French fleet that the French became the next 
rivals of Britain at sea, though they were never 
able to break British command. reover, 
recognizing her own power, Britain was often 
able to claim colonies overseas as the price of 
peace—colonies which both served th rposes 
of trade and provided bases for defence. Britain 
had held Bermuda since 1609, and Jarr\ica was 
captured from the Spanish in 1655. [1 oortant 
naval bases such as Gibraltar and M were 
gained by sea power, and later the trad: routes 
to India were secured by the captur- of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and the vort of 
Aden. In this way, therefore, the RITISH 
COMMONWEALTH (q.v.) grew up—an «mpire 
founded upon sea power. 

British and French rivalry culminate: in the 


Naporronic Wars (q.v.). Although N 
could master the Continent by a succ 
brilliant land victories, he could never 
British sea power. The British navy bloc 
his ports, prevented him from invading England, 
cut his supply-lines when he invaded the Middle 
East (1798), and stopped important supplies 
from reaching the French armies and subject 
peoples in Europe. Napoleon himself said that 
if only he could gain command of the Channel, 
England and the world would be his. 

After the battle of TRAFALGAR (g.v.) in 1805, 
British command of the sea was not seriously 
challenged until the 20th century, when Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT built up the Imperial German Navy. 
Although in the Firsr Worip War (q.v.) the 
German fleet was blockaded in its own ports, 
and Britain held command of the surface of the 
sea, German submarines waged a bitter war 
against British and neutral shipping, which 
nearly produced a German victory in 1917. 
Finally the Allied navies were able to starve 
Germany into surrender, but their surface ships 
were never free from attack. The SUBMARINE 
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(q.v.) had brought to an end that complete 
command of the seas that had been possible in 
the days of sail. 

In the Seconp Wortp War (q.v.) command 
of the seas was shown to be ineffective without 
command of the air as well. British superiority 
over the Germans in surface ships enabled con- 
voys to be sailed all over the world: but ships 
were bombed all round Britain, and mines laid 
by aircraft outside all principal harbours. In 
1940 the Germans, shielded by their air force, 
successfully carried out the invasion of Norway 
against superior naval forces. In the Mediter- 
ranean, German air power alone practically 
closed the centre of the sea to the British, and 
almost caused Malta to surrender from starva- 
tion. In the Atlantic, German submarines 
threatened the British life-line from America. 
Only when the Allies had gained command of 
the air could sea power be effectively exerted. 
In the Pacific the importance of sea power was 
overwhelming. The crippling of the American 
fleet at Pearl Harbour allowed the Japanese to 
spread south and east to threaten Australia; the 


sinking of two British capital ships by air attack 
outside Singapore led directly to the fall of that 
base and opened the Indian Ocean to Japanese 
attack. The Japanese could not be checked 
until the Americans had made good their naval 
losses and had strengthened their naval power 
with AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS (q-v.) so that they 
could control the air as well as the sea. Then at 
the battles of the Coral Sea and Mipway (q.v.), 
the Japanese were turned back towards their 
homeland, and eventually compelled to sur- 
render, 


Sce also Sea Warrare, History or; Sra WARFARE, 
Mopvern. 


SEA WARFARE, HISTORY OF. Naval 
battles have been fought in different ways as the 
warship and its weapons have developed. War- 
ships have been propelled by oars, sails, or 
engines; their weapons have included soldiers’ 
hand-weapons, and ships’ rams, guns, torpedoes, 
and aircraft. The increasing efficiency of the 
ships, the invention of navigational aids, and 
the greater deadliness of the weapons have 
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meant continual change in naval tactics—that 
is, in the way a ship or a group of ships is handled 
in battle so as to use the weapons to the best 
advantage. Factors which cannot be controlled, 
such as weather conditions, visibility, tide, 
currents, rocks, and shoals, provide other prob- 
lems that naval commanders have always had 
to face. 

The earliest sea fights of which we possess 
records took place in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Homer’s Iliad tells of a fleet of galleys which 
brought the Greek armies to capture and plunder 
Troy (see GREEK Heroes, Vol. I). The warships 
used by the Greeks, and later by the Romans, 
were long, narrow rowboats or galleys, lightly 
built for speed, with a metal ram fitted to the 
bow on the waterline (see CLAssICAL SHIPS, 
Vol. IV). A blow from the ram could sink an 
enemy ship, or at least disable it and break some 
oars. Although these galleys used their sails 
when making a passage with a fair wind, they 
were always handled under oars in battle. Their 
speed (probably about 4 knots) and endurance 
were, therefore, limited by the strength of the 
rowers. Galleys were manceuvred in formation 
at the start of a battle, and then each galley 
attempted to ram and board an enemy craft; 
its archers and javelin-throwers trying first to 
clear the decks of the enemy. The fleets were 
often very large: according to Herodotus, at the 
battle of Salamis in 480 B.c. about 380 Greek 
galleys engaged perhaps twice as many Persian 
galleys. 

The Romans, who realized the importance of 
Sea Power (q.v.), built their first fleet on the 
model of a galley captured from Carthage. They 
preferred boarding the enemy ship rather than 
ramming her, and a special bridge, which 
proved a success against the Carthaginians at 
the battle of Mylae in 260 B.c., was fitted to 
their galleys for this purpose. In northern 
Europe the seas are more boisterous than in the 
Mediterranean, and the Vixinc Suips (q.v. 
Vol. IV), in which the Danes, and later the 
Normans, invaded England in the roth and 11th 
centuries, had to be made stronger and more 
seaworthy than the Mediterranean galleys. 

During the Middle Ages sea warfare was 
waged in northern waters between fleets com- 
posed of stout Saminc Snips (q.v. Vol. IV), 
which were built larger as the years went by. 
Such ships carried the Crusaders to the Holy 
Land (see Grusapes, Vol. I). Few vessels were 
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specially built as warships: the mv: ovity were 
converted merchant ships, which we: = hired or 
seized for the purpose. They were j pared for 
war by building wooden ‘castles’ > and aft 
and at the masthead, and by placing on board a 
garrison of knights and men-at-arms. The only 
difference between sea warfare and |» | warfare 
at that time was that the ships bea: ing these 
castles could manœuvre and assault h other; 
after an exchange of arrows, large stones, and 


other missiles, the ships were lashed together and 
hand-to-hand fighting decided the victory. 


The invention of the gun at the beginning of 
the 14th century brought about grea: changes 
in naval warfare, and led in time to the ship 
herself being the object of attack, instead of the 
men in her, There are records of English ships 
being fitted with iron cannon in the middle of 
the r4th century (see Navar Guns). The guns 
pointed over the sides, or ‘gunwales’. In the 
second half of the 15th century large ships were 
built with three or four masts instea of one, 
which made them more easy to m-nœuvre 
under sail; a few heavier guns were carried and 
fired through ‘gun ports’, which wer square 
holes cut low in the ship’s side. Lids fed over 
these ports when not in use. The | bow, 
however, was still the principal weapor of pre- 
cision, for the first large-bore guns were very 
inaccurate, At the beginning of the 1th cen- 
tury, the Sovereign appears to have carried 141 
guns, mostly serpentines firing a ball of perhaps 


2 Ib. weight; stores included gunpowder, stone 
and iron shot, lead pellets, bows and arrows, 
and spears. 

In the Mediterranean at that time the typical 
warship was still the galley rowed by slaves who 
were criminals or prisoners of war; a 50-pounder 
gun, called a ‘coursier’, was mounted on her 
forecastle. She had a long beakhead or prow, 
and in action the guns were fired and the beak- 
head rammed into the enemy’s upper-works, 
making a bridge for boarding. The galley was 
generally more stable than the sailing ship, and 
her guns more accurate, as their aim was con- 
trolled by the helmsman. The sailing ship was 
more seaworthy, but helpless when fighting 
galleys in a calm. Ina breeze a sailing man-of- 
war, with rows of heavy guns mounted along her 
broadside, was more than a match for lightly 
built galleys. The galleys, which fired ahead, 
fought side by side in line abreast; whereas the 
sailing ships, which fired from their sides, fought 
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in line ahead one behind the other. The last 
battle of importance in which galleys were 
principally used was at Lepanto in 1571, when 
the Christian fleets under Don John of Austria 
beat the Turks. All the ships engaged were 
galleys, including six Venetian galleasses— 
large, three-masted galleys with a broadside 
armament mounted on a light deck over the 
heads of the galley slaves. 

Only 17 years after Lepanto, in 1588, the 
English adopted new tactics against the SPANISH 
ARMADA (q.v.). Instead of boarding the enemy, 
they bombarded his ships at long range, worry- 
ing him continually in his flight up Channel. 
They also set loose blazing fire-ships among the 
Spanish fleet when at anchor off Calais, causing 
the utmost confusion among the Spanish ships. 

For 250 years after the Armada naval ships 
and weapons changed relatively little. Ships 
and guns grew bigger, the seamen more skil- 
ful at handling them. The line-of-battle was 
formed of ships mounting more than sixty guns, 
and known as ships-of-the-line. The principal 


naval weapon was the cast-iron, smooth-bore 
gun, mounted on a wooden carriage, the heaviest 
firing a ball of solid iron, weighing 32 Ib. Boys 
called ‘powder monkeys’ brought the cartridges 
to the guns from the ship’s magazines, Unless 
the enemy ship was set on fire, when the powder 
magazine might blow up, she was seldom sunk, 
though masts and spars might be shet away and 
cause many casualties on the upper deck. It 
was generally still necessary to board a ship 
before she could be captured, and most battles 
ended in confusion with ships lying locked 
together in grim combat. Nerson (q.v. Vol. V) 
wrote: ‘No Captain can do very wrong if he 
places his ship alongside that of an enemy.’ 
Tactics during this period varied considerably. 
In the Dutch Wars of the 17th century the ac- 
cepted order of battle became the ‘line ahead’, 
the fleets meeting in two long lines and fighting 
broadside to broadside. The British fleet was 
organized in three squadrons, known as red 
(centre), white (van, or vanguard), and blue 
(rear). Each squadron had three admirals, with 
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the senior one in the heaviest ship in the centre 
from where he was best able to control his 
squadron. As the 18th century progressed, new 
ways were devised of defeating an enemy, for 
instance by concentrating the attack against 
only part of his fleet at a time. Nelson at 
TRAFALGAR (q.v.) adopted a new method of 
striking at the enemy in two divisions in line 
ahead, with his heaviest snips leading. The 
wind always played a large part in naval battles. 
The British generally tried to keep to windward 
of the enemy because the fleet to windward 
could choose when to start the battle. On the 
other hand, French tactics were generally de- 
signed to avoid decisive action, and they were 
generally content to remain to leeward. 

The invention of a reliable steam engine in the 
19th century revolutionized sea warfare because 
it made ships comparatively independent of 
wind and tide (see Srramsuips, HISTORY OF, 
Vol. TV). A sailing man-of-war in a calm ‘was at 
the mercy ofa steam warship. At the same time, 
iron, which could be made proof against solid 
cannon balls and was non-inflammable, was 
introduced for building ships. As explosives and 
guns became more powerful, the range at which 
actions were fought increased, and ships were 
more heavily strengthened with special armour- 
plating to protect the gun batteries and engine- 
room. The ‘rifled’ gun, slow-combustion powder, 
and armour-piercing shell generally led in the 
race between the offensive power of the gun and 
the protection of the ship. As engines could be 
relied on, and masts and sails could be safely 
given up, guns were mounted in turrets on deck 
so that they could command a wider arc of fire. 
Ships could now be sunk by gunfire, and victory 
no longer depended on boarding the enemy. 
The new armoured ships, or ironclads, were also 
built with ram bows, and ramming tactics were 
for a time favoured. Several disastrous accidents 
showed the effectiveness of the ram, as when 
the Camperdown sank the battleship Victoria 
during manceuvres in 1893. Since the second 
half of the 19th century produced no major wars 
between sea powers, the great ironclad fleets 
were experimental, and the theory of how to 
fight a naval war had far outstripped the ex- 
perience gained by practice. 

At the beginning of the goth century, when 
Germany was building a fleet to rival Britain’s 
navy, new devices had come into use or were 
being planned. Iron armour on ships had given 
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place to very tough steel. Gun turrets were made 
to revolve by electrical power, and the gun crews 
were protected against all but a direct hit. 
Armour-piercing shells of high velocity were 
devised to pass through thick arm:sur before 
exploding. The turbine steam engin- had been 
introduced, giving ships a far greater speed than 
the old reciprocating steam engine (see SHIP, 
Vol. IV). TORPEDOES (q.v.) were first used 
successfully by the Japanese against the Russian 


fleet at Port Arthur in 1904. To counter the 
torpedo-boats, the torpedo-boat DESTROYER 
(q.v.) was designed and built. Large BATTLE- 
SHIPS (q.v.) used to carry steel netting hanging 


in the water from booms round the hull to keep 
off torpedoes. Minefields (areas of the sea which 
had been ‘sown’ with mines (see Bomss AND 


Mings)) prevented enemy vessels advancing, 
and so these areas had to be cleared by ships 
known as. mine-sweepers. SuBMARuves (q.v.) 
attacked ships from beneath the sur^sce, and 
were themselves attacked by explosive depth- 


charges. Surface ships were equipped with 
listening devices known as hydrophones to 
detect the vibration of the engines o a sub- 
marine. WIRELESS telegraphy (q.v. Vol. IV) 
came into use at the beginning of the century, 
though it could not operate over long distances. 

The fighting skill of these great navies was put 
to the test by the outbreak of the First WorLD 
War (q.v.) in 1914. The changes in naval war- 
fare which took place in and between the First 
and Second World Wars are described in SeA 
WARFARE, Mopern (q.v.). 

See also Sea Power. 

See also Vol. IV: SAILING; SAILING SHIPS; STEAMSHIPS. 


SEA WARFARE, MODERN. Sea warfare in 
the First World War saw the introduction and 
development of many new devices in ships and 
weapons which made naval tactics much more 
complicated than they were in the days of sail 
(see Sea Warrare, Hisrory or). Perhaps the 
most important was the development of the 
SUBMARINE (q.v.). Capital ships could no 
longer move about without protection, and 
merchant ships could move in safety only in 
convoy—that is, a fleet of 30 to 100 merchant 
ships sailing together under the protection of 
destroyers and other warships. Another big 
change was the range at which ships fought 
each other (up to 9 or 10 miles) and the speed 
at which they moved. This increase in range 
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and speed made it extremely 
difficult to control in forma- 
tion a great fleet of battle- 
ships, with its attendant 
forces of cruisers and des- 
troyers, as was demonstrated 
at the battle of JUTLAND 
q.v.). The invention of 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY (q.v. 
Vol. IV) meant that ships 
could be controlled direct 
by their own Admiralty; and 
the new gunnery method of 
director-control meant that 
all the guns in a ship could 
be controlled and fired to- 
gether from one central posi- 
tion (see Navat Guns). 
There was comparatively 
little naval flying in the 
First World War, and many 
technical problems involved in it were still 
unsolved in 1918; but its immense possibilities 
were already recognized. The improvements in 
armour, guns, and engines had made ships more 
expensive to build; at the same time submarines, 
torpedoes, armour-piercing shells, and, later, 
bomb or torpedo carrying aircraft made them 
more liable than ever before to be sunk. There- 
fore new devices for the defence of ships were as 
important as devices for their destruction. 

Between the two World Wars fleets grew 
smaller, and fewer capital ships were built; 
indeed, many people thought that the days of 
the BarrtesHir (q.v.) had come to an end. The 
Second World War, however, proved that they 
justified themselves in areas where the striking 
power of aircraft was limited by distance or 
weather. 

There were three important technical develop- 
ments between the First and Second World 
Wars which affected sea warfare. The first was 
the development of the ATRCRAFT-CARRIER 
(q.v.). Aircraft-carriers, though the idea was not 
new, did not materialize until, in 1924, the 
problem of flying aircraft on and off the decks 
of ships was solved by improved engine power 
and wing design. By 1939 4 carrier with a 
carrying capacity of sixty to eighty aircraft had 
become the centre of each important squadron 
in a fleet, with a varying number of other ships 
to escort and defend it. The second develop- 
ment was a new method, known as ‘asdic’, for 
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THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP ‘GRAF SPEE’ IN FLAMES OFF THE SOUTH AMERICAN COAST 


DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


detecting submarines: a ship sends out a set of 
vibrations from an oscillator under her keel 
and receives back an echo if the vibrations 
encounter a submarine. This device, which was 
fitted to destroyers and other escort vessels, 
helped Britain to survive the German submarine 
threat in the Second World War. The third 
development was the invention of radar (see 
NAVIGATION, MARINE, Section 3, Vol. IV). The 
first radar set was secretly fitted to a British 
warship in 1936. It enabled a ship to have 
advance warning of air attack, and also to 
obtain accurate ranges and bearings of an enemy 
surface ship or aircraft by day or night, what- 
ever the weather. In the First World War there 
was little night fighting, but after the invention 
of radar, night actions by all types of ship 
became as common as daylight ones. The battle 
of Matapan in 1941 between the British and 
Italian fleets and the sinking of the German 
battleship Scharnhorst in 1943 were both night 
actions. 

All these developments were put to the test in 
the Second World War. The early British suc- 
cesses against the Italian fleet at Taranto in 
November 1940, and at Matapan 5 months 
later, proved the offensive value of the aircraft- 
carrier in engagements between fleets. The 
sinking of the British capital ships Prince of Wales 
and Repulse by Japanese shore-based aircraft, 
off the coast of Malaya in December 1941, 
proved that warships could no longer operate 
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alone within range of enemy aircraft without 
protection from fleet carriers. In the Pacific, 
where great distances prevented flying opera- 
tions by shore-based aircraft, the aircraft- 
carrier became the basis of all fleet actions. The 
battles of the Coral Sea and Mipway (q.v.) 
were fought entirely by carrier aircraft, and it 
was the superiority of the Americans in this type 
of warfare that gained them victory. Aircraft- 
carriers were also used by both the Americans 
and the British in the Atlantic. Small escort 
carriers were built from the hulls of merchant 
ships (which continued to operate as grain ships 
or tankers), and were used most effectively for 
the defence of convoys and for attacks on sub- 
marines. As in fleet operations, an escort carrier 
was made the centre of a hunting group of ships. 

During the Second World War co-operation 
between ships and shore-based aircraft became 
much more important as the range of the aircraft 
increased. Shore-based aircraft, used by the 
Germans and Italians independently of the fleet 
to attack convoys in the Mediterranean, greatly 
limited the operations of ships; but when ships 
and shore-based aircraft were used in combined 
operations the results were even more effective. 
The Germans used shore-based aircraft to find 
Atlantic convoys for their submarines to attack, 
and the co-operation between Coastal Com- 
mand of the R.A.F. and the long range convoy 
escort ships, helped by carrier-borne aircraft and 
radar, was the main reason for the Allied victory 
in the battle of the Atlantic. The value of this 
air-sea co-operation was also proved by the 
successful British defence of the Mediterranean, 
with Malta as a vitally important air-base, 
against a bigger Italian fleet. 

The successful chase of the German battleship 
Bismarck, in May 1941, demonstrated not only 
how closely ships and aircraft could co-operate, 
and how effectively the new weapons and in- 
ventions, such as radar, could be used, but also 
how flexible naval tactics have to be in modern 
war. The Bismarck, first sighted by shore-based 
aircraft, was chased by cruisers and attacked 
by battleships before disappearing, and was then 
resighted by shore-based aircraft; she was 
damaged by aircraft from a carrier, attacked by 
destroyers at night, attacked again by battle- 
ships, and finally sunk by a torpedo from a 
cruiser. 

The Second World War also saw the develop- 
ment of AMpHisious WARFARE (q.v.). The close 
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co-operation of the three services ù +s the secret 
of the highly successful Germe: invasion of 
Norway, and later of the great AL -d invasions 


—hby the Americans in the Paci! nd by the 
Americans and British in North ica, Sicily, 
Italy, and finally in Normand For these 
operations special fleets of land’)-craft and 
ships (see Navar VEssELs) had to uilt, and 
to the navies fell the task of ensu:::0 that the 
great convoys of men and equipx reached 
the landing beaches safely, and coud be sup- 
plied, often for many weeks, frorn improvised 
harbours and bases. 

The development of science and the increased 
mechanization of war, which some had sug- 
gested would make ships and naval operations 
things of the past, have certainly not had this 
effect. They have actually led to a g1--.1er inter- 
dependence between navies, armie:, and air 
forces, so that it is no longer reasons! :\c to con- 
sidersea warfare byitself. They have ir» :cased the 
dependence of the navy on scientifi invention 
so that the older sources of naval ength— 
good bases, good geographical positi >, experi- 
enced sailors, skilful shipbuilders, an< :nerchant 
seamen—must now be combined h other 
sources of strength. 

See also Sra Power; Sea WARFARE, | TORY OF; 
Royat Navy; Naves, Wortp; Seconp Woro WAR. 
SECOND WORLD WAR. 1. Causes. In the 
1930’s the League of Nations (see INT \ TIONAL 


Co-oprration) failed to bring about the ‘collec- 
tive security’ which had been hoped for. The 
members of the League, handicapped by the 
absence of the United States, took no efective 
action when Japan invaded Manchuria (1931); 
when Italy invaded Abyssinia (1935), and when 
Germany, under the dictatorship of HITLER 
(q.v. Vol. V), sent troops to occupy the Rhine- 
land (1936). By 1937 Hitler had rearmed 
Germany, and had begun a programme of 
armed expansion in Europe. In 1938 Austria 
was occupied and forcibly ‘united’ to Germany. 
In September of that year, only a meeting be- 
tween the leaders of Germany, Italy, Britain, 
and France at Munich, which forced the Czechs 
to accept German demands, prevented a German 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. In March 1939 
Hitler, flouting the assurances he had given at 
Munich, seized the remnants of Czechoslovakia. 
At this, Britain and France gave a guarantee to 
Poland that they would aid her if she were 
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BRITISH TROOPS ON THE BEACHES AT DUNKIRK WAITING TO BE EVACUATED IN JUNE 1940 


threatened by Germany. On 1 September 1939 
Germany, having signed a non-aggression pact 
with the Soviet Union a few days earlier, in- 
vaded Poland. On 3 September Britain and 
France declared war on Germany, and were 
followed in the next few days by all the British 
Dominions except Eire. 

2. CONQUEST oF POLAND AND'THE “I'WILIGHT 
War’. Britain and France had expected massed 
air raids on their cities almost as soon as war 
broke out; but these did not occur. The Ger- 
man armies in the east, out of reach of the British 
and French forces, battered Poland into sub- 
mission and occupied much of the country, 
while Russia occupied the rest. An unnatural 
quiet reigned in the west. In this period of 
‘twilight war’, as it was called by Neville 
Chamberlain (the British Prime Minister), the 
only intense fighting was at sea, where German 
submarines and surface raiders at once began 
to attack Allied shipping (see SrA WARFARE, 
Mopery). 

3. BATTLE OF FRANCE. In April 1940 German 
troops invaded Denmark and Norway. On 
10 May the full force of the German army and 
air force was thrown against the west, through 
the neutral countries of Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg, and into north-eastern France at 
a place unprotected by the great French Forti- 


FICATIONS (q.v.) known as the Maginot Line. The 
sudden surrender of Belgium exposed the British 
army to the danger of encirclement and capture, 
which they escaped only by a remarkable 
evacuation of 300,000 British soldiers, who were 
carried to Britain in every sort of small craft 
from the beaches of Dunkirk across seas that 
remained miraculously calm. 

On 10 June Italy declared war on France and 
Britain. On 22 June the French Government, 
led by the elderly Marshal Pétain, acknow- 
ledged defeat, and signed an armistice with 
Germany. This decision, however, was not 
accepted by General de Gaulle, a French 
Minister who escaped to London and there 
formed a National Committee of Free French- 
men to continue the struggle. With Poland 
and France conquered, and Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Norway overrun, the British 
Empire now stood alone. 

4. Barrie or Brirain. On 10 May a 
National Government of the three main parties 
was formed, and under the inspiring leadership 
of Mr. Winston CHurcHILL (q.v. Vol. V) pro- 
claimed its determination to continue the war. 
The British people braced themselves for the 
expected invasion of England. But the German 
army could not cross the Channel with the Royal 
Air Force still undefeated. At the beginning of 
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August, therefore, the German air force began 
daylight raids on England with the object of 
destroying British air power. There followed 
the Barrie or Brrrain (q.v.) in which the small 
British air force fought triumphantly until, on 
27 September, the R.A.F. shot down fifty-five 
German aircraft over Britain and its coastal 
waters. After this the German air force never 
again raided Britain in force by daylight, but 
turned instead to the night bombing of British 
cities. For the moment, the danger of invasion 
had passed. 

Throughout 1941 Britain could do little in 
Europe except build up her strength at home, 
encourage resistance in countries occupied by 
the Germans, and fight a grim battle on the seas 
to keep open her supply lines. In Africa, how- 
ever, General Wavell drove the Italians out of 
Abyssinia and Eritrea and carried on a brilliant 
campaign in the Western Desert, taking more 
than 100,000 prisoners. But when German 
troops arrived, the balance for a time swung 
against the British in the desert, and the British 
attempt to check a German invasion of Greece 
also failed. 

5. ATTACK on Russia. In June 1941 Germany 
suddenly attacked Russia. At first, it seemed that 
Hitler would win another lightning victory; but 
the Germans were held by a heroic stand on the 
outskirts of Moscow. The Russians then began 
the first of their great winter counter-offensives, 
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and it became clear that German entangled 
in a long and wasting war in th ist. British 
convoys, sailing at great hazard igh Arctic 
waters, took supplies, tools, an eapons to 
Russia. 

Meanwhile Britain had been ilding up 
closer relations with the United © ates. Mr, 
Churchill made the first of his r war-time 
journeys to meet President Roos ; and the 
two leaders signed the Atlantic Char' r, embody- 
ing their hopes of a free world. U : Jer Lenp- 
Lease (q.v.) great quantities \merican 
weapons came to reinforce British strength, 

6. AMERICA ENTERS THE War. On 7 Decem- 
ber 1941 Japan, without warning, attacked 
British and American possessions the Far 
East. The American Pacific fleet put out 
of action at Pearl Harbour, as m as eight 
capital ships being sunk; and Japan \«mporarily 


gained the mastery of the Eastern scas. This 
brought America, with her vasi potential 
strength, fully into the war, and there began a 
close partnership, unparalleled between allies. 
At a conference in Washington, at ‘ie end of 
1941, it was agreed to set up an Anglo- \merican 
directing body for the war, to defeat Germany 
first, and then to turn the full stren: | 1 of both 
countries against Japan. This st: ‘egy was 
maintained until the end. But it was some time 
before America was able to bring he: full force 
to bear, and in the meantime the {rc nations 

had to take very heavy 

punishment. In the Far 


East Japan conquered Bur- 
ma, Malaya, the Philippines, 
and many island bases. In 
Russia the German spring 
offensive reached the foothills 


of the Caucasus. In the 
Western Desert General 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps 


pressed to within 40 miles of 
Alexandria. At sea U-boats 
threatened to throttle Britain 
by closing the seaways. 

At the end of 1942, how- 
ever, the United Nations 
were ready to seize the initia- 
tive, which they never lost 
again. The Germans were 
checked magnificently by the 
Russians at Stalingrad, 
where, in the New Year, 
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the German Sixth Army surrendered. In Egypt 
General Montgomery's Eighth Army (under the 
supreme command of General Alexander) won a 
decisive victory over the Afrika Korps at Ex. Ara- 
MEIN (q.v.). In November American and British 
troops landed in French North Africa; and by 
May 1943 the Germans and Italians had been 
cleared from Africa. British and Americans then 
landed in Sicily, and in September invaded 
Italy. This soon led to the overthrow of Musso- 
lini and the unconditional surrender of Italy— 
though German troops continued to fight 
bitterly on Italian soil until the end of the war. 
In 1943 the long fight with U-boats and surface 
raiders in the Atlantic turned decisively in favour 
of the Allies. 

7. RETURN To THE Continent. Throughout 
1943 Britain was transformed into a gigantic 
invasion base. A very powerful air offensive was 
directed against German industrial centres to 
weaken her military power; and then, on 6 June 
1944, popularly called D-Day, British and 
American troops, under the supreme command 
of the American General Eisenhower, landed in 
Normandy. All the resources of science had 
been harnessed to equip them and to keep them 
supplied. Floating (Mulberry) harbours made 
the invading forces independent of ports; a 
pipe-line under the ocean (Pluto) supplied the 
millions of gallons of fuel needed in mechanized 
war. The Germans were gradually driven back 
into Germany from the west, while at the same 
time the Russians drove in from the east. At 
the end of April 1945 Hitler committed suicide 
in the ruins of Berlin, and on 5 May Germany 
surrendered unconditionally. 

8. Conquest or Japan. As the struggle 
against Germany reached a climax, heavy blows 
were dealt at Japan. After the great battles of 
the Coral Sea and Mipway (q.v.), American 
sea and air power gradually mastered the 


Japanese navy, and in a series of bitter struggles 


one island: after another was conquered. Then 
aircraft working from both land bases and air- 
craft-carriers began to bombard Japan itself. In 
August an atomic bomb, a new and terrifying 
instrument of war, was dropped by an American 
aircraft on Hiroshima, and a second atomic 
bomb devastated the town of Nagasaki. At this 
stage Russia also declared war on Japan, and on 
17 August 1945 Japan surrendered uncondi- 


tionally. 
Before the fighting had ended, the free nations, 


meeting at San Francisco, had agreed to set up 
an international organization which, it wa» 
hoped, would succeed where the League of 
Nations had failed in preserving the peace of the 
world. To this Uxrrep Nanos OncanezaTion 
(q.v,.) the formidable tuk of clearing up the 
debris of 6 years of war and restoring faith 
among nations was delegated. 
See abo Frasr Womtp Waa, 
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SECRET SOCIETIES. 1. These are bodies of 
people sharing particular religious, political, or 
other views, who band together to practise 
secret rites and ceremonies from which they 
exclude everyone who is not a member, Such 
societies have existed at most times and places, 
in both simple and highly-organized com- 
munities, Sometimes they are secret because 
authority is suppressing their doctrines, some- 
times to enable them to take violent action in 
support of their beliefs, or sometimes, as with 
the U.S.A. Frarernrries (q.v. Vol. IX), merely 
to enhance their solemnity and exclusiveness. 
Usually, though the existence of a secret society 
may be well known, the members are able to 
conceal their identity. 

Some religious secret societies have been a 
threat to law and order because violence of some 
kind is included in their rituals. The word 
‘assassin’ (see ASSASSINATION) comes from the 
name of a Persian religious sect, active at the 
time of the Crusades, and thus named because 
they drugged themselves with hashish, an opiate, 
before murdering their victims. Negroes in Haiti, 
in the West Indies, and in central America, occa~ 
sionally practised ‘vodoo’, or ‘hoodoo’, a body 
of superstitious practices which sometimes in- 
volved murder as part of its ritual. The ‘thugs’, 
a criminal society existing in India until the 
19th century, sacrificed their victims to Kali, a 
Hindu goddess, by strangling them with a cord 
or scarf. 

A great many secret societies have been 
formed in opposition to political oppression. 
Such societies are generally small to lessen the 
risk of betrayal; but they sometimes gain a con- 
siderable political influence, and have been the 
cause of many rebellions. In modern times there 
have been such societies in China, Russia, the 
Balkans, Italy, and Ireland. 

2. Cuma. The ‘Boxers’ (from a Chinese word 
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meaning ‘Fists of Harmony’) were a secret 
society founded in the late 19th century to drive 
out of China the ‘foreign devils’-—Japanese, 
Germans, Russians, French, and British. In 
1900 the Boxers inspired an attack on the 
foreigners in Pekin; these collected for safety in 
the British Legation, where they were besieged 
until sailors from British ships fought their way 
into the city and relieved them. 

3- Russta. In the second half of the 19th 
century, a society of young intellectuals known 
as ‘Nihilists’ (from Latin nihil ‘nothing’) became 
impatient with the slow pace of social reform in 
Russia; they therefore planned to attack and 
destroy the country’s institutions, though sug- 
gesting nothing to replace them. They attacked 
with daggers and bombs, and the Government 
used the secret police against them, and sent 
many of them as convicts to the salt mines in 
Siberia (see Revo.ution). A Nihilist was re- 
sponsible for the assassination of the Czar 
Alexander II in 1881. 

4. Tue Barxans. In the last hundred years 
there have been many secret societies in the 
Balkans. Among these was the ‘Black Hand’, 
a society existing in the Serbian army in the 
early 20th century to oppose the neighbouring 
Austrian Empire. Its members butchered their 
own King, Alexander, and his Queen, and were 
thought to be responsible for the murder on 
28 June 1914, of Archduke Ferdinand, the heir 
to the Austrian throne, an incident which was 
the final cause of the First World War. 

The Roumanian Iron Guard, a nationalist, 
anti-Jewish organization, finally put down by 
King Carol, was started as a secret society in 
1927. 

The ‘Committee of Union and Progress’, 
another nationalist society later known as the 
“Young Turks’, and formed of Turkish intel- 
lectuals, settled in Salonika in 1900; eventually, 
having gained control of part of the army, the 
Young Turks marched on Constantinople and 
deposed the Sultan in 1922. -The strongly 
nationalist policy of the Young Turks provoked 
the bitter enmity of the other Balkan countries, 
and also of the Arabs in the Middle East. Incon- 
sequence, there grew up before the First World 
War many Arab secret societies. These included 
the ‘Ahad’, a society formed in Mesopotamia 
and limited almost entirely to Arab officers in 
the Turkish army, and the ‘Fetah’, an anti- 
Turkish society in Syria, consisting of land- 
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owners and intellectuals. All the 
long ceased to exist. 


ocieties have 


5. Iraty. Two well-known <-cret societies 
in Italy during the roth cen..-y were the 
‘Camorra’ and the ‘Carbonari’ e Camorra, 
so called after the smock its 1.-:nbers wore, 
started in about 1820 in Naple ı society to 
protect political prisoners from | | treatment 
at the hands of the jailers and other prisoners, 
by offering fixed bribes and by blackmail. Its 
blackmail methods were practise’ throughout 
the Kingdom of Naples by criminals who had 
been discharged or had escaped, and the society 
gained considerable political power. Towards 
the end of the 1gth century, however, after the 
unification of Italy, it became merely a black- 
mailing association; and traces of its influence 
are still said to be`found among some immi- 
grants in the U.S.A. 

The Carbonari, or ‘charcoal burners’, was 
formed originally by workmen ne. Naples as 
a means of helping each other again: oppressive 
landowners; but, after the French "evolution, 
it extended its activities to oppose tv? anny in all 
forms. It was active in the Papa! “tates near 
Rome, where, in 1824, very ruthless measures 
were taken against it, its members being im- 
prisoned, tortured, and hanged. 1827 it 
provoked a rising in Naples against the “ing; but 
this was quelled, its leader hang and the 


society declared illegal. The framework of its 
organization consisted of ‘lodges’, | that of 
the Freemasons (q.v.); these lodges were used 


by Mazzint (q.v. Vol. V), the Italian patriot, 
for his “Young Italy’ society, which played a part 
in the nationalist movement that ended in the 
union of Italy in 1870. 

A. Sicilian society, known as ‘Mafia’, origi- 
nated in the late 18th century in a movement by 
the Sicilians for self government. The bands of 
armed followers with which the big landowners 
defended their interests during pcriods of dis- 
order, though officially disbanded in the early 
tgth century, still continued in secret. They 
engaged in smuggling, in blood feuds, or in 
murders committed for revenge, and became so 
powerful that the wealthy were willing to bribe 
them to secure safety, In 1892 about 150 of the 
Mafia were arrested; those leaders who escaped 
arrest went abroad, chiefly to the U.S.A., though 
one by one they returned. During the First 
World War the Mafia revived, but was put 
down by the Fascist government after 1922, only 
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A FIVE-DOLLAR NOTE ISSUED BY THE FENIANS 


Notes were printed in Ireland to raise money for the Fenian cause. They were not legal currency 


to revive again during the Second World War. 
Bandits believed to belong to the Mafia have 
caused trouble to the police in recent years. 

6. IRELAND. Many secret societies, both 
political and religious, have flourished there. 
In 1784 a Protestant secret society was started; 
it was first called the ‘Levellers’ because its 
members levelled the fences enclosing common 
land, and, later, ‘Whiteboys’ because of the 
white smocks they wore, and finally ‘Rightboys’ 
or ‘Peep of Day Boys’. The ‘Orangemen’, a 
Protestant society which started in 1795 as an 
offshoot of the Orange Lodge of Freemasons in 
Belfast, is still active in Ulster. The society 
spread to the United States, where it was said 
sometimes to co-operate with the American 
society, Ku Klux Klan, in a common cause 
against Roman Catholicism. 

The Roman Catholics founded a society 
called the ‘Defenders’ to oppose the Orangemen, 
and rather later, about 1800, they started the 
‘Ribbon’ society. 

The best-known Irish secret societies were 
formed to get rid of British control in Ireland. 
The ‘Fenian’ society was active among the Trish 
in the U.S.A. as well as in Ireland. At first it 
kept its purpose secret, but between 1865 and 
1870 it was exposed by several acts of violence: 
its members caused an explosion at Clerkenwell 
Prison, London, and attempted to seize Chester 
Castle; and on the other side of the Atlantic 
they tried to invade Canada from the U.S.A. 
The ‘Invincibles’, an offshoot of the Fenians, 


were responsible in 1882 for the murder in 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, the Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
‘Sinn Fein’ (meaning ‘Ourselves’) planned the 
rebellion that broke out in Dublin on Easter 
Monday, 1916, during the First World War; and 
they accepted an offer of secret assistance from 
Germany. After the war the Sinn Feiners en- 
couraged guerilla warfare against the ‘Black 
and Tans’, British forces so named from their 
black berets and khaki uniforms. ‘This fighting 
ended in 1921 when a treaty was signed giving 
full self-government to southern Ireland. Later 
the new Irish government was engaged in fight- 
ing with the I.R.A. (Irish Republican Army), 
another secret organization which had earlier 
fought the British. 

4. America. One of the most notorious secret 
societies of modern times is the ‘Ku Klux Klan’, 
which derived its name from the Greek kuklos, 
acircle. It originated in the Southern States in 
1866, after the American Civit War (q.v.), in 
protest against the emancipation of the Negroes, 
and aimed at intimidating Negroes in order to 
prevent their voting. The disguise, consisting of 
long white sheets and a white hood concealing 
the faces, terrified the superstitious ex-slaves. 
The members, many of whom had served in the 
Confederate armies, were ruled by the auto- 
cratic ‘Grand Wizard’, and its meetings were 
called ‘Klanklaves’. It began with whipping 
and tarring and feathering its victims, and setting 
fire to their property, and went on to hanging, 
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KU KLUX KLAN INITIATION CEREMONY IN GEORGIA 


lynching, and dynamiting. Since its cloak of 
secrecy was used by rogues as a cover for private 
crimes, those who had belonged for genuine 
motives of principle left the Klan, and its repu- 
tation fell. About 1872 it ‘went underground’; 
but, after the First World War, an ex-colonel of 
the American army revived it, hoping to counter 
the movement to grant more concessions to 
the Negroes. It claimed also to support the 
‘American way of life against Jews, Roman 
Catholics, and immigrant communists and 
‘radicals’. The movement was taken up by big 
business, and started profit-making on a big 
scale, through terror and blackmail; but the 
society was extremely corrupt, and members 
quarrelled fiercely in the Press and in the law 
courts, making fantastic accusations about 
bribery. The movement was eventually under- 
mined by the contempt felt for it by honest men. 
In June 1947 it disbanded itself to avoid a 
Federal investigation that might have led to 
huge assessments for taxes. This ‘hooded 
violence’ came to be treated with such scorn 
that, at its later ‘Klanklaves’, Negro children, 
draped in their mothers’ bedsheets, would 
prance behind a procession. 


The Klan retained power longest in ‘the Deep 
South’, chiefly in Georgia. When tl mperial 
Wizard’ of the Georgia Klan died in 1947, a 
successor was crowned ‘Imperial Emperor’ of 
the Knights of Ku Klux Klan; but he was not 


accepted by other branches. For a time the 
Georgia State Legislature refused to take any 
action against the Klan, in spite of public 
opinion; and no one was punished for any of the 
twenty-six lynchings perpetrated in Georgia 
between 1930 and 1949. In January 1951, how- 
ever, the Legislature finally passed a measure, 
aimed at but not naming the Klan, which made 
it illegal to wear masks or to burn crosses on 
public or private property without written 
permission from the owner. It also prohibited 
intimidation of any persons or groups by any 
other person or group. This legislation showed 
that public opinion had at last gained a victory 
over the Ku Klux Klan. In Alabama the 
wearing of masks, except at carnivals, was made 
illegal, and a grand jury sentenced to prison the 
‘Grand Dragon’ of the Alabama Klan for refusing 
to produce his list of members. 


See also FrrEmasons. 
See also Vol. IX: U.S.A. FRATERNITIES. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE, see Minisrers or 
THE Crown, Section 3. 


SENATE, see AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 
SERFDOM, see SLAVERY. 


SHERIFF. In England this officer is the Queen’s 
representative in each shire or county. In Scot- 
land the title applies to local judges (see Scor- 
tisu Law). In the U.S.A. a sheriff is an official 
who carries out minor duties in courts, and who 
has the custody of prisoners awaiting trial. 
Before modern police forces were established in 
America, sheriffs had strong powers for keeping 
law and order in country areas. 

The English sheriff existed before the Norman 
Conquest. Gradually his powers have been 
taken away from him, and today his office is 
largely a ceremonial one. Every year on 12 
November the Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Lord President of the 
Council and other Privy Councillors, the Lord 
Chief Justice, and two or more High Court 
Judges form a special court to nominate the 
sheriffs for the following year. Three names are 
selected for each county, and these are submitted 
to the Queen, who, at a special meeting of the 
Privy Council, ‘pricks’ one name for each county 
on the list. 

The ancient qualification for a sheriff is that 
he shall hold sufficient land in the county to 
answer for any damages awarded against him 
for neglect of duty. He usually has to be a man 
of means, for the expenses of a sheriff are con- 
siderable and the office is unpaid. 

He attends in person upon the judge of Assize 
(q.v.). He is responsible for seeing that any 
sentence of death is carried out. He is the return- 
ing officer for the county in parliamentary 
Erections (q.v.), though in fact this duty is 
generally performed by the clerk of the county 
couneil. Other duties, such as summoning 
juries, issuing writs, and executing civil judge- 
ments, are actually performed by the under- 
sheriff, usually a solicitor practising in the county 
town. 

In cities and towns where this office exists 
sheriffs are appointed by the city or town 
council. > 


SHIP MONEY. From before the time of the 
Norman Conquest the Kings of England pos- 


SIEGE 
sessed the right in time of war to demand ships 
from coastal towns for the defence of the king- 
dom (see Navar Bases). In the later Middle 
Ages a sum of money was often levied instead. 
During the 16th century levies of this kind were 
made several times, even on inland areas; but 
under the Tudor monarchs when the payment 
was extended to inland areas it was always 
voluntary. The Stuart Kings were the first to 
extend the payment of ship money to the whole 
country as a compulsory tax; and this was done 
in peace-time for the first time by Charles I in 
1634. During the next 5 years over £750,000 
was collected. The money was devoted to re- 
building the English fleet—a very necessary 
expenditure; but the tax roused great opposi- 
tion, especially among inland landowners. 
There were two points of principle at issue. 
The less important was whether the King had 
the right to extend the tax from coastal to inland 
areas; the more important was whether the 
King had the right to levy a general tax on the 
whole country without first obtaining the con- 
sent of Parliament. Various medieval statutes 
had declared that this was illegal, except when 
money was needed urgently for the defence of 
the Kingdom. Charles I was at this time trying 
to rule without Parliament. The main control 
that Parliament had over the King was that it 
controlled the money, but if the King could 
collect ship money in this way in peace-time, 
Parliament would lose this control and the 
King would become an absolute ruler. Many 
landowners, therefore, refused to pay. In the 
test case of John Hampden, a Buckinghamshire 
squire who refused to pay, the judges decided 
that as the law stood the King was not exceeding 
his rights on either point. One of the first acts 
of the Long Parliament in 1640, therefore, was to 
alter the law, making it illegal in all circum- 
stances to collect taxes without parliamentary 
consent (see Civil WAR, Enouisu), As a result 
the ship money of 1640 was the last tax to be 
collected in Britain solely on the King’s autho- 
rity. 
Sce also TAXATION; PARLIAMENT. 


SIEGE. Before the invention of the cannon in 
the 14th century, a city or castle could be forti- 
fied by walls and ditches (see FORTIFICATIONS) SO 
that it was difficult for the attackers to take it by 
direct assault. A besieged fortress might some- 
times be carried by a surprise attack, or by the 
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ASSYRIAN SOLDIERS BESIEGING A CITY 
Relief from the Palace of Ashur-nazir-pal, Nimrud (885-60 Bc.) 


treachery of one of the defenders; but usually 
the besieging army had to force a surrender by 
starvation. 

A fortress might be captured by filling up the 
open ditch which surrounded it, and then‘scaling 
the walls with ladders. But the defenders could 
upset the scaling ladders, or pour boiling oil, 
lead, or pitch on the enemy as they clambered 
upwards. The attackers, therefore, tried to clear 
the defenders from the walls by showers of 
arrows, sometimes building special wooden 
towers, taller than the wall, to give the marks- 
men a better field of fire. 

The attackers might breach a wall by batter- 
ing it with a ram or bore, by hurling missiles 
against it, or by undermining it. The ram, 
usually a large tree-trunk slung between beams, 
was swung backwards by a team of forty or 
fifty men, and then released to dash itself 
against the wall in the attempt to breach the 
masonry. The bore was lighter, needed a 
smaller crew, and attempted to pierce the wall 
at a single point. The crews commonly worked 
under a roughly improvised roof to protect 
them from the missiles of the defenders. The 
defenders would sometimes try to catch the 
point of the ram and prevent its being drawn 
back. 

In the Middle Ages primitive machines, 
working on the principles of springs and pulleys, 
could hurl rocks and stones a long way, either 
against a gateway or over the walls of a fortress 
on to the defending troops. 


The walls were undermined by digging a 
tunnel under them, removing the arth, and 
shoring up the roof of the undergrou:| chamber 
with beams. Then these beams we t on fire, 
and when they collapsed there was a. od chance 
that part of the undermined wall > ould also 
subside. 

With the development of Arti y (q.v.) 
a new technique of siegecraft was de. ed. The 
attackers approached the fortification by way 
of successive parallel trenches gradua\'y pushed 


forward to the point at which batteries of guns 
could be trained accurately upon a single point 
in the walls. The object was to make a breach, 
and then to send in a storming party. But the 
defenders had ample time to prepare secondary 
works, and these, built up behind the breach, 
might be quite as formidable as the walls them- 
selves. WELLINGTON (q.v. Vol. V) breached the 
defences at Badajoz, in Spain, in 1812, and then 
found himself confronted by a terrifying maze 
of ditches, mines, and sword blades fitted into 
beams of wood. Wellington took Badajoz, but 
only by a subsidiary attack which crossed the 
walls by means of ladders at an unguarded point. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries almost 
every important town in Europe was fortified, 
and sieges were more common than battles. 
A precise and elaborate etiquette governed siege 
operations. A defender who persisted in resis- 
tance, and- in wasting lives, after it was clear that 
he could neither be relieved nor hold out longer, 
might find his garrison attacked and killed. On 
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the other hand, after an honourable capitula- 
tion, the besieged troops were often allowed to 
pass through the enemy lines to rejoin their own 
forces. 

There have been some famous sieges even 
within recent times, notably that of Paris by the 
Prussians in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1. 
The French capital was surrounded and be- 
sieged until the city consented to negotiate for 
peace. In 1885 General Gorpon (q.v. Vol. V) 
was besieged in Khartoum, in the Sudan, for 
10 months, until the Dervishes succeeded in 
breaking through and killing him and his 
garrison. During the Sourn Arrican War 
(q.v.), the successful defence of Ladysmith, 
Mafeking, and Kimberley by the British forces 
aroused enormous enthusiasm in England. In 
the Sseconp Wortp War (q.v.) the Russians 
held out stubbornly against attacks by great 
numbers of German troops at Leningrad for 
about 24 years, and again at Stalingrad for about 
8 months of constant battle. The eventual 
retreat of the German army from Stalingrad in 
1942 marked the turning-point of the war in 
the east. In 1941 at Tobruk, in Cyrenaica, a 
garrison of Commonwealth troops of the 8th 
Army, supplied entirely by sea, held out for 
8 months against the German General Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps, after the German advance had 
swept eastwards to Egypt. This stand enor- 
mously impeded the German advance, for their 
supply lines were in danger of being cut. Tobruk 
was relieved after a successful British counter- 
offensive, but was later captured. 

See also FORTIFICATIONS; LAND WARFARE, HISTORY OF. 


SLANDER, see LIBEL AND SLANDER. 


SLAVERY. The word ‘slave’ derives from the 
Slav races of eastern Europe who, in the Middle 
Ages, were kidnapped and sold in large numbers 
by merchants to the slave-markets of the Moslem 
East. Most of the Ancient CIVILIZATIONS (q.v. 
Vol. I) of the Near East and the Mediterranean 
were based on slavery; slaves performed all the 
hard labour of those lands: they built the 
Pyramids, for example, and all the public 
buildings. They were generally taken in large 
numbers from lands conquered in war, or some- 
times they were people who had been sold to 
their fellow-citizens for crimes or for being in 
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The supreme example in the ancient world of 
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a slave State was the Greek Stateof Sparta, where 
the majority of the inhabitants were slaves (see 
Spartans, Vol. I), All the Greek city States, 
however, employed slaves to some degree. In 
spite of their enlightened ideas of human liberty, 
the Greeks were not worried by the existence of 
slavery. Their greatest philosophers, such as 
ARISTOTLE (q.v. Vol. V), regarded it as ‘natural’ 
that barbarians (that is, non-Greeks) should be 
the chattels of the Greeks and perform all the 
more unpleasant tasks. They realized, however, 
that slaves gave better work when well treated, 
and slave-owners were forbidden by Greek law 
to kill their slaves or to treat them too harshly. 
Some slaves were allowed even to train as school- 
masters and private tutors. 

The number of slaves in the Mediterranean 
world increased greatly with the rise of the 
Roman Empire. The slave-markets of Delos, 
in the Aegean, and elsewhere were thronged with 
the captives taken by the conquering Roman 
armies, and the price of slaves fell so low that 
an average Roman citizen could afford a slave. 
Moreover, since the children of slaves were 
automatically slaves, the numbers remained 
very large. The Roman galleys were manned 
by slaves, and the factories of the Roman world 
were staffed almost exclusively with slaves, 
herded together by night in slave-barracks, 
called ergastula, under appalling conditions of 
squalor. 

The whole of Roman society soon came to 
be based on slavery, and this in the long run 
seriously weakened the Roman Empire. Un- 
willing workers are always uneconomical once 
the possibility of replacing them cheaply no 
longer exists. Also, the existence of a large slave 
class meant that many of the native Roman 
working-class were unemployed and had to be 
maintained in idleness by the Government. In 
the rst century B.C. there were many slave 
revolts, the most famous led by Spartacus, an 
escaped slave-gladiator, in 73 B.C. These were 
marked by dreadful atrocities committed by the 
slaves on their masters and by the appalling 
cruelty with which the revolts were suppressed. 
When the Roman Empire ceased to expand, the 
supply of slaves captured in war fell off, and 
slaves, therefore, being less easily replaced, had 
to be better treated. Laws were passed to 
punish anyone who treated them harshly, and 
the practice of freeing slaves and their families 
at the death of their owner increased. These 
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‘freedmen’ became an important part of Roman 
life, and from the middle of the rst century A.D. 
the Roman civil service came to be staffed 
largely by them. The growth of Christianity in 
the Roman Empire also tended to encourage a 
better attitude towards slaves; but though 
slavery was on the decline, it did not end when 
the Roman Empire became officially Christian 
in the 4th century. 

In the Middle Ages, in spite of the efforts of 
the Christian Church to suppress it, slavery 
never died out in western Europe. It was the 
sight of English slave boys in the market of Rome 
which first prompted Pope GREGORY THE GREAT 
(q.v. Vol. V) to send missionaries to convert 
England. Certain Celtic tribes were recognized 
under Anglo-Saxon law as slaves, Anglo-Saxons 
could be sold into slavery for debt, and the port 
of Bristol carried on a flourishing slave-trade 
with Ireland. 

The system of feudal ‘serfdom’ which existed 
throughout medieval Europe was in many ways 
a form of slavery. The serf, or villein, was not 
the private property of another man, but he was 
bound to his lord’s land, which he cultivated 
and which he could not leave to go elsewhere. 
Serfs were officially ‘unfree’ (see FEUDAL 
System). In parts of western Europe this system 
persisted until the time of the Frencu REvo.u- 
TION (q.v.), and in eastern Europe right up to 
the present century. 

In the 16th century the discovery and coloni- 
zation of America opened up a new era in the 
history of slavery, just as it was dying down in 
Europe. The first European settlers, especially 
in Central and South America, made slaves of 
the natives in the parts they colonized; but they 
treated these slaves so harshly that most of them 
died. The need for more slaves to do the heavy 
work which Europeans could not do in so hot 
a climate was met by the slave-traders, who 
brought Negro slaves from the west coast of 
Africa. They established trading posts there and 
made forays into the interior to capture the 
wretched natives, whom they shipped across the 
Atlantic in dreadful conditions and sold to the 
colonists in the West Indies and in South and 
Central America. During the 17th and 18th 
centuries this slave-trade increased greatly with 
the settlement of the southern part of North 
America and the establishment of the large 
cotton plantations, which needed labourers 
capable of working in the hot climate. These 
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and the sugar plantations of the West Indies 


were by this time under British co- ‘rol, so that 
the slave-trade was in the ha of British 
merchants, mostly operating fro: Bristol. In 
Britain itself, although slavery \ 3 not sup- 
ported by the law, many wealth -ople kept 
Negro slaves as domestic servants ənd openly 
bought and sold them. In 1772. owever, a 
famous judge, Lord Mansfield, ruled in court 
that as soon as a slave set foot on } nelish soil, 
he became free. Many Negroes were then cast 
out by their masters and took to the slums, 
living by begging and crime. Durin the 18th 
and 19th centuries public opin against 
slavery was growing fast. The slave- trade was 
made illegal in 1807, and in 1833, largely as the 
result of the efforts of men such William 
WILBERFORCE (q.v. Vol. V), sla as an 
institution was abolished throughout ‘he British 
Empire. 

This abolition did not, however, «(lect the 
United States of America, which, by ihis time, 
had broken away from Britain. The:, slavery 
had been abolished in the cooler ‘Jorthern 
States between 1776 and 1810, and attempts 
had been made to resettle some of ne freed 
slaves in the new independent state ©! Liberia, 
in West Africa. In the hotter South, however, 
where slavery was much more sortant 


economically, the white landowners lused to 
abolish it. It was this issue that led to the 
AMERICAN Crvit War (q.v.). With the victory 
of the North, slavery was abolished all over the 
United States, 

In the East the greatest slave-owners have 
been the Moslem Arabs. Arab slave-traders not 
only brought slaves from Europe but themselves 
operated in Africa; and even after the slave- 
trade had been abolished by the leading nations, 
they continued their trade in the interior of 
Africa down to the present day. It was among 
their victims that the great missionary David 
Lrvincstone (q.v. Vol. V) did most of his work. 
Elsewhere in the world, in China and India, 
for example, slavery has existed at various times, 
though serfdom, which still exists in many parts 
of India today, was usually more common. 

In the present century the League of Nations 
and the Unrrep NATIONS ORGANIZATION (q.v.) 
have made strenuous attempts to suppress the 
remaining vestiges of the slave-trade. But today 
there has grown up a new evil, little different 
from slavery at its worst—the concentration 
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A SLAVE AUCTION AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, U.S.A., IN 1861 


camp of the TOTALITARIAN (q.v) countries. 
In Germany and Italy under the Fascist 
régimes, and in Communist Russia and else- 
where in eastern Europe, men and women, for 
no reason except that they oppose the political 
philosophy of their rulers, are herded into 
prison camps, where they are forced to work 
under harsh guards on building canals, cutting 
down forests, and so on, without wages and with 
the barest necessities of life, Great numbers of 
them die of exhaustion or starvation. 
See also PERSECUTION. 


SLUMS. 1. There is no exact definition of a 
slum, yet everyone who sees one will recognize 
it. When a number of houses are crowded into 
a narrow dismal street, or round a small court, 
so that the inhabitants are living in over- 
crowded conditions, and when houses are not 
provided with proper amenities or fall into dis- 
repair, one may say that a slum exists. Most 
slums are found in towns, though it is possible 
to have slums in the country. Slums have 


existed in the big cities of all countries—and 
they are everywhere the result of overcrowding, 
poverty, ignorance, or indifference. But these 
evils are found in very different proportions in 
various countries; and may be caused by many 
different circumstances, such as war, a back- 
ward political system, or bad climate and 
barren soil which result in a low standard of 
living. 

In Britain the slum problem is largely a 
result of the very rapid growth of towns follow- 
ing the InpusrriaL REVOLUTION (q.v. Vol. VII). 
Early in the 18th century Manchester had about 
10,000 inhabitants; by 1800 it had 95,000; in 
1931 Manchester and Salford together had a 
population of just under a million. Liverpool 
increased from 12,000 in 1775 to over a million 
in the city and its immediate neighbourhood in 
1g11. The population of Bristol rose from 
30,000 to over 400,000 in roo years; that of 
Birmingham from 73,000 to over a million. The 
number of people in London and the Home 
Counties had increased by 600% in the 100 
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Engraving by Gustave Doré, from Blanchard Jerrold’s 
Pilgrimage in London, 1872 


years between 1831 and 1931. The same thing 
was happening throughout the country. The 
building of new houses could not keep up with 
so rapid a growth, and little was done to see that 
the new houses were planned or built properly. 

In the 1gth century the people in many of 
these towns were housed in appalling conditions. 
Houses were crowded together with little light 
or air; two or more families sometimes lived in 
one room; there was often no water laid on to 
the house, several houses sharing one tap andone 
earth closet. Disease, naturally, was rampant, 
particularly among children, and epidemics 
of cholera began to break out and to spread 
beyond the slums, causing a fear which did much 
to arouse a spirit of reform in Britain. In the 
second half of the 19th century and at the be- 
ginning of the 2oth century people turned their 
attention more and more to improving the con- 
dition of housing. 

2. EARLY Rerorms. In 1851 Lord SHAFTEs- 
BuRY (q.v. Vol. V) persuaded Parliament to pass 
an Act allowing Local Authorities to build 
lodging-houses in which homeless people (of 
whom there were thousands) could sleep at 
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night. These lodging-houses, t of which 
remained in private hands and refore were 
run for profit, provided rows of h bunks on 

_ which people could lie down for a -enny or two 
a night. Most of the people usi e lodging- 
houses were very dirty, and in few of the 
houses was running water availa] r washing; 
conditions, therefore, got so bad laws were 
passed authorizing the police to spect, and 
directing that the lodging-housc. should be 
whitewashed in an attempt to | down dirt 
and disease. 

In 1868 the first general housing of Parlia- 
ment was passed, and this allowed, although it 
did not compel, Local Authorities to pull down 
really insanitary houses if the owners refused to 
keep them in a healthy conditi Although 
much was to be done in the n 50 years, 
governments, local councils, and th« public still 
thought mainly of relieving bad © um areas 
rather than of improving the hou: .g of the 
population in general—of curing er than 
preventing the evil. Action was not iken until 
a house or group of houses was cou cmned as 
a slum; it could then be either ‘in oved’ or 
‘cleared’. Improvement meant tli leaking 
roofs were repaired, extra lavat built, 
water-pipes laid on, and damp anc ildewed 
flooring replaced. Vermin were killet by fumi- 
gation, doors replaced where these had been 
burnt for firewood, very damp basements closed 
and boarded up. In some cases people could be 
prosecuted and fined if too many slept in one 


room. Ifa slum was too bad for ‘improvement’ 
of this kind, it was ‘cleared’, and the inhabitants 
moved to new dwellings, generally blocks of 
flats. These had to be built as close as possible 
to the working places of the tenants, who could 
not afford to travel a long distance to work, and 
in any case often would not settle far from the 
neighbourhood they were used to. 

In 1885 an Act giving Local Authorities power 
to enter slum houses to inspect them was passed. 
In 1890 came the important Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, which gave councils 
wider powers to prosecute the landlords of un- 
healthy buildings, and to destroy very bad 
property, paying compensation to the owners; 
power was also given for the first time to build 
new homes with public money, even’ without 
clearing a slum. Other laws followed, and by 
1909 all Local Authorities were required to set up 
committees for public health and housing. But 
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the Housing Acts on the whole still did not 
compel Local Authorities to take action. Some 
authorities made little use of their powers, 
although others, for example Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and parts of 
London, did very good work. From 1890 to 
1913, only about 14,000 dwellings were built 
by Local Authorities; in fact only one-tenth of the 
Local Authorities in Britain had taken any action 
at all. 

The Local Authorities had many difficulties to 
contend with. The cost of building was very 
heavy and had to be paid for entirely out of the 
Rares (q.v.), for there were no government 
grants. The owners of slum property, who were 
sometimes influential people in the district, did 
their best to force up the purchase price when 
compelled to sell. The tenants who were turned 
out of the old dwellings with their low rents 
could not afford the higher rents in the new 
houses or flats. Moreover, these tenants had 
often deteriorated from living in bad conditions, 
and did not know how to look after better houses 
which they often soon reduced to slum condi- 
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SLUMS 
tions, (There were then no trained property 
managers to help slum people by showing them 
better ways of living.) To help to meet some of 
these difficulties voluntary groups of public- 
spirited people formed housing ‘trusts’ or 
societies, on a non-profit-making basis, to build 
dwellings for the lower-paid workers. Blocks 
of solid flats built by these means can be seen in 
many cities which, though they may now look 
to us gloomy and forbidding, represented in 
their day a great advance: they were solid, 
sanitary, and water-tight, and the rents were low. 

It was about that time that an energetic and 
public-spirited London woman, Octavia Hill, 
began to tackle the problem of teaching people 
how to use their new homes; and as the result of 
her work, the modern idea of Housinc MANAGE- 
MENT (q.v.) with all the social work involved 
began to develop, and special people were 
trained on her lines. 

3- Movern Renousinc, Before the First 
World War, although many people thought of 
the slums as ‘black spots’ that should be rooted 
‘out, few realized how big the problem was. 
After the war the fearful housing shortage, 
particularly of houses at rents which the ordi- 
nary working people could afford to pay, brought 
the whole question of housing to the fore, and 
resulted in the formation of a new national policy 
of building houses at modest rents with the help 
of money advanced by the Government to local 
councils or private builders. At length, housing 
and slum clearance came to be regarded as parts 
of the same problem. The gradual progress 
towards providing enough good houses at a low 
rent, as part of a general scheme of TOWN AND 
Country PLannine (q.v.), was recognized as 
the best method of eventually clearing all slums. 

But in spite of the growth of municipal hous- 
ing, the shortage of houses remained a serious 
problem for many years, especially after the 
Second World War. As long as houses are short, 
people are bound to live in the overcrowded 
conditions which make new slums, and all the 
bad property cannot be pulled down. The 1921 
Census showed that of the population living in 
private houses (that is, excluding hotels, board- 
ing-schools, barracks, and so on) about 14% 
were living at the rate of more than two to a 
room; the north of England, Scotland, and parts 
of London had an even higher percentage than 
that, The Housing Act of 1935 laid down a 
precise legal definition of overcrowding for the 
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Hot water from Battersea Power Station is carried under 
the Thames and stored in the tower on the right for use 
in the flats 
first time: a dwelling was declared to be over- 
crowded where there was insufficient sleeping 
accommodation to provide for the separation of 
the sexes, and where more than two people were 
living in one room, three in two rooms, five in 
three rooms, seven and a half in four rooms, or 
ten in five rooms. Children under 1 year were 
not counted; those under 10 ranked as half a 
person. Only rooms normally used for sleeping 
or living, and only those over 50 square feet in 
capacity, were counted as rooms. Bathrooms 
and kitchens, for example, did not count. Local 
Authorities were required to make a survey to 
discover how much overcrowding existed in 
their areas, and to submit a plan for dealing 
with it, involving slum clearance and rehousing 
where necessary. By 1936 the survey showed 
that 5'4% of the population were overcrowded, 
even according to the rather low standard laid 
down in the Act. In 1933 about 300,000 houses 
were scheduled for clearance, and a 5-year 
programme was drawn up to complete the 
clearance; but many housing authorities con- 

sidered that the list for demolition was ve: 
incomplete. One estimate stated that at least 
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350,000 new houses must be 


tin 5 years it 
slum clearance were to be ei =, 

Although some slums leared’ by 
German bombing during ond World 
War, many good houses. wer olished too, 
which further increased the ig shortage. 
Also, in order to accommodate le evacuated 
from their homes, a large num! houses, and 
even whole streets, which had condemned 
as unfit for human occupatio ! scheduled 
for demolition, were given first epairs, and 
the families who moved into remained 
there long after the war. The i ased cost of 
repairs caused many houses to fall into bad con- 
dition, and owners could be compelled by law 
to put right only sanitary defects and nothing 
more. Therefore, although sche f municipal 
Housine (q.v.) have led to vuilding of 
hundreds of thousands of new ho in Britain, 
much work still remains to be done before slums 
have been altogether removed. nwhile, in 
countries which are poorer or | politically 
developed, extensive grim slums continue to 
exist. 

See also Housina, Munictpar; Hous: AGEMENT} 
Town Ann Country PLANNING. 

See also Vol. XI: Homes, Hisrory or 
SMUGGLERS. These are peop! ho evade 
Customs anp Excise duties (q.v secretly 
bringing into or out ofa country gocis on which 
a duty should be paid. Such goods are known 
as ‘contraband’, Smuggling is often carried out 


on a large scale. 

At the time of Edward I, when English wool 
was in demand by the weavers of Flanders and 
France, men called ‘owlers’, probably because 
they worked at night, smuggled wool out from 
Romney Marsh in Kent, and elsewhere. In the 
14th century, smugglers brought in woven cloth, 
the import of which had been forbidden in 
order to protect the home industry. Soon after 
tobacco had been introduced into England in the 
16th century, duties were imposed on it, and 
tobacco was smuggled into Cornish creeks in 
French, Flemish, and Cornish ships. 

In the 16th century the smuggling of Negro 
slaves began (see SLAVERY), mainly by the 
British and Portuguese. The Spaniards claimed 
that by law they alone had the right to import 
Negroes into America. But the planters were 
eager to obtain more slaves, so this human 
contraband was taken across the Atlantic from 
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A PLAN OF PORTSMOUTH FOR THE USE OF EXCISE MEN, SHOWING SMUGGLERS’ LANDING PL. 


The landing places are 


Africa to America and later to the West Indian 
islands. 

In 1651 a Navication Act (q.v. Vol. VII) 
was passed in Britain, which laid down that any 
goods the colonies imported must be bought 
from Britain and carried in British ships. This 
caused much ill-feeling, for the colonists were 
most unwilling to pay British duties, and in 
consequence French, Spanish, and Dutch sea- 
men smuggled in goods which they could sell 
more cheaply. 

In the 18th and early 19th centuries smug- 
gling in England reached its height, and in 
Kent and Sussex especially, it was very well 
organized, Although sea-smugglers generally 
owned their own boats, took the risks, and 
pocketed their profit, gangs of smugglers ashore 
were run by business firms. Incredible stories 
are related, especially in G. P. R. James’s novel 
The Smuggler, about such bands as the ‘Hawk- 
hurst Gang’, operating from a Kent village. 
Even the clergy took part in smuggling tea, silks, 
and liqueurs. During the NAPOLEONIC Wars 
(q.v.), the French armies used English cloth and 
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ACES ABOUT 1816 
marked by a stroke 


boots fetched by smugglers. Sometimes part of 
the return cargo to England, usually silk, con- 
sisted of French exiles fleeing from the peril of 
the guillotine (see FRENCH Revo.uTion). At one 
time whole fleets of smugglers were passing 
between Kent and the French coast. 

In 1698 methods of preventing smuggling 
were overhauled and the service augmented. 
A corps of ‘Riding-officers’ was instituted, and 
these could call on the help of the dragoons— 
mounted soldiers; but the efforts of these soldiers 
were often half-hearted, indeed they were some- 
times in league with the smugglers. Later, the 
system of coastguards, under the control of the 
Customs Board, was extended along the whole 
line of coast, and they were posted at intervals to 
keep a look-out. After 1820 the British Govern- 
ment took more determined action to check 
smuggling, and at the same time the growing 
policy of free trade meant that more goods were 
allowed to be exported and imported without 
duty. 

Smugglers 
lie across hills or mountains, 


prefer those regions where frontiers 
for example, the 
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Cheviots between England and Scotland, or the 
Pyrenees between France and Spain; and sea- 
coasts with deep inlets and islands, such as the 
coasts of western Ireland, Cornwall, the Isle of 
Man, the Solway Firth, and the Dutch islands. In 
south-east Belgium the moorlands on the borders 
of Germany, north of the Ardennes, are called 
the ‘Hole in the West’ because of the amount 
of smuggling that went on across them. 

In the 20th century smuggling has notably 
increased because of the heavy import duties 
on many goods. Silks, nylon stockings, drugs, 
and currency, and small precious objects such 
as jewels and watches, are smuggled, In 1936 
there were 8,500 cases of smuggling in Britain, 
and fines amounting to £13,000 were imposed. 
Tn 1949, 13 years later, there were as many as 
32,000 offences, and fines of £111,250 were im- 
posed by the courts. There was much smuggling 
in America during the period of ‘prohibition’, 
when strict laws against the sale of alcoholic 
drink were in force. The term ‘bootlegger’, 
originally applied to men who hid bottles in the 
legs of their high riding-boots, was used for such 
smugglers. Methods of smuggling have become 
more cunning; articles are hidden so ingeniously 
that Customs officers need great alertness, and 
sometimes also scientific apparatus, to detect 
offenders, especially traffickers in drugs in the 
Middle East. Much smuggling is now done by 
aeroplane. 

Romance has always gathered round smug- 
glers, and many writers, such as Sir Walter Scott 
in Guy Mannering and R. D. Blackmore in Lorna 
Doone, have written of them. The essayist 
Charles Lamb wrote: ‘I like a smuggler; he is 
the only honest thief.’ Many of them were 
in fact cruel, ruthless people of a low type. 

See also Cusroms AND EXCISE. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE. x. This term is ap- 
plied to a set of laws which provides people with 
money or medical treatment when they specially 
need it. They receive help when they are ill or 
out of work, or in old age, or when there is a 
death or a birth in the family. The idea is based 
on the ordinary principle of commercial 
INSURANCE (q.v. Vol. VII), by which, in return 
for small regular payments, an insurance com- 
pany undertakes to pay a large sum should the 
event take place against which the insured 
person is protecting himself—for example, 
death, fire, or theft. Social insurance works in 
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the same way, but the State i he insurance 
company. Under many kinds of : il insurance, 
a person receives benefits only ii iie has himself 
contributed regularly to the State ior a definite 
length of time; these are known as « ntributory 
insurances. There are also non. ontributory 
kinds of benefit: for instance, th: tate makes 
payments to parents according to the number of 
children they have, yet the pare need have 
made no contribution at all. These 10n-contri- 
butory family allowances and othe: such State 
benefits are not insurances in th: trict. sense; 
but as they form part of a general system in 


which people do pay some contri 
are included under the term ‘soci 


lons, they 


insurance’, 

2. Hisrory. In the middle of the roth century 
people believed that it was the duty 6° a govern- 
ment to keep law and order, but no! ʻo interfere 
in any other way with the life of citizens. The 
sick, the poor, and the old were looted after by 
the Poor Law (q.v.) and by pris charity. 
The conditions of social misery however, 
brought about by the INDUSTRIAL, E =oLuTIoN 
(q-v. Vol. VII) made it clear that t Govern- 
ment must take some action, Al , as the 
franchise was widened (see ELECTION), and even 
the very poor had the power of the vote, political 
parties needed to seek their support. In conse- 


quence, in other countries as well as jn Britain, 
action began to be taken to relieve the hardships 
of the poor. 

The first law of social insurance was made in 
Germany in 1883 by the statesman BISMARCK 
(q.v. Vol. V). All employers in Germany were 
obliged to contribute to central funds from 
which compensation was paid to employees who 
suffered accidents at work or to their relatives if 
they died. State insurance funds had been set up 
earlier in France and Italy, but these were 
voluntary, 

In the United Kingdom the first Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was passed in 1897. It com- 
pelled employers to pay compensation to in- 
jured workers or, if they died, to their relations. 
Before this an injured workman had been able 
to get no compensation unless he brought an 
action in the law courts to prove that the em- 
ployer was to blame for his injury. As few work- 
men had enough money for this, disabled work- 
men either received charity from the Poor Law 

r begged in the streets, The 1897 Act covered 
only the more dangerous industries, but further 
Acts in 1900 and 1906 gave almost all workers 
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A Ro Gai DE 


Agreed upon by the 


WORKMEN 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY Printing-Houfe, OXFORD, 


Whofe Names are hereunto Subfcribed the Firft Day of March, in the 
Year of our Lord 17%. for the more effectual ing on the Contri- 
bution, begun the Firft Day of March, in the Year of our Lord 1703 
for the Purpofes herein after mentioned, Jiz. 


HAT Yearly, upon theFirt 
<a Day of March, at Ninc of the 
SSP; Clock in the Forenoon, the 

a fhid Workmen, or the te 
S Part of them, thall Affemble 
My in the Printing-houfe of the 
fud Univerfity, or in fuch 
otherPlaceas they fhall Agree 
upon, and fhallchen andthere 
ah Choote Two ofthe fid Work- 
men to be Key-kecpers of 
the Cheft herdin d after menti- 
ed, (One whereof Mall be 
x, | always a Compofirer, and the 
N other a Preffman) and every 


ated, without the Confent of the Workmen, or the Major Pat of 
them, whereof the Overicer for the Time being, having: Sublcri- 
bed thefePrefents, fhallbe One; and every of the fid Workmen who 
fhal be abfent, may Depute any Peria to Vote in their ftcad, touche 
ing all Matters concerning thefe Prefents. 

Il, “That all Moncey paid into the Cheit, and all Intereft arifing 
therefrom, thall be appropriated only to_the Ufe and Benefit of the 
Widows and Orphans (if any) of the fid Workmen, and the Sum 
which. thall become Payable to the Widow, and Children of every 
of the fid Workmen who fhall dic, hall be Paid in Three Days 
next after the Death of the faid Workman, and thall be Proportionse 
ble to the Number of Years the deceafed Workman fhall have Paid 
to the fanl Chet; to which end the Table Annexed to thefe Prefects 
is Calculated, which Tableand Explanation thereof, with thefe Artie 
cles, fhallalways be kept in the fid Cheit, that all Perfons concern’d, 
may have Recourte thereunto, as often as Occafion thall Requite; 
and all the faid Workimen are Obliged to Obferve the fame; 
and the Moncy which thall become Payable to the Widow and Chil- 
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protection against injuries received at work, and 
the later Act also provided compensation for 
industrial diseases. None of these laws, however, 
was based upon the insurance principle, for the 
person who received help did not have to contri- 
bute. In 1grr the National Health Insurance 
Act and the Unemployment Insurance Act— 
both contributory schemes—were passed. The 
Government paid some of the money, but the 
employees and employers had to contribute the 
rest by buying special stamps which they stuck 
on cards, Benefits were paid out only to those 
who had contributed. In 1925 contributory 
Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age pensions were 
introduced, and during the 1920’s new legisla- 
tion on workmen’s compensation was passed. 
By 1940, although there were many schemes of 
social insurance in Britain, they had all grown 
up piecemeal, and were, in consequence, diffi- 
cult and very expensive to administer. Also 
certain groups, such as clerks who earned more 
than £420 a year and married women who were 


not working for their living, were not covered by 
any kind of national insurance. 

3. BEVERIDGE Report. In 1941 Sir William 
Beveridge (later Lord Beveridge) was asked by 
the Government to advise on the future of 
British social insurance and allied services. His 
Report, published in 1942, contained proposals 
for a comprehensive scheme of insurance to be 
grouped under one Ministry. In addition he 
proposed a free medical services scheme, a 
system of children’s allowances, an industrial 
injuries scheme, and a training scheme for the 
unemployed. He proposed new rates of pay- 
ment, which would vary with the Cost oF 
Lrvinc (q.v. Vol. VII), and longer periods over 
which benefit was to be paid. He advised that 
contributions should be collected, as before, 
from the employee, the employer, and the 
Treasury. 

4. NATIONAL INSURANCE. The National In- 
surance Act, passed in 1946 and put into 
operation on 5 July 1948, followed broadly the 
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lines of the Beveridge Report. It established one 
comprehensive scheme for sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and retirement pensions. The entire 
population over school-leaving age is now 
divided into three groups: (i) those employed 
by others, (ii) those who work on their own 
account, (iii) those who do not work for money, 
All, with few exceptions, are compelled by law 
to insure themselves. The exceptions chiefly 
comprise married women (who may choose 
whether or not they wish to take part), students, 
and members of the armed forces. Payment of 
benefit is in almost all cases conditional on 
contributions paid. $ 

The following are the main kinds of benefits 
as they stood in 1952: 

Unemployment and sickness benefits. The same 
weekly rate of benefit is paid for both, and 
certain allowances are added to these rates for 
relations or others, provided they are dependent 
on the insured person (see UNEMPLoyMENr In- 
SURANCE), 

Maternity benefit. The benefit consists ofa lump 
sum paid when the baby is born, and a weekly 
allowance for 4 weeks after that day. If the 
mother is fully insured in her own right she may 
draw a larger weekly benefit for 13 weeks, 

Widow's benefit and pension. The benefit is pay- 
able in every case for 1 3 weeks after the husband’s 
death, but the amount of the pension varies (see 
PENsrons). 

Guardian’s allowance. The allowance of 195, 
a week for a child not his own, but for whom he 
is responsible, is paid weekly to the guardian in 
place of the family allowance. 

Retirement pensions. The pension rates for a 
single man and woman, or a man and wife, are 
a few shillings higher than unemployment and 
sickness benefits (see PENsions), 

Death grant. The grant is a lump sum paid to 
the person responsible for the payment of 
funeral expenses, 5 

When people reach retirement age, even if 
they have not paid enough contributions, they 
will still receive pensions if their need is genuine, 
though they have first to undergo a ‘means test’: 
that is, they must declare what money they 
receive from any other sources. 

The 1946 National Insurance Act has. re- 
placed many earlier laws. Modern social in- 
surance in Britain is based on this Act, together 
with the Family Allowances Act (1945), the 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act 
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(1946), the NavionAL Hear 
(1946), and the NATIONAL Assi: 
(qq.v.). The Family Allowan: 
every family with 5s. a week fo: 
the first. 

Although the idea of social ins: 
many practical difficulties aris 
There is a tendency in recer 


SERVICE Act 
NCE Act (1948) 
Act provided 
ich child after 


ince is simple, 
n applying it, 
ears for the 


Treasury to pay a larger proporiion of money 
than either the employees or the employers, But 
while the true basis of insurance | hat so much 
must be paid in before a benefit ca.) be received) 
is no longer strictly observed in all the social 
insurance laws, the idea that the citizen must 
pay something is retained in a veneral way. 
Behind it there is the Principle of a contract 
between the citizen and the Stat: , and of benefit 
received by right, as distinct from the old Poor 
Law where benefits were received from charity. 
But sometimes the principle of a contract may 
conflict with another principle—(!: i: of helping 
people in serious misfortune, wither or not 
they have paid in enough ‘mone. The old 


unemployment insurance system bioke down in 


the early r9g0’s since it was obvi isly impos- 
sible to stop paying money to an unemployed 
person and to let him starve, ev: though he 
had received all the money to which he had any 


right. A long period of acute un raployment 
may upset the financial basis of any social 
insurance. 

In the early days of social insurance the laws 
only applied to people who received moderate 
or low wages, People who earned monthly 
salaries instead of weekly wages, and those with 
high incomes, were left to look after themselves. 
Recent laws apply to practically everyone, no 
matter what their income may be. This is in 
line with the democratic idea of allowing every- 
one to have equal rights. It is true that there is 
some waste, because people with good incomes 
may not really need the benefits paid to them. 
But the only way to avoid that would be to have 
a ‘means test’ to find out what everyone’s in- 
come is; and the disadvantage of the means 
test is that those receiving benefits receive them 
not because they are entitled to them as citizens, 
but because they are poorer than other people. 

Lord Beveridge, in making his proposals in 
1942, intended that benefits and contributions 
should vary according to the cost of living, and 
to the numbers of people who are out of work. 
But although certain adaptations to meet 
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changes in the cost of living have been made 
over a number of years, a sliding scale which is 
constantly changing has proved too complicated 
to be practical. On the whole, social insurance 
is not meant to guarantee a specified STANDARD 
or Livinec (q.v. Vol. VII), but only to guard 
people against being too heavily hit by mis- 
fortunes or certain heavy expenses. 

See also NationaL HEALTH SERVICE; UNEMPLOYMENT 


INSURAN Pensions; Poor Law; NATIONAL ASSISTANCE. 
See also Vol. VII; INSURANCE. 


SOCIALISM. The term ‘socialism’, like the 
terms ‘liberalism’ and ‘conservatism’, first came 
into use about the time of the Reform Bill of 
1832. The main aim of the socialist is to transfer 
the ownership of capital resources, and the con- 
duct of industry with it, from the private enter- 
prise of individuals to the control of the whole 
society (see Caprraism). Socialism, therefore, 
is a policy aiming at the ownership and control 
of the means of production (or, in other words, 
capital) by the whole of society, and at the 
management of those means by the whole in the 
interest of the whole, rather than by individuals 
in the interests of individuals. 

Socialists consider that the State represents 
society and can act for it; but a distinction may 
be drawn between society, meaning a voluntary 
organization or rather a sum of voluntary 
organizations, and the National State, meaning 
a single compulsory organization making and 
enforcing a uniform body of law (see NATION AND 
Srare). If we draw this contrast, and make this 
distinction, we may think that socialism, in 
demanding State ownership and State control 
of the means of production, is laying its emphasis 
on the State rather than on society, and that 
therefore socialism, though it uses the terms 
‘society’ and ‘social’, is not in its essence con- 
nected with society, a voluntary organization, 
but rather with the State and its compulsory 
system of Jegal organizations. This distinction 
may seem subtle; but it is none the less im- 
portant, as we shall see when we come to discuss 
the various types of socialism and the various 
schemes of socialization which have been sug- 
gested. : 

The history of socialism is as old as the ancient 
Greeks; a peculiar type of socialism may already 
be traced about 400 B.C. in the Republic of PLATO 
(q.v. Vol. V). The Christian fathers, and also 
the medieval Church, preached the doctrine 
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that before the Fall it was intended that, since 
all men would be just, they should enjoy all 
things in common; and that after the Fall, 
private property was introduced as a punish- 
ment and a remedy for sin. People had to be 
capitalists because they were not good enough 
to be socialists. But though such socialistic ideas 
are to be found throughout history (for instance, 
four centuries ago they can be found in the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More (q.v. Vol. V)), the 
rise of the socialist movement belongs, in the 
main, to the 19th century, and is connected with 
the general growth of revolutionary ideas which 
sprang from the FRENCH REVOLUTION (q.v.). 
In France there was a socialist movement as 
early as 1790, which developed in different ways, 
making its appearance in public life and politics 
during the Revolution of 1848. In England a 
doctrine of socialism was preached before the 
time of Karl Marx by men suchas Robert OWEN, 
the Welsh mill-owner and propagandist, and 
later by the Christian Socialists, led and inspired 
by clergymen such as Charles Kincstey. The 
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great apostle of socialism, however, is Karl 
Marx (qq.v. Vol. V). It is the Marxian theory 
of socialism, expounded in the Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848 and developed in Marx’s book, 
Das Kapital, which has largely held the field for 
the last 100 years. Marx’s theory of classes and 
the ‘class-war’ is based mainly on German con- 
ditions rather than English, though Marx lived 
and worked in England for most of his life after 
1849. In the present century Russia has 
become the home of Marxian theory and prac- 
tice, and Lenin and Stalin have become modern 
apostles of a form of socialism—though under 
the name of Communism (q.v.) and with con- 
siderable developments of Marx’s version of 
socialist theory. In England Keir Harvie (q.v. 
Vol. V) became the first Labour M.P. in 1892, 
and in 1893 he founded the Independent Labour 
Party which has evolved into the present Labour 
Party (see Poxrricar PARTIES). 

The term socialism covers a great many vary- 
ing and even conflicting theories. In its broadest 
sense socialism includes all theories and prac- 
tices which aim at establishing some form of 
collective ownership and management of the 
means of production, whether the controlling 
agency be the State, or whether it be local self- 
governing groups or ‘syndicates’ of workers (see 
Anarcuy). In another sense of the term 
socialism (which in this sense is perhaps better 
called ‘social democracy’, as its adherents cal] 
themselves ‘social democrats’) is opposed to 
communism and quite different from it in its 
methods. Socialists of the ‘social democracy’ 
type, to which the British Labour Party belongs, 
believe in a peaceful transformation of the 
economic order from individualism to socialism 
by the methods of representative Democracy 
(q.v.), achieved by general consent; while 
socialists of the ‘communist? type (who also, 
incidentally, claim to be democrats) believe in a 
forcible transformation by revolutionarymethods, 
achieved by the imposition on the whole com- 
munity of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ — 
a term which is used to describe the toiling in- 
dustrial masses. In a third sense of the term 
socialism means any form of State socialism—in 
other words any form, whether peaceful or 
forcible, which makes the State the authority 
owning and controlling the means of production. 
According to this meaning of socialism the 
forms of socialism which prefer to vest the 
authority in local self-governing groups or 
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syndicates of workers are not t 
can be described as ‘anarcho mmunism’, or 
‘anarcho-syndicalism’. Yet if ; nake the con- 
trast between ‘society’? and ‘sate’ which we 
suggested at the beginning oí 
might well say these other typ: 
examples of real socialism. 


See also ANARCHY; CAPITALISM; 
CRACY; POLITICAL PARTIES. 


socialism, but 


is article, we 
were the true 


MUNISM; Deno- 


SOLICITOR, see Lawyer, Section 2, 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL, see Liaw OFFICERS, 
SOMERSET HOUSE, see Vn STATISTICS, 
Section 2. 

SOUTH AFRICA, GOVERN: NT OF. The 
Union of South Africa, an indepen:!*.1t Dominion 
of the British Commonwealth as a single 
central Government for its four pro’ nces—Cape 
Province, Natal, the Orange Fr: State, and 
the Transvaal. In each province « provincial 
council has authority over local : xtters only. 
The Union Government resembles ‘nat of other 
Dominions; it has a Governor-(:: eral repre- 


senting the Queen, and two Hows of Parlia- 
ment, the Senate and the Assembly. A Cabinet 
is formed, as in Britain, by the leader of the 
strongest political party, The Senate consists of 
forty-nine members. Eight are elected from 
each province by Parliament and by the pro- 
vincial council for that province; two are 
elected by Parliament and by the legislative 
assembly of South-West Africa; ten are ap- 
pointed by the Government; four are elected by 
Africans throughout the Union; and one is 
appointed to represent Cape Coloured voters. 
There are 1 59 members of the House of Assem- 
bly. Of these, 150 are elected by voters through- 
out the Union; six are elected by white voters 
in South-West Africa 3 and three are elected by 
African voters in the Cape Province. (An Act 
of 1951 has decreed that there shall be four more 
constituencies with members elected by Coloured 
males in the Cape Province.) Those entitled to 
vote are all adult European citizens, and also 
literate Cape Coloured males in the Cape 
Province and Natal and African males in Cape 
Province only, who either own property or earn 
a salary of a fixed amount. All members of 
Parliament must be of European descent. 

The Union, which dates from i910, was 
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established in order to put an end to economic 
rivalry between the four colonies and to reach 
agreement on questions of native policy and 
Indian immigration. The first Premier of the 
Union was General Botha, who had formerly 
fought against Britain. He was succeeded in 
1919 by another famous Boer War leader, 
General (later Field-Marshal) Smuts (q.v. 
Vol. V). By the Srarure or WESTMINSTER 
(q.v.) in 1931 the Union obtained full Dominion 
status as a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and is represented in London, 
Ottawa, and Canberra by High Commissioners, 
and in the United States, Holland, France, and 
Italy by an Ambassador. A British High Com- 
missioner is stationed in Pretoria, in the Trans- 
vaal, and moves to Cape Town when Parliament 
is in session. The Houses of Parliament are in 
Cape Town, and the government administrative 
offices in Pretoria. In Parliament and in the 
public service both English and Afrikaans are 
official languages. White children learn both 
languages at school. 

There are three main political parties in the 
Union: the Nationalists, the United Party, and 
the Labour Party. 

With four distinct communities, the European, 
the African, the Indians in Natal, and the Cape 
Coloured people (descendants of Asiatic im- 
migrants with a white mixture), there are 
many political and social problems to be solved. 
Most South Africans believe in residential and 
social separation of the races, and this separation 
operates in hotels, on the railways, and in 
cinemas. Non-Europeans have very little poli- 
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South Africa House 
UNION BUILDINGS, PRETORIA, THE GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


tical power, and many public and private 
professions are closed to them. There are, how- 
ever, African, Indian, and Coloured doctors and 
teachers who work among their own people. 
The Union has incorporated the old German 
Colony of South-West Africa, for which she 
formerly held a mandate, against the wishes of 
the United Nations Assembly, which wanted her 
to accept a trusteeship agreement for the terri- 
tory. The Union Government has on several 
occasions approached the British Government 
informally to transfer the three British terri- 
tories of Swaziland, Basutoland, and Bechuana- 
land (known as the High Commission Terri- 
tories) to Union administration. 
See also Brrrish COMMONWEALTH} COLOUR PROBLEM. 
See also Vol. I: SOUTH AFRICANS; NEGRO AFRICANS. 
See also Vol. III: SOUTH AFRICA. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR (1899-1902). This 
war, often known as the Boer War (boer is Afri- 
kaans for ‘farmer’) was fought between Britain 
and the Boer republics of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, and was the climax of a long series of 
quarrels, with outbreaks of fighting, between 
the British Government and the Boers, the 
descendants of the Dutch settlers. In 1806 the 
Cape Colony had become a British possession ; 
about 30 years later, numbers of Boers trekked 
northwards to escape British rule, and because 
they wanted more land. They founded the 
republics of Natal (which was annexed by the 
British in 1842), the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal. When gold was discovered in the 
Transvaal (1886) fortune seekers came in their 
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thousands, founding the town of Johannesburg; 
and the 'ransvaalers felt that the security of their 
country was menaced by the presence of so many 
Uitlanders, as the foreign gold-seekers were called. 
The President of the Transvaal, Paul KRUGER 
(q.v. Vol. V) was reluctant to give the heavily 
taxed Uitlanders the rights of citizenship in 
the Transvaal, and, encouraged by Cecil 
Ruopes (q.v. Vol. V), Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, they began to plot rebellion. Dr. Jame- 
son, Rhodes’s assistant, made an unjustifiable 
raid with an irregular army into the Transvaal, 
planning to co-operate with the Uitlanders in 
Johannesburg; but he and his force were cap- 
tured, and the ‘Jameson Raid’ naturally inten- 
sified ill-feeling. The Transvaal began to arm, 
and Britain sent more troops to South Africa. 
There were further attempts at negotiation, but 
when these failed war broke out, and the 
Orange Free State, bound by treaty, joined the 
Transvaal. 

At first the Boers (who were excellent horse- 
men and shots) outnumbered the British troops 
in South Africa. They cut off British forces in 
Kimberley, Mafeking, and Ladysmith, and 
besieged them. Until reinforcements arrived 
from England the Boers were successful every- 
where, and in the ‘Black Week’ of December 
1899 they defeated separate British forces in 
three battles. 

By February 1900, after Lord Roberts had 
arrived from England as commander-in-chief, 
with Sir Herbert Kitchener as chief of staff, 
the tide had turned. By October Roberts had 
captured Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and 
Pretoria, and formally annexed the Boer States. 
But the Boers did not acknowledge defeat, and 
for another 18 months their leaders, Smuts 
(q.v. Vol. V), Botha, de la Rey, and de Wet, 
kept up active and often effective guerilla war- 
fare. Kitchener then systematically cleared the 
country, destroying farms which the Boers were 
using as sniping posts, and sending Boer 
families into concentration camps. This was 
militarily effective, but aroused bitterness in 
South Africa which has hardly yet died down. 
To many European countries, as well as to a 
great many people in Britain, the war seemed 
at the time to be an unjustified attack by a great 
power on a smaller free country. 

When at last the Boers had to give in, peace 
was signed at Vereeniging in May 1902, and the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State became 


British colonies. The Boer leaders joined with 
the British leaders to build up ~outh Africa as 
a united whole, and in 1910 the i nion of South 
Africa was established asa self-ex ning country 
in which Boers and British had «al rights (see 
SOUTH Arrica, GOVERNMENT O! 

By the end of the war Britain | od put nearly 
450,000 troops into the field in wl >: was then the 
biggest overseas war ever waged a European 
power. Against this weight of numbers the 
Boers developed successful guerilla tactics by 
the use of ‘commandos’—sma!! self-sufficient 
columns of cavalry, living off the land, which 
harassed the British by constant surprise 
attacks. 

See also Vol. I: SOUTH AFRICANS. 

SOVIET, see Russian Consrrri rion; Loca 
Government (U.S.A. AnD Euro 

SPANISH ARMADA. This the great 
Spanish fleet which set out to attac: England in 
1588. Puiip I of Spain (q.v. Vol. ©) wanted to 
recover England for Catholicism «nd win the 
crown and succession for his daug . He was 
angered also by the successful raids | iat English 
sailors were making against Spani: ships and 
American settlements. Philip decided to trans- 
port with a large fleet a Spanish anv! Portuguese 


army to Flanders, where they would join forces 
with the Spanish troops stationed the 

the Duke of Parma. This combined fot 
then invade England, landing near ihe mouth 
of the Thames. 

The expedition was delayed because DRAKE 
(q.v. Vol. V) attacked the Spanish store-ships 
at Cadiz in 1587, and then just before -the 
Spaniards were due to sail their admiral died. 
His place was taken by the Marquis of Medina 
Sidonia, who had had no previous sea experience. 
A fleet of 132 ships, including twenty powerful 
galleons, set sail. Queen Elizabeth, who had an 
excellent spy system, had known of the expedi- 
tion for some time, and her fleet of thirty-four 
warships and many hired ships was ready at 
Plymouth, commanded by the Lord Admiral, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, with many famous 
seamen such as Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher. 
After being delayed by a storm in the Bay of 
Biscay and forced to refit, the ‘Invincible Ar- 
mada’ arrived off the Cornish coast near the 
Lizard on 19 July 1588. 

Lord Howard sailed out of Plymouth Sound 
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National Maritime Museum 


A CONTEMPORARY PAINTING OF THE ARMADA 


A Spanish galleass is in the middle foreground. 


The bow and stern views of an English ship on either side, cach 


appear to represent the Lord Admiral’s flagship, the Ark Royal 


to meet the enemy ships, but instead of engaging 
them at close quarters and boarding them as was 
the usual practice, he attacked at a distance with 
broadsides of cannon-shot. His small ships, not 
laden with troops, were more manoeuvrable than 
the large, heavily laden Spanish ships. Lord 
Howard followed the enemy fleet up the English 
Channel, keeping up a running fight inter- 
mittently for a week, until eventually the 
Spanish anchored off Calais. He then released 
eight fireships, old hulks filled with pitch and set 
alight, so that they would drift with the wind 
and tide into the middle of the enemy anchorage. 
They caused damage and great confusion, and 
forced the Spaniards to take to sea again. The 
English fleet then engaged them in furious battle 
in which the Spaniards lost 4,000 men and the 
English under 100. The Spanish were decisively 
defeated, and had to retreat without waiting 


for the Duke of Parma to embark his army. The 
winds prevented a direct journey back to Spain, 
and the Spanish admiral decided to withdraw 
round the north of Scotland. 

When the English fleet, through lack of 
ammunition, had to give up the chase, only 100 
Spanish ships remained, and another 46 were 
destroyed by shipwreck on the coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland during the long and dangerous 
passage home. This victory saved England from 
invasion and the danger of Spanish domination; 


it also established English command of the sea 


over Spain and enabled adventurous English 
seamen to harry Spanish possessions in the New 
World and to do immense damage to Spanish 
trade (see Sra Power). 


SPEAKER. This is the title of one of the most 
important persons in PARLIAMENT (q.v.). He is 


British Travel and Holidays Assn. 
THE SPEAKER’S PROCESSION TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


The Serjeant-at-Arms with the mace leads, and the 
Speaker is followed by the Train-bearer and Chaplain 


an elected member of Parliament who is chosen 
by the other members to act as Chairman of the 
House or Commons (q.v.). In early days the 
Speaker was the spokesman of the ‘faithful 
Commons’ who, when Parliament met, heard 
the King’s speech, retired to deliberate among 
themselves, and then returned to tell the King 
and his Council through their spokesman what 
they had decided. At first the Speaker was 
nominated by the King; after the REVOLUTION 
OF 1688 (q.v.) the Commons asserted their right 
to choose him themselves. Today he is elected 
by the House at the beginning of each session, 
and is often re-elected so long as he is willing to 
serve. In days when the Commons might have 
to oppose a wilful King, the Speaker was often 
the person on whom the royal anger descended. 
Men were not always willing to take this respon- 
sibility ; even today, in the ceremony of appoint- 
ing the Speaker, the chosen person puts up a 
show of resistance, thus reminding the House of 
its past struggles. He also begs the Sovereign 
to put the most favourable construction on the 
proceedings of the House, another relic of past 
conflicts. 

Mr. Speaker has a position of great dignity 
and privilege. He was ‘the first Commoner’, 
taking precedence over all others, until in 1905 
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a Royal Warrant placed the 
above him. He receives £5, 
official residence in the Palace 
adjoining Parliament, a pension, 
PEERAGE (q.v.) on retirement. 


me Minister 
a year, an 
€ Westminster 
d, usually, a 
is generally 


chosen from the majority party, bt someone is 
selected who is acceptable to shades of 
opinion; generally he is chosen | unanimous 
vote of members. At a genera) election the 


Speaker is usually allowed to re 
tuency unopposed. In the Hous 


1 his consti- 
he presides 


over debates, maintains order and sees that the 
rules are kept, and admonishes persons guilty of 
breaches of the House’s privilege represents 
the Commons when they go to the Lords to hear 
the Queen’s speech, and on formal and state 
occasions. Under the Parliamen! Act of 1911 
he decides which bills are money bilis and there- 
fore not debated by the House of J.wrds, and his 
decision is final. He claims for tte House its 
‘ancient and undoubted’ privilege he begin- 
ning of each Parliament. All coraplaints of 
` breach of privilege are made to hi» in the first 
place; if he thinks that the case cal!» tx inquiry, 
the Committee of Privileges in: rates the 
matter and reports to the House. I’! zhelected 
as a party man, the Speaker preserves a great 


tradition of impartiality in the chair. His 
rulings are practically always accep and in 
this way he ensures that all parties anc opinions 
get a fair hearing, and that minoritics are not 


overridden by the majority party, 

The chairman of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives is also known as the Speaker (see 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTION). 

See also House or Commons. 


SPECIAL HOSPITALS. Although distinctions 
arose at an early date between physicians and 
Surgeons, the latter being associated with the 
barbers (see Surcery, History or, Vol. XI), 
specialism in medicine in its modern form did 
not appear until about a century ago (see 
Mepicing, Hisrory or, Vol. XI). Then, as 
knowledge about particular diseases and the 
different methods of treating them accumulated, 
it was a natural consequence that certain 
diseases should be treated in special hospitals. 
Before the 18th century few special hospitals 
had existed apart from those, such as the 
Bethlehem in London, which dealt with the 
mentally afflicted (see Menrat Hosprrats), and 
isolation hospitals for lepers. 


One type of special hospi- 
tal founded in the 18th cen- 
tury was the lying-in or 
maternity hospital, such as 
Queen Charlotte’s Hospital 
in London, where women 
could go to have their babies 
in less discomfort and under 
more hygienic conditions 
than could be found in the 
home. 

The oldest types of special 
hospital were the leper hos- 
pitals which, in the Middle 
Ages, were to be found 
throughout Britain and 
western Europe. These were 
placed, as the Scottish poet 
Robert Henryson wrote in 
the 15th century, “at the 
tounis end’. The suburb of 
Liberton to thesouthof Edin- 
burgh was originally Leper 
Town. By the end ofthe 14thcentury the number 
of lepers or supposed lepers had greatly decreased 
in western Europe, and many of the leper 
asylums were no longer needed. There are still 
a small number of lepers in England, people 
who have usually contracted the disease abroad; 
but there are some 3 million lepers in the British 
Empire as a whole. The British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association (B.E.L.R.A.) has 
done much to establish leper hospitals in the 
tropics, where modern methods of treatment 
have succeeded in curing a considerable number 
of patients (see Leprosy, Vol. XT). 

Special hospitals in London and in other 
arge towns are now to be found for tropical 
diseases, cancer, skin diseases, venereal dis- 
eases, nervous diseases, eye diseases, diseases of 
the ear, nose, and throat, heart and chest dis- 
eases, and others. There are special hospitals for 
children, and for crippled children orthopedic 
hospitals where deformities of the bones and 
joints can be treated by surgery and remedial 
exercises. Sir William Treloar’s homes treat 
children suffering from tuberculosis of the 
bones and joints. A special kind of hospital is 
the open-air sanatorium, used in particular 
for the treatment of TUBERCULOSIS (q-V- Vol. 
XI) and many orthopedic illnesses. Many 
sanatoria are built so that the wards can be 
opened to the fresh air, and beds can easily be 
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A LEPER SETTLEMENT IN UGANDA 


As well as receiving medical treatment the patients are trained in schools and on 


farms 


moved out on to verandas when the weather 
allows. 

A hospital for those with incurable diseases is 
to be found at Putney; and special institutions 
are being developed all over the country for the 
old who can look after themselves to some 
extent but need some expert care. For those 
who were so severely wounded in war that they 
cannot be taken care of at home there is the 
Star and Garter Home at Richmond, Surrey. 
For ex-service men, however, whose limbs had 
to be amputated as a result of war wounds, a 
special hospital was established at Roehampton, 
in south-west London, where patients can be 
fitted with artificial limbs and shown how to use 
them. Civilians who have lost a limb through 
accident or disease can now receive a similar 
service at Roehampton. 

In general hospitals it has long been customary 
to nurse some cases of infectious disease, such as 
typhoid, in special wards. Most large munici- 
palities, however, now provide isolation hospitals 
for infectious diseases, in which patients with 
such infections as measles, scarlet fever, typhoid, 
mumps, chickenpox, or smallpox can be nursed 
under special conditions of isolation so that the 
disease does not spread. 


See also Hospirats, HISTORY OF; Nationa HEALTH 


SERVICE. 
See also Vol. XI: DISEASE. 
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Henry Grant 
AN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL NEAR LONDON FOR DELICATE CHILDREN 


A geography class is in progress around the map modelled 
on the ground 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. x. GENERAL. These 
give educational treatment to children who are 
physically or mentally handicapped through 
such causes as blindness, dumbness, deafness, 
backwardness or mental deficiency, or delicate 
health. Not all handicapped children need to 
go to special schools; it depends on the nature 
and the seriousness of their affliction. Most 
Diazetics (q.v. Vol. XI), for example, can 
attend ordinary schools provided suitable 
arrangements are made for dieting, and a great 
many dull and backward children are still in- 
cluded in ordinary schools, where they are 
taught in special classes. Many disabilities such 
as stammering or emotional maladjustment can 
be dealt with by regular visits to special clinics. 
All blind, deaf, and aphasic children (that is, 
children who, from affection of the brain, have 
lost or failed to develop normal speech) can be 
taught efficiently only in special schools, as can 
many epileptics and others. 

The number of special schools has increased 
rapidly in recent years, there being by 1950 
over 600 approved special schools in England 
and Wales with some 47,000 pupils. They are 
run either by Local Authorities or by voluntary 
bodies. Wherever the numbers allow, they are 


organized into primary and secondary schools 


on the national plan. One seco». ary grammar 
school for the deaf has been ope at Newbury 
in Berkshire. Parents may ask to : ve any child 
over 2 years old examined to s>- if he needs 
special educational treatment, anl, if he does, 
the Local Education Authority s):ould provide 


it. Blind or deaf children betwee: 
and 5 are sent, if possible, to s 


1e ages of 2 
‘ial nursery 


schools or classes, but the majo of handi- 
capped children do not receive special treatment 
until they reach the age of 5 ye: After this 
the earlier they receive skilled ention the 


better is their chance of improvement. The 
upper age-limit for children attending special 
schools is 16 years. 

2. SCHOOLS FoR THE BLIND An» Drar, The 
number of blind children of schoo! age capable 


of being educated in England and Wales is about 


1,500. With the improved standar¢ of national 
health, blindness has lessened durin: ‘he present 
century. Whether such handicapped children 
attend day or boarding schools dep::ids largely 
on whether they live within reasonable reach of 
a day school. Special day schools ve usually 
established in areas where there >re enough 
suitable children to make approximately five 
classes of fifteen children in each, Boarding 
schools for the blind, deaf, and dumb, supported 
by voluntary funds, especially by the National 


Institute for the Blind, or maintained by several 
Education Authorities joining together, are 
usually equipped to train the older children in 
some craft or trade by which they can, in spite 
of their handicap, earn their living. Blind 
children learn BRAILLE (q.v. Vol. IV), and deaf 
children learn to lip-read and also to use the 
deaf and dumb sign language (see Dear Lan- 
GuacEs, Vol. IV). Some blind pupils proceed 
from grammar schools to universities where they 
often distinguish themselves. 

3- SCHOOLS FOR THE MENTALLY SUB-NORMAL. 
Educational backwardness may be caused in 
various ways. The child may have a normal 
intelligence, but have become retarded because 
he has suffered from ill-health, or for other 
reasons has missed much of his schooling. This 
condition may have been aggravated by an 
unsympathetic or insufficiently individual hand- 
ling in a big class, so that he has become dis- 
couraged or bored and rebellious. Such a child 
can make progress in a normal school, especially 
if he can be taught in a special class small 
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enough for him to receive individual attention. 
In course of time he should catch up and be able 
to take his normal place. The child may be 
retarded because some emotional maladjust- 
ment is interfering with his powers of learning 
and producing problems in behaviour. Such a 
child, also, can probably be handled in a normal 
school so long as he can receive some help from 
a child guidance clinic. Some boarding 
schools may, in the future, be established for 
maladjusted children. ‘The child may, however, 
be mentally sub-normal and therefore incapable 
of profiting from a normal school curriculum 
(see INTELLIGENCE Tests). Such a child can 
progress as far as his limited mentality will allow 
only if he is taught in a special school, where the 
training he receives is designed to teach him 
how to become a reasonable member of society, 
and how to apply what little intelligence he has 
to practical purposes. 

Some unfortunate children of low mental 
calibre need the attention given in a special 
home. Many such children are entrusted to the 
care of the Local Authority by the courts because 
they come from unsuitable homes or because 
they have played truant or have proved un- 
manageable in a day school (see JuvENILE Court). 
For these also boarding schools are needed, and 
the supply at present is insufficient. 

4. Open-air ScHoots. Delicate children, 
especially those with a tendency to TUBER- 
cutosis (q.v. Vol. XI), are sent to special open- 
air schools for a period of from 6 months to 
2 years. Here the pupils do their lessons out-of- 
doors or in open shelters. They have their 
breakfast, lunch, and tea at school, take a mid- 
day rest, and are under careful medical super- 
vision. They are taught as much as possible 
about how to look after their health. There are 
some boarding schools for those not within 
reach of a day school or whose home conditions 
are harmful to their complaint. There are six 
boarding schools in England and Wales which 
provide for epileptic children, who, if they are 
at all seriously afflicted, can only be treated 
efficiently in a boarding school. : 

In general, it is important that handicapped 
children should not be made to feel that their 
handicap makes them different from other 
children. In serious cases, especially where they 
may be a danger to themselves or to others, they 
must be cared for and taught in special institu- 
tions; but apart from these, the day school has 


SPY 
the great advantage that the children are not 
separated from their homes and the normal life 
that goes on there. Where the handicap is only 
slight, some special treatment in the setting of a 
normal school is likely to help the child most, 


SPY. This is a secret agent who gathers infor- 
mation about one country for the benefit of 
another, Spies are employed by the InreLu- 
GENCE SERVICES (q.v.) as a means of calculat- 
ing the enemy’s strength and intentions. 

A successful spy must work without being 
suspected. He may have been living in acountry 
for years, known and respected by his neigh- 
bours, and all the time he has been secretly 
gathering information. His is a dangerous life, 
with high rewards which he may not live long 
to enjoy. A soldicr in uniform captured in 
enemy territory is entitled to be treated as a 
PRISONER-OF-WAR (q.v.), but a spy is liable to 
execution. All governments normally employ 
secret agents of this type, in peace as well as in 
war, for in peace-time a spy may find out a great 
deal of information about the strength and in- 
tentions of a country which may soon become 
an enemy. 

To safeguard their secrets the governments of 
the Great Powers have developed elaborate 
secret counter-espionage organizations, such as 
M.1.5, a department of ‘Military Intelligence’ 
at the War Office in Britain, and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in the United States, 
whose officers are popularly called ‘G-men’. 
The past history and political sympathies of 
people employed in positions of trust, where they 
may have access to secrets, have to be carefully 
investigated. í 

A spy, having gained his information, has 
done but half his task; he still has to transmit it 
to his employers, which in war-time may be 
very difficult without disclosing his identity. 
A broadcast message, even in code, is risky, 
since the transmitter may be located by elec- 
trical detectors. Information sent in code 
through the post may be intercepted by censor- 
ship officers and decoded. Developments in 
microfilm technique have made it possible for 
photographic negatives to be shrunk to the size 
of a full-stop, and then enlarged when they 
reach their destination. A spy once captured in 
Holland was found to be carrying tiny micro- 
filmed documents pushed into the split edges of 
postcards. 
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Both the British and American Governments 
dropped large numbers of secret agents by 
parachute into occupied Europe during the 
Second World War, or landed them secretly on 
enemy coasts from submarines. Many of these 
men and women were captured and executed; 
others sent back information of great value. 

See also INTELLIGENCE SERVICES. 


STAFF (Military). 1. Hisrory. The Staff is 
a body of officers who assist the commander of 
an armed force—navy, army, or air force. In 
the days when warfare was simpler, and armies 
and navies smaller, a single commander, with 
his personal assistants, could find out for himself 
much of what he needed to know about the state 
of his own forces and those of the enemy (see 
INTELLIGENCE Services). But, as technical de- 
velopments made warfare more complicated, and 
as armies and navies grew bigger, commanders 
had to delegate these detailed tasks more and 
more to specially trained assistants. In course of 
time, general staffs were established, consisting 
of senior officers who played an increasingly 
important part in the direction of the whole 
fighting service. The improved methods of 
communication such as wireless also favoured 
considerable centralization of control. 

The Prussian army was the first to create a 
modern general staff, which became in time the 
German General Staff, highly centralized and 
enormously powerful. Its staff officers had great 
influence on the individual army commanders, 
to whom they were attached. Hitler, however, 
after 1938, diminished the influence of the 
German General Staff because he took personally 
many decisions which German rulers had pre- 
viously left to the soldiers. 

In Britain the navy, army, and air force are 
controlled by the Apmmatry, the War Orricr, 
and the Ar Ministry (qq.v.) respectively, 
government departments in which staff officers 
work with civilians, the activities of the three 
services being co-ordinated through the Minister 
of Defence. Although the navy had been long 
controlled by the Board of Admiralty, it was not 
until the beginning of the goth century that an 
Army Council was substituted for a com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, whose relationship 
to Ministers had been ill-defined and not alto- 
gether happy. 

During the latter part of the Second World 
War the Combined Chiefs of Staff, composed of 
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the Chiefs of Staff of the British ond American 
services, gave general directions to the com- 
manders-in-chief in various par« of the world, 
each commander-in-chief being -erved by his 
own Allied general staff in the fici. In western 
Europe General Eisenhower’s siz!! was known 
as the Supreme Headquarters, . lied Expedi- 
tionary Force (SHAEF). In toso, when the 
defence of western Europe was being planned, 
the Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in 
Europe (SHAPE) was formed, responsible to the 
governments concerned. 

2. STAFF ORGANIZATION. The B: ish, French, 
and American armies now all have a staff 


organization which is broadly similar. The army 
as a whole, and the separate army «roups in the 


field, are served at headquarters by xeneral staff 
officers and officers who for the time being 
specialize in certain duties. The General or ‘G’ 
officers are responsible for work « aling with 
operations, organization and train: 


; of troops, 
and intelligence (news of the enemy’: conditi 
and intentions). The ‘A’ branch 
General’s) deals with the actual so 


selves, their discipline, medical sevices, and 
everything relating to their welfare. The ‘Q’ 
branch (Quarter-Master-General’s) deals with 
the troops’ supplies, accommodation, and trans- 


port. At the higher headquarters there is a 
separate Military Secretary’s branch (‘M.S.’) 
which deals with the appointment and promo- 
tion of officers, and with honours and awards. 
This division broadly reflects the internal 
organization of the War Office. Special officers 
also give technical advice on the different arms 
of the service, for instance, about artillery, 
engineers, signals, or tanks. The commander 
of important British forces in the field receives 
his general orders from the General Staff, and is 
responsible for applying these orders to the 
particular situation which he has to face—in 
which he is assisted by his own staff. 

Officers in the regular British army are 
selected for staff duties from their ordinary units. 
For the higher appointments, men who have 
passed through a Staff College are usually 
chosen. 

In the Royal Navy an admiral commanding 
a fleet or an important station has a Chief of 
Staff, and perhaps a dozen special officers, each 
specializing in one of these subjects: operations, 
plans, intelligence, engineering, gunnery, tor- 
pedoes, signals, aviation, navigation, anti- 
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submarine warfare, supply and administration, 
education, and medical services. These divisions 
reflect the internal organization of the Admir- 
alty. 

In the Royal Air Force the highest level is 
the Department of the Chief of the Air Staff 
in London; then the Air Staffs of the R.A.F. 
Commands, such as Bomber, Fighter, Coastal, 
and Maintenance Commands; then the various 
smaller staffs to the operational units—Wing, 
Group, and Squadron. A Squadron staff may 
consist only of a few members. At the higher 
levels the staff officers are organized in six 
departments—training, operational require- 
ments, signals, policy, operations, and intelli- 
gence. __ 

3. SrarF CoLLeces. The main Army Staff 
College is at Camberley. Certain other colleges, 
such as the Joint Services Staff College at 
Latimer and the Imperial Defence College in 
London, give joint instruction to officers from 
the navy, army, and air force. 

The Royal Naval Staff College is at Green- 
wich, where courses lasting 8 months are held 
for selected executive officers of the rank of 
commander and lieutenant-commander, and 
sometimes also senior lieutenants. Specialist 
officers, as well as officers from the Royal 
Marines and the Merchant Navy, also attend. 

The R.A.F. Staff College is at Andover, to 
which officers who have passed a qualifying 
examination are nominated by the Air Council. 

See also WAR Orricz; ADMIRALTY; Air MINISTRY. 


STAR CHAMBER. This was a law court 
which existed in England from 1487 to 1641. It 
was so called because a room in the Palace of 
Westminster in which it first sat had stars 
painted on the ceiling. In the early days, when 
English law was being slowly formed, certain 
powers of judgement were exercised not only by 
the regular judges but by the King himself, 
sitting in his Prrvy Counatt (q.v) and advised 
by his councillors. In course of time the King 
ceased attending these meetings, leaving them 
to the Privy Council, which gradually split into 
two parts, one concerned with the general 
government of the country and the other with 
the law. Many cases which were too novel or 
too complicated for the ordinary law courts were 
brought to this legal part of the Privy Council, 
among whose members were some judges. By 
an Act in 1487 this body officially became the 
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Court of Star Chamber to exercise the King’s 
reserve powers of judgement. The court set up 
its own rules. A defendant could not call wit- 
nesses, prepare his defence, or be assisted by a 
lawyer. Torture (q.v.), which was regarded 
as the King’s right, was sometimes used, al- 
though it was not used in the ordinary courts. 

The court was at first regarded as a fair one. 
It certainly rendered valuable service by over- 
hauling the medieval criminal law and creating 
several new offences, and also in seeing that the 
orders of the Government were obeyed in those 
somewhat lawless times, and in controlling 
Justices or THE Peace (q.v.), who were the 
agents of the Government throughout England at 
a time when there existed neither a civil service 
nor Local Authorities. When Charles I began to 
rule England by his personal will and without 
reference to Parliament, the Star Chamber fell 
into disfavour. It then began to punish offences 
which the King had created by proclamation 
alone, and those who opposed the King claimed 
that it had exceeded its powers. The Long 
Parliament therefore abolished the court in 
1641. All powers of judgement were not, how- 
ever, removed from the Privy Council, which 
still hears certain APPEALS (q.v.). 

See also Civit War, Encuish; Law, ENGLISH. 


STATE, see NATION AND STATE; GOVERNMENT, 
STATUTE, see Act OF PARLIAMENT, 


STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER, 1931. This 
was an Act passed by the British Parliament to 
record in legal form the relationship between 
the British Government and the governments of 
the Dominions. This was the result of Imperial 
Conferences of British and Dominion Prime 
Ministers held in 1926 and 1930. The Domin- 
ions concerned were the Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion 
of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the 
Irish Free State, and Newfoundland. In 1931 
the Statute legally established each Dominion 
as a fully-fledged, independent, self-governing 
member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, equal in status, and united to Britain 
and to each other only by a common allegiance 
to the Crown. It abolished the use of the term 
‘colony? for any of the Dominions or for any 
province or State forming part of a Dominion. 

As a result of the statute, the British Govern- 
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ment cannot ‘give orders’ to, make laws for, 
or tax any Dominion. It cannot declare war or 
make peace for a Dominion, or dispose of a 
Dominion army, even in war-time, without that 
Dominion’s consent. In commercial and domes- 
tic affairs the Dominions are completely inde- 
pendent of Britain and of each other, and in 
international affairs, such as the proceedings of 
the United Nations, they make their own inde- 
pendent judgements. 

The reigning Sovereign of Britain is Sovereign 
of each of the Dominions separately, and any 
alteration in the law affecting the succession to 
the throne, or the royal style and titles, requires 
the assent of the Parliaments of all the Dominions 
as well as of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 


See also BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


STOCKS AND PILLORY. These were old 
instruments of punishment. A pillory was a 
wooden post across which were fixed cross- 
beams with holes through which the culprits 
had to thrust their heads and hands. Sometimes 
prisoners had their ears nailed to the cross- 
beam. Stocks were wooden boards with holes 


STOCKS BESIDE THE MARKET GROSS AT BOTTESFORD, 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


The top of the board is hinged to allow the prisoner’s 
ankles to be placed in the holes 


through which the prisoners had to thrust 
wrists, ankles, and neck. Very often prisoners 
were publicly flogged before beins exposed in 
the stocks or pillory, The object of these 
penalties was to humiliate and degrade the 
culprit, putting him to shame in the eyes of his 
neighbours and exposing him for hours to the 
taunts and gibes of the crowd. 

The pillory, stocks, and whipping-post were 
to be found in the market square of many towns 
and villages. The use of the stocks goes back to 


Anglo-Saxon times. From the 17th century the 
pillory was used as a punishment for the un- 
licensed publication of books, or for other 
offences committed by means of the printing 
press. Daniel Dror (q.v. Vol. V), for example, 
was pilloried for his pamphlet on religious dis- 
senters. In Germany lawyers caught in dishon- 


est dealings were exposed in the ry. In the 
course of time social reformers denounced a 
punishment which made the offender an object 
of public loathing, very likely turnin: him into 
a criminal for life. ‘This senseless device’, said 
a French philosopher, ‘fills our ests with 


murderers.’ In England the pillory was abol- 
ished in 1837, by which time the stoci:s had also 
fallen out of use. 

See also PUNISHMENT, History or. 


STREET SERVICES. The highways depart- 
ment of the Locan AUTHORITY (q.v.) of every 
town and village must light, clean, and keep in 
good repair all public streets, lanes, and passage- 
ways. Before Local Authorities in the modern 
sense were set up in the 19th century, responsi- 
bility was confused, and the duties often badly 
carried out (see Pusiic HEALTH). 

x. STREET REPAIRS, By the old Common 
Law of England, every parish had to repair its 
own roads. The vestrymen of the PARISH (q.v.) 
appointed a surveyor of highways every year, 
whose duty it was to see that every man in the 
parish either helped to repair the roads, or paid 
a fine for not helping. This law was often 
ignored, and in any case the word ‘repair’ 
meant little more than pushing some earth, 
stones, and household refuse into the deeper 
pot-holes in a road. In bigger towns the path- 
ways of cobble-stones which ran down the 
middle of some streets were often repaired with 
Stones stolen from a ruined church, castle, or 
town-wall. In the 17th century the introduction 
of the TurnrIKE method (q.v. Vol. IV) produced 
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A LAMP-LIGHTER FILLING A LAMP WITH OIL 
Coloured aquatint: from Pyne’s Costume of Britain, 1808 


noney for road repair, and in the early 1gth 
century the building of Macapam Roaps (q.v. 
Vol. IV) also brought great improvements. A 
town generally had to get a special Act of 
Parliament passed, giving it power to collect 
Rares (q.v.) for paving and lighting town 
streets. In the roth century Parliament gave 
general powers to all towns to maintain streets 
at the expense of the rates. 

Today the local authority employs a surveyor 
to supervise street maintenance. A troublesome 
and expensive part of modern maintenance 
concerns the public-service ‘mains’ which run 
beneath the carriageway and foot-pavement. 
These consist of street rainwater conduits, 
sewers, and mains carrying gas, electric current, 
water, and telephone cables, as well as special 
underground connexions to each lamp-post, 
fire-alarm post, and fire-brigade hydrant. 
Modern traffic also requires signal-light posts, 
rubber strips in the roadway to operate certain 
signals, and automatic control-boxes on an 
adjacent pavement; underground electric cables 
must link all these together. Insome cities which 


STREET SERVICES 
ran tramways, large tubular channels lay be- 
neath a narrow open slot in the surface of main 
streets, containing electrified rails to supply 
power to tramcars. Local authorities now have 
the power, which they formerly lacked, of co- 
ordinating street works for all these services to 
avoid wasteful digging. 

2. STREET Licutinc. In the 15th century 
householders in English towns were required to 
hang lanterns containing tallow candles outside 
their houses between sunset and sunrise. The 
object was to reduce robbery and crimes of 
violence, and to help the parish watchman (see 
Pouce, Hisrory or). This law was much 
neglected, and in any case lanterns were easily 
blown out, either by wind or by thieves. People 
walking at night went in large parties for safety, 
carrying torches made of strands of tow dipped 
in pitch. In 1681 candles were replaced by oil- 
lamps in London, and in 1813 the first gas- 
lamps were used. These early gas-lamps gave 
a poor light, and until 1840 ‘link-boys’ carrying 
flaming torches could be hired in the London 
streets, as one now hires a taxi. An iron support 
to hold a link or torch may still be seen in the 
doorways of some London houses. In 1830 an 
Act of Parliament gave parishes and towns 
power to provide street lighting. Improvements 
were made in gas lighting, and by the carly 20th 
century electric street lighting began to appear. 

In modern towns the lighting in the main 
streets should always be sufficient for motorists 
to drive without headlights. Where electricity is 
used, tungsten lamps on simple, low fittings are 
common in residential roads. The main traffic 
routes are usually lighted by tungsten high- 
pressure mercury-vapour or sodium lanterns 
(see InLumrvation, Vol. VIII) suspended at a 
height of 25 feet above street-level and about 
roo feet apart. The lanterns, whether on one 
side of the road or ‘staggered’, should be placed 
in such a manner that the areas of bright patches 
merge into one another to form a continuous 
bright area. Lanterns are designed to throw 
light upon the roadway at an oblique angle, as 
this reduces the amount of light wasted and 
increases the degree of reflection. 

Fach street lamp is usually fitted with a clock 
control which turns the light on and off, and 
which automatically makes an allowance for the 
lengthening or shortening of the day. The clock 
controls for the gas lamps usually need rewinding 
every 8 days, whereas the electric light controls 
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IQTH-CENTURY STREET ORDERLIES 
Engraving from Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor, 185x 


are automatic. In some towns using electricity, 
one master switch can switch on or off thousands 
of lamps. In one English city having 540 miles 
of lighted streets but no master control, there are 
4,000 gas and 14,000 electric street lamps. To 
keep these clean and in efficient running order 
a staff of 47 men is needed, of whom 8 are night 
inspectors. 

3- STREET Cieansinc. In medieval England, 
as in ancient Rome, passers-by were in danger 
of slops and refuse thrown from upper windows. 
For centuries the only cleaning of London 
streets was done, if at all, by those wards or 
sections of the city which employed a raker. 
Sometimes the heaps of refuse were left lying in 
the roadway, though the usual means of disposal 
was to load it, by night, on to dungboats which 
carried it down the Thames. There were, how- 
ever, only twelve refuse carts for the whole city, 
and some of the dungboats were for private use 
only. In the 19th century, following several 
epidemics of disease, there came a general move- 
ment for sanitary reform, and street cleansing 
became the compulsory responsibility of local 
authorities. 


Ina big city today the organization ‘or clean- 
ing the streets is sometimes combined with refuse 
collection. In Bristol, for instance, where there 


is a combined service, the cleansing department 
employs about 200 men on street cles sing and 
400 men on Rrruse Disposat (q.v.). Altogether 
the total weight of sweepings in a year comes to 
more than 15,000 tons. Different types of streets 
are swept at different intervals, varying between 
once a week for the little-used roads, and several 
times a day for some of the main roads and shop- 
ping centres. Different types of street also need 
different methods of cleansing, either by hand 
or by mechanical means, 

Various systems of hand-sweeping are used to 
suit different localities, The most widely used 
and the one suitable for all suburban areas is the 
‘beat system’. The sweeper works on his own, 
sweeping the streets which make up his beat or 
his weekly round. He is responsible for rooting 
out grass and weeds on the footpath and in the 
gutter or channel, but not for sweeping foot- 
paths, which is the householders’ concern. He 
has a truck for his Sweepings, which he empties 
into a lorry; this serves about twelve of these 
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trucks, visiting each about four times a day. By 
his system a set weekly mileage is swept, with 

‘ow transport costs; and the sweeper is encour- 
zed to maintain an interest in his particular 
eat, 

In the days of horse traffic, when the whole 

ad had to be swept because of horse droppings, 
he ‘gang system’ was employed. Nowadays, 
hen fast-moving traffic has taken the place of 
iorse traffic, the litter tends to be driven to the 
ides of the road, and sweeping is almost entirely 
onfined to the gutters. Gangs of four to twelve 
nen are used today only to clear snow or to 
weep up the sand and grit thrown down to 
educe slippery conditions. 

In the centre of large cities with dense traffic, 
men called street orderlies are employed to 
sweep a limited stretch of road continuously 
throughout the day. This is known as the 
‘orderly system’. The stretch may be as little as 
>00 yards, but it is swept ten or twelve times in 
one day. 

There are also mechanical methods of street 
cleansing. The mechanical sweeper-collector 
‚weeps gutters five or six times as fast as a hand- 
sweeper; its rotating brushes raise the sweepings 
wn to an elevator, which in turn passes them in 
o the body of the vehicle. Water is much used 
or street cleansing, particularly during dry 
weather. A vehicle known asa flushing machine 
projects sprays of water under pressure on to the 
cutters or footpaths. In some places street 
watering is carried out by a team of two men 
with a length of hose connected to a standpipe. 

See also Locat Auruorimies; Pusia HEALTH; REFUSE 


DISPOSAL. i 
See also Vol. IV: Roaps, BRITISH; STREETS. 


STRIKES, see ARBITRATION. See also Vol, VII: 
Trade Unions. 


SUBMARINE. This is a warship that can 
operate under water and attacks by laying 
mines or by firing torpedoes. Submarines can 
navigate in waters of which an enemy com- 
mands the surface, and their use has appealed 
especially to nations which cannot achieve a 
superiority of surface craft. 

The first submarine to 
engagement was the Hunley, 
with the sea but was capable 
in the American Civil War, 


be used in a naval 
which cruised flush 
of diving. In 1864, 
she sank a wooden 


SUBMARINE 
sloop outside Charleston harbour with a tor- 
pedo, The early role of the submarine was that 
of a torpedo-boat (see Navar Veses) which 
could approach a battleship unobserved and 
without danger from gunfire. By 1914 it still 
had a very limited endurance under water and 
was untried as a weapon of war. But by 1915 
British submarines, including the famous Æ 11 
and E 14, were passing through the defences of 
the Dardanelles to operate successfully in the 
Sea of Marmora. The Germans used sub- 
marines, which they called Unterseebooten (U- 
boats), on a very much greater scale, and their 
operations against British and neutral trade, in 
the Atlantic especially, almost starved Britain 
into surrender. Their U-boat campaign in the 
Second World War was even more serious, for 
not only did they have many more U-boats, but 
as soon as the German armies had overrun 
western Europe, they had many more and better 
situated naval bases. Indeed U-boats might 
have mastered the situation altogether had not 
methods of detecting their presence been in- 
vented and enough aircraft and escort vessels 
been built (see SEA WARFARE, MODERN). 
Submarines of the Royal Navy and U.S. Navy 
normally operate singly within a given patrol 
area. The Germans, on the other hand, in the 
Second World War generally attacked convoys 
in the open Atlantic with packs of up to twenty- 
five submarines. The packs, strung out across 
a convoy route and directed by wireless from 
the German Admiralty in Paris, scored great 
successes until Allied counter-measures were 
developed. T 
During the Second World War the Italians 
and Japanese built small submarines, carrymg 
one or two men. With these the Italians made 
a most successful and gallant attack on the 
British fleet at Alexandria, and also similar 
attacks on shipping in Gibraltar, and the 
Japanese made attacks off Madagascar and in 
Sydney Harbour. In October 1943 six British 
midget submarines, known as X-boats, attacked 
and crippled the German battleship Tirpitz in 
a Norwegian fiord. The German navy used 
these small submarines effectively towards the 


end of the war. pei 
In appearance the modern submarine 1s a 


cigar-shaped tube, with a hump in the middle 
Where the control tower rises from the hull. The 
hull itself is very thick to withstand the pressure 
of deep water; one of the difficulties of sinking 
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a submarine is that it needs a considerable ex- 
plosion to shatter this ‘pressure hull’. A sub- 
marine is fitted with tanks the bottoms of which 
are open to the sea. When she wants to dive 
she lets water into the tanks; for surfacing, she 
blows in compressed air which ejects the water 
and gives her buoyancy. ‘Trim’, or balance, is 
regulated by hydroplanes (horizontal rudders), 
and also by small ballast tanks. 

A submarine is driven by DreseL engines 
(q.v. Vol. VIII) when on the surface, Below, 
she relies on electric motors driven by batteries, 
which are charged by the diesels, Diesels, and 
also the crew, require fresh air, so that sub- 
marines on operational patrol had to come to 


surface regularly at night; but when the new 


Rapar devices (q.v. Vol. VI made this 
practice dangerous for U-boats, ihe Germans 
began to fit their submarines w ı long tube, 
with a valve to keep the sea « which they 
called a ‘schnorkel’. Provided i top of this 
protruded above the water, could be 
drawn in through it and the submarine had no 
need to surface, U-boats did, i ict, remain 
submerged for as long as 6 weeks at a time. 
Most British submarines are now fitted with this 
device, which is known as a ‘snort’. To enable 
a submarine’s captain to ‘see’ when he is making 
an attack, his vessel is fitted with one or two 
Perrscores (q.v. Vol, VIII), with long tubes 
Which project above the surface, and which 
reflect an image of what can be seen. These can 
be raised or lowered. When he is below ‘peri- 
scope’ depth, the captain has to navigate blind, 
relying on his instruments. 

The submarine’s main armameu* is the tor- 


pedo. Ten or more of these are cay -d and are 


fired from tubes in the bows or ster: usually at 
a range of about 1 or 14 miles from the target. 
Most submarines also carry a smal? zun which 
they can fire when on the surface. If» .ubmarine 
is attacked when on the surface, she irmediately 
crash-dives, that is, dives below the «urface aš 
quickly as possible. If she is attacked with 
depth-charges, explosives dropped overboard by 
an enemy ship, she may take evading action by 
sudden alterations of course or speed, or she 
may prefer to hide on the sea bottom, lying still 


with her engines stopped. 

If, in peace-time, something goes wrong and 
a submarine cannot rise to the surface, she 
indicates her position to surface ships by releas- 
ing floating smoke-candles, and a marker-buoy 
which is secured to the upper deck by a drum 
of fine wire. Provided there is no immediate 
danger, the ship’s company remain in the sub- 
marine until they are in contact with a surface 
ship. Each member of the crew is supplied with 
a Davis escape apparatus, which is rather like a 
diver’s helmet with a supply of oxygen. The 
crew get out through escape hatches, of which 
there are several in different compartments. 
Under each hatch is a canvas tube; when 
escaping, each man gets into the tube, opens a 
seacock in the hatch, and waits till the compart- 
ment is full of water. The pressure of water 
inside the compartment becomes equal to that 
of the sea outside the hull, and allows the man 
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to lift the hatch. The hatch closes automatically 
after him as he floats to the surface. 

A modern British submarine displaces over 
,000 tons when on the surface, and some 1,600 
'hen submerged. She can steam about 18 knots 
n the surface and 8 knots below; but some of 
he new submarines are capable of greater 
peeds under water. A submarine can dive to a 
lepth of about 600 feet. Her ship’s company 
otals about sixty, and she is usually commanded 
y a lieutenant-commander or lieutenant, with 
our or five other officers. A submarine is more 
ramped for living space than any other war- 
hip, and so in harbour her crew generally live 
n a depot ship. 

See also TORPEDO; SEA WARFARE, MODERN. 


SUFFRAGE, see ELECTION; WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE; 
POLITICAL PARTIES. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. The Sunday School 
movement was really started by a printer, 
Robert Raikes, in Gloucester in 1780 in an 
\(tempt to combat the demoralizing effect which 
he InpusrrrAL Revowution (q.v. Vol. VII) 

as beginning to have. A few Sunday Schools 
lid, in fact, already exist, for instance at High 
Vycombe. Distressed by the behaviour of the 
.gged, turbulent boys in Gloucester on the one 
lay of the week when they were not at work, 
Raikes hired a hall and offered them the oppor- 
vanity of learning to read and write, and to hear 
interesting talks. About the same time Hannah 
lore, the writer, at Cheddar in Somerset, tried 
o attract to schools on Sunday grown-ups and 
children who were, in her words, ‘ignorant, 
profane, and vicious beyond belief’. She wrote 
a series of cheap booklets, simple and highly 
moral, for her pupils to read. This idea was 
taken up by nearly all the religious denomina- 
tions, and within 50 years 14 million scholars 
were being taught at Sunday Schools by 160,000 
teachers, all voluntary workers. No payment 
was asked, expenses being met from subscrip- 
tions and collections. Rivalry soon grew up 
between the various churches, which was shown 
especially at the Sunday School ‘Anniversaries’, 
generally held about Whitsuntide. Charlotte 
Bronté’s novel Shirley gives a description of one 
of these. 

In Wales one result of the Sunday Schools 
was that a number of grown-up pupils, as they 
became familiar with Biblical thought and 


language, wished to learn more both of religious 
subjects and of language. So churches and 
chapels instituted ‘literary meetings’ which did 
much to foster interest in poetry and theology 
in Wales (see Weis Epucation). In Scotland 
the movement encountered some opposition 
from the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, which, in 1799, issued a pastoral 
condemning ‘vagrant teachers’ who set up 
Sunday Schools without consent of ministers, 
‘committing the religious instruction of youth 
to ignorant persons’, 

Until the middle of the 19th century infants, 
now a prominent part of Sunday Schools, were 
not admitted to them. As day-school education 
developed, the Sunday Schools gradually ceased 
to teach any subject except religion. In modern 
Sunday Schools the pupils are graded by age, 
and teachers (still voluntary) can receive help 
from books and training courses organized, for 
example, by the Sunday School Union. 

See EDUCATION, History OF, 


SUPPLY SERVICES (Military). In carly 
times the problem of supplying a fighting army, 
so vital a problem of modern warfare, was much 
less serious. Usually the comparatively small 
number of soldiers and horses could live off the 
country in which they were fighting. Their 
weapons were simple and could often be re- 
placed on the spot: for example, before the battle 
of Agincourt (1415), the English archers spent 
one or two days cutting shafts to make arrows 
for their longbows. At sea, also, the fighting 
ships needed much less equipment; and food, 
timber, canvas, and rope could generally be 
obtained at most ports of call. 

As war got more elaborate and armies larger, 
and as guns needed ammunition, and, later, 
vehicles needed petrol, the success ofa campaign 
might depend almost as much on the efficient 
organization of the supply services as on the 
courage and skill of the fighting force. An army, 
by cutting the enemy's supply lines, might force 
him to a pitched battle against his will. 

By the NAPOLEONIC Wans (q.v.), armies were 
becoming too large to live entirely on the 
country over which they fought, and they had to 
be provided with supply columns, consisting of 
large numbers of horse-drawn vehicles and pack 
animals, bringing up food and other equipment 
from supply bases well in the army’s rear. By 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War 
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SUPPLIES BEING DISEMBARKED FROM A LANDING SHIP ON THE NORMANDY COAST IN 194.4 
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In the background is a part of the ‘Mulberry’ harbour 


(1870-1), the still larger forces with their more 
complicated weapons and equipment could be 
supplied to some extent by rail. 

In modern war a nation’s supply organization 
must not only provide the fighting services with 
their daily requirements in food, ammunition, 
medical stores, and petrol, but also with every 
kind of war equipment—naval vessels, aircraft, 
lorries, guns, tanks, wireless sets, clothing. Vast 
quantities of these things are needed: for ex- 
ample, at the battle of Messines (1917), one of 
many similar battles in the First World War, the 
British army needed 2,266 guns, which in 10 
days fired 34 million shells. The total cost of the 
supplies in this battle was estimated at £17} 
million. In the Second World War, in the 
fighting in north-west Europe (1944-5), each of 
the ninety infantry divisions of the Allied armies 
needed about 600 to 700 tons of stores a day, 
and each of the twenty armoured divisions about 
100,000 gallons of petrol a day when in action. 
The soldiers also were supplied with many off- 
duty ‘luxuries’ unknown to their forefathers, 
such as frequent changes of clothing, and beer, 
cigarettes, and games equipment. So complex 


and important had the system of supply become 
that in most parts of the world an army had to 
employ about three men at the base, or on the 


lines of communication, to every fighting man 
at the front. The object of the enemy was to 
dislocate as seriously as he could this compli- 
cated system by heavy Am Rais, or by an 
efficient naval BLOCKADE (qq.v.), or to attack the 
factories and merchant shipping engaged in 
producing and carrying war materials. 

Ingenious methods of getting vital supplies to 
the armies were thought of, especially in the 
Normandy landings in June 1944. For example, 
artificial harbours known as ‘Mulberries’ were 
towed to the Normandy coast (see AMPHIBIOUS 
WARFARE); and an under-water petrol pipe, 
known as ‘Pluto’ (Pipe Line Under The Ocean), 
was laid between southern England and Nor- 
mandy, millions of gallons of petrol being con- 
veyed to the Allied armies by this means. On 
many occasions, notably in Burma, troops cut 
off from their base were supplied by aircraft 
landing on improvised airfields, or dropping 
supplies by parachute, 

See also Brocxanr. 
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ACTICS AND STRATEGY. The outcome 
an individual battle, and also of a whole cam- 
ign, depends to a great extent on the success 
f the commanders’ tactics and strategy. Tactics 
the art of handling troops in battle. Strategy 
vers the planning of a series of battles directed 
wards winning a campaign or war, and also 
> movements of an army which lead up to a 
ttle. In 1815, just before the battle of 
terloo, Naporron (q.v. Vol. V) moved 
northwards into Belgium in the hope of driving 
-edge between the British and Prussian armies 
d defeating each separately before they could 
ite. He was able to fight the British at Quatre 
as and the Prussians at Ligny: that was his 
tegy. The ways in which he manceuvred his 
ops in these battles were his tactics. Strategy 
: be successful only if tactics are successful 
, for it is useless to lead an army into a posi- 
n which it cannot maintain in battle. 
Successful strategy depends on moving troops 
rapidly from place to place, sometimes over con- 
rable distances. Before the invention of 
iiedern means of transport, the bulk of an army 
marched. Movement was slow because roads 
were few and bad, and because essential sup- 
plies could seldom be delivered fast enough for 
armies to remain concentrated for long; after a 
time the men had to disperse to find food. This 
explains the old saying that military com- 
manders in the Middle Ages could often excel 
as tacticians, but seldom as strategists. Com- 
manders had to act quickly, for it was easy for 
an enemy to evade action or to retire into 2 
fortress, In the whole of the HunpreD YEARS 
War (q.v.) there were not more than a dozen 
pitched battles. In the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1702-13), the Duke of MARL- 
BOROUGH (q.v. Vol. V), an aggressive general 
usually anxious for battle, was able to force the 
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French to only four great battles in 10 years of 
war. 

To force a battle upon a reluctant opponent 
calls, therefore, for great strategical skill, A 
commander may threaten some rich industrial 
area, or perhaps a stretch of country, such as a 
river-crossing, too important to be left un- 
defended. Or he may place his army between 
an enemy and his base, so as to cut the enemy's 
lines of communication. In 1800 Napoleon 
crossed the Alps into Italy and cut off an 
Austrian army from its base; the Austrians, 
forced to fight to re-establish their communica- 
tions, were defeated at the battle of Marengo. 
But an army fighting a defensive battle is not 
necessarily fighting unwillingly; on the contrary, 
it may seek such a battle because its position 
does at the time give it the greater advantage. 
The English armies in the Hundred Years War, 
and again in the Peninsular War (1808-14), 
both fought on the defensive, but they each 
usually accepted battle, at choice, in the most 
favourable position. 

A commander makes the best use he can of 
natural geographical features either for attack 
or defence. In attack it is an advantage to 
dominate the enemy froma height, such as arange 
of hills, or to make use of natural cover for 
moving up formations for a surprise attack. At 
the battle of Leuthen (1757), FREDERICK THE 
Great (q.v. Vol. V), after the Austrians had 
drawn up in line, moved his troops under cover 
ofa small valley to form up athwart the Austrian 
left wing; this he attacked and defeated before 
the Austrian commanders could regroup the rest 
of their army to counter him. 

In defence a commander may take up a posi- 
tion on a range of mountains so as to force a 
numerically superior enemy, if they wish to 
attain their objective, to attack at a disadvan- 
tage. In the Second World War the German 
Field-Marshal Kesselring constructed a series of 
defensive positions of this kind on the mountains 
and rivers of the Apennines, in southern Italy, 
between the Allied armies and Rome; conse- 
quently the Allies took 8 months to advance 100 
miles to Rome and suffered in the process much 
greater casualties than the German defenders. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON (q-v. Vol. V) was 
particularly skilful in the use of cover in defen- 
sive tactics. In most of his great victories he 
waited for the enemy to attack, and each time 
he used the slopes and woods among which he 
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had placed his troops to such advantage that 
they could seldom be seen until the last minute. 

Sometimes commanders have to engage in 
battle when no advantage can be gained from 
the lie of the ground. For example, the British 
Expeditionary Force had to give battle at Mons 
on the Flanders Plain in 1914 to bar the German 
advance on Paris (see Firsr WORLD War). In 
this and other similar battles one side adopts 
defensive tactics; sometimes, however, each side 
marches simultaneously to attack the other in 
open battle. Marlborough’s victory at Oude- 
narde (1708) is one example. 

Until the r9th century, one of the greatest 
skills needed by a commander in battle was the 
ability to spread out or deploy his clumsy mass 
of troops as speedily as possible. In the days of 
the muzzle-loading musket, groupings were 
highly formal and inflexible, usually taking 
several hours to draw up; once formed they 
could seldom be changed (see LAND WARFARE, 
History oF), In modern battles, however, with 
motor transport and armoured vehicles at the 
commander’s disposal, troops can be deployed 
very much more quickly. Also the introduction 
of aircraft and tanks has lessened the advantages 
that can be taken of geographical features: air- 
craft can bomb hill situations, and tanks can go 
forward over rough country which would have 
turned a marching column into a straggling 
rabble and made cavalry almost useless. The 
speed of modern battle, and the great range of 
country over which it may surge, have meant 
that commanders must be adaptable, imagina- 
tive, and possess great tactical skill. 

See also Lann WARFARE, HISTORY OF. 


TANKS. The tank is the outstanding armoured 
vehicle used in modern warfare. It is encased 
in heavy armour and usually carries one big 
gun and one or more machine-guns. It runs on 
‘caterpillar’ tracks which enable it to move over 
almost any ground that would inevitably bog a 
wheeled vehicle. The tank undertakes the 
heaviest fighting, whereas the armoured car, 
with its smaller gun and thinner armour, can 
fight only against light opposition. 

Tanks have evolved from a long line of 
‘engines’ of war (the horse, elephant, chariot, 
and so on) which were meant to increase the 
mobility, the shock action, and sometimes the 
protection of the fighting man (see LAND War- 
FARE, Hisrory or). The first design for a 
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mechanical armoured vehicle was made by 
LEONARDO DA Vcr (q.v. Vol. V). ! vas planned 
to be driven by arrangements of crank handles 
and geared wheels, and to be protected by a 
covering of armour, smooth and 1 nt-like, so as 
to present the bullet-deflecting surface sought 
after by all armourers. Later, inventors tried 
to use steam power and a primitive tracked 
wheel system; but it was not until the invention 
of the INTERNAL Compustion Excine and the 
CATERPILLAR Track (qq.v. Vol IIT) that a 


really successful vehicle was constructed. 
The tank was a British inventio: developed 
secretly during the First World War, with the 


hope that, if introduced suddenly in great 
numbers, it would open the way to a decisive 
victory. It could carry its crew and guns safely 
across the fire-swept ‘No-man’s land’, the deso- 
late area between the opposing trench systems; 
it could flatten barbed wire, burs! through 
trench obstacles, and beat down the machine- 


gun posts which were paralysing the forward 


movements of the Allied armies. ny senior 
British officers, however, were hostile ʻo this new 
weapon, and in its first battle on the Somme, in 
September 1916, only eighteen tanis actually 
took the field. They were not used in «ass until 
at Cambrai, in November 1917, the Eritish sent 
in 881 tanks supported by infantry. These tanks 
met with immediate success, rolling over enemy 
trenches which had held up British i: intry for 


months; and had the attack been followed up 
with sufficient force the victory might have been 
decisive. 

It was soon apparent that different types of 
tanks and other armoured vehicles should be 
designed for different roles in battle. The 
original Big Willie tanks were succeeded by the 
heavily armoured and comparatively slow ‘T 
(infantry) tanks for close support of the infantry 
in attacking fortified defences. In the Second 
World War the famous ‘I’ tank, the Matilda, 
helped to take many fortified places in North 
Africa during General Wavell’s first desert 
campaign (1941-2). Other T’ tanks included 
the Churchill, the German Tiger, and the Russian 
K.V. and 7.8. The ‘cruiser’, a medium tank, 
was designed to penetrate gaps found or made 
in fortified areas, to prevent new defence lines 
being set up, and to raid communications and 
supply lines in the enemy’s back areas. The 
famous German cruiser tanks, the Panzer Kraft- 
wagen TII, raced through France and Russia in 
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THE SIEGE OF BREDA IN 1625 DURING THE THIRTY YEARS WAR 
The closely packed squares, both of the cavalry and the infantry, are typical of field warfare in the 17th 
century. In the foreground the Spanish commander surveys the tactical disposition of his troops. 
Fighting is in progress at the walls of the fortress surrounding Breda (top left). Engraving by Callot. 


Imperial War Museum 
SOVIET T. 34 CRUISER TANKS 


1940 and 1941, and the British and American 
Crusaders, Cromwells, and Shermans took part in 
the later desert campaigns, including the battle 
of EL ALAMEIN (q.v.), and also formed the greater 
part of the Allied armoured divisions which 
swept through France and Belgium to the 
borders of Germany in 1944. The ‘light’ tank, 
lighter than the cruiser, is protected against 
machine-gun fire and can be a most useful 
fighting vehicle in areas where there are few or 
no anti-tank guns, as, for instance, in support of 
an airborne landing behind the enemy’s lines 
(see PARATROOPS). The ‘bren carrier’, usually 
tracked but sometimes wheeled, is not a true 
tank; it is designed to carry a light machine- 
gun, the bren, and its crew to a firing position; 
the gun can be fired from the vehicle, but only 
in an emergency. One class of tank often has 
to perform various duties: indeed some military 
experts maintain that a ‘universal’ type should 
be designed to meet all armour requirements, 
Tanks have been adapted for many special 
duties. Some carry flame-throwing apparatus 
in place of guns. Some are used for clearing a 
way through minefields; they carry heavy chains 
attached to horizontal rotating drums, which 
flail the ground and explode the buried anti- 
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tank mines before the tank’s track: reach them, 
Some can be enclosed by high busyant covers, 


enabling them to ‘swim’ across « river or to. 
wards the beaches in the first stages of an amphi- 
bious landing. Some tanks are ad» >ied to carry 
light metal bridges to span anti-tank ditches 
and small rivers so that the fight tanks can 
cross. In the Second World Wa: the turrets 
were removed from some tanks to take way for 
a big gun, so turning the tank into | ivy mobile 
artillery. 

The Big Willie of the First World War carried 
only } in. to } in. of armour; in 1940 the Matilda 


carried from 2} in. to 3 in.: both tanks weighed 


28 tons. The front only of a tank can be fully 
armoured, for otherwise the vehicle would be far 
too heavy to move. Even so, a modern cruiser 
tank is so big and carries so much armour that it 
‘usually weighs up to 50 tons; the German heavy 
tank, the Tiger, weighed 67 tons. The British 
Cenlurion, the first ‘universal’ tank, weighs about 
50 tons. 

Tanks, which at first crawled at 8 miles an 
hour because they were built withou springs, 
are now fully sprung and can travei at about 
35 miles an hour. They have considera! : power 
of endurance: indeed, when no road or rail 
transport was available, tank ‘marches’ of 1,000 


miles or more on one set of tracks and vithout 
breakdown were known in the Second World 
War. A tank is steered by ‘skidding’ its tracks— 
a much more difficult operation than steering 
a wheeled vehicle. Every tank carries a wireless 
set for communication with other tanks and with 
headquarters. The earliest tanks carried two 
guns, one on either side of the hull; but these 
were soon replaced by a single gun on a rotating 
turret, able to fire in any direction. A machine- 
gun turns with it, and there is usually a second, 
independent machine-gun. 

At first, the responsibility of destroying tanks 
rested mainly with artillery and infantry units, 
armed with special anti-tank guns and mines. 
But as the thickness of the tank’s armour in- 
creased, the power of the anti-tank weapon and 
the weight of its projectile had to increase as well. 
So in the Second World War anti-tank machine- 
guns had grown to have a calibre of 3 inches or 
3°5 inches, firing 15-Ib. to 20-Ib. armour-piercing 
shells. In 1940 the Crusader and Matilda tanks 
themselves carried small 2-pounder anti-tank 
guns. As the war developed, the anti-tank guns 
8rew so big and so vulnerable on the ground that 
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A TANK OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


AN AMERICAN “GENERAL SHERMAN’ TANK 


cy themselves had to be carried on tanks: one 
erman type of Tiger carried a 5-inch gun firing 
-s-lb. shell. Thus, the tank took over from 
e ground troops the main burden of destroying 
‘her tanks, and many battles were fought 
tween the tank formations of opposing armies. 
Other ways of destroying tanks are by Bomss 
and Mines (q.v.). Minefields are laid along 
roads or over wide areas of country likely to be 
used by tanks. Heavy concrete blocks called 
‘teeth? and also ‘pill-boxes’ are sometimes used 
to block roads or as an anti-tank hedge (see 
Forrirications). Engineers and infantry are 
now often used to clear obstacles and mines out 
of the tank’s path, thus exactly reversing their 
original roles. : 
See also LAND WARFARE, HISTORY OF, 


TAXATION. 1x. This includes the various 
methods by which a person is compelled to give 
money to the State, so that national and public 
expenditure can be met. The levying of taxes ın 


A BRITISH ‘MATILDA’ TANK 


Imperial War Museum 
A GERMAN ‘TIGER’ TANK 


some form has therefore always occurred when- 
ever men have been organized into political com- 
munities. Elaborate systems of taxation were 
worked out in the ancient empires. The Roman 
Empire imposed a large number of different 
taxes on its subjects; these taxes, instead of being 
collected directly by the officials of the empire, 
were ‘farmed out’, that is, a group of private 
contractors, publicani (translated in the New 
Testament as ‘publican’), paid to the State a 
lump sum and then acquired the right to collect 
the taxes and make what profit they could, a 
system which led to much abuse. Nowadays all 
States collect their taxes directly, but the system 
of tax-farming survived in many parts of Europe 
until the rgth century. 

In England the central Government has 
he right to levy taxes since the roth 
century, when a national land-tax, called 
Danegeld, was first imposed. By the end of the 

Government's regular income 


13th century the j 
came from two main sources: the income from 
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in-chief. These sources, however, did not pro- 
duce enough money for the King’s needs, and so 
he was granted other rights—the right to levy 
a payment at a fixed rate on goods imported to 
or exported from his kingdom (see Customs AND 
Excise), and the right to levy extra taxes on land 
or on possessions. By the 13th century this latter 
had become a very important item in the King’s 
income. The principle gradually became 
established that the King could not levy extra- 
ordinary taxation of this kind without the con- 
sent of his subjects, as expressed in PARLIAMENT 
(q.v.). The last major attempt by the King to do 
without this consent was Charles [’s attempt to 
levy Sure Money early in the 17th century, 
Since the REVOLUTION or 1688 (qq.v-) no taxes 
have been levied without parliamentary consent. 

The purposes for which taxes are levied have 
greatly increased in number, and the money 
collected has grown to a huge annual sum. 
Four good rules of taxation were laid down by 
the economist, Adam Smith, in his famous book 
The Wealth of Nations, in 1776. He said a good 


or not the tax concerned can be shifted on to 
somebody else. Thus, if the Goverment de- 
cides on a direct tax which requires Jolin Smith, 
with an income of £1,000 a year, i pay an 
income tax of £300, then John Smith and nobody 
else must pay the £300. But if it decides on an 
indirect tax, putting a heavy tax on tobacco and 
cigarettes, the Government collects the tax from 
the importer or the manufacturer at the outset, 
although he can pass on the tax to the person 
who eventually smokes his product. In other 
words a government very often uses importers 
or manufacturers as collectors of its indirect 
taxes. 

2. Direcr Taxes. In Britain the main items 
of direct taxation are: property and income tax 
(see Income Tax), death and estate duties (see 
Dears Durers), and excess profits tax on certain 
firms and companies. 

The excess profits tax was instituted in 1915, 
during. the First World War. A pre-war 
standard of normal profits was calculated, and 


tax should be marked by certainty, convenience, 
economy, and equity. It should be certain to 
bring in the money required, and people should 
not easily be able to evade payment. It should 


any business exceeding this standard had to pay 
part of the excess to the Government. A similar 
tax was imposed in the Second World War. It 
was levied directly on businesses, and had to be 
met before any profits or dividends could be paid 
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out to partners or shareholders. Calculations 
were so intricate that firms of accountants, 
specializing in this class of work, had to be 
employed. 

3. Inpirecr Taxes. The principal indirect 
taxes are the customs and excise duties, the 
various stamp duties, and purchase tax, 
Customs duties are paid on goods which come 
rom abroad; excise duty is paid on certain 
sroducts made in Britain, such as whisky. 

The stamp duties do not produce much 
noney, but it is cheaply and conveniently col- 
lected. There are stamp duties on all kinds or 

ansactions. The 2d. stamp ona receipt for £2 

r over is a stamp duty. There are stamp duties 
n Brtrs or Excuance (q.v. Vol. VII), agree- 
nents, transfers of property or securities, and 
m other legal documents and forms. Some of 
hese duties are fixed, such as the receipt stamp 
duty of 2d. and the agreement stamp of 6d. ; but 
ome depend on the value of a transaction, such 
is the transfer stamp duty on purchases of 

rOCKS AND SHARES (q.v. Vol. VII), which is £2 
ver £100 of market value. 

The purchase tax was introduced during the 
econd World War, both to raise money and to 
\iscourage the purchase of certain scarce goods. 

he principle of collection was roughly that of 
1e customs and excise duties. The manu- 

cturer of goods liable to tax was himself 
liged to pay it to the appropriate collector, 
ind was expected to pass it on to the wholesaler 
retailer to whom he sold the article. In turn 
ch merchant handling the goods and reselling 
io someone else would invoice his goods with the 
urchase tax included in the price, so that 
ventually the consumer would pay the tax. 

The Government, by altering the rate of 
purchase tax on different types of goods, can 
liscriminate between goods which are highly 
luxurious, such as jewellery and expensive furs; 
goods which are ordinary luxuries; and goods 
which are real necessities, such as shoes and food. 
It is also possible to vary the rates of purchase 
tax according to the quantity of goods coming 
from the factories and available for purchase by 
the general public, and thus to prevent too great 
a rise in prices. For example, there was a pur- 
chase tax on household utensils during the war, 
while they were very scarce; but, as soon as 
more could be made after the war, the Govern- 
ment was able to take off the tax. i 

The word ‘taxes’ usually means taxes levied 
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THE TAX COLLECTOR 
Water-colour by Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827) 


by the Government. There is also a kind of tax 
levied by local authorities, such as borough 
councils, on the owners and occupiers of build- 
ings and houses, but these taxes are called 
Rates (q.v.). 

See also GOVERNMENT; NATIONAL FINANCE; INCOME 
Tax; CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. 


TEACHERS. 1. History. In many ancient 
civilizations and in most primitive societies the 
duties of teaching the young were fulfilled by the 
Priests (q.v. Vol. 1); and indeed this continued 
to be so in Europe in the Middle Ages when 
any advanced education was generally directed 
towards providing ministers for religion. Teach- 
ing as a profession separate from other duties 
was little recognized until quite recent times. 
Few people were interested in methods of teach- 
ing or the way children’s minds worked. All 
that was looked for in a teacher was knowledge 
of the subject-matter. If the pupils were not 
interested and did not work, corporal punish- 
ment was the cure. Most early accounts of 
schools speak of the canings, which appear to 
have been a common accompaniment of learn- 
ing (see EDUCATION, HISTORY OF). 


In the Middle Ages no women, except nuns, 
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conducted schools. In the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, however, small ‘dame-schools’ were 
started, in both town and country. The ‘dame’ 
was generally an elderly and often quite ignorant 
woman who taught groups of fifteen or twenty 
young children religious knowledge, reading, 
writing, and sums, and needlework for the girls, 
for a few hours a day. She often gave her lessons 
in unsuitable premises, with scanty equipment. 
The children learnt to write on slates and to read 
from very dull primers, the piety of which was 
more conspicuous than their interest for children. 
For punishment they might be put to stand on 
the stool of repentance, perhaps wearing a 
dunce’s cap or a placard stating their misdeed. 
Many of these dames were very inefficient, but 
some did well, and created a homely, kindly 
atmosphere. The poet Shenstone in his poem 
The Schoolmistress (1742) gives a description of 
the excellent dame-school in which he was 
taught; and Crabbe, some 70 years later, 
describes an urban dame-school in his poem 
The Borough (Letter XXIV). 

Payment to teachers was meagre. In 1746 the 
salary of an ‘usher’ or assistant master in a 
London boarding-school was only £10 a year, 
and for this he had to work almost all the time, 
often having to perform many menial tasks as 
well as teaching. If he could find other work to 
do he would willingly leave teaching. Gold- 
smith’s village schoolmaster, whom he describes 
in The Deserted Village, was ‘passing rich on forty 
pounds a year’; and Bartle Massey, the school- 
master in George Eliot’s Adam Bede, lived as 
simply and humbly as the labourers around him, 
in spite of his learning, His social position was 
little higher than theirs. 

In the rgth century, with the establishing of 
many schools by voluntary societies in big cities, 
the ‘monitorial system’ was introduced. This 
was first put into operation in the Borough 
School, Southwark, in south-east London in 
1805 by Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, He 
claimed that in this way one teacher could 
control and teach a thousand children. The 
children were assembled in groups in a huge 
school hall, and under the eye of the teacher 
each group was taught by a monitor, a boy of 
about 14, to repeat mechanically certain items 
of information which the monitors had pre- 
viously been taught by the teacher. All that can 
be said for this method was that it was better 
than nothing. 


From the monitorial system eloped the 
pupil-teacher system in which tovs and girls 
from about 16 to 18 taught yourser children 
under the direction of an adult t her, and at 
other hours continued their ow: education. 
When training colleges were stard, boys and 
girls often served as pupil teache-s before they 
went to college. Others took aqua! ing general 
examination and became uncertific.: ed teachers. 

In the early 20th century publ lementary 
schools were staffed by four types of teacher: 
‘college-trained’ teachers who həd taken a 
2-year course at a teachers’ training college and 
had passed the final examination: certificated 
but not trained teachers who had passed the 
qualifying examination but had not been to 
college; uncertificated teachers who had passed 
a general examination.such as Schoo’ Certificate 
and were over 18 years; and supplementary 
teachers, women over 18 years with ro academic 
standing who, if approved by His Majesty’s 
Inspectors, might be employed to tes younger 
children in rural schools. Nowad: supple- 
mentary teachers have practically dic? out, and 
the majority of teachers in all form. of State 
schools are college-trained, many also having 
university degrees. In secondary schools no 
particular qualifications were prescriled, but in 


fact the majority of teachers were versity 
graduates, very few having taken a professional 
training. Nowadays about two-thirds or more of 
grammar school teachers have taken a training 
in teaching, either at a college or at the training 
department of a university, 

2. TRAINING or Tracuers. The professional 
training of teachers depended at first, as all 
educational and most social progress has de- 
pended, upon voluntary efforts, largely by the 
churches, The first training college was started 
in 1836 near Glasgow to train teachers of infants 
on the lines successfully practised in Glasgow 
by David Stow, a writer and teacher. Stow’s 
educational doctrine stressed the importance of 
moral and physical education and banished 
corporal punishment. About the same time, in 
London, the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society was founded to supply trained Christian 
teachers for infant schools, and in 1839 a training 
school was founded in Battersea which made use 
of the experience gained in Scotland and also in 
Germany. Other Anglican and Nonconformist 
colleges soon followed, the Anglican ones 
generally being established in cathedral cities 
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A DAME SCHOOL 
Painting by T. Webster (1800-86) 


h as Chester, Exeter, and York. The Roman 
tholics at first depended on their religious 
lers to provide teachers, but after 1854 they 

.o established training colleges for lay teachers. 

\s schools increased, and when attendance at 

ool became compulsory, many more teachers 

re wanted; after the 1902 Act the Local 

jucation Authorities were given power to 
ablish training colleges to which came pupils 

m the new secondary schools. Since 1929 

ining colleges have been combined into 

elve regional groups, each group linked with 
a university. These groups conduct examina- 
Wons of the students at the end of their course to 
st both their academic and professional fitness. 
student from college has to serve a proba- 
tionary year in school before his or her certi- 
ficate is confirmed. 

Normally, training colleges, either for both 
sexes or for one sex only, receive students over 
the age of 18 years who have passed a qualifying 
examination, and give them a 2-year course, 
covering both general academic and professional 
subjects as well as practice in teaching. Some 
students take a third year, specializing in a 
particular subject. Some colleges give specialist 
courses for teachers of domestic science, physical 
training, and art, and for teachers in nursery 
schools. University training departments and 
one or two special training colleges provide a 
one-year post-graduate course in teaching. In 


1950 there were 121 training colleges for 
teachers and 22 university training depart- 
ments. 

After the Second World War there was a 
serious shortage of teachers, partly because 
fewer than normal had trained during the war 
years, and partly because the implementing of 
the Education Act of 1944 called for many extra 
teachers. To meet this shortage, emergency 
training colleges were started in 1946 to pro- 
vide an intensive one-year course for older men 
and women who had done work of national 
service during the war. There were fifty-five of 
these colleges, some of which, when the period 
of emergency training was over, developed into 
permanent colleges. The McNair Committee 
on the training of teachers, which sat in 1944, 
recommended that all teachers in State schools 
should in the future receive professional training 
for 3 years. 

g. TEACHERS’ Sataries, The payment of 
teachers in State schools was regularized in 1919 
by the Burnham Scale, a scale established as the 
result of the work of a committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Burnham. From time to 
time this scale is revised to meet the rising cost 
of living or readjustments in the status of schools. 
These are some of the broad principles on which 
the scale works. There is a higher rate of pay- 
ment for men than for women. Head teachers 
are paid according to the numbers in the school, 
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particular consideration being given to the 
number of pupils over 16 years. Additions to the 
basic salary are given for special qualifications, 
such as a university degree, for a post of special 
responsibility, or for teachers serving in the 
London area (to meet the higher cost of living). 
All salaries increase automatically every year 
until the maximum for the teacher's grade is 
reached. All teachers receive a pension after 
they reach the age of 60 if they have served for 
30 years or longer. The teacher contributes to 
this pension by paying 5% of his salary each 
year. 

4- TEACHERS? Associations, There are various 
Teachers’ Associations, the most important and 
largest of which is the National Union of 
Teachers, the TRADE Union of the profession 
(q-v. Vol. VII). It was founded in 1870 and 
now has branches throughout England and 
Wales. It not only acts, as do other trade 
unions, as the representative of the teachers’ 
profession in bargaining with their employers, 
but it also runs professional courses for teachers 
and forms links with teachers in other countries. 
It holds an annual national conference every 
Easter. The parallel association in Scotland is 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, and in 
Northern Ireland the Ulster Teachers’ Union. 

As well as the N.U.T. there are the National 
Union of Women Teachers and the National 
Association of Schoolmasters, and also other 
separate associations for university teachers; 
training college principals; teachers in technical 
institutes; heads and assistants, both men and 
women, in grammar schools; teachers represent- 
ing certain interests and creeds, political or 
religious; and teachers of special subjects, such 
as science masters and teachers of domestic sub- 
jects. The Headmasters’ Conference is an asso- 
ciation, limited to 200 members, of heads of 
schools which have a close connexion with the 
universities. Membership of this Conference is 
sometimes said to denote a PUBLIC ScHoor (q.v.), 
but the Conference itself makes no such claim. 
The headmasters of some public schools in the 
Dominions are members, 

See also Epucation, History oF; EDUCATION, MODERN, 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES. These provide a 
full-time or part-time technical training for 
students of 18 or over, many of whom have had 
some previous instruction in the subjects they 
are studying in technical schools or evening 
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institutes. They exist in almost all lave towns and 
in some smaller towns where they © as centres 
for the technical education of the ict. Much 
of the work is part-time and is e through 
evening courses by students wh e earning 
their living during the day; but mony students 
take a full-time 3-year course cul: ating ina 
college diploma or a National Cerificate. 

In the past most of the workers «ho entered 
skilled forms of industry at about age of 15 
learned their job by serving an Apr ENTICESHIP 


(q.v. Vol. VII), or by observing and imitating, 
Progress to positions of responsibility depended 


upon proved ability in the actual job. A few 
boys with a grammar school education. however, 
having taken a technical college diploma, 
entered industry with the idea of quick promo- 
tion to a managerial post. Gradually apprecia- 
tion of technical education increased. and many 
workers tried to obtain a National Cerificate by 
part-time courses following a full day's work, 
This was found to be an unsatisfacto1 1ethod; 
and so ‘sandwich’ courses were started which 
periods of full-time attendance at < chnical 
college alternated with periods of «rdinary 
employment in a works. It was found ihat 2 or 
2% days’ attendance a week was needed io allow 
sufficient concentration on the academie side of 
the courses, and many works allow this amount 
of ‘day-release’. 

The staffing of technical colleges is catered for 


less systematically in England than in the U.S.A. 
or on the Continent. Like the students, some of 
the teachers are full-time, some part-time. 
Training for about 180 different callings is now 
being given, and the number is always increasing 
as fresh forms of industry and commercial 
management arise. 

Before the Second World War the technical 
colleges in some districts tended to waste time 
and money by all teaching the same subjects, 
and failing to produce instruction at all in others. 
Therefore Regional Councils were set up in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, north and south Wales, 
and the Midlands to reorganize the work of the 
colleges. In 1945 a report, drawn up by the 
Percy Committee on Higher Technological 
Education, dealt with the ways in which 
technical colleges could assist the application of 
science to industry in Britain, It dealt with the 
relations of major technical colleges to univer- 
Sities, with the need for new courses in tech- 
nology comparable in length and quality with 
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UDENTS AT THE SOUTH-EAST ESSEX TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
ARNING BRIGKLAYING AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


university degree courses, and with the quali- 
fications to be awarded to successful students. 
It commented on the increasingly generous 
alincation of funds to universities for building 
purposes compared with the small funds avail- 
able for technical institutions. Proposals that 
a jew selected technical colleges should award 
degrees are being considered. 

See also EDUCATION, History oF; UNIVERSITIES, Hisrory 
or; ADULT EDUCATION. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL, see EDUCATION, 


MODERN. 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. This move- 
ment, which has gained influence in many 
reventing drunkenness and 


countriés, aims at p 1 
r tota. 


its ill effects by urging moderation o0 
abstinence from alcoholic drink. 

In the 18th century there was widespread 
drunkenness in Britain, especially in the slums 
of the big towns. For some years gmn could be 
made and sold to anyone, without tax or licence, 
and this greatly increased the evil of drunken- 
ness. By the early 19th century social reformers 
began to urge the social evil of excessive drink- 
ing of spirits, and temperance soti 
appear. These socicties did not at t 
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eties began to 
his time try 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 


to prevent the drinking of beer—indeed, in the 
days before the public supplies of water, beer was 
often a safer drink than impure water from rivers 
or wells, In 1832, however, members of a tem- 
perance society at Preston in Lancashire, led by 
Joseph Livesey, began the first campaign for 
total abstinence from all intoxicants, including 
beer. The movement spread, and was widely 
supported by the wives of the poorer workmen, 
who resented part of their small earnings being 
often wasted on drink. The movement, how- 
ever, did not touch the richer classes, among 
whom the custom of heavy drinking, sometimes 
several bottles of wine in a day, still continued 

The first World’s Temperance Convention 
met in London in 1846, and the following year a 
youth temperance movement, the Band of Hope, 
was started. A Blue Ribbon movement, estab- 
lished in America, later spread to England. In 


- all these campaigns moral persuasion, by means 


of sermons and lectures, played a prominent 
part. As a counter-attraction to drinking, re- 
formers began to urge that public parks, libraries, 
museums, and methods of cheap travel should 
be started: in consequence the railway com- 
panies started the first railway excursions. 

In the second half of the 19th century 
licensing laws to control the sale of drink were 
extended, and publicans were made responsible 
to the local magistrates for keeping their premises 
orderly and discouraging drunkenness. As 
public opinion on this subject was roused, so 
licensing laws were stiffened, particularly in the 
early goth century. The granting and renewal 
of public-house licences, and the hours for the 
sale of drink, especially on Sundays, were regu- 
lated, and children were excluded from public 
houses. In Scotland a system known as ‘local 
option’ enabled a Local Authority to take a poll 
of the electors to discover whether they wanted 
to change the licensing laws in their district. 

The better social conditions of the 2oth cen- 
tury lessened the evils of drink; but during the 
First World War drunkenness increased again 

The Government attempted to check 
hibiting the practice of ‘treating’, which 
had led to excessive drinking in the services, and 
by severely restricting the sale and manufacture 
of alcohol. Drunkenness so hampered munition 
production in the Carlisle area that the Govern- 
ment took over all breweries, public houses, and 

e—and, indeed, the liquor trade 


most hotels ther 
in the district is still conducted by a manager 


greatly. 
it by pro 
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TEMPERANCE AND INTEMPERANCE 
Staffordshire pottery flower-holders, about 1820 


responsible to the Home Secretary, all profits 
going to the Treasury. For a short period State 
management was extended to all towns estab- 
lished under the New Towns Act (see GARDEN 
Crrizs anp New Towns). 

In America, in 1920, Congress decided to try 
the experiment of national prohibition: the 
manufacture and sale of all kinds of strong drink 
were forbidden by law. Prohibition was vio- 
lently opposed, especially by the liquor trades, 
who fostered ‘bootlegging’ or smuggling of 
drink, which was sold in unlawful drinking 
places known as ‘speakeasies’. It was finally 
decided that prohibition did not fulfil expecta- 
tions, and in 1932 the law was repealed. In 
Sweden, where prohibition also proved un- 
successful, a government monopoly in wines and 
spirits has been established. All purchases are 
recorded, and may be made only by those who 
have personal permits or ration books. 

Although a great deal of money is spent in 
Britain every year on drink, drunkenness has 
very considerably lessened in recent years, 
largely because of the higher standard of living 
and the many other forms of entertainment. 


TENANCY, see Property Law, Section 2j 
See Vol. VI: LAND OWNERSHIP. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. This force, which 
forms part of the British army, supplies soldiers 


who fight with the regular army at home or 
overseas in time of war, but who in peace-time 
follow some other occupation, and devote their 
spare time to military training. Together with 
the Royal Air Force, the territorials have taken 
over most of the responsibility for the Am 
Derence (q.v.) of Britain ; they also provide the 
framework for expanding the army in a national 
emergency. Until the Second World War they 
were composed entirely of volunteers, but now 
all National Servicemen, after completing their 
full-time service, are required to serve part-time 
for 34 years with Territorial Army units (see 
Conscription). 

The Territorial Army was first formed by 
R. B. Haldane, the Secretary for War, in 1907, 
as a self-contained army for home defence to 
take the place of the old Militia and Volunteers 
(see ARMY, Britis). Units were locally re- 
cruited, and in most cases became part of the 
regiment which drew its regular recruits from 
the same area. Regular army personnel were 
attached to Territorial units to assist in training 
and administration. At that time they were not 
required to serve Overseas, though a high pro- 
portion of Territorial officers and men volun- 
tecred for service in France at the start of the 
First World War. In the Second World War 
many Territorial units were ready for active 
service in the early months. 

Tn 1951 the strength of the Territorial Army 


irly 83,000 men, and 
ber continues to in- 
National 
S ien pass to the re- 
rhe field force con- 

ten armoured or in- 
livisions, five inde- 


as more 


t brigades, anda num- 
dependent technical 

A Territorial unit 

of a small perman- 

f of regular officers 
1.C.O.s for training 
ninistration; volun- 

ho are mostly officers 
V.C.O.s (many with 
rvice); and National 

S men. Volunteers and 
N ial Servicemen are 
i nly when mobilized 
or led up for training. 


P time training consists 
ol ınnual camp (14 days 
ir ımer), week-end camps 


a cercises, and evening training. Units are 
l on their centres (or drill halls). 
e anti-aircraft units of the Territorial 


Ai are stationed mainly near large towns, 
di and other vital areas. All units are raised 
l v, and as far as possible it is intended that a 
T torial soldier in an anti-aircraft unit should 
dend his own home town or district in theevent 


Supplementary Reserve of the regular 


ar is a much smaller force consisting of 
technical specialists who may be called up in 
al mergency. 


he Home Guard, although not connected 
with the Territorial Army, is a force for use in 
Britain as the Territorials once were. Home 
Guards originated as Local Defence Volunteers 
in 1940 (see GUERILLAS). They arenow volunteers 
in time of peace, but can be conscripted in war. 
They are men who for any reason are not full- 
time members of the armed forces, and they 
receive part-time military training. 

See also Army, BRITISH. 
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TORPEDO. This weapon consi 
cigar-shaped case, containing a © 
plosive, propelled below the sea at 
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Pemger rs MA ttemm 
THE TORPEDO- TUDES OF A DESTROYER 


electrically from the ship's brige 


course by a GYROSCOPE VoL VIID. It i 
used by both ships and aircraft, and strikes its 
target below water. An underwater explosion 
has far greater shattering power than one in the 
air. When a shell or bomb explodes above the 
water-line, much of its power is wasted on the 
air, which is highly compressible. But water is 
inelastic and even ‘hard’, so that the full violence 
of a torpedo explosion is received by a ship's 
hull. Thus the force of one torpedo may sink 
any but the stoutest ship 

The first self-propelled torpedo was produced 
in 1868 by Robert Whitehead, a British engineer, 
and present-day torpedoes closely follow his 
design. ‘The early torpedoes carried 18 Ib. of 
explosive, had a speed of 7 knots, and ran for 
about 500 yards. A modern torpedo, which 
costs more than £4,000 to make, runs for more 
than 5 miles at over 40 knots, Carrying nearly 
1,000 Ib, of explosive. It has a diameter ol 18 in 
to. 24 in. depending on the type of vessel or air- 
craft which is to carry it, and is fitted with an 
internal combustion engine, obtaining its oxygen 
fromair.stored at great pressure w ithin its body. 
Its depth is controlled by horizontal rudders 
operated’ by a valve which reacts to w ater pres- 
sure and keeps the torpedo to a predetermined 
depth, and by a pendulum weight which keeps 
it on an even kecl. The engine mechanism 1s 
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started by a lever, protruding from the torpedo, 
which strikes against a small projection on the 
torpedo-tube when the torpedo is launched. In 
the Second World War electrically driven 
torpedoes were used by German submarines. 
These leave no bubble-track on the surface, and 
their course cannot be detected; but they are 
not so reliable as ordinary torpedoes. 

The first method of launching a torpedo was 
to slide it out of a port-hole. In 1895, however, 
the first torpedo-tube was invented, and now 
modern DESTROYERS (q.v.) carry up to ten tor- 
pedo-tubes arranged in two mountings on the 
upper deck. The mountings must be trained at 
go degrees to the course the ship is steering, and 
the torpedoes are fired, like a gun, by a pro- 
pellant charge. SUBMARINES (q.v.) carry six to 
eight under-water tubes in their bow, the tor- 
pedoes being fired by compressed air. An 
estimate of the course and speed of the enemy 
ship and various other calculations must be 
made so that the torpedo may be aimed as 
accurately as possible, allowance being made for 
any avoiding action the enemy may take. To 
ensure making a hit on a fast-moving enemy, a 
number or salvo of torpedoes is usually fired 
from a ship at the same time, 

Naval aircraft also frequently attack with 
torpedoes launched from the air. An aircraft 
carries one or two torpedoes secured, like bombs, 
in brackets attached to the under-carriage. The 
torpedoes are released at a very low altitude, 
strike the water, and are then propelled towards 
the target in the same way as a torpedo fired 
from a ship. 

In modern war the torpedo has proved to be 
the most effective weapon with which small ships 
and aircraft can destroy even the most powerful 
enemy. In the Second World War every battle- 
ship and aircraft-carrier sunk in European 
waters (with only two exceptions) was torpedoed. 
In the two World Wars German U-boats tor- 
pedoed over 26 million tons of shipping, and the 
Allies had to build great numbers of escort ships 
to defend the Merchant Navy from these attacks, 
In the Second World War British destroyers 
carried out over 200 torpedo-attacks, scoring 
nearly 100 hits; motor torpedo-boats and tor- 
pedo-carrying aircraft made over 1,200 attacks, 
nearly half of which were successful. The attack 
on Taranto harbour in Italy, in 1941, when the 
greater part of the Italian fleet was either sunk 
or disabled by torpedo-bombers, would haye 
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requireda major fleet action only larter of a 
century before. 
See also Sea WARFARE, MODERN. 


TORPEDO-BOAT, see Navar Vi 3. 


TORT, see Civil Law. 

TORTURE. The infliction of sev pain has 
been used at most periods of rec: i history. 
as a punishment or as a means of ma! ng people 
confess guilt or give information. T'o be able to 
endure extreme pain was at one time regarded 
as a sign of innocence, and this was ihe reason 
behind the various trials by ordeal ommon 
in the Middle Ages (see TRIAL). 

In England, when trial by jury became the 
common form of criminal procedure, prisoners 
who were unwilling to plead ‘guilty’ or ‘not 
guilty’ were forced to do so by peine j et dure. 
The victim was placed under a board «<1 pressed 
with heavy weights until he was } red to 
speak and allow the trial to go forward. If he 
died under the treatment, his goods ax“ estates 
could be inherited by his family instea: of being 
forfeited to the Crown as they would have been 


A MAN BEING TORTURED TO EXTRACT A CONFESSION 


15th-century French manuscript (Bibl. de |’ Arsenal, Paris, 
MS. 5196, f. 338v.) 


had he been executed as a convicted felon, In 
the 18th century the victim’s thumbs were tied 
tovether with whipcord, which was drawn 
ter and tighter until the prisoner was willing 
peak. In 1772 the peine forte et dure was 
lished. 
’n the Continent the inquisitorial method of 
| led to the practice of extorting by torture 
essions from prisoners or gaining informa- 
about their accomplices. This was con- 
red necessary because few crimes are 
mitted in the presence of independent 
1esses, and not many accused persons will 
lit guilt. From the 13th century there are 
rences in legal statutes to torture in connexion 
1 ordinary criminal trials. The medieval 
lowgivers, knowing that confession extorted by 
threats or pain might not be true, laid down that 
confession must contain facts ‘which no innocent 
man could know’, But the prisoner had to fear 
spetition of the torture, and, in the most 
seous crimes, such legal precautions were 
d:opped. Torture had its most horrible effects 
i: witch trials, where people’s ignorance and 
erstitious fear led them to believe absurd 
‘ings and act with great cruelty. Very many 
h ipless women confessed absurdities about 
tir dealings with the devil, and in utter despair 
av agony they denounced many other innocent 
v ‘ims. Questioning under torture, adopted in 
it extreme form by the Spanish INQUISITION 
(av. Vol. I), was followed by almost every 
country on the Continent; it extracted con- 
fesions of heresy, and forced the victims to 
roeant their true or alleged faith. The torturers 
oñen genuinely thought that they were saving 
souls by torturing bodies. 

Simple forms of torture were beating and 
starving. More elaborate devices were the 
thumb-screw and the ‘Spanish boot’— iron bands 
with inside spikes which were pressed or 
screwed on the legs. The rack, a common 
instrument of torture, was a wooden frame on 
which the victim was stretched. At each end 
were rollers over which were pulled ropes tied 
to the victim’s wrists and ankles. When the 
rollers were turned, the victim’s ligaments were 
strained and his joints loosened. Another device 
was to burn the victim’s armpit or the sole of his 
foot with a candle. England, during Henry 
VIII’s reign, added a further invention to the 
instruments of torture—‘the Scavenger’s daugh- 
ter’, an instrument consisting ofiron bands which 
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TOTALITARIANISM 


‘Tiuk TORMENTING OF MALEPACTORS’ 


Woodcut from Comenius’s Orbis Sensualium Pictus, 
translated by C. Hoole, 1672 


compressed the victim’s body and limbs when 
the torturers drew the bands together. 

In England torture for the extraction of a 
confession was never as much used as on the 
Continent. No ordinary English court had the 
power to order torture; such orders could only 
be given by the King or his Council. Prisoners 
tried before the Star CHAMBER (q.v.) were 
sometimes tortured. James I himself gave the 
order that Guy Fawkes (q.v. Vol. V) should be 
tortured to reveal the names of his conspirators. 
In England all torturing had ended in the 17th 
century, though it was not abolished on the 
Continent until the second half of the 18th 
century. Torturing has, however, been revived 
in this century by totalitarian governments 
and was used against both Jews and political 
offenders by the Nazis and the Fascists. 

See also PUNISHMENT, HISTORY OF; PERSECUTION; TRIAL. 


TORY PARTY, see POLITICAL Parties. 


TOTALITARIANISM. Totalitarianism (from 
the Latin totus, entire) means a policy of govern- 
ment which claims total control for the State 
and permits no rival loyalties or parties. The 
term first appeared about the year 1930, when it 
was applied to the Fascist system in Italy under 
Mussorinr (q.v. Vol. V). Mussolini himself 
made the term popular when he said in one of 
his speeches, ‘We must have, as well as a single 
party, the totalitarian State, that is to say, the 
State which absorbs into itself all the energy, 
all the interests, and all the hope of a people’. 
Mussolini thus connected the totalitarian State 
with the system of a single party. 


TOTALITARIANISM 


A belief in individualism, on the one hand, 
lays a primary emphasis on the liberty of the 
individual; a belief in collectivism, on the other 
hand, lays its primary emphasis on the need of 
collective organization in the interest of order 
and justice. These two beliefs have often been 
combined successfully in practice. But there is 
an extreme form of individualism which goes to 
the length of ANaRcuy (q.v.), and similarly, on 
the other side, there is an extreme form of col- 
lectivism which goes to the length of totali- 
tarianism. Anarchism and totalitarianism, 
though they may both use the same methods of 
violence and Revo.ution (q.v.), are dia- 
metrically opposed in their aims: one wants no 
government, and the other wants too much 
government. 

There are, however, two different and vio- 
lently opposed forms of totalitarianism. itself. 
There is totalitarianism of the ‘right’, or of the 
Fascist type, which was illustrated not only by 
Italian Fascism but also by the régime of 
National Socialism (Nazism) in Germany. It is 
also illustrated, in a milder form, by the régime 
of General Franco in Spain, with its one 
‘falangist’ party and its ‘broadly totalitarian’ 
State; by the régime, still milder, of Dr. Salazar 
in Portugal, with its ‘corporative’ system of 
economic control through  State-regulated 
groups (or ‘corporations’) embracing both em- 
ployers and workers; and also by the régime 
of President Perón in Argentina. This type of 
totalitarianism is counter-revolutionary, and 
based on CAPITALISM (q.v.) and the maintenance 
of private property, subject to the dominant 
interest of the State. The other form of totali- 
tarianism is that of the ‘left,’ or of the Com- 
munist type, which is illustrated by Russia and 
the States associated with Russia. The aim of 
this type of totalitarianism is the opposite of that 
of the Fascist type: it is Socialist, seeking to 
reduce private property to a minimum, and to 
install a system of common ownership in the 
interest of the workers, or ‘proletariat’. But 
though the aim of Communism (q.v.) is the oppo- 
site of that of Fascism, the methods are the same. 
The method is that of a single party, controlling 
the whole of life, allowing no opposition, and 
governing on the principle of strict authority. 
Those who concentrate their attention on ends, 
and who are even willing to think that the end 
justifies the means, may be ready to accept one 
form of totalitarianism and to condemn the 
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other, according to the different en: hey prefer, 
Those who believe that means a: profound 
importance, and who think th makes a 
whole world of difference whethe: methods 
of government are the methods oi  '1MOCRACY 
(q.v.) and open debate or the opp methods, 
will condemn both forms alike. 

There are grave dangers in the «octrine of 
totalitarianism, either of the right f the left. 
In both of its forms totalitarianism) \emands a 
total allegiance to the State, to a sin:sle party in 
the State, and (in the last resort) ‘0 a single 
leader of that party. But even more dangerous 
are the consequences of this allegiance. The 
people of a totalitarian State, whether Fascist or 
Communist, are taught to idolize the State, to 
look upon the State as an instrument ©! salvation, 
absorbing all the energy, interests, and hope of 
its members: totalitarianism thus su: tutes the 
worship of the State for the worship of God. 
This, at any rate, is its ultimate ‘cndency; 
though in actual fact the totalitarian | ader may 
think it wise at the beginning, as Mo lini did, 
to make a ‘concordat’ or peacefu! . »rcement 
with a Church, or, as Stalin did, to leave 1 Church 
temporarily untroubled for some :vason of 
immediate policy. It is even possi: that a 
totalitarian régime may prefer to ba: itself, as 
in Spain, on the accepted religion of the 
country in which it acts. But the faci remains 


that the teaching of totalitarianism carried to its 
logical conclusions is not reconcilable with the 
teaching of religion, and therefore, in the 
totalitarian State, religion must eventually be 
absorbed, particularly if the Church leaders 
criticize the State. 

Totalitarianism will not allow any limitation 
of the power of the State by any form of volun- 
tary organization. It leaves no room for the 
voluntary agencies which feed the free mind and 
the free growth of the mind—the free Press, the 
independent school and university, the freely 
formed and freely meeting association of persons 
drawn together by common belief in a particular 
cause. The totalitarian State draws everything 
into itself, It conditions the minds ofits members 
by subjecting them to the influence of very 
skilful and thorough Propacanpa (q.v. Vol. 
IV) and to the constant fear of a secret police. 
Tt determines their thoughts as well as their acts, 
or at any rate seeks to do so, by a constantly 
repeated propaganda to which it permits no 
answer or opposition; and it thus puts the mind 
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a cage. By controlling completely all the 
titutions of education and the powerful 
ediums of radio and the film, its control over 
te people can be highly efficient. 
In actual practice there are limits to the power 
( the totalitarian State and the varieties of its 
pplication. Although its ultimate purpose is 
erywhere the same, its operation varies from 
country to country with the varieties of national 
character and general social conditions. Totali- 
tarianism, in spite of the speeches of Mussolini, 
never deeply impressed itself in Italy, for the 
Italian national character is not in sympathy 
with it. It impressed itself more deeply, but only 
for a time, in Germany; it has impressed itself 
still more deeply in the Communist States of 
eastern Europe, which were largely countries of 
poor peasants with few traditions of indepen- 
dence or education. e 
In the present conditions of European civiliza- 
tion there appear to be certain common elements 
which open the way towards totalitarianism; 
even the States of western Europe and of North 
America have not altogether escaped its 1n- 
fluence. Perhaps the massing together of people 


into great cities develops a tendency to shed the 
burden of responsibility. To people in this state 
of mind, and at the same time dixcontented wit! 
their lot, there is a great attraction in belonging 
to a closely organized party which takes all the 
responsibility and directs its members with great 
efficiency as to what they are to do and how to 
think. The whole force of the new instrument of 
propaganda is ready to the hand of the group 
leader to foster this instinctive need and condi 
tion the minds of those who begin to listen 

Totalitarianism can only be countered by 
offering an alternative. Democracy, if it pre 
serves its purity—free thought, free speech, free 
voting, and a free system of parties—can offer 
this alternative—an alternative which, instead 
of enslaving the minds of its followers, gives them 
the opportunity to grow. 

See abo Comune. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. The 
term ‘town planning’ came into use in the first 
part of the 20th century to express the idea that 
groups of houses or streets, or even w hole sections 
of a town, should be planned as a whole in an 
orderly way, and not left to the private decisions 
of numbers of people with conflicting interests 

Before the idea of town planning materialized, 
anyone could buy or lease a piece of bare land 
or an old building wherever he pleased, and 
could build a house, shop, factory, warehouse, 
or anything he fancied, subject only to very few 
regulations. In the rigth century, when the 
increase in population and in wealth led to a 
vast increase in building, this lack of planning 
resulted in towns that were very badly laid out 
Factories sprang up near rows of houses, the 
inhabitants of which moved out, if they could, 
to quieter districts. This meant that the shops 
serving that area also moved. The original 
houses became occupied by poorer people who 
could afford only low rents, and so the neigh- 
bourhood deteriorated, the houses falling into 
disrepair, becoming overcrowded, and often 
developing into Stums (q.v) Every big city 
contained acres of buildings with this kind of 
history. Another result of unplanned building 
was that, as towns grew bigger, and means of 
transport developed, people began to live 
farther and farther from their work. The centres 
of towns were filled with factories, w arehouses, 
offices, and shops, and the outskirts became mere 
rows of houses, so that people had to spend more 
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time and money on wasteful journeys to and 
from their daily work. Suburbs became little 
more than sleeping-places, or ‘dormitory areas’, 
with none of the traditional community life 
which linked people together in smaller towns 
and villages. 

The various attempts made towards the end 
of the 19th century to improve the condition of 
towns, such as building outer suburbs for people 
to sleep in, and running railways and tram-lines 
out to them, or rebuilding slum areas and letting 
the houses at low rents, largely failed because 
no-one had the power to carry out replanning 
on a large scale. Then in 1898 a small book 
appeared, written by an unknown London law- 
court reporter, Ebenezer Howard, in which he 
urged the need to plan towns from the start. 
He suggested that an association should be 
formed, and that this should buy a large stretch 
of open land in the country, and should proceed 
to plan a town, allotting definite areas for homes, 
factories, schools, and all the other things that a 
small and prosperous town requires. He recom- 
mended that the new town should continue to 
be owned by the association, so that people 
living there would be protected against rises of 
rents. Building would be forbidden on a belt of 
land round the town, so that the town could not 
spread out in an unwieldy fashion as the old 
towns had done. Within a few months many 
influential people took up Howard’s ideas, and 
thus the modern town-planning movement 
began. People remembered that there was 
nothing new about town planning: the ancient 
Romans had planned cities; some old English 
towns, notably Winchelsea, show signs of having 
been once planned and laid out as units; large 
areas of 17th- and 18th-century towns such as 
Bath, Cheltenham, Brighton, and the Blooms- 
bury district of London were laid out by single 
architects. 

Howard’s Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association set about its first task, which was to 
raise some money and start building a Garden 
City as an experiment (see GARDEN CITIES AND 
New Towns). Howard and his pioneers, how- 
ever, received little support from the public for 
many years. Uncontrolled building went on in 
the old towns, and it was not until after the 
First World War, when the Government began 
giving grants for the building of low-rented 
houses (see Houstnc, Municrpat), that the need 
for planning and control became fully recog- 
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nized, though even then the action w: still very 
half-hearted. 

In 1909 the first Town and Count Planning 
Act had given limited power to Loc œ Auruo- 
RITIES (q.v.) to acquire open land to plan 
buildings on it. In 1923 a Housing enabled 
plans to be made for areas alrea: vuilt-up, 
The Town and Country Planning ^ : of 1932 
and the Restriction of Ribbon Dc «lopment 
Act of 1935 made half-hearted atien to stop 
the ‘sprawl’ of houses and factories uburbs, 
and particularly along main roads where a 
‘ribbon’ of building had sometimes stretched 
from one town to another, leaving no open 
country between them. But the effectiveness of 
these laws was lessened because there was no 
central planning authority, and becaise many 
local planning authorities covered < small 
districts—municipal boroughs or urban dis- 
tricts—and these could not afford to jy com- 
pensation to owners of land. No l»:ge-scale 
planning, therefore, was possible. 

Meanwhile, the threat of war with Nazi 
Germany made it obvious that lar over- 
crowded cities might be a danger to © tional 
security. Vast cities filled with people «od im- 
portant industries would become a ¢» vet for 
enemy bombs. The overcrowding oi certain 
cities had been aggravated during the years of 
serious unemployment in the 1930’s, because 
masses of people had migrated from the areas 


of the worst unemployment to the more prosper- 
ous areas, upsetting whatever balance there had 
been between houses, schools, factories. and 
transport. Also unplanned, indiscriminate build- 
ing was overrunning some of the nation’s best 
farming land. Therefore, before and during the 
Second World War, the Government appointed 
a Royal Commission and two Select Committees 
to look into planning. These were (each body 
being known by the name of its chairman) the 
Barlow Commission, which dealt chie y with 
the troubles caused by the massing of population 
and industries in crowded areas; the Uthwatt 
Committee, which considered how all land 
could best be used, and what compensation 
should be paid to owners whose land was requi- 
sitioned for public planning and development; 
and the Scott Committee, which considered 
planning in country areas. 

These bodies published important reports, on 
the recommendations of which has been based 
a great deal of the legislation now in force con- 
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rning land development. Their chief recom- 

endations were the following: a government 

partment with very wide powers should be set 
p to deal with the planning and development 

‘land. Local planning should be in the hands 

ly of the larger Local Authorities. Industries 

ould be decentralized and dispersed, partly to 
oid bombing, but also in order that all the 
ople in any one large town should not depend 

ı the prosperity or failure of a single industry 

e DEVELOPMENT Arras). New factories or 

xtensions of old ones should not be built in 
ertain crowded industrial areas. Compensation 
o landowners, when their land was requisi- 
tioned, should be paid according to the value of 
the land before 1939. The reports recommended 
that new towns should be built to relieve the 
crowding in old cities; that country districts 
should have suitable housing; and that certain 
areas should be selected as national parks and 
nature reserves. 

In 1942 a Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning was created, which in 1951 became 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, taking over the general control of housing, 
formerly the duty of the Ministry of Health. 
Local planning authorities are now the county 
and county borough councils, and these 
councils and the Ministry possess very wide 
planning powers. The local planning authorities 
have to survey their areas and submit their plans 
to the Ministry, which gives approval only after 
some form of public inquiry has been held. 


Powers of compulsory purchase of land are much 
increased, Land which is likely to be required 
within a given time may be marked down as 
‘subject to compulsory purchase’; to keep a 
check on the compensation money which land- 
owners might claim from public funds, no land- 
owner is allowed to develop his land without 
permission. Where the value of the land is 
greatly increased by development, the land- 
owner must pay a ‘development charge’ to the 
Central Land Board set up by the Government. 

The general aim of all these laws is to bring 
about balanced communities, which will have 
onthe spot the means of satisfying their economic, 
social, and recreational needs. Planning must 
face the competing demands of civilized living 
and of industry and agriculture, as well as the 
claims of government departments which require 
land for forestry, mining, aerodromes, or for 
military exercises. An important factor is the 
good appearance of town and country. Restric- 
tions are imposed on the architectural style of 
buildings; there are also powers to control the 
appearance and siting of shops, public houses, 
advertisement hoardings, and places of enter- 
tainment. 

See also SLUMS; HOUSING, MUNICIPAL; GARDEN CITIES 


anp New Towns. 
See also Vol. IX: PARKS AND Garpens; Vol. XI: Towns, 
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TOWN CLERK, se LocaL GOVERNMENT 
OFFICERS; MAYOR AND CORPORATION. 
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TOWN HALL, see LocaL Government OF- 
FICERS. 


TRAFALGAR, BATTLE OF. In 1805, al- 
though Napotzon (q.v. Vol. V) was practically 
master of Europe (see NapoLeonic Wars), 
Britain still maintained command of the sea, 
and held the French and Spanish fleets im- 
prisoned in harbour. Napoleon knew that, to 
invade and conquer England, he must either 
destroy or elude the British fleet. 

In an effort to gain control of the English 
Channel, Napoleon ordered his fleets to try to 
break out of their bases at Brest, Rochefort, and 
Toulon, and make for the West Indies, where 
they might harry the ships carrying on the 
British sugar trade, and threaten the islands 


themselves. Napoleon hoped that the British - 


fleets would follow them; the French fleets would 
then double back to find the Channel unpro- 
tected. But only the fleet from Rochefort suc- 
ceeded in escaping and reaching the West 
Indies, where it did no damage, and later re- 
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turned to Europe. The British fiec 
the Brest fleet from escaping and | 
entrance to the Channel. Later, the 
under Admiral Villeneuve escaped : 
chased across the Atlantic by the B 
terranean fleet under Vice-Adi 
NELSON (q.v. Vol. V), and was near! 
Jamaica. Villeneuve eventually do: 
and sought shelter in Cadiz on the s 
Spain. Nelson then established a } 
the French and Spanish fleets in C 
slightly smaller fleet of British ships 
After some weeks of inactivity Vil 
ordered by Napoleon to take his lat 
sea. On 19 October 1805 the Britis! 
ships signalled to Nelson in H.M.S. | 
a fleet of thirty-three ships was on | 
On the morning of 21 October Nelson 
position to attack with twenty-seven sh 
line, some 15 miles north-west of Cape 
Villeneuve’s fleet was spread out in a 
about to alter course to return to ( 
Nelson joined action as quickly as poss 


THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 


The French fleet is in the foreground, retreating from the British lines w! 
The Victory, leading the nearer line, has broken the enemy formation, 
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British fleet bore down in two columns, led b 
Nelson in his flagship! ie dy IAA 
Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign, running 
ore a light, westerly breeze. Nelson planned 
break through the enemy’s line at right angles, 
ting itin two places. This was an unorthodox 
i bold plan, for it meant that Victory and 
al Sovereign came under very heavy fire while 
cy were approaching—fire which they could 
st return from their broadsides. At 11.35 a.m. 
:lson made his famous signal: ‘England expects 
t every man will do his duty;? and followed 
is by his own favourite battle signal: “Engage 
> enemy more closely.’ The battle started at 
-oon and was stubbornly contested. At 1.15 
in, Nelson, walking the Victory’s quarter-deck, 
as wounded in the left shoulder by a musket 
ball fired by a sharpshooter in the mizzen-top 
į the French ship Redoutable. He was carried 
below, and died in his ship’s cockpit at 4.30p.m., 
ier victory had been reported to him. 
After the battle a gale arose which threatened 
to drive disabled ships on to the shore and forced 
iany, both victors and vanquished, to anchor. 
No British ship was lost, but some enemy ships 
ere wrecked, some recaptured, and others 
capedinto Cadiz. But the Franco-Spanish fleet 
as already shattered. In spite of Napoleon’s 
vccesses on land, Britain was saved from in- 
asion by her victory at Trafalgar, for, with the 
French fleet destroyed, she remained supreme at 
ca for the rest of the war. Later, because of this, 
he was able also to take the offensive on land 
in the Peninsular War. 
See also SEA WARFARE, History or; Sea POWER: 
NAPOLEONIC WARS. 


TRAINING COLLEGE, TEACHERS’, see 
‘TEACHERS. 


TRAMPS, see ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. 


TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT (Military). These 
are designed to carry either troops or their 
equipment and supplies to the place where they 
are needed. For troop-carrying the | general 
design of the aircraft is similar to a civil Arr- 
LINER (q.v. Vol. IV), except that arrangements 
have to be made for troops to be embarked and 
disembarked quickly. The minimum amount 
of additional weight, such as cabin furnishings, 
is allowed so that the maximum 1 


umber of 


(MILITARY) 


Auowcsated Prove 
A TRANSPORT PLANE READY TO DROP SUPPLIES IN KOREA 
The back is left open to avoid delay 


troops may be carried. A Hastings aircraft can 
carry thirty Pararroors (q.v.) with twenty 
metal containers holding food, ammunition, 
and essential spare parts, and can drop them by 
parachute behind the enemy lines. Other trans- 
port planes, such as the Bristol Freighter, can 
carry jeeps, lorries, and field guns, with their 
trailers and spare parts. The vehicles are run 
into the aircraft hold on a loading ramp (see 
AIRCRAFT, SPECIAL Uses, Vol. IV). 

All the major air forces of the world now use 
transport aircraft to increase the efficiency of 
their supply system, and for special operations. 
Towards the end of the Second World War 
transport aircraft and gliders played a large part 
in airborne operations, and in supplying food 
and equipment by parachute to troops cut off 
from their units. Transport aircraft are also 
used for maintaining communications and for 
evacuating wounded—notably in Korea in 
1950-1. They make it possible to clear the areas 
immediately behind the battle lines very rapidly, 
and to take the wounded directly to places where 
they can receive adequate medical attention. 

Military transport aircraft working in con- 
junction with civil transport aeroplanes were 
used to carry out the Berlin ‘air lift’ from 28 June 
1948 to 6 October 1949- The Russians, in an 
attempt to drive the British and American 
occupation troops out of Berlin, refused to allow 
them to carry across the Russian-occupied part 
of Germany the regular supplies of food, fuel, 
and other necessities to the occupation troops 
and the civilian population in western Berlin. 
Britain and America, therefore, determined to 
carry in these supplies by air; and on 28 June 
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1948 thirteen R.A.F. Dakota transport aircraft 
flew to Gatow, the airfield in the western sector 
of Berlin, with 40 tons of cargo. The plan was 
to fly 750 tons of supplies a day into Berlin; in 
fact much larger amounts were carried. By 
May 1949 the British force alone was carrying 
about 2,000 tons a day, and on one day the 
combined British and American forces carried 
nearly 13,000 tons, Altogether over 2 million 
tons of food were brought to more than 2} 
million people in this way—the biggest air trans- 
port operation that has ever been attempted. 


See also Arr WARFARE, History or. 
See also Vol. IV: AIR-LINER; AIRCRAFT, SPECIAL Uses. 


TRANSPORTATION. It was a practice in 
ancient and medieval times to banish convicted 
offenders from their country (see OurtLaw). 
Later, countries with overseas possessions trans- 
ported criminals there to develop colonies. 
Transportation was said to have three merits: it 
relieved the motherland of her worst criminals; 
as a punishment it was feared almost as much 
as death; and it gave offenders a second chance 
in a far-off country. 

In England transportation was not legally a 
punishment but a condition of the royal pardon 
which granted a criminal the chance of being 
transported instead of being hanged. In the 
17th century, prisoners-of-war taken by Crom- 
well’s armies, and other political offenders, were 
sent to the North American colonies. In 1717 
power was given to the courts to order that 
offenders sentenced to death for such crimes as 
burglary, robbery, perjury, and forgery should 
be transported for at least 7 years. They were 
handed over to private contractors, who 
shipped them across the Atlantic and sold their 
services to an employer. In the second half of 
the 18th century some 1,000 convicts were being 
transported every year, and altogether a total of 
some 50,000 British convicts went to America. 
In 1776, however, the loss of the American 
colonies put an end temporarily to transporta- 
tion. 

In the meantime the discovery of Australia 
had opened a new outlet. In 1787 Captain 
Arthur Phillip sailed with two naval vessels and 
nine transport ships for Botany Bay, New South 
Wales—a voyage which took 8 months. He had 
on board 586 men and 192 women convicts 
with 13 children, and 252 civilian officials, 
marines, and officers, with their wives and 


children. Phillip was the first Governor of the 
new colony, which consisted of cony ts and a 
military garrison. The majority of co: victs had 
terms of 7 years to serve, others of 1 irs or of 
life. Most were occupied in cleari: 1e bush 
and building roads; some were ‘a ied’ as 
unpaid servants to the families of the marines 
and officials, a policy which was later extended 
when free settlers entered the country. Flogging, 


imprisonment in special penal estabii-hments, 
and execution were the punishments. As in- 
centives to good conduct and hard vork, a 
‘ticket-of-leave’ to enter paid employment could 
be granted. After the conclusion of | 


term a 
convict was ‘emancipated’ as a free settler; 
sometimes he was even granted a partial remis- 


sion of his sentence. 
return home. 


Few had the money to 


Life was hard, and military discipline was 
harsh; supplies were scarce, for shiv: from 
England were often delayed, and sometimes 
even rigid rationing could not avert | mine. 
Only a minority of convicts showed yacity 
to be good workmen; many were old o shysi- 
cally incapable. In spite of Phillip’s urgent 
demands for supplies and free settlers, new 
shiploads of convicts arrived. Of every five 
convicts who were sent from England in these 


ships, two died either during the voyage or 
shortly afterwards, 

In time free settlers also came, and the « olony 
developed into a community of free settlers 
employing unpaid convict labour, In Tas- 
mania, settlers had to play the part almost of 
voluntary jailers in a country where 40% of 
the population were former convicts, and where 
convicts even entered the ranks of the police. 

In 1838, after 50 years of experience, a 
Parliamentary committee condemned the whole 
system. ‘The strongest objection to it came from 
the younger generation of free settlers, who 
resented their country being used as a dumping- 
ground for criminals, Improvements were made, 
and fewer convicts were transported, until in 
1857 compulsory transportation was abolished 
altogether. For another 10 years, however, 
convicts were sent to Western Australia for part 
of their sentence. 

Over the whole period, 1787 to 1867, 160,000 
convicts were shipped from the British Isles to 
Australia. Although this number seems large, 
there are very few descendants of convicts in the 
Australian population, largely because the 
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onvicts for the most part died without children. 
Jo daughter of a free settler would have married 
à convict, and among the convicts only 12% 
were women. 

In 1849 the British Government tried to 
transport certain types of offenders to Cape 
Colony in South Africa. This project aroused 
such passionate protest from the colony that the 
Governor prohibited the convict ship from dis- 
embarking its prisoners, and the British Govern- 
ment had to give orders for the ship to proceed 
to Australia. 

France, in the 19th century, began to trans- 
port prisoners to her Pacific Island colonies, and 
to Devil’s Island off the coast of Guiana. This 
policy was a failure. The islands did not attract 
free settlers, and the convicts were reduced to 
hopelessness and despair by the exhausting 
tropical climate and malaria. Many prisoners 
made desperate attempts to escape or vanished 
in the swamps. Between 1935 and 1950, through 
the influence of a British prison administrator, 


Sir Alexander Paterson, all French penal colonies 


were abolished. 
See also PUNISHMENT, HISTORY OF; PRISONS, History or. 


TREASON. This word, based on an old word 
for ‘betrayal’, has had several meanings, It 
now means, in English law, a breach of the duty 
of allegiance which all British subjects and 
certain other persons owe to the Crown. The 
punishment for this is death. There have 
been many famous trials for treason. Sir Thomas 
More (q.v. Vol. V) and Cardinal John Fisher 
were executed for treason by Henry VIII after 
they had opposed his plans for separating 
England from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Two of Henry VIII’s wives, Anne Boleyn and 
Catherine Howard, were executed for treason. 
Some of those responsible for the execution of 
Charles I were themselves executed for treason 
when his son Charles I returned as King. 

In the Middle Ages high treason was the 
breach of the personal duty of allegiance owed 
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to a King under the Feupat SYSTEM (q.v.). 
Petty treason was the offence committed when 
a person of inferior status killed his superior, as 
when a servant killed his master or a wife her 
husband. Such offences are now treated simply 
as murder. High treason was defined by the 
Statute of Treasons 1351, and included ‘com- 
passing the death of the King, the Queen, or 
their eldest son and heir’, ‘levying war against 
the King in his realm’, and ‘adhering to the 
King’s enemies in his realm, giving them aid 
and comfort in the realm or elsewhere’. 

The English judges in the ryth and 18th 
centuries expanded the meaning of treason, 
holding it to be an offence against the security 
of the kingdom, and not merely against the King 
personally. Some judges decided that ‘levying 
war’ included any rebellion against the Govern- 
ment, and even a Rror (q.v.) with a general 
purpose. So in Queen Anne’s reign, to incite 
a riotous mob to demolish Nonconformist 
meeting-houses was held to be treason. The 
judges of the 18th century went so far that juries 
became unwilling to convict of treason. Conse- 
quently a statute was passed by Parliament pro- 
viding that some of the less serious treasons 


could be pros: cuted ag 
‘ureason-felonies , punishable 
with life imprisc:: nent only, 7 
A British sub can com- 
mit treason wh r he isin 
Britain or abroad) and if on 
the outbreak of a British 
subject in a hostii- State be- 
comes naturalize | there, he 
commits treaso1 the First 
World War Sir Roger Case- 
ment, a British ject with 
strong sympathies for the 
Trish nationalist movement, 
visited British prisoners-of 
war in Germa: urging 
them to join thc enemy. 
Later he took part in an 
attempt to land German 
arms in Ireland by sub- 
marine. He was executed for 
treason in 1916. 
A foreigner owes alle- 
giance and can be accused 
British Museum Of treason for acts committed 
in Britain so long as he enjoys 
the Crowns protection. 


Sometimes his duty of allegiance may continue 
even after he has gone abroad, if the Crown’s 
protection continues. When William Joyce 
(‘Lord Haw-Haw’) was prosecuted for treason 
on account of his anti-British broadcasts over 
the Berlin radio during the Second World War, 
he pleaded that he was an American citizen, and 
made an APPEAL (q.v.) to the House of Lords. 
The judges there said that he was rightly con- 
victed, for although he was an alien, he con- 
tinued to owe allegiance because he had applied 
for and obtained a British passport. 


TREASURY, see NATIONAL Finance, Section 2. 


TREATIES. These are contracts between inde- 
pendent rulers, nations, or tribes, which in 
modern times are signed by governments. A 
treaty is the regular method of settling quarrels 
or making agreements between nations. It may 
fix the terms of peace at the end of a war. It 
may make an alliance, or mark new boundaries 
between States. It may set up new States or 
destroy old ones, It may guarantee those who 
sign against attack, or pledge them to attack 
others. It may make new international laws, 


RATIFICATION OF A TREATY 


TREATIES 


Reba 
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a ones 2 


BETWEEN PERSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN MADE AT TENERAN IN 1812 


Garden of Concord, and tied by the hands of the 
Friel arres 


“These happy leaves are a nosegay, plucked from the thornless 
h the articles of Friendship and Amity are blended 


potentiaries in the term of a definitive treaty, in whic! 
of the 


and it may appoint judges or mediators by 
whom disputes between States can be settled 
peacefully, without war. A treaty can also bea 
useful way of doing business; it may be a con- 
tract for supplies, or it may fix the taxes that 
have to be paid on the things that the people in 
one country buy from those in another. The 
principles which decide the number of dollars 
or francs that a traveller can receive in exchange 
for a pound, the delivery of letters sent to foreign 
countries, and the rights and duties of ships and 
aircraft in foreign places have all been arran 

by treaties. People of one country living in 
another may be assured of safety by a treaty 


between the two governments. 
When two or more countries want an agree- 


Persian inscription) 


‘ratified’, and comes into force. 

Each country by its own laws decides who 
can make treatics on its behalf. In Britain 
treaties are made in the Queen's name by her 

of State for Foreign Affairs (se 
Foreros Orrice), with the consent usually of 
the Cabinet, and often of Parliament. 
President of the U.S.A. makes a treaty, he must 
have the consent not of his Cabinet but of the 
elected Senate (see AMERICAN ConstiruTion). 


TREATIES 


In an absolute monarchy, where a King governs 
without a parliament, or in a dictatorship, the 
King or dictator usually makes what treaties he 
likes. In some primitive tribes the treaties have 
to be approved by an assembly of the whole 
tribe. 

A treaty may end after a fixed number of 
years, and this is usually made clear in the 
treaty itself; or, if a government binds itself to 
one particular act, such as the handing over of 
land or money to another, the treaty is ended 
as soon as the payment is complete. But in 
addition to these accepted ways of ending 
treaties, there is another—they may simply be 
broken. 

Breaking a treaty is like breaking an ordinary 
contract or promise. But although treaties and 
private contracts are alike in both being 
promises, there is this important difference 
between them: a private contract has a ‘sanc- 
tion’, that is to say, the law courts, the police, 
and the government of a country may compel a 
man to keep his contracts and punish him if he 
does not. Ifa treaty is made, there is an inter- 
national law which says it ought to be kept, but 
there is as yet no international police force to 
punish anyone who breaks it. A powerful 
country can sometimes enforce a treaty by 
threatening to attack the country that tries to 
break it; but a weak or peace-loving country 
may not be able to do this. Small and weak 
countries, therefore, are seldom able to break 
their treaties; but big countries have sometimes 
done so and remained unpunished. 

To get over this difficulty, and to make their 
treaties more dependable, nations have twice 
tried a new kind of international government, 
first the League of Nations, then the United 
Nations Organization (see INTERNATIONAL Co- 
OPERATION, Po.rricaL). When this system is 
made to work well there will be less need for 
treaties, and those that are made will have to 
be kept strictly. But since nations still doubt 
whether an international organization can 
really protect them and keep the peace, they 
continue to manage many of their relations with 
one another by making treaties in the usual way. 
There are, therefore, two different kinds of 
international relations going on at the same 
time: the new method of the United Nations, 
which was applied to make North Korea respect 
the independence of South Korea; and the old 
kind of treaty, of which one recent example 
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is the Treaty of Alliance signed by ¥ritain and 
France after the Second World Wa:, by which 
each government promises to suppor: the other 
in case of attack. It is the sort of !:-ighbourly 
arrangement that any sensible man ».kes with 
his friends if they both have enemies. Suspicion 
and fear have been the cause of most of the 
important treaties that were ever made 

See also INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION; INTERNATIONAL 
PoLicE. 
TRIAL. 1. A hearing in a court law, in 


which disputed matters are tested and put to the 


proof, varies according to whether the case is 
one of Criminat or Crvit Law, and also whether 
it takes place in a Macisrrarzs’ Cou, in the 
Hic Court, or in a court of APPEAL (qq.v.). 
It also varies from country to country. English 
law, and certain general features associated with 
all English trials, are regarded throughout the 


world as guarantees of fairness and justice. 
A trial in England must take place in an open 


court to which the public are admitted. Only 
in very exceptional cases, such as the trial of an 
offence against the Official Secrets Act, can the 


judge order the public to be excludec 
case to be heard ‘in camera’ (from a Le 
indicating a judge’s private room); and even 
then the offender must be sentenced in public. 
Trial in an open court is an important factor of 
liberty, and secret trials are everywhere 2 mark 
of oppression. 

At the end of a trial the judge must give the 
reasons for his judgement. This practice is not 
only helpful for the judges themselves, but in- 
creases the confidence of the public in the ad- 
ministration of the law. Indeed, this custom of 
delivering a judgement with reasons has 
been one of the important ways in which the 
English system of precedent has grown up (see 
Law, Encisa, Section 4). The judge usually 
delivers his judgement at the end of the pro- 
ceedings, but if the case is a difficult one, he 
may ‘reserve’ his judgement and read a written 
judgement in court at a later date. 

Probably the most characteristic feature of 
an English court is that every serious criminal 
offence must be tried by a Jury (q.v.). Today 
a great many civil cases are heard by a judge 
alone without a jury; though either side may 
ask for a trial by jury for trials of offences in- 
volving libel, slander, malicious prosecution, 
false imprisonment, seduction, breach of promise 


4°5 TRIAL 


ORDEAL BY WATER: THE TRIAL OF A WITCH 


17th-century woodcut 


f marriage, or for trials where fraudulent con- 
duct is alleged. In other cases the judge himself 
decides whether to have a jury. 

2. RuLEs or EvieNce. In very early times 
evidence at trials was sought by ordeals, based 
on the belief that God would reveal the truth 
in this way. For example, an accused person 
had to carry a piece of red-hot iron over a 
distance of 9 feet, or take a ring out of boiling 
water; if after 3 days his hand was healed, he 
was considered innocent. Sometimes nine red- 
hot ploughshares were placed at intervals down 
the aisle of a church, and the accused person 
had to walk bare-footed and blindfold over the 
shares; if he achieved this without touching any, 
he was accounted innocent. There were also 
various forms of ordeal by water: if the water 
‘received’ the victim, that is, if he sank, he was 
considered innocent, but if the water ‘rejected’ 
him, that is, if he floated, he was guilty. When 
trial by ordeal was abolished in 1215, the idea 
survived in ‘trial by combat’, that is, two or 
more men had to fight to prove who was inno- 
cent. Even after these forms of trial were 
abandoned, some countries used TORTURE 
(q.v.) to get evidence from witnesses. The 
existence of juries prevented this happening 1n 


England, except in the Stax CHAMBER (q-V-); 
to believe a con- 


for a jury would be unlikely r 
fession made under torture. Recently in 
TOTALITARIAN. countries (q-V-), Prisoners have 
been subjected to torture, especially to the 
mental torture of being prevented from sleeping 
for long periods before giving evidence in court. 


In England rules of evidence were formed to 
prevent juries being misled by irrelevant or 
unfair evidence. No evidence may be brought 
to show that a man accused of a crime or sued 
for damages has been guilty of similar conduct 
before. Nor is evidence allowed of his bad 
character—except in rare cases, where the 
accused himself has denounced a witness's 
character. Every statement of fact made in a 
court must be ‘proved’ by the evidence of a 
witness who, before giving evidence, must swear 
an oath (or in case of conscientious objection 
to an oath, ‘affirm’, or promise) to speak the 
truth. He may only give as evidence something 
which he himself knows to be true; ‘hearsay’ 
evidence is not accepted. For instance, John 
may have told his sister on the telephone that 
he saw a red-haired robber in the garden, but 
she may not give this evidence at a trial later; 
John is the only person from whom this evidence 
would be accepted. All that the sister may say 
is that she received a telephone call. The 
accused, or his lawyer, can challenge and cross- 
question a witness, since each witness is made to 
claim personal knowledge of what he has sworn. 
(There are certain exceptions to this rule of 
hearsay, especially when a statement is made 
by someone who dies before the trial.) 

3. CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. If an offence is not 
serious enough for trial by jury, it is tried in a 
Macistrates’ Court (q.v.), where there is little 
formality. If the accused person pleads ‘Guilty’, 
the magistrates need hear only a few words of 
evidence, enough to adjust the penalty to the 
gravity of the case, and the proceedings may be 
over ina few minutes. Ifthe plea is ‘Not Guilty’, 
witnesses are called to prove each point. The 
accused (or his lawyer) may cross-question these 
witnesses, and the accused may give evidence 
himself and call any witnesses. These, in turn, 
may be cross-questioned by the police. The 
magistrates then give their decision, though if 
the case is a difficult one, they may first retire 
to a private room to consider it. - 

For a criminal offence which must be tried at 
a higher court, the magistrates hold a prelimin- 
ary investigation to inquire whether the accused 
should, in fact, be tried at all. The accused does 
not usually call his witnesses at this stage, since 
they will have to be heard again if the case 1s 
sent for trial by jury to the Assizes or QUARTER 


Sessrons (qq-V:) 


At the trial by jury, poth the prosecution and 
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AN ASSIZE COURT RECONSTRUCTED FOR TELEVISION 
. The prisoner in the dock. 2. The judge. 3. Witness in witness- 


box. 


- 4. Counsel. 5, Jury 


a 
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th accused are represented by counsel; these are 
barristers who have been instructed or ‘briefed’ 
I licitors on both sides (see Lawyer). If the 
ac ised pleads ‘Guilty’, little evidence is needed ; 
by if he pleads ‘Not Guilty’, the full trial takes 
l Urse. 

\e trial starts by the counsel for the prose- 
© ion making an opening speech, stating all 
t! | he intends to prove by evidence. Then he 

; his witnesses, who give their evidence only 
i, .nswer to questions. This questioning is called 
t. ‘examination in chief’, Each witness for the 
secution may be questioned by the barrister 
> represents the prisoner; this is the “cross- 
mination’. Finally, the counsel for the 
secution ‘re-examines’ the witness to counter 
ke cross-examination. A witness who is un- 
illing to give evidence may be compelled to 
aitend by a writ of sub poena. When all the 
nesses for the prosecution have been heard, 
- defending counsel makes an opening speech 
d calls his witnesses, including the accused if 
so desires. These witnesses, too, may be 
_ross-examined and re-examined. Then both 
unsel make closing speeches. Finally the 
dge sums up, taking care to tell the jury, as 
‘mpartially as he can, the important points 
uich they should note in the evidence and in 
© speeches. The jury, having elected one of 
cir number as foreman or chairman, retire to 
. private room to consider the evidence. They 
lave simply to decide the fact: did the accused 
‘mmit the crime or not? They must come to 
unanimous decision. When theyare ready they 
sre called back to the court, and the foreman 
announces the verdict. If this is ‘Not Guilty’, the 
accused is set free; if ‘Guilty’, evidence is then 
given of any previous convictions so that the 
judge may consider the right sentence to im- 
pose. . 
4. Cıvıl Procepure. The first step in the case 
of a civil offence is generally the issuing ofa writ 
by the plaintiff—the person who wishes to sue 
the defendant. A writ is a document issued in 
the Queen’s name by the plaintiff's solicitor, 
compelling the defendant or his solicitor to 
make a nominal appearance in court within 8 
days. The two solicitors then exchange various 
statements of both claim and defence, a process 
which may continue for a long time in à compli- 
cated case, and sometimes One or other party 
may request the court to interven® at this sree 
The majority of civil actions are, in fact, settle 


TRUST 
ater the parties before reaching the stage of 
a trial. 

The procedure at the trial and the general 
rules of evidence are similar to those at a 
criminal trial, although, of course, there is 
no accused person in the dock. After the judge 
has delivered his judgement and the reasons for 
it, he makes an order for the payment of the 
legal costs, generally ordering the losing party 
to pay costs for both sides. 

In certain civil cases heard in the Chancery 
Division, in which the parties do not dispute 
the facts but desire to know the law, written 
evidence, or ‘affidavits’, may be accepted 
instead of calling witnesses in person—a method 
which reduces costs. 

5. Contempt or COURT. The law courts 
could not conduct their business unless judges 
had the power, in the last resort, to compel 
people to obey them. If the courts could be 
defied, justice would be impossible, This power 
is, however, seldom needed nowadays. A person 
may be imprisoned on the order of a High 
Court judge for “contempt of court’, that is, any 
activity which, in his opinion, tends to interfere 
with the course of justice, such as refusal to obey 
a court order, any criticism of the court which 
may bring the administration of justice into 
contempt or ridicule, or any outrageous be- 
haviour in court such as threatening or abusing 
a judge. It is also ‘contempt’ to prejudice a case 
before a trial begins, as, for instance, by publish- 
ing a statement which may influence a jury. 
A person sent to prison for contempt has no 
appeal, and cannot be released until the judge 
thinks fit. 

See also Law, Enousn; Law Courts; Jupor; Jury. 


TRUCE, see ARMISTICE. 


TRUST. A trust is formed when a person, 
known as the ‘settlor’, conveys property such as 
land or shares to other persons, called ‘trustees’, 
to hold for the benefit of certain persons called 
‘beneficiaries’. Such trusts are often created by 
a will (see INHERITANCE). A man, for example, 
might leave a portion of his property 1m trust for 
his children when they reach a certain age, the 
income of the money to be paid to his widow 
during her lifetime. He might appoint as 
trustees certain friends or relations, or perhaps 
a bank or insurance company, to look after the 
property and carry out the terms of the trust. 


TRUST 


Trusts are formed for many other purposes 
besides the support of a family, A settlor may 
leave his money in trust to charities or to other 
such purposes. Money left in trust to charities 
enjoys certain privileges: for instance, it is free 
of income tax. Associations such as Non- 
conformist churches or trade unions were 
organized by means of trusts, the property of 
the association being held by the elders of the 
church or senior members of the union, as 
trustees. 

Although the settlor has great freedom in the 
creation of a trust, certain rules have to be 
observed. A settlor may not ‘tie up’ his property 
in trust for ever; strict but complicated rules lay 
down how long property may be kept in trust, 
and at the end of that time the trust must end. 
This ‘law against perpetuities’ is modified in the 
case of money left in trust to charities. A quite 
separate ‘law against accumulations’ prevents 
trust money being invested at compound interest 
(the interest each year being added to the sum 
invested) for longer than certain periods. The 
main reason for this is to prevent the accumula- 
tion over long periods of enormous fortunes. 

Trustees may invest trust money only in 
Investments (q.v. Vol. VII) authorized by the 
trust itself or by the law. These latter are often 
referred to as ‘trustee securities’, and are invest- 
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ments which bring in only a modest icome but 
the capital is reasonably safe. 

A trustee must administer the tru property 
and comply with the exact terms c’ the trust, 


He is not entitled to payment unless the trust so 


provides. On the other hand a trust=« is liable 
for any loss caused by a breach of trust, even if 
due merely to a technical oversight. A trustee 
can, however, safeguard himself by lying to 
the court for advice if he is in doubt: and the 


court has the power to relieve a trustee from 


liability in a proper case. Since nowadays it is 
not always easy to find people with sufficient 
time and ability to act as trustees, the duty is 
often accepted by'a bank or insurance mpany, 


or by the Public Trustee—a government 
official whose post was created in 1906 to fill this 
need. Payment for this work is a charge on the 
trust, 


In certain cases, the law implies a trust, and 


compels the owner of property to hold it as 
trustee for another. For instance, if a man agrees 
to sell some land, the law will conside him a 


trustee of that land for the buyer, and will expect 
him to look after the land until it is actully paid 
for and conveyed. 


See also INHERITANCE. 
See also Vol. VII: Compines. 
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INEMPLOYMENT, see NATIONAL AssISTANCE : 
MPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 
See also Vol. VII: UNEMPLOYMENT. 


JNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. National 
inemployment insurance is a contributory 
cheme to provide assistance for those who are 
villing and able to work but who cannot find 
uitable employment. ‘Involuntary’ UNEM- 
'LOYMENT (q.v. Vol. VII), as it is called, was 
\ready a serious problem by the end of the rgth 
entury and became very acute in the years 
between the two World Wars. The British 
Jnemployment Insurance scheme of 1911 was 
he earliest compulsory unemployment In- 
irance scheme in the world. 
Some Trane Unrons (q.v. Vol. VII) had 
rganized unemployment benefits during the 
gth century; but by the end of the century 
‘hese covered only about half a million workers, 
most of them skilled workers, members of the 
richer trade unions and less likely to be un- 
employed in trade slumps than the unskilled 
men. Most unemployed people depended upon 
charity and the Poor Law (q-v.). The Act of 
igir gave protection to about two and a half 
million workers. Workers and employers each 
paid 24d. a week, and the Government paid a 
sum of money equal to one-third of the total they 
contributed. Under this plan an insured worker 
was paid a benefit of 7s. a week for a certain 
time if he lost his employment. The employers 
and the workers paid their contributions weekly 
by buying special stamps at any post office ae 
sticking them on the insurance cards. e 
benefit was paid out at the local EMPLOYMENT 
Excunanors (q.v.) which had been set up : 
1909, primarily to help people to ee yo 
Anybody who was out of work, and yi o s 
paid a certain number of weekly contributions, 


could claim benefit, provided he had not refused 
suitable work at the employment exchange, 
and provided he was not out of work as the 
result of a strike or lock-out. He could draw 
benefit only for 15 weeks in any one year, 

In 1920 the scheme was altered to include 
nearly 12 million workers, some three-quarters 
of the wage-earning population, and the benefits 
and contributions were raised. After the First 
World War, many of the ex-service men and 
ex-munition workers who were out of work had 
been unable to pay enough contributions to 
qualify for benefit. The Government, therefore, 
provided for these people by special payments 
called ‘unemployment relief paid out, like the 
unemployment benefit, at the employment 
exchanges. 

From 1919 until 1934 this mixed system of 
contributory unemployment insurance and non- 
contributory unemployment relief continued, 
the money received being commonly known as 
‘the dole’. Both the amount of benefit and the 
length of time over which it could be drawn 
were changed several times in these years, but 
the system remained substantially the same 
until the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1934. 
The most serious problem concerned those 
people who could receive no benefit because 
they had been too poor to pay in enough contri- 
butions, and during the years of severe un- 
employment these people rapidly increased in 
numbers, Almost all were unemployed through 
no fault of their own, and therefore could not 
be left to starve, nor was it fair that they should 
be forced to apply to the Poor Law for aid. 
About twenty Acts of Parliament were passed 
in an effort to solve this problem. The un- 
employment position grew very serious after 
the financial crisis of 1931, and to meet this 
crisis all insurance benefits were reduced, and 
further relief was given only if the unemployed 
could prove by a ‘means test’ (an inquiry into 
their private means) that they had no resources, 
In 1933 three million people in Britain could 
find no work. i 

In 1934 Parliament restored the insurance 
benefits which had been cut in 1931. An Un- 
employment Assistance Board, set up to help 
people who had not paid enough insurance 
contributions, gave relief to about one million 
unemployed, but all had to prove their need by 
a very strict and extremely unpopular means 
test, in which all savings or gifts received from 
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other members of the family had to be disclosed. 
After 1934 trade started to revive, rearmament 
began, and unemployment declined; by 1940, 
because of conscription and the demands of war, 
very few people were unemployed. 

The National Insurance Act of 1946 estab- 
lished the present system. Employer, worker, 
and government all pay contributions as before, 
and unemployment benefit is paid weekly at 
the local employment exchanges to people who 
are out of work. In 1952 single men and women 
over 21 years of age drew 26s. a week. A married 
man drew 42s. a week, plus tos. for the first 
child and as. 6d. for every child after the first, 
A young man or woman under 18 drew 1 5S. 
a week. Although the benefit should be ‘earned’ 
by a certain number of contributions, people 
who are unavoidably out of work may continue 
to draw the same benefit for a longer time with- 
out having a means test, if they apply to the local 
tribunal. 


See also SOCIAL INSURANCE; NATIONAL HEALTH SER- 
vice; Poor Law; NATIONAL ASSISTANCE. 
See also Vol. VII: UNEMPLOYMENT 3 LABOUR. 


UNESCO (Unirep Nations EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION). 
This is a specialized agency of the Unrrep 
NATIONS ORGANIZATION (q.v.). Its purpose, as 
stated in Article I of the Constitution of UNO; 
is ‘to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture, in order to 
further universal respect for justice—to give 
fresh impulse to popular education and to the 
spirit of culture’. The preamble to the Consti- 
tution states: ‘Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed.’ 

The movement began in 1942 at a Council of 
Ministers of Education of the Allied Countries 
held in London. Its original purpose was to 
enable representatives of the member nations to 
exchange information about the methods and 
scope of the education in their own lands, and 
thus to help the development of education 
everywhere. Later, there grew the idea of 
spreading science and culture in the same way, 
and the scope of Unesco was greatly increased. 
To some enthusiasts it seemed for a time to be a 
means of regenerating the world, ‘a world club 
for the enrichment of life’. Forty-five States, 
members of U.N.O., joined it, including some 


whose own educational and cultura: level was 
not high. Difficulties, however, :>on arose, 
Soviet Russia boycotted Unesco altcvether, and 
many of the countries who did join disagreed 
over policy. In 1949, for instance, th- delegates 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, ənd Israel 
strongly opposed the idea of sending help to 
Germany. Also, it seemed to some countries 
who were still recovering from the efècts of the 
war that the expenses of Unesco were excessive. 


Britain, for example, urged economy. 


The scope of Unesco remains eno: Its 
annual expenditure is estimated at about £2 
million, much of which is spent on administra- 
tion. It is helped by many voluntary organiza- 


tions, but even so, many of its projects, particu- 


larly the long-term ones, will be expensive and 
difficult to achieve. One of the bigest is that 
of ‘fundamental education’, which aims at 


providing instruction in reading and writing for 


millions of illiterates in many different countries. 
A start was made in China, East Atiza, and 
Haiti, and a quarterly bulletin is published. 


Another project concerning ‘mass communica- 
tion’ aims at making films, radio, and the Press 
available in improved forms for ordina» people 
in all countries. } 

Unesco also has short-term projects, which 
should yield quicker results. It sends educa- 


tional missions of experts to any country which 
asks it to supply advice; it runs seminars, or 
discussions in small groups, for a fortni 


and records the conclusions reached; it collects 
information about assistance available for 
scholars and about schemes of exchange of 
teachers; it classifies ascertained facts about 
race problems; it prepares art exhibitions to be 
shown in different countries; it drafts agree- 
ments about copyright of publications that might 
be accepted by all civilized countries; and it co- 
ordinates BRAILLE systems of reading for the 
blind in Europe, Africa, and the East (q.v- 
Vol. IV). 

Unesco has its headquarters in Paris, and 
holds its annual conference in various cities of 
the world. It has arranged exhibitions in the 
International Education Bureau at Geneva; has 
organized collections of books, of science ap- 
paratus, and visual aids for countries looted in 
war; has arranged for the care and teaching of 
refugee children, especially Arabs and Greeks; 
and has helped war-victims in Korea. 

In Britain many educational bodies arrange 
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yurses for teachers, emphasizing the value of 
nesco for INTERNATIQNAL CO-OPERATION (q.v.). 
See also Unrrep NATIONS ORGANIZATION. 


NIFORMS, MILITARY. 1, BRITISH ARMY. 
ı the Middle Ages there was no uniform cloth- 

z for soldiers ; the personal coats-of-arms of the 

iders and the badges worn by the retainers 

ce Hrraupry, Vol. IV) distinguished friend 

əm foe; in the English Civil War (1642-51), 

hen most of the troops were irregulars, a field 
ark, such as a green bough or white hand- 
srchief, was worn by the men of one side. The 
mies of different nations often adopted scarves 

the national colour to go over the coat: 
ngland had red, France white, and so on. 
hese national colours were later used for the 
tual uniform coat. 

The first troops to be given a uniform were 

robably the Yeomen of the Guard in Henry 
‘III’s reign: they wore a uniform coat of russet 
lour. In Elizabeth I’s reign the levies raised 
or service in Ireland were given coats of russet 
r green, Oliver Cromwell was the first to 
lothe a whole army, the New Model Army, in 
oats of red, and this, except for a short period 
hen William III introduced a blue coat, re- 
iained the traditional uniform colour of the 
‘ritish Army. Charles I’s own Horse Guards 
the Life Guards of today) and Foot Guards 
ere clad in red, with linings and cuffs of blue, 
1e royal colour. The Earl 
 Oxford’s troop, the only 
x-Parliamentarian cavalry 
> be retained by Charles, 
vore blue coats, however, 
nd later became the Royal 
Horse Guards, or the Blues. 
Che elaborate State dress of 
their trumpeters and kettle- 
drummers still survives in 
the heavily gold-laced coats 
and jockey caps of the present 
State trumpeters and House- 
hold Cavalry bands. Thered 
coats of the infantry at that 
time had different coloured 
linings and facings,according 
to the regiment. 

In 1660 the military head- 
dress was a wide-brimmed 
hat, like a civilian’s hat; but, 
because the brim lost 1ts 
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UNIFORMS, MILITARY 
shape and was troublesome, it was turned up, 
first on one side, then on both, and by the time 
of MARLBOROUGH (q.v, Vol. V) it was cocked up 
on three sides. At the beginning of the 19th 
century the cocked hat began to be replaced by 
the ‘shako’, a cylindrical hat decorated with 
plumes or ‘pom-poms’, This lasted with altera- 
tions in shape until the blue helmet was intro- 
duced in 1878. 

The grenadier regiments, according to Pepys’s 
diary, wore red and yellow coats and tall caps 
with long hoods falling down behind, and in 
front an embroidered device similar to a modern 
cap-badge. Caps were necessary because a 
swinging arm throwing a grenade would knock 
off a cocked hat. Continental grenadiers had 
cloth caps edged with fur, which gradually 
evolved into caps made entirely of fur. These 
were copied by the British grenadiers, who by 
1768 mostly wore fur caps of this sort. 

The soldier's coat, originally cut, as civilian 
coats were, with wide skirts, later had to be 
modified for long marches. In the middle of the 
18th century the lower corners were fastened 
back at the sides, revealing the contrasting regi- 
mental lining or facing. Collars were added, 
also in the colour of the facing. The bulky coats 
and waistcoats could not be fastened all the way 
down, as had been fashionable in Charles II's 
reign. By 1742 most edges and buttonholes 
were strengthened with lace, the coloured stripes 
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of which also varied for the different regiments, 
During the American War of Independence 
(1775-83), scarlet being too conspicuous a 
colour for skirmishing and close fighting in the 
backwoods, the rangers wore cut-down caps, 
dark green cut-away coats, and light equip- 
ment, including a tomahawk. White, skin-tight 
breeches, developed from the loose-fitting 
breeches of the previous century, had been 
adopted by the infantry by this time, and later, 
during the Napoleonic Wars, these were pro- 
tected by white overalls, the colour later 
being changed to the more practical one of blue- 
grey. Breeches were discontinued in 1823, and 
the overalls developed eventually into dark- 
blue trousers (see CoLour PLATE opposite p. 32). 

In 1600 heavy Cavatry (q.v.) wore breast- 
and back-plates of armour, and crimson coats, 
cut in the same way as the infantry and with 
the same coloured regimental facings, and 
cocked hats, until, later, helmets were introduced. 
In the middle of the 18th century the light 
dragoons wore shorter coats and elaborate 
crested helmets. The rgth-century hussars wore 
pelisses or capes slung from the shoulder, fur 
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caps, and tight-fitting breeches; the 


zers wore 
square-topped lance-caps. 

During the 19th century the need ©- practical 
and inconspicuous uniforms, at leas+ while on 
active service, became more recognized, and 
certain simplifications to the uniorm were 
allowed, though these generally had io be given 
up when the troops returned home. khaki was 
first introduced at the end of the 19th century 
for British troops in India, and durine ‘he South 
African War it was adopted as the standard 
colour worn by all British troops on active 
service. 

The dress of the First World War, khaki suit, 
brass buttons, and puttees worn round ihe lower 
legs like bandages, was changed in tlic Second 
World War to battledress, anklets, and beret. 
The collar and tie, which had been worn only 
by officers since 1913 instead of a closed, stand- 
up collar, was adopted by all ranks a: the end 
of the Second World War. In 195: different 
uniforms, varying according to the cliiate and 
conditions, were available for British soldiers on 
active service. In tropical areas a jungic-green, 
cellular tunic with gabardine trousers «nd soft 
gabardine hat was worn; in dry-coìÌ areas 
(below 14° F.), such as Korea in winter, the 
uniform included a wind-proof gabardin smock, 
a heavy fur-lined Eskimo jacket with hood, and 
white leather Eskimo boots. Other uniforms 
were produced for wet-cold, sub-tropical, and 
temperate climates. Nowadays, expense pro- 
hibits every soldier from having a full-dress 


uniform, but the scarlet coats of the Foot 
Guards, the last remnants of armour in the 
Household Cavalry, and the elaborate dress of 
the Royal Horse Artillery are still worn on 
certain ceremonial occasions. 

2. Roya Navy. As early as 1553 the ordin- 
ary scamen had ‘liveries in apparel’ of watchet 
or sky-blue. In 1623 clothing was issued by the 
Crown to ‘avoyde nastie beastlyness by disease 
and unwholesome smells’ ; but there was no 
official uniform for seamen until 1857. By the 
end of the 18th century, however, most seamen 
wore loose trousers, sometimes striped, short 
blue jackets with brass buttons, striped shirts, 
and neckerchiefs worn to protect the coat from 
greasy pigtails, and hard round hats made of 
straw, tarred canvas, or even leather. This dress 
has altered surprisingly little. The modern 
seaman wears loose bell-bottomed trousers, a 
dark blue jersey, a neckerchief of black silk, a 
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wide collar with three white stripes round the 
border, and a small round hat. 

Until 1748 naval officers wore coats of crim- 
son, green, or blue according to choice, but then 
George II introduced a regulation dark blue 
coat with white facings. Officers’ head-dress 
was a three-cornered cocked hat with gold lace 
round the brim, which developed into a two- 
peaked hat, worn ‘athwartships’. Later it was 
worn ‘fore-and-af’, and continued to be worn 
in this way on ceremonial occasions until 1950, 
when naval full-dress was discontinued. The 
curl on the rings of lace worn on the cuff showing 
the officers’ rank was introduced instead of 
epaulets (shoulder badges) in 1860. 

3. R.A.F. When the Royal Flying Corps was 
founded in 1912 (see RoyaL Arr Force), 
members continued to wear their naval and 
military uniforms, though the military branch 
soon adopted a distinctive khaki tunic with 
overlapping front, breeches, puttees, and a small 
‘fore-and-aft’ forage cap. In 1918 a light blue 
uniform was approved for the new Royal Air 
Force. Officers wore a ceremonial head-dress, 
based on a crash helmet, made. of fur and black 
leather with a blue ostrich plume in front. In 
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1936 breeches and puttces were abolished in 
favour of trousers, and the ‘fore-and-aft’ cap, 
which had given way to a peaked cap a few 
ARESE was reintroduced, Today a light 

is worn, though a peaked 
retained for ceremonial use. 3 TO 
See also Reonmnts; Armour. 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 
(U.N.O,). This organization, created in 1945 
after the Second World War, has succeeded the 
League of Nations. Its task is to unite most of 
the world’s nations to work together to maintain 
peace, and to raise the standard of living of 
their people (see INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 
POLITICAL). 

Fifty-one nations became founder members in 
1945. These were: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Britain, Byelorussia, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethio- 
pia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, India, Iran (Persia), Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Ukraine, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia. Between 1945 and 1951 nine more were 
admitted: Afghanistan, Burma, Iceland, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Pakistan, Siam, Sweden, and 
Yemen. 

The basis of the United Nations system is the 
Charter, an international treaty signed at San 
Francisco by the founder members on 26 June 
1945. The Charter came into force on 24 
October 1945, and each year this date is inter- 
nationally recognized as United Nations Day. 
The Charter created the six main organs of 
U.N.O. The largest is the General Assembly, 
which has been called ‘the town meeting of the 
world’, In the Assembly each member nation 
has one vote, regardless of its size, Thus, a little 
country like Iceland or Lebanon carries as much 
- weight as India or the United States. Important 
decisions require the support of a majority of 
two-thirds, but there is no right of ‘veto’: that is, 
the right of one nation to prevent action even 
though all the other nations favour action. The 
Assembly, however, has no means of enforcing 
its rulings, and in several cases individual 
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nations or groups of nations have refused to 
accept them. 

The Assembly can discuss and make recom- 
mendations on almost any world problem. 
Among the results of its decisions in its first years 
have been: the granting of independence to 
Libya; the creation of the International Refugee 
Organization (see Rerucrrs) and the World 
Health Organization; the partition of Palestine; 
the proclamation of the United Nations De- 
claration of Human Rights in 1948 (see MINORI- 
TEs); and the creation of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. The Assembly holds “one 
regular session each year in the autumn, nor- 
mally in New York; but several special sessions 
have also been called to discuss urgent questions. 

The second organ of U.N.O. is the Security 
Council, the organ primarily concerned with 
maintaining peace; in signing the Charter the 
member nations agreed to accept its decisions. 
The Security Council has only eleven seats, five 
of which are permanently occupied by the ‘Big 
Five’ nations—Britain, China, France, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States. The 
Assembly elects other nations to fill the other six 
seats for 2 years at a time. Seven votes are 
needed to carry a Council decision through; 
but on any important issue no decision is valid 
without the support of all the five permanent 
members—in other words each of these five has 
the power to ‘veto’ decisions, All these countries 
except the Soviet Union have offered to limit 


their veto power. In the first 4 ye of the 
United Nations the Soviet Union used the veto 
over thirty times, France twice, the ers not 
at all. The Charter provides for the Council to 
have at its service armed forces supplied by the 
member nations; but agreement has not yet 
been reached on the size, composii and 
running of these forces (see INTERNATIONAL 
POLICE). 

During its first years the Council was asked 


to settle a number of violent international dis- 
putes. Iran (Persia) complained of the presence 
of Soviet forces on its territory, and S and 
Lebanon about French and British forces on 
theirs; in both cases the forces were eventually 
withdrawn. Greece complained that her north- 
ern neighbours were helping Communist rebels 
to fight against the Greek Government; the 
United Nations, though unable to settle this 
dispute, sent observers to Greece to watch over 
the fighting, and it is generally agreed that their 
presence prevented more active intervention by 
Greece’s neighbours. Similar ‘missions’ were 
sent to Kashmir, when fighting broke out 
between India and Pakistan; to Palestine when 
the Arabs and Jews started to fight after the 
British withdrawal; and to Indonesia to mediate 
between the Dutch and the Indonesians over 
the question of Indonesian independence. 

A third organ of U.N.O., the Trusteeship 
Council, supervises the administration of certain 
backward areas. These ‘Trust Territories’ in 
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Africa and the Pacific are administered b 
Britain, Belgium, France, Ital Bad 
> 3 > Y the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand, which are 
responsible to the Council (see Coroners. 
HISTORY OF). i 

The International Court of Justice, or HAGUE 
Court (q.v.), is the fourth organ of U.N.O. The 
fifth is the Secretariat, the international body of 
officials who serve the Assembly and the other 
United Nations organs. The head of the Secre- 
tariat is the Secretary-General, who is jointly 
elected by the Assembly and the Security 
Council. The first Secretary-General was Mr. 
Trygve Lie, formerly Foreign Minister of 
Norway. 

The sixth organ is the Economic and Social 
Council, whose eighteen members are elected 
by the Assembly. It works together with ten 
‘specialized agencies’ of U.N.O. These are 
concerned with such things as health, agricul- 
ture, international finance, and refugees (see 
INTERNATIONAL (CO-OPERATION, SOCIAL AND 
Economic). 

The United Nations Organization has only 
just begun the gigantic task of securing the peace 
and prosperity of the world. But it is generally 
agreed that if it is to fulfil its mission, it not only 
must be greatly strengthened and reformed, but 
also world public opinion must be educated to 
believe in the things it stands for. To this end 
United Nations Associations have been formed 
in many countries. So great has been the belief 
in the need for united action against aggression 
among at least a large proportion of the U.N.O. 
member countries, in particular the U.S.A., that 
when North Korea made an unprovoked attack 
on South Korea in 1950, a United Nations army 
provided by sixteen nations went to the defence 
of the South Koreans, in spite of Russian opposi- 
tion. 

See INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, POLITICAL; INTER- 
NATIONAL POLICE. 


UNIVERSITIES, HISTORY OF. The name 
University comes from the Latin Universitas 
which is a shortening, adopted about A.D. 1400, 
of the full name Universitas magistrorum et 
scholarium, or whole body, or guild, of masters 
and scholars. Guilds with such names became 
significant in the world of learning when almost 
simultaneously in various towns 1n Italy and 
France they sprang up in the uith century and 
grew in number and size, their purpose being 
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study of theology, philosophy, civil and c: 
law, and medicine. j = 
_ 1. ANCIENT Universes, In this matter, as 
in most intellectual matters, ancient Greece led 
the way (see Greex Crvuaization, Vol. I). In 
the 5th century B.c. a class of ‘sophists’, or 
teachers of wisdom, arose in Greece, who 
offered instruction in subjects either newly dis- 
‘covered or developed mainly by them: physical 
science, rhetoric (or the art of persuasive speak- 
ing), grammar, and mathematics were taught 
by these teachers to groups of students with 
money and leisure enough to travel to hear them. 
About 336 8.c. compulsory military training was 
instituted in Athens for youths from 18 to 20 
years; and from this grew the institution some- 
times called the ‘University of Athens’. At first 
the students practised mainly military and 
gymnastic exercises, but before long they were 
devoting themselves more to literature and philo- 
sophy. Students came from many regions: in the 
ist century B.C., for example, Junius CAESAR, 
Cicero, Horace, and Auoustus CAESAR (qq.v. 
Vol. V) all studied in Athens for a time. 

Another centre of learning was Alexandria in 
Egypt, founded by ALEXANDER THE Great (q.v. 
Vol. V). Here early in the grd century B.C., 
Alexander's successor in Egypt, Ptolemy A 
started a library, and soon afterwards Ptolemy II 
established the Museum (a word meaning ‘resort 
of the Muses’, the goddesses who inspired the 
various branches of learning). Evctip (q.v. 
Vol. V) worked here, as did also Eratosthenes 
the astronomer, and others. There are said to 
have been at one time 14,000 students. At Rome 
the nearest approach to a university was the 
Athenaeum, named after the goddess Athena, 
which was founded by the Emperor Hadrian in 
the and century A.D., and which lasted until the 
5th century. Young men from the western part 
of the Empire resorted to it to complete their 
education. The Romans, however, felt the best 
education was that obtained by travel and 
residence abroad; and they did not value univer- 
sity research so highly as the Greeks did. 

2. MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITIES. When the West- 
ern Roman Empire fell in the 5th century A-D., 
the traditions of Greek learning were carried on 
under the BYZANTINE Empire (q-v- Vol. 1) with 
its capital at Constantinople, where a State- 
subsidized university was founded in A.D. 425, 
and also by the Moslems (see Istam, Vol. 1) who 
derived much of their art and science from the 
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Greeks. During the Dark Aces (q.v. Vol. I), 
the Moslems spread learning as well as the 
Moslem faith through the Middle East, North 
Africa, and Spain; and about A.D. g70 they 
founded at Cairo the University of Al Azhar, 
which still exists as the chief Moslem cultural 
centre, with about 19,000 students. The Univer- 
sity of Al Azhar is a unique survival of the 
medieval university system, in its cheapness, in 
the freedom it gives for the student to study how 
and what he chooses, and in the value it places 
on memorizing and on disputation. There is 
much emphasis on religion, and on memorizing 
passages of the Koran, 

In western Europe, after the fall of Rome, life 
was too unsettled for several centuries for any 
settled places of learning to flourish. But by the 
gth century Salerno in southern Italy had a 
school of medicine, and during the next three 
centuries associations of teachers and learners 
were formed in other towns in Italy and France 
to study philosophy or theology, medicine, or 
law, both the Civil Law of Rome and the Canon 
Law of the Church. By the end of the roth 
century the two most important of these, 
Bologna and Paris, could properly be called 
universities. At Paris government of the Univer- 
sity was in the hands of the teaching members, 
but at Bologna the students controlled their own 
affairs and elected the governors of the Univer- 
sity; modern universities are constituted on the 
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model of Paris, and the only su: ul of the 
Bologna system is the election b\ tudents 
of the Lord Rector in Scottish ersities, 
OxrorpD University (q.v.) probal me into 
being in the 12th century, and MBRIDGE 
UNIverRsiTy (q.v.) in 1209 as the ut of a 
migration of students from Oxford. 

These universities grew up o ir own 
accord, but their successors were tly de- 
liberately founded by bishops, prin: nobles, 
who obtained from the Pope a ‘bul licence 
to do this, and endowed them funds, 
During the 13th century many univ: es were 
thus founded in France and Germa ind the 


earliest universities of Spain and | igal, at 


Salamanca and Coimbra. Those central 
Europe came rather later: Prague w unded 
by King Charles IV in 1348, Vien: 1 1365, 
Heidelberg in 1385, and Cologne in 1 Early 
in the 15th century when Prague versity 


fell under the control of the Boh ans, a 


group of masters and students emig i and 
founded the University of Leipzig. TI ottish 
Universities of St. Andrews, Glas and 
Aberdeen were also founded during 15th 
century. After the Reformation, sev: ol Pro- 
testant universities were founded in (> many, 
and also in Holland (Leyden and recht), 
where students came from other couiries to 
study law. 

During the Middle Ages the universities were 
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ely linked with the Church; but at the same 
they were often centres of religious and 
r controversy. For example, in the rath 
tury, at the University of Paris, ABELARD 
Vol. V) advanced heretical doctrines and 
forced to recant, and a teacher at the Uni- 
ity of Prague, John Hus (see Hussrres, Vol. 1), 
spread the protestant views of Wycuwre 
v. Vol. V), was burnt at the stake for heresy 
{15. 
\nyone who had the resources, capacity, and 
re to study, so long as he was not debarred 
eligious reasons, could write his name on the 
| of a Regent Master at a university and 
nd lectures. Students had to find enough 
ney to pay the charges of the lectures, the 
'nses of food and clothes, and to support 
mselves in lodgings or in hostels. A long 
irse, of 5 or 6 years in the arts and 12 years in 
ology, was often required for graduation. 
idents began very young: Cardinal Worsry 
. Vol. V), for example, became a Bachelor 
\rts at the age of 15. All the instruction was 
|, and Latin was the common language of 
lars throughout western Europe. This made 
isy for students to pass from one university 
another without the language difficulty. 
ichers and pupils, therefore, frequently 
crated from place to place, sometimes settling 
fresh towns and founding universities there, 
the German masters and students from the 
riversity of Prague founded the University of 
ipzig. Students from England and Scotland 
andered to many continental colleges: James 
richton, for example, a famous soldier and 
holar-poet of the 16th century, known as ‘the 
Admirable Crichton’, was educated at, St. 
\ndrews, Scotland; then travelled to Paris in 
(577, where he is said to have disputed on 
scientific matters in twelve languages; then to 
Padua in Italy, where he challenged anyone ın 
the university in argument. So poor were many 
of these wandering scholars that in England, if 
they obtained the permission of their Vice- 
Chancellor, they were allowed to beg, although 
begging was such a public mischief that severe 
laws against it were enforced. In Scotland, even 
till the rgth century, doles of a few pence were 
given to lads to help them as they travelled to 
college. ; 
3. MODERN UNIVERSITIES. The Puritans who 
emigrated to New England in the 17th century 
carried with them to the New World their love 
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of knowledge. Harvard University was founded 
as early as 1636 and named after John Harvard 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; the next to 
be founded, in 1693, was William and Mary, at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, where Jefferson and 
other notable public men were trained. In the 
18th century several of the best-known American 
; founded; and since the 
83) the process of 


universities were 
American Revolution (177° 
establishing universities has been continuous 
(see AMERICAN EDUCATION). 
` During the 19th and 20th centuries, as the 
spread of secondary education increased and 
as the importance of advanced scientific and 
technical training for national progress became 
more understood, many new universities sprang 
up, not only in Europe and America but also in 
the British Dominions, and in the more rec ently 
developed parts of the world see COLONIAL 
Epvucation). On the Continent and in America 
some separate technological universities have 
been started. The standard of learning reached 
by some of the newer universities is not high 
compared with that of many of the longer 
established institutions. In some universities 
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this is because the aim has been to provide 
further education for the many rather than an 
advanced course of study for the select few 
capable of profiting by it. Although Com- 
munist countries provide many universities, the 
ideas which they are expected to inculcate are 
determined by the ‘ideology’ or political views 
of the authorities, and therefore the first neces- 
sity for a healthy and profitable university life, 
the opportunity for an unbiased search for 
truth, is not available. 
See also Epucation, History oF; UNIVERSITY. 


UNIVERSITY. A university is the whole body 
of teachers and students pursuing at a particular 
place the higher branches of learning. Since all 
universities have developed independently (see 
Unrversities, History oF), no two are exactly 
alike in their methods of organization and 
teaching, There is, however, a broad distinction 
between those universities where the students 
live in lodgings or at home and attend courses, 
as in most Continental universities and British 
PROVINCIAL UNIVERSITIES (q.v.), and the resi- 
dential universities, such as OxForD and CAm- 
BRIDGE (qq.v.) and a few British provincial and 
American universities. 

1, GOVERNMENT. The head of a university is 
the Chancellor: in Britain he is usually a pro- 
minent public figure who takes little active part 
in university affairs; in Europe and America he 
is more active. The real head of British univer- 
sities is the Vice-Chancellor, who in most 
universities is appointed for life, but in Oxford 
and Cambridge only for 3 years, being chosen 
in rotation from among heads of colleges. He is 
assisted by various advisory bodies. The teach- 
ing members of the university meet in assembly 
(at Oxford, Congregation, at Cambridge, the 
Regent House, at London, the Senate) and 
legislate for the university’s members. These 
teachers may also be grouped into ‘faculties’ 
according to the subject they teach; on the 
Continent the faculty is an important part of 
university administration. Many provincial 
universities have boards of governors, containing 
representatives of the university and also pro- 
minent local citizens. In America this board is 
usually called the Board of Regents. Finally, in 
some universities an assembly of all the graduates 
(at Oxford, Convocation, at Cambridge, the 
Senate) has a say in running the university. 

At Oxford, Cambridge, and London the 
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teachers and students are usually ached to 
colleges, which are part of the university but 
have considerable freedom to manag: ‘heir own 
affairs, such as the selection of their members, 
Indeed, at Oxford and Cambridge te colleges, 
each with its own independent fi: icial re- 
sources and governed by its own |) «i and a 
committee of the teaching stafi wn as 
‘Fellows’, are practically independent, the 
university authorities doing little e than 
co-ordinating their activities and scribing 
regulations for the various courses of study 
students must complete before they aduate’, 
that is, obtain a degree. 

2. UNIVERSITY Stupies. Ideally, a university 
should provide for the study of all subjects which 
can be pursued at an advanced leve! alter the 
student leaves school; but, in praciice, most 
universities restrict to some extent the »ange of 
subjects taught. Many universities have in the 
past been noted for their work in ticular 
subjects: Cambridge, for instance, has a bril- 
liant record in science; Edinburgh in » «icine; 
and the Oxford ‘Greats’ course, which cludes 
classics and philosophy, is famous. M=: v of the 
newer universities specialize in tec vology. 
Everywhere the number of courses the « ‘dents 
can follow has been increased in recent «cars by 
the addition of schools of Natural Sciences, and 
departments in such subjects as Agriculture and 


Forestry. 

‘Matriculation’, or admission to a university, 
used to depend very little upon a qualifying 
examination: almost anybody who could pay 
the fees was accepted, provided he passed a 
religious test, In the 1gth century Oxford and 
Cambridge instituted entrance examinations 
(‘Responsions’ at Oxford and ‘Little-Go’ at 
Cambridge), and other universities have fol- 
lowed their example. All universities accepted 
London Matriculation or its equivalent; and 
now the General Certificate of Education, if 
passed in the right subjects at a high enough 
level, gives ‘exemption from matriculation’. 
Many of the colleges select their own students 
and award their scholarships by competitive 
entrance examinations, generally taken in the 
subject the student intends to study. The 
Ministry of Education and Local Education 
Authorities award ‘State’ and ‘County’ scholar- 
ships on the results of the General Certificate of 
Education, and these may be held at any univer- 
sity or college which will accept the scholar. 
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Spori and General 


CESS) SE È 
SION TO THE SENATE HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY AND THOSE TO BE AWARDED AN 
HONORARY DEGREE 


In France the examination entitling the candi- 
e to university entrance is the baccalauréat, or, 
loquially, the bachot. In Germany it is the 
jur. In America a system of ‘accrediting’ of 
pils by their schools is accepted by most 
iversities (see AMERICAN Epucation). A 
nilar system has recently been adopted in 
New Zealand. 
\t most universities the instruction is given 
means of lectures, and sometimes at classes or 
-minars’. But a special feature of Oxford and 
Cambridge, now spreading to other univer- 
sities, is the ‘tutorial system’, whereby each 
student works under a tutor, from his own 
college if possible. The basis of the tutorial 
system is the weekly tutorial, at which the 
student generally presents an essay he has 
written during the week, and the tutor discusses 
this and points arising from it. 
To gain a degree students must attend their 
university (unless they are already graduates of 
another one) for at least 3 years, and must pass 
the preliminary examinations held after a year 
or 18 months, as well as their ‘finals’. The final 
examination for the Bachelor's degree, the usual 
first degree in England, can be taken in any of 
the various faculties or schools—for example, 


Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, or Engineer- 
ing. As well as a number of written papers, it 
usually includes an oral examination or viwa voce. 
On the Continent and in America the first 
degree examination is usually taken in several 
related subjects. This ‘General’ or ‘Pass’ degree 
can be taken also in many British universities; 
but a very common examination in Britain 
now is the Final Honours School in one subject. 
The student who passes this is given a degree 
with First, Second, Third, or Fourth Class 
Honours. A few graduates then proceed to some 
research work for a further degree or for the 
general advancement of learning. The degree 
of Master is obtained at Oxford and Cambridge 
without further examination after an interval of 
time, and elsewhere by examination; that of 
Doctor is obtained by submission of a ‘thesis’, or 
dissertation, which is the result of the student's 
own research. (The honorary degree of Doctor 
is also conferred as a compliment upon notable 
persons.) At Scottish universities there is no 
Bachelor’s degree in Arts, the first degree being 
the Master’s. On the Continent the commonest 
degree-is Ph.D., or Doctor of Philosophy, which 
is awarded in many different subjects. 

At many universities the degree-giving is an 
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elaborate ceremony, conducted partly in Latin, 
and presided over by the Vice-Chancellor. On 
this and other official occasions, such as sitting 
for examinations, members of the university must 
wear academic dress—a cap and gown over dark 
clothing, known in some universities as subfusc. 
Graduates wear long gowns, and hoods of a 
distinctive colour varying with the university 
and with the degree the graduate possesses. 

The university year normally runs from 
October to June—in Britain divided into three 
‘terms’ of 8 to 12 weeks, elsewhere usually only 
into two terms. The students are, however, ex- 
pected to study during vacation. Many have to 
take the opportunity of these vacations to earn 
money for their keep. For the professors and 
lecturers the vacation, when they are free from 
their teaching duties, is the time when they do 
their own research and writing. 

3- STUDENT Lire. At nearly all universities 
this has its own traditions, In the past it was 
more colourful and sometimes more riotous than 
it is today. In the roth century the wealthier 
students at German universities, such as Heidel- 
berg, organized themselves into corps known as 
Burschenschaften, which wore special caps in 
distinctive colours, drank great quantities of 
beer, and indulged in Fencmo duels (qv. 
Vol. IX)—indeed, it was a distinction to have a 
badly scarred face. In Britain in the r8th and 
early 19th centuries many young men from 
wealthy families came up to the university 
because it was the custom rather than from any 
wish to obtain a degree. They lived extrava- 
gantly, waited on by their own servants and by 
the poorer students. They wore caps with 
gold tassels, called ‘tufts’, and other students 
who toadied to them were therefore called 
‘tuft-hunters’. They drank a great deal, and 
enjoyed recreations such as horse-racing, cock- 
fighting, and prize-fights. Rich students of this 
kind were known as ‘gentleman-commoners’, 
or ‘fellow-commoners’. A strong contrast was 
afforded by the behaviour of the poorer ‘com- 
moners’—men such as Samuel Jounson, who 
went to Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1728, and 
Oliver Gotpsmrrn (qq.v. Vol. V) who went to 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1744. At Oxford 
such students were known as ‘servitors’, and at 
Cambridge and Dublin as ‘sizars’. In return for 
performing menial services for well-to-do fellow 
students they received ‘commons’, or allowances 
of food and beer assigned to them by the col- 


“half-blue’ or its equivalent is 
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leges. The term ‘sizar’ is still used at Can ridge 
and Dublin for a student similar in rank to an 
‘exhibitioner’, who receives, as part of his srant 
from the college, dinner in Hall each « ening 


in term-time. 
Regulations were tightened towards t:e end 
of the 19th century. The modern undergraduate 


however, still leads a social life, both ir ollege 
and in the university itself. At Oxfeid and 
Cambridge each student has a room or two 
rooms of his own, where he is free to er rtain, 
though he has most of his meals ‘in Hal!’ —that 
is, in the college dining hall. The fellows and 
tutors of the college (members of the 5.C.R, 


or Senior Common Room) dine at ‘high table’, 
usually on a dais at the upper end of the hall 3 
while the undergraduates and junior research 
students (the J.C.R. or Junior Common |: om), 
dine at the other tables. Most colleges have 
their own literary, debating, dramatic, an.! other 


societies, and in large universities the: are 
university societies catering for interests oi very 
kind. Among these are the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Unions, debating societies which i past 
years have served as a training-ground for nany 
politicians, and the O.U.D.S., Oxford U: ver- 
sity Dramatic Society. The U.S.A. FREER- 
NITIES (q.v. Vol. IX) are social clubs which lay 
a very important part in American univ: sity 


life. In non-residential universities social lie is 
naturally more restricted in scope. 

University sport plays an important part in 
university life, especially in residential univer- 
sities. Undergraduates who represent their 
university in major national games or sports are 
awarded their university ‘colours’: the best 
known of these are the dark blue of Oxford and 
the light blue of Cambridge. For the minor 
sports, such as boxing, fencing, or lacrosse, a 
awarded. In 
America inter-university contests are highly 
organized; professional coaches are used and 
there is fierce rivalry, 

At most universities the penalty for a severe 
breach of discipline or for failure to pass the 
preliminary examinations is to be ‘sent down’ 
or, for a less serious offence, to be ‘rusticated’, 
or temporarily suspended. For minor offences, 
such as failure to. attend roll-call or coming in 
late at night, a student may be ‘gated’ for a 
week, that is, not allowed outside his college 
after a certain hour in the evening. At Oxford 
and Cambridge the Proctors (officers of the 
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Lithograph from V. A. Auber’s The English Universities, translated by W. Newman, 1843 


university elected from amongst their own 
Fellows by pairs of colleges in rotation) have for 
centuries been responsible for maintaining disci- 
pline. Their attendants, who are called ‘bull- 
dogs’ or ‘pullers’, and whose traditional wear 
includes a bowler hat, patrol the town in the 
evening. An undergraduate found breaking 
regulations is ‘progged’, that is, he is summoned 
next morning to the proctors and probably fined. 
Since 1950 many of the regulations have been 
relaxed. 

Universities have their special expressions and 
Sian (q.v. Vol. IV). In England and America 
first-year students are known as ‘freshmen’, OF 
‘freshers’. In Scotland formerly they were called 
bajans, from the French bec jaune, ‘yellow bill’. 
In America second-year students are called 
‘sophomores’. At Cambridge and Durham a 
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male college servant is called a ‘gyp’; at Oxford 
he is a ‘scout’. ‘Battels’ at Oxford means the 
accounts presented to undergraduates by a 
college for board and provisions sometimes for 
all college expenses. Terms such as ‘rag’ for a 
practical joke, ‘soccer’ for association football, 
and ‘rugger’ for Rugby football, are now used 
in current speech. 

See also UNIVERSITIES, History oF; CAMBRIDGE Untver- 


srry; LONDON Universtry; OXFORD Universtry; PRO- 


VINCIAL UNIVERSITIES; AMERICAN EDUCATION; Scorrsn 


Envcation; WELSH EDUCATION; EXAMINATIONS. 


UNRRA, sée INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 
Socrat AND ECONOMIC. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, see LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES, Section 1(đ). 
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Vix, V2, see GUIDED MISSILES. 


VESTRY, see LOCAL GOVERNMENT, HISTORY OF; 
PARISH. 


VICTORIA CROSS, see MEDALS AND DECORA- 
TIONS. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 1. The subject of vital 
statistics covers the study of the composition and 
growth (or decline) of populations, and is thus 
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very broad in scope. 


In practice, the main 
emphasis of the study is placed on marriage, 
birth, and death, and it is the statistics of these 
events which, collected by a registrati stem, 
are often referred to as the vital statisiis of a 
country. But such statistics are of limited use 
unless they can be related to the numbe:: of the 
population alive at a particular time and counted 
by means of a census. It is by having bo: kinds 
of statistics that birth, marriage, and dea‘) rates 
can be calculated, or that more detailed calcu- 
lations can be made, showing whet! the 


population of the country is likely to incre 
during the next 10 years, whether the 
in a particular industry die at an ear 
than other workers, or whether old peo; 


tend to live longer. Statesmen and officia!s need 
to have reliable answers to such questions, and 
the subject of vital statistics is thus of great 
practical importance. 

2. Recistrarion. To provide reliable vital 


statistics, there must be compulsory vita regis- 
tration. Every marriage, birth, and death must 


now be notified to a local registrar, The Church 
began registering marriages, baptisms, and 
burials in 1538 in England and Wales, but the 
parish registers were generally incomplete. 
Civil registration began in 1837 in England and 


Wales, and in 1855 in Scotland, and is very 
effective. The father or mother of a child 
(except in special cases) must register the birth 
within 6 weeks, and can be fined for failing to 
do so. As a check, the doctor or midwife in 
attendance has to notify the birth within 36 hours 
to the local Medical Officer of Health, who 
compares his lists with those of the local registrar. 
There are similar provisions to ensure that all 
marriages and deaths are also notified to local 
registrars, 

When a birth, marriage, or death is registered, 
the registrar asks for certain details, Some of 
these facts are needed to identify the event and 
the person concerned, and are entered on a 
certificate. For example, a birth certificate 
contains the name of the child, the place and 
date of birth, the names of the parents, and the 
occupation of the father. This gives enough 
information to distinguish that particular child 
from all other children, and this may be very 
Important in various practical ways—for ex- 
ample, in the case of an INHERITANCE (q.v.). 
But much of the information collected is used 
for statistical purposes, Indeed, since the 1938 
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Population (Statistics) Act, the registrar when 
registering a birth asks for details—such as how 
long the mother has been married, her age, and 


the number of children she already has—which 
are not recorded on the birth certificate but are 
uscd only for statistical purposes. When a death 
overs, age, occupation, and cause of death are 


areong the questions asked. And when a mar- 
riase takes place, the particulars obtained in- 
cude the ages and occupations of the bride and 
grcora, and whether either was previously 
married. 
England and Wales the registrars are 
inted by the Local Authorities but their 
ointment has to be approved by the Regis- 
trar-General, a civil servant at the head of a 
government department in Somerset House, 
London, and he only can dismiss them. Though 
the Registrar-General works closely with the 
Ministry of Health, his office is a separate one, 
and his appointment is made by the Sovereign. 
esponsible for directing the system of vital 
ation; and from his department are 
published the various reports—quarterly returns 
anc annual reviews, for example—which con- 
tbe vital statistics of England and Wales. 
H- is also responsible for the periodic censuses, 
for collecting a wide range of statistics 
iting to sickness. ‘There is a separate Regis- 
General for Scotland, with similar respon- 
siouities, 
‘ational Registration has nothing directly 
, do with vital statistics but was also adminis- 
tered by the Registrar-General. Identity cards, 
which record a person’s name and address and a 
reference number, were introduced in the 
Second World War to facilitate the calling up of 
men and women for the armed forces (see CoN- 
SCRIPTION) or for industry (see MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR), to ensure that everyone received one 
ration book, and also, in places of military im- 
portance, as a check against espionage (see Spy). 
3. Census. Statistics of the size and composi- 
tion of the population are obtained by means of 
the census. This national counting of the popu- 
lation has been done every 10 years in Britain 
since 1801, except in 1941 when the country 
was at war. Attempts had been made in the 
18th century to count the population, but there 
had been much opposition. 
The 1801 census recorded little more than the 
numbers of males and females and the numbers 
of houses. But since then the range of informa- 


tion collected has become very wide. The most 
recent census, that of April 8th, 1951, asked a 
whole series of questions, including sex, age, 
place of birth, and whether married, widowed, 
or divorced. It also asked detailed questions 
on occupation and employment, and certain 
special questions—for example, how many 
children a married woman had had. 

Taking a census—covering more than 50 
million people in Britain—needs a very large 
staff of enumerators: more than 49,000 were 
used in England and Wales alone for the 1951 
census. These enumerators, working under the 
direction of supervisors, call from house to house, 
leaving and collecting forms. The Registrar- 
General and his immediate staff plan the census 
and analyse the results. The basic analyses are 
carried out by punched-card machines. The 
information on each census form (except the 
person’s name) is transferred to a small card, 
not in writing but in the form of patterns of 
small holes. Counting machines pick out these 
holes on the various cards, and thus produce 
various totals, such as the number of unmarried 
women over 21 in Leicester, the number of steel 
workers in Yorkshire, or the number of families 
sharing a home with others in London (see 
Accountinc, Macutne, Vol. VII). 

Although so large an undertaking, the census 
works smoothly and efficiently. The head of 
each household is responsible for filling up the 
form and answering all its questions. Anyone 
who refuses to do so may be fined, but there are 
few refusals, for people know that the informa- 
tion collected is used only statistically, and that 
no details relating to any individual are dis- 
closed. They also know how useful to the 
community such statistics can be—indeed, 
registration and census statistics have played 
an important part in producing the great 
improvement in public health which has taken 
place during the past century. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. ‘These are schools 
originally founded and entirely supported by 
some voluntary body, in most cases a religious 
body, but now taking their place in the general 
scheme of public education and receiving con- 
siderable State assistance. Apart from Church 
schools (Anglican, Nonconformist, and Roman 
Catholic), there are a few Jewish schools, 
schools run by bodies such as the Society of 
Friends, and schools founded by business firms 
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Early 18th-century figures on the facade of the school 


for the children of their employees, or attached 
to voluntary institutions or supported by volun- 
tary charitable organizations. 

These schools have played a very important 
part in the history of State education, for the 
majority of such schools set out to provide free 
education for the children of the poor long before 
the State recognized that as one of its functions. 
A very great many voluntary schools were foun- 
ded during the 1gth century by two voluntary 
bodies, the British and Foreign Schools Society 
which existed to establish nonconformist schools, 
and the National Society to establish Church of 
England schools. In 1933 the Government 
recognized the work of both these societies by 
giving them each a grant of £20,000 towards 
building schools. 

After the Education Acts of 1870 and of 1902, 
the ‘dual system’ was introduced—that is, the 
public authorities inspected the secular teaching, 
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paid the salaries of the teachers, and met all the 
expenses of equipping and maintaining the 
voluntary while the managers or 
governors of the schools owned the premises and 
were responsible for their upkeep, and, subject 
to the approval of the Local Education Autho- 
rity, appointed the staff. After the raising of the 
school age to 14 in 1918, many of the voluntary 
school managers found it difficult to find enough 
money to pay for the necessary additions and 
improvements to the school buildings. When 
the Government began to press for separate and 
better equipped ‘senior schools’ for the children 
over 11 years many voluntary bodies were forced 
to hand their schools over to the Local Authority, 
or to keep them for juniors and infants, allowing 
the senior pupils to be transferred to State 
schools. In 1936 an Act was passed enabling, 
but not compelling, Local Authorities to pay from 
50% to 75% of the cost of new voluntary school 
buildings for children over 11 years, and some 
fine new voluntary schools were built with this 
assistance. The 1944 Education Act revived this 
grant, and schools built as a result of it are 
known as ‘special agreement schools’. 

By the 1944 Act managers or governors of 
voluntary schools unable to find half the cost of 
improvements needed must transfer their school 
to the Local Authority. They may still insist 
that a portion of the staff, called ‘reserved’ 
teachers, are equipped to give denominational 
teaching to those children whose parents wish it, 
and they may have a say in choosing the head 
teacher. These schools are called ‘controlled’ 
schools. Schools where the managers have 
found half the cost of improvements are called 
‘aided’ schools, and the managers retain the 
same control as they had before. The Local 
Education Authority is represented on the 
governing body of all voluntary schools by one- 
third of the members in ‘aided’ schools, and 
two-thirds in ‘controlled’ schools. 

See also Epucation, History or; EDUCATION, MODERN. 
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WAR, HISTORY OF. In war men decide by 
rce those disputes which they cannot or will 
settle peacefully. Warfare is distinguished 

n murder by the fact that it is organized by 

ıl co-operation, and the individual soldier is 
dered to be morally justified in killing in 
urse of his duty, The code of morals in con- 

‘on with war has changed from age to age. 

s human society has developed, so warfare 

its causes have become more compiex. At 

f perhaps, tribes fought other tribes because 
t thought that neighbours might be dan- 
us, or for more positive reasons, such as 

t right to the undisturbed use of a hunting 


gc oind, or to keep intruders away from the 
eros of a fertile valley. Where natural re- 
sources have been insufficient for the wants ofall, 
f rival groups have fought to decide who should 
have them. 


Most wars produce changes in the social and 
political structure of the world. But these 
changes have been, perhaps, most profound and 
the fighting most bitter in the most primitive 
type of war—that of tribal emigration. Some- 
times people who have lived for generations in a 
certain part of the world have found that their 
homeland could no longer provide for all their 
wants, perhaps because their numbers have 
increased so that they no longer have sufficient 
land to grow crops. Sometimes great changes in 
nature, caused by calamities such as prolonged 
droughts or earthquakes or floods, have in- 
duced tribes to move into another territory, 
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often at the cost of fighting those already in 
possession. Such a movement as this may start 

far-reaching migration as happened, for 
example, about 400 B.c. when the Celtic tribes 
(see Ceuric Crvtuization, Vol. I) made mass 
movements over western Europe. Again, in the 
4th and 5th centuries a.D., barbaric Germanic 
peoples made the same sort of general move- 
ments westwards, which finally overthrew the 
power of the Roman Empire (see Gorns and 
Vanpars, Vol. I). At about the same time the 
Huns (q.v. Vol. I), who were forced to retreat 
from China, began a migration westwards, last- 
ing over a long period, across central Asia and 
the Russian steppes and into central Europe, 
conquering as they went. In these wars of 
migration the need to find new land was coupled 
with desire for plunder and love of adventure. 
These three motives were found again in the next 
wave of barbarian invasions, those by the Norse- 
men (or Vikings) in the 8th and gth centuries, in- 
vasions which led to the establishment of Viking 
States in parts of England, France, Italy, and 
Russia, All wars of migration have been alike 
in that they have ceased only when either the 
invaders have been exterminated or repulsed or, 
more often, when they have conquered the new 
land and set up a new political organization 
there, either exterminating the original inhabi- 
tants or intermarrying with them and forming 
a new people. 

Such struggles illustrate one form of warfare— 
that of a civilized people, such as the Romans, 
striving to protect themselves from the inroads 
of others generally less civilized. Its opposite, 
the attempt by an organized nation to extend 
its rule over those less advanced, generally called 
imperialism, has been equally the cause of war. 
There have been nations which have considered 
it their mission to conquer less civilized peoples 
so as to bring to these peoples the benefits of 
civilization. ‘It is fitting’, runs a proverb that 
was old in the days of Aristotle, ‘that barbarous 
peoples should be ruled by the Greeks.’ These 
high motives, however, have often been used to 
conceal a desire to exploit backward peoples for 
the economic advantage of their masters. In 
addition, the appetite for conquest, once roused, 
is difficult to check. The great imperial power 
of Rome lived by conquest; in the same way 
the Great Powers of the 19th century, in search 
of raw materials by which their industries could 
expand, and new markets in which to sell the 
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products of their industries, extended their rule 
and their influence over great tracts of Africa 
and Asia (see CoLonies, History oF). 

The causes of war are more difficult to discern 
when the struggle is between peoples roughly 
equal. The need for security and the desire for 
prosperity remain potent causes, but other and 
more delicate factors are involved; and often 
there is more than one motive. One side may be 
fighting for gain, and at the same time to impose 
its religious or political beliefs or way of life upon 
others; the other side may be fighting purely 
in self-defence, to preserve its traditions and 
beliefs. Two rival and expanding empires may 
find the world too small for both of them; for 
this reason Rome and Carthage fought to the 
death for supremacy in the Mediterranean 
(264-146 B.c.), and the struggle ended only with 
the complete destruction of Carthage. Wars 
may also be fought for their own sake, especially 
where the government is in the hands of a 
military class, or where the ruler depends for 
his authority upon his prowess as a war-lord. 
Rulers have often attempted to secure for them- 
selves by warfare a dominating position in the 
world. Such an attempt underlay the wars of 
Louis XIV, of NAroLEon, and of HITLER (qq.v. 
Vol. V). Although in the end all these ‘war- 
lords’ were overthrown, they had caused pro- 
longed and bitter fighting; in 1814 the Allies 
refused to make peace with France while Napo- 
leon was on the throne; in 1943 the United 
Nations, through President Roosevelt, declared 
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that they would accept nothing less than the 
‘unconditional surrender’ of their enemic 
Religious differences have been the cause of 
some of the bitterest of all wars. In the 7i): and 
8th centuries the Moslems carried the oran 
with them into battle, and took the c | of 
Islam from Arabia as far as the Atlantic i^ the 
west and the Indian Ocean in the eas: (see 
Istam, section 4, Vol. I). The wars of 1 ion 
which followed the ReForMaTION (q.v. Voi. I) 
produced warfare almost as cruel as the coi: :licts 
of the 2oth century, and in France, between 
1560 and 1598, devastated wide areas of country. 
There have also been wars over the succession 
to a throne, though this is rarely more than the 


excuse for war—the real motive lying elsew! cre. 
The battle of Hasrines (q.v.) was fought be 
William I claimed the Kingdom of England, 
though the more deep-lying cause for his aliack 
was the need for more land to support a rapidly 
growing population in Normandy. The War of 
the Austrian Succession (1740-8) started os a 
highly complex dispute over the succession t- the 
Hapsburg family lands; but its deeper caus: 
the struggle for power between Britain ənd 
Austria on the one side and France and Pr ssia 
on the other. 

A common motive for war in Europe 
the end of the 18th century has been ideolo 
one State trying to force its political belie! 
another. The French, after the Frencn R=v 
LUTION of 1789 (q.v.), tried to impose iheir 
doctrine of republicanism and ‘the rights of man’ 


British Museum 
THE MISERIES OF WAR? PILLAGE AND BURNING OF A VILLAGE DURING THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-48 


This religious war between Catholics and Protestants devastated thecountr 
(1592-1635) 


yside of northern Europe. Etching by J. Callot 


WAR, HISTORY OF 
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NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF EYLAU IN PRUSSIA, 1807 


Napoleonic Wars were fought for the sake of imperialist expansion. Painting by A. J. Gros (1771-1855) 


on other nations by force; this led William 
Prrr (q.v. Vol. V), the British Prime Minister, 
to teil the House of Commons, ‘We are at war 
wi rmed opinions’. The 19th century saw 
the wth of nationalism and a series of wars 
waged to unite all members of one nation under 
as government, or to throw off the yoke 


of some oppressive power. The unity of Ger- 
many and of Italy was achieved in this way. In 
the 20th century even more violent theories of 
nationalism, coupled with a political belief in 
the all-powerful State (see TOTALITARIANISM), 
have led to wars embracing most of the world. 

Tt is sometimes said that the chance of wars 
actually breaking out is greatly increased if the 
world is split into a system of alliances, aiming 
at a balance of power. Alliances between 
‘natural allies’ (such as England and Portugal) 
with interests in common, co-operating for their 
mutual benefit, do not increase the risk of war. 
But sometimes States are ‘natural enemies’, that 
is, their interests clash directly. In the 1gth 
century, for instance, Russia and Austria both 
wished to control the Balkans, so no lasting 


agreement between them was possible. When 
such ‘natural enemies’ seek to gain allies from 
other States to increase their power, the likeli- 
hood of war resulting is obviously increased. 
This system of ‘balance of power’ is almost 
certain to be dangerous to peace unless there are 
enough powerful States not in alliance with 
either side who can, if necessary, throw in their 
weight to oppose any aggression. In the 19th 
century, Britain, with her powerful navy, helped 
to maintain peace in Europe by staying outside 
any system of alliances. There comes a point in 
the building of alliances, however, when most of 
the States of a given area are committed to one 
side or the other, and then a comparatively 
small incident can start a major war (see FIRST 
Wortp War). Nowadays such alliances may 
divide not only a continent but the whole world 
into two rival camps. In fact, since the Second 
World War this is what has been happening: 
the Communist States of Russia and her satellites 
on the one hand and the United States of 
America and western Europe (grouped in the 
North Atlantic Treaty) on the other. In such a 
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WEAPONS, HAND 


made of wood, iron, or steel, was bent mechani- 
cally at right angles (see Fig. 1). It fired a heavy 
iron bolt. The long bow with which the English 
archers routed the French at the battle of Crecy 
had an effective killing range up to 250 yards, 
much further than the cross-bow, and also a 
higher rate of fire: a trained archer could dis- 
charge with great accuracy six to eight arrows 
a minute. 

The medieval sword was a heavy, dangerous 
weapon with a long hilt, guard, and blade. By 


the 15th century a massive two-handed sword | 


had been evolved, at first used for slashing and 
cutting, like the sabre and in the east the scimi- 
tar, but later for piercing and thrusting. The 
16th-century thrusting sword, called a rapier, 
had a fine, tapering blade. The cutlass was a 
broad sword nearly 3 feet long, much used by 
naval officers and seamen. Attempts to design 
swords and weapons effective for both cutting 
and thrusting produced only unsatisfactory 
types such as the halberd (a combined spear 
and sickle), which were usually too clumsy for 
close fighting. The pike, however, not unlike 
a halberd, was used by infantry until the 18th 
century, largely as a defence against cavalry 
attack; it eventually gave way to the bayonet, a 
short sword which could be fitted to the end of 
a musket, combining in one weapon the hitting 
power of a fire-arm and the defensive quality of 
the pike (see Fig. 2). 

After the introduction of guns in the 14th 
century other weapons became less important. 
The first hand-guns were simply tubes, mounted 
on a shaft; they were tucked under the arm or 
propped on a crutch, and fired by pushing a 


‘slow match’ (a length of cord soaked in salt- ` 


petre so that it would smoulder very slowly) into 
the ‘touch-hole’. The story of how this early 
hand-gun evolved through the stages of ‘match- 
lock’, ‘wheel-lock’, and ‘flint-lock’; of how 


A 17TH-CENTURY SOLDIER IN THE THREE STAGES OF FIRING 
AN ARQUEBUS 


Etching by J. Gallot (1592-1635) 
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FIG. 3, SERVICE RIFLE, LIGHT MACHINE GUN, AND SERVICE 
REVOLVER 


Not drawn to scale 


breech-loading took the place of muzzle-load- 
ing; and how the rifle with its grooved barrel 
was invented, is given in the article SPORTING 
Guns AnD Rirtxs (q.v. Vol. IX). By the 16th 
century a small gun light enough to be fired 
from the hand, the pistol, had appeared; and 
by the 18th century the new rifled muskets (as 
the hand-guns were then generally called) were 
issued to certain special troops in war. 

In the 19th century new ways of exploding 
the charge to produce automatic quick-firing 
weapons were devised. The Prussian Army, 
in the 1860's, equipped its infantry with the 
‘needle-gun’. The needle was a sharp prong 
which struck a small cap of very sensitive ex- 
plosive, detonating it and setting off the main 
charge in a cartridge which fired the bullet. 
Rifles were made with magazines, from which a 
fresh round of ammunition was drawn and 
pushed into the breech by the same hand- 
worked bolt which ejected the spent cartridge. 
The next invention was to use the ‘recoil’, the 
shock caused by the explosion of the cartridge, 
to operate the breech and reload the weapon; 
this was the principle upon which the Maxim 
machine-gun worked. A belt of cartridges was 
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fed through the breech, and the gun fired at great 

peed, using the force of the recoil to reload. 

In other ‘automatic’ weapons, such as the Bren 

sun, part of the gas from the discharged round 

used to work the breech.) During the 2oth 

ntury light machine-guns, operated by one 

in, have been mounted in aircraft, tanks, and 

-moured cars. Today the rifle, still the weapon 

the infantry, is itself becoming more like a 

ichine-gun (Fig. 3). Instead of the old, single- 

| Lee-Enfield, with a calibre of -303-inches, 

ich had remained practically unchanged for 

e than 50 years, the British Army has devised 

automatic rifle of a calibre of -280-inches, 

to fire about eighty rounds a minute. 

he hand-grenade, an important hand 

\pon for many generations, is described in the 
icle Bomps AND Mines (q.v.). 
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WELFARE STATE, see SOCIAL INsuRANCE; 
No»ronaL HEALTH SERVICE. 


/ULSH EDUCATION. The famous Norman- 
‘shman, Giraldus Cambrensis, writing about 
Welsh in the 12th century, states: “These 
ole being of sharp and acute intellect, and 
d with a rich and powerful understanding, 
e.°] in whatever studies they pursue.’ He also 
ts to their natural confidence in speaking 
and their skill in music and poetry. The training 
o" a Welsh gentleman in the Middle Ages in- 
coded the use of arms, riding, hunting, and 
outdoor pastimes, together with indoor accom- 
p!ishments such as harp-playing, verse-speaking, 
chess, and heraldry, In Wales, as elsewhere in 
Middle Ages, the Church was responsible 
most educational institutions; but the old 
families of princely descent were the natural 
patrons of Welsh culture and learning. 

In ‘Tudor times, many of the Welsh nobles, 
having followed the Welsh King Henry VII 
to London, tended to become anglicized, and 
literary traditions in Wales decayed for lack 
of leadership, In 1588, however, a translation of 
the Bible into Welsh was made, and when this 
became available to ordinary people after 1630 
it provided a standard of noble literary expres- 
sion which exercised a profound influence upon 
Welsh life and letters, and ultimately led to a 
great ‘religious and educational revival. In the 
later 18th century Griffith Jones, rector of 
Llanddowror, founded the Welsh charity or cir- 
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WELSH EDUCATION 


culating schools, the main purpose of which was 
to teach the people, young and old, to read 
the Scriptures in their own tongue. This great 
work was carried on by Thomas Charles of Bala, 
whose Sunpay ScHoots (q.v.), linked with the 
circulating schools, became real cultural institu- 
tions for the people. 

Most of the Welsh grammar schools were 
completely English in atmosphere and catered 
mainly for middle-class children. During the 
17th and 18th centuries numerous schools were 
started by various voluntary organizations and 
a number of nonconformist ‘academies’ came 
into existence. But many of these were short- 
lived, and by the middle of the rgth century the 
provision of schools in Wales was very poor. In 
1847 a very severe and in many ways unjust 
Government Commission Report brought clearly 
home to the people of Wales the serious inade- 
quacy of their educational facilities. From then 
onward there was great development. Training 
colleges and universities were established, and 
many new schools, both primary and secondary, 
were built. 

The first university college in Wales was 
opened at Aberystwyth in 1872. Three others 
were established at Cardiff (1883), Bangor 
(1884), and Swansea (1920). The University of 
Wales, which now includes the National School 
of Medicine at Cardiff, received its Federal 
Gharter in 1893. As a natural development of 
the long tradition of adult education in Wales a 
residential college for men and women was 
opened at Harlech in 1927. The Welsh Inter- 
mediate Act of 1889 made possible a national 
system of secondary education some 13 years 
earlier than in England. Between 1890 and 1900 
sixty-four intermediate schools were opened, 
originally with the intention of providing a 
combination of grammar and technical educa- 
tion; and by 1938 there were 154 institutions 
providing grammar school education—enough 
to allow a high proportion of children to receive 
a secondary school training. 

Marked developments have taken place since 
1944 in technical education and also in the pro- 
vision of secondary modern schools and in youth 
clubs and other activities. The schools are laying 
more emphasis upon the vital place in the educa- 
tion of Welsh people of the Welsh language, its 
literature, and the history and cultural tradi- 
tions of Wales. 

The Welsh Department of the Ministry of 


WELSH EDUCATION 


Education administers education in Wales and 
Monmouthshire from headquarters in London, 
and there is a separate body of inspectors for 
Wales. 

The National Library of Wales at Aberyst- 
wyth, the National Museum of Wales, and the 
Welsh Folk Museum at Cardiff are taking an 
increasing part in educational life, as is also 
Urdd Gobaith Cymru, the Welsh League of 
Youth. The annual National Eisteddfod and 
numerous local Eisteddfodau encourage the 
practice of national arts and crafts, more 
especially poetry, music, and drama (see Music 
AND Drama Fersrivats, Vol. IX). 

See also EDUCATION, HISTORY or; EDUCATION, MODERN. 


WHIG PARTY, see POLITICAL PARTIES. 


WHIP, PARLIAMENTARY, see House oF 
Commons. 


WHITEHALL, see Crvi Service; RoYAL 
HovusenoLp, Section 2, 


WHITLEY COUNCILS. These are officially 
called Joint Industrial Councils, and they are 
composed of both employers and employees from 
various trades and industries. These Councils, 
originally suggested by a committee of which 
J. H. Whitley, at that time Speaker of the 
House of Commons, was chairman, were one 
of the first attempts to meet trade disputes by 
joint discussion and conciliation. The original 
idea was that there should be a National 
Council for éach industry, with regional councils 
and local works committees. The concern of the 
Councils should be with the wider issues of 
industrial policy rather than with disputes over 
matters such as wages and hours. 

Most industries, however, rejected the plan, 
and some of those who did set up Councils, such 
as the building trade, later dropped them 
because the employers complained that they 
were merely a means for the trade unions to 
interfere with management. Those industries 
that have kept them use them not so much for 
their original purpose as for conciliation boards. 
They have been most successful in government 
employment, both local and central. There are 
Departmental Councils in nearly every govern- 
ment department, as well as a National Whitley 
Council acting for the whole non-industrial 
Civil Service, and separate Councils for in- 
dustrial civil servants. These are composed of 
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heads of departments and other senior il 
servants and representatives of the principal 
staff associations. For local government :he 
Councils are regional rather than national, and 
are active only in certain areas. 

See also ARBITRATION; Crvit SERVICE. 


WILL, see INHERITANCE. 


WOMEN’S SERVICES (Military). In 
First World War women became members of 
the British armed services for the first ti 
wearing uniform, and being subject to milit 
discipline. All were volunteers, and their du 
were mainly those of clerks, cooks, and of 
cleaners. Most of them were attached to 
army and were known as the Women’s Auxili: 
Army Corps (W.A.A.C.). Some worked w 
the Royal Flying Corps; and when this becar: 
the independent Royal Air Force in 1918, th 
were formed into the Women’s Auxiliary . 
Force (W.A.A.F.). In 1917 women recrui 
to do similar work for the Royal Navy ash 
were formed into the Women’s Royal Na 
Service (W.R.N.S.). At the end of the war 
these services were disbanded. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War t 
three services were formed again, this time to 
given more difficult and dangerous work. Ma: 
women held positions of great responsibilit 
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A.T.S, GIRLS IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR CHANGING THE 
WHEEL OF AN ARMY LORRY 


; 493 WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
and numbers appeared in casualty lists and 
earned d+ -orations for gallantry. In the Russian 
and Yugo:!av armies some women even served 
in the fr. >t-line as infantry. In Britain, when 


the who! population was organized for a total 


war effor’ ‘sce Conscription), single women and 
childles irried women between the ages of 
18 and vere liable to be directed into the 
services sss they were doing important war 
work. 

Durin: the Second World War all three 
women’s crvices did a great variety of jobs, 
often ve:, skilled technical jobs as well as a 
great m r of domestic and clerical duties. 
They served as drivers for motor transport, 
dispatcl ers, and chauffeurs. They did skilled 
work as coders and cypherers and as radio and 
telephone operators, and they learnt to handle 
radar insiriuments. Many of them also became 
skilled mechanics or technicians in the particular 
branch of the service to which they belonged. 
Member: of the A.T.S. (the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service ich had replaced the W.A.A.C.) 
sometime- served alongside the men in anti- 
aircraft batteries in Britain. Members of 
the W.A A.F. helped to man barrage balloon 
sites, or \eadquarters to plot the movements 
of aircr: uring air battles or big raids against 
enemy tory (see pictures, pp. 8 and 51). 
The W .S., commonly known as Wrens, 
formed ts crews in naval ports to release 
seamen í duties at sea, and they played an 
increasin important part in manning and 
adminisicring home ports. Few Wrens actually 
served « a, but they were sent overseas to 
serve, for «xample, in India, Alexandria, Malta, 
and Gibraltar. Wren mechanics ‘maintained’ 
torpedoes and submarines, and Wren gunnery 
officers boarded merchant ships to inspect their 
guns and other armaments. 

After the war all three services became 


permanent, though retained only on a small 
scale. The A.T.S. and the W.A.A.F. were re- 
named the W.R.A.C. (Women’s Royal Army 
Corps) and the W.R.A.F. (Women’s Royal Air 
Force), The rates of pay in the three services 
were standardized as far as possible to roughly 
three-quarters that of a man of the same rank 
and trade, with pensions and gratuities on 
leaving the service at two-thirds that of a man’s. 

omen entering these services volunteer in the 
first instance to serve for 4 years; this period 
may be extended, if they wish, to 10 years, and 


A BOAT MANNED BY WRENS DURING THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR 


then to 22 years. All volunteers must undertake 
to serve anywhere in the world, ashore or afloat, 
and to fly as passengers in aircraft. Members of 
the three services have their own quarters or 
barracks, and are administered by their own 
officers. Each service is controlled by a director 
at the War Office, Air Ministry, or Admiralty. 

All three of the women’s services have medical 
units, those in the W.R.A.C. receiving com- 
missions in the Royal Army Medical Corps. In 
1941 all women nurses employed by army 
hospitals were formed into a military body, 
Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing Corps, 
which ranks with the other women’s services. 
Previously army nurses had been civilian em- 
ployees, as members of Queen Alexandra’s 
Imperial Military Nursing Service, which has a 
long and distinguished history. In the Second 
World War some army nurses were dropped 
by parachute to look after soldiers wounded in 


battle. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. Inthe 1850’sa move- 
ment began which aimed at securing for women 
the right to vote at Erections (q.v.), hitherto 
held only by men. This movement was more 
vigorous in Britain than elsewhere, partly 
because democratic parliamentary government 
was more deep-rooted in Britain than in most 
countries, and partly because women were more 
accustomed to expressing their views. Women’s 
lack of political rights was the result of the tradi- 
tion which had kept women in an inferior posl- 
tion in earlier times. It was generally accepted 
that they took no part in activities outside the 
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MRS. PANKHURST BEING ARRESTED IN 1914 FOR THE SEVENTH 
TIME 


home, except in very lowly laborious occupa- 
tions. The professions were closed to women, 
as were the universities and public schools; they 
could not own land nor sign legal documents; on 
marriage -all their belongings became their 
husband’s property. Only one public position 
was open to women—that of Sovereign. Many 
women did, as we know, take a very active part 
in public affairs, but they always 'had to act 
through men. Women felt that any change in 
their status would come very slowly unless 
women had the right to vote, and so could make 
their wishes felt in Parliament. 

The idea of raising the status of women seems 
to have begun with the French Revolution. In 
1792 Mary Wollstonecraft published her book, 
A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, and during 
the 19th century people’s ideas about the posi- 
tion of women gradually changed. Their cause 
was first championed in a practical way by the 
philanthropists and radicals of the 1850’s, 
notably by John Stuart Mitt (q.v. Vol. V), who 
wrote a treatise, The Subjection of Women, and was 
the first to raise the matter in Parliament. In 
1866 the Kensington Ladies’ Discussion Society 
formed a Women’s Suffrage Committee, which 
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drafted a petition presented by Mill to Parlia- 
ment in 1867; this brought about a debate on 
women’s suffrage in the House of Commo: 

From that time the movement grew 
gional suffrage societies were founded, an: in 
1897 these were formed into a national union, 
presided over by Mrs. Henry Fawcett. Hut 
reforms were already beginning to take pl 
In 1869 municipal votes were given to woren 
ratepayers; in 1880 the vote was given to women 
landowners in the Isle of Man; and in 8 
women were among the electors of the new’ y- 
created county councils. The first assaults had 
been made on the universities and the pro!-s- 
sions, and small but steady advances in the sta‘ us 
of married women ended in the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1882. Women had hopes th: 
Reform Bill would be presented to Parliam 
in 1884, but the fear that women, who oui- 
numbered men in the country, would have ioo 
much power, prevented any action. Pul 
opinion had still a long way to go. 

After 1900 the final and most notorious ph 
of the movement began. What had begun 
an upper-class agitation spread to women i 
dustrial workers of the north. New societi 
were formed in many places, and paid organiz: 
were employed. In 1903 the Women’s Soci: 
and Political Union was formed under th 
energetic leadership of Mrs. Pankhurst, h 
daughter Christabel, and Mr. and Mrs. Pethic\ 
Lawrence. In 1905 Christabel Pankhurst a 
another member, Annie Kenney, were arrested 
and imprisoned for disturbing an election meet- 
ing in Manchester and for holding a protest 
meeting outside. From then on the movement 
became more militant. There were mass mect- 
ings and processions, such as the Mud March to 
Hyde Park in 1907; banners, pamphlets, posters, 
chalking of pavements, and all the tricks of a 
large-scale publicity campaign were used. 

In 1913 the Speaker declared that a bill 
before the House concerning male electors had 
been so altered by amendments concerning 
women’s suffrage that it now bore no relation 
to the original bill, and must be withdrawn. 
This produced an outburst of great violence. 
Militancy developed into law-breaking in the 
form of damage to property, burning the con- 
tents of street letter-boxes, cutting telegraph 
wires, damaging pictures in public art galleries, 
setting fire to empty houses, and much stone- 
throwing and window-breaking, ‘Suflragettes’, 
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as the militant women were called, were ar- 
rested and imprisoned, and then began to go 
out of their way to get themselves arrested. In 
1912, 290 women were sent to prison for violence, 
and in the following year another 183. They 
then began to go on a hunger-strike and so had 
to be discharged on grounds of ill-health. Par- 
liament answered this move by passing an Act, 
allowing for the rearrest, after convalescence, 
of persons discharged in this way. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, probably the most famous of the suf- 
fragettes, was sentenced to 3 years’ imprisonment 
ind was rearrested eight times under the Act. 
[he movement was carried to hysterical lengths. 
Emily Dayidson, in a desperate attempt to prove 
its seriousness and to shock the Government into 
ction, threw herself under the King’s racehorse 
xe Derby and was killed. 
hen the First World War broke out in 1914, 
vomen’s activities were diverted to national 
>, and indeed they played their part so 
l that the cause of votes for women ceased to 
be a disputed matter. In January 1918 votes 
ranted to women householders or wives of 
ouscholders over the age of 30; in November 
women became eligible for election as members 
f \’arliament, and in 1919 to hold public office; 
y, in May 1928, women were granted 
ılirage on an equality with men. Women 
te on an equality with men in almost all 
vies which are fully developed politically. 
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WCOLSACK, see House or LORDS. 
WORKERS’? EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
EON, sve ADULT EDUCATION. 


WORKHOUSE. This was a building in which 
men, women, and children were received if they 
were ‘paupers’, that is, if they came under the 
Poor Law (q.v.) because they had no means of 
supporting themselves. Each Parss (q.v.) was 
obliged by law to maintain its own paupers; 
children, the sick, and old people were given 
food and shelter, but able-bodied men had to 
earn their keep by doing work, such as breaking 
stones. In the 17th and 18th centuries the 
Justices or THe Peace (q.v.) and parish over- 
seers, who were in charge of the poor in each 
parish, used to rent or buy a cottage or house to 
shelter the poor, and in the late 18th century 
the bigger parishes in towns began to build 


WORKHOUSE 


large workhouses. After the 1834 Poor Law Act, 
the new ‘unions’, that is, several parishes 
grouped for the purpose of looking after the 
poor, built workhouses all over Britain. These 
were generally large buildings, rather like army 
barracks, containing big wards in which men, 
women, and children slept separately. There 
were special rooms for cooking and eating, and 
punishment rooms in which people were locked 
up if they were disorderly. There were in- 
firmary wards for the sick, and ‘casual’ wards in 
which penniless wanderers or ‘tramps’ were 
given shelter for a night or two (see ROGUES AND 
Vacasonps). Before being admitted, these 
tramps often had to show a ticket stamped at 
another workhouse some miles distant to prove 
that they were genuine travellers. The work- 
houses were surrounded by high walls and the 
gates were guarded to prevent the inmates going 
in and out without permission. The inmates did 
the work of the workhouse under the orders of 
the workhouse master. 

The purpose of the workhouse was to provide 
some sort of food and shelter for those who 
might have died of starvation and exposure 
without it. But there was a strong feeling among 
those who dispensed charity that the life in the 
workhouse must be made so unpleasant that 
there would be no danger of idle people pre- 
ferring to live on charity than to work to support 
themselves. This came very hard on those who 
were forced to enter the workhouse through no 
fault of their own—children, old people, those 
sick in mind or body, and those for whom, in 
bad times, no work was available. The work- 
house was a bare, comfortless place, with bare 
boards, cold stone, and dingy paint; there was 
no colour and very little warmth. The dormi- 
tories were large and often overcrowded, with 
hard beds. The food was dull and unvaried— 
soup, gruel, and bread being the usual diet, 
with meat on certain days. Entry to the work- 
house usually meant an end of family life, for 
husbands were separated from their wives and 
children from their parents. In some work- 
houses exceptions were often made to this rule, 
and sometimes, but by no means always, 
elderly couples were allowed to live together. 
Everyone who was able had to work at hard, 
monotonous tasks, such as breaking stones 
for road-making or picking old rope to make 
oakum for caulking the planks of ships. No 
proper wages were paid. 
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‘THE SEPARATION OF HUSBAND AND WIFE IN A WORKHOUSE 
Engraving, 1846 


The workhouse children were dressed in drab 
uniform clothes and sent to separate schools 
where they met only other workhouse children. 
Their schools and clothes marked them as 
paupers, and often kept them apart from the 
children of ordinary working-class families. 
The loneliness and terror suffered by the orphan 
Oliver Twist in Dickens’s novel must have been 
known by many thousands of English children 
who had to live on charity in Dickens’s time. 
The sick went from the workhouse to special 
hospitals if there was room for them; if not, they 
stayed among the healthy without proper care, 
One of the worst features of the system was the 
lack of special provision for lunatics, who often 
lived and worked with the sane. 

Conditions varied very much from one work- 
house to another. Some were managed strictly 
by humane people in decent surroundings; in 
others a mean existence in dark and dirty build- 
ings was made worse by managers who were 
sometimes neglectful, corrupt, or even cruel, 
In the bad workhouses the poor food and over- 


| 
crowding often resulted in epidemics, especially 
among the young children, and death was 
frequent. Practically nothing was done to 


elevate or educate the miserable, depressed 
inmates, or to give them any hope of a better 
existence, 

As the 1gth century progressed, the worst 
conditions were improved, but in the early 20th 
century workhouses were still places of humilia- 
tion and bitterness. The system was abolished 
after 1930 in favour of outdoor relief; and many 
of the old buildings were converted into 
hospitals by the local authorities. 

See also Poor Law; Atms-Housr; CHILD WELFARE; 


NATIONAL Assistance; ROGUES AND VAGABONDS, 
W.R.A.C., see Women’s Services (Mirrrary). 
W.R.A.F., see Women’s Services (MILITARY). 


WRIT, see TRIAL, Section 4. 


W.R.N.S., see Women’s SERVICES (Miuirary). 
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OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Already Published 


Each volume is fully illustrated. Price 305. net each 


Volume I. MANKIND 
Advisory Editor : C. DARYLL FORDE 


Volume II. NATURAL HISTORY 
Advisory Editor : M. BURTON 


Volume III. THE UNIVERSE 
Editor; JEAN K. F. PETRIE 


Volume IV. COMMUNICATIONS 
Editor ; ROBERT SINCLAIR 


Volume VI. FARMING AND FISHERIES 
Editor : A. VOYSEY 


Volume: VII. INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
Editor : H. V. R: GEARY, M.C. a 


Volume IX. RECREATIONS 
Editor : CECIL DAY LEWIS 


Volume X. LAW AND ORDER 
Editor: J. MactNNes 


A Ps) WAA 

i Some,Fiess Opinions 

Vho is going to read the Junior Encyclopaedia? . .. Everyone who does not regard 
himself as a superior person.’ —Spectater, 

“It is all extraordinarily well done.’— Times Literary Supplement. 

‘The only accommodation made to youth by the contributors is clarity and raciness of 
language; the information and interpretation are not debased. A wise parent, buying 
it for his children, would be doubly rewarded. .. . The pleasant informality in style of 
most of the articles goes along with an’ acquaintance with the most modern research 
which many duller manuals lack.” — Manchester Guardian. 

“Schools and parents who believe in providing a home background of education for their 
children, cannot do better than begin to buy this simply written, lavishly ill ‘strated and 
highly intelligent Encyclopaedia.'"—Evening Standard: 

“Ostensibly for young readers; full of interest and attraction for adults, Admirably 
produced,’—Punch. 

‘This series of volumes is the most sensibly planned collection of useful and entertaining 
information for the young which has come out in our time,’—Vews Chronicle, 
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